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PREFACE  TO  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES. 


The  history  of  Antiquity  requires  from  time  to  time  to  be  re- 
written. Historical  knowledge  continually  extends,  in  part 
from  the  advance  of  critical  science,  which  teaches  us  little  by 
little  the  true  value  of  ancient  authors,  but  also,  and  more  es- 
pecially, from  the  new  discoveries  which  the  enterprise  of 
travellers  and  the  patient  toil  of  students  are  continually 
bringing  to  light,  whereby  the  stock  of  our  information  as  to 
he  condition  of  the  ancient  world  receives  constant  augmen- 
tation. The  extremest  scepticism  cannot  deny  that  recent  re- 
earches  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries  have  re- 
overed  a  series  of  "monuments"  belonging  to  very  early 
jiimes,  capable  of  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  Antiquities 
f  the  nations  which  produced  them.  The  author  of  these  vol- 
mes  believes  that,  together  with  these  remains,  the  languages 
f  the  ancient  nations  have  been  to  a  large  extent  recovered, 
md  that  a  vast  mass  of  written  historical  matter  of  a  very 
ligh  value  is  thereby  added  to  the  materials  at  the  Historian's 
lisposal.  This  is,  clearly,  not  the  place  where  so  difficult  and 
omplicated  a  subject  can  be  properly  argued.  The  author  is 
limself  content  with  the  judgment  of  "experts,"  and  be- 
ieves  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  impose  a  fabricated  language 
n  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  and  Professor  Max  Miiller  of  Ox- 
ford, as  to  palm  off  a  fictitious  for  a  real  animal  form  on  Pro- 
cessor Owen  of  London.  The  best  linguists  in  Europe  have  ac- 
cepted the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  a 
thing  actually  accomplished.  Until  some  good  linguist,  hav- 
ig  carefully  examined  into  the  matter,  declares  himself  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  the  author  cannot  think  that  any  serious 
ioubt  rests  on  the  subject.  1 
The  present  volumes  aim  at  accomplishing  for  the  Five  Na- 

\  1  Some  writers  allow  that  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been  success- 
fully deciphered  and  interpreted,  but  appear  to  doubt  the  interpretation  of  the 
Assyrian  records.  (See  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1862,  Art  III.,  p.  108.)  Are 
they  aware  that  the  Persian  inscriptions  are  accompanied  in  almost  every  instance 
by  an  Assyrian  transcript,  and  that  Assyrian  interpretation  thus  follows  upon  Per- 
sian, without  involving  any  additional  "  guess-work  "  ? 
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tions  of  which  they  treat  what  Movers  and  Kenrick  have  ac- 
complished for  Phoenicia,  or  (still  more  exactly)  what  Wilkinson 
has  accomplished  for  Ancient  Egypt.     Assuming  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  historical  inscriptions  as,  in  general,  sufficiently 
ascertained,  and  the  various  ancient  remains  as  assigned  on  suf- 
ficient grounds  to  certain  peoples  and  epochs,  they  seek  to  unite 
with  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  five  nations,  whether  de- 
rived from  Biblical  or  classical  sources,  the  new  information 
obtained  from  modern  discovery.     They  address  themselves  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  even  those 
who  doubt  the  certainty  of  the  linguistic  discoveries  in  which  , 
the  author  believes,  will  admit  the  advantage  of  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  ancient  peoples  by  representations  of  their  pro-  • 
ductions.     Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  this  kind  which  re-  I 
cent  explorations  have  brought  to  light  are  very  unequally 
spread  among  the  several  nations  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  j 
treat,  and  even  where  they  are  most  copious,  fall  short  of  the  j 
abundance  of  Egypt.     Still  in  every  case  there  is  some  illustra- 
tion possible  ;  and  in  one — Assyria — both  the  ' '  Arts  "  and  the  * 
"Manners"   of  the   people  admit  of  being  illustrated  very 
largely  from  the  remains  still  extant.1 

The  Author  is  bound  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  follow- 
ing writers,  from  whose  published  works  he  has  drawn  freely : 
MM.  Botta  and  Flandin,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  James  Fergusson, 
Mr.  Loftus,  Mr.  Cullimore,  and  Mr.  Birch.  He  is  glad  to  take' 
this  occasion  of  acknowledging  himself  also  greatly  beholden  I 
to  the  constant  help  of  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Vaux,  of  the  British  Museum.  The  lat-' 
ter  gentleman  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  work,  the  entire  series  of  unpublished  drawings 
made  by  the  artists  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftus  in  the  last 
Mesopotamian  Expedition,  besides  securing  him  undisturbed 
access  to  the  Museum  sculptures,  thus  enabling  him  to  enrich 
the  present  volume  with  a  large  number  of  most  interesting 
Illustrations  never  previously  given  to  the  public.  In  the  sub- 
joined list  these  illustrations  are  carefully  distinguished  from 
such  as,  in  one  shape  or  another,  have  appeared  previously. 

Oxford,  September,  1862. 

»  See  Chapters  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  Second  Monarchy. 
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In  preparing  for  the  press,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years, 
a  second  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  has  found  it  unneces- 
sary to  make,  excepting  in  two  chapters,  any  important  or  ex- 
tensive alterations.  The  exceptions  are  the  chapters  on  the 
History  and  Chronology  of  Chaldsea  and  Assyria.  So  much 
fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  these  two  subjects  by  additional 
discoveries,  made  partly  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  partly  by  his 
assistant,  Mr.  George  Smith,  through  the  laborious  study  of 
fragmentary  inscriptions  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that  many 
pages  of  the  two  chapters  in  question  required  to  be  written 
afresh,  and  the  Chronological  Schemes  required,  in  the  one 
case  a  complete,  and  in  the  other  a  partial,  revision.  In  mak- 
ing this  revision,  both  of  the  Chronology  and  the  History,  the 
author  has  received  the  most  valuable  assistance  both  from 
the  published  papers  and  from  the  private  communications  of 
Mr.  Smith — an  assistance  for  which  he  desires  to  make  in  this 
place  the  warmest  and  most  hearty  acknowledgment.  He  is 
also  beholden  to  a  recent  Eastern  traveller,  Mr.  A.  D.  Berring- 
ton,  for  some  valuable  notes  on  the  physical  geography  and 
productions  of  Mesopotamia,  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
accounts  given  of  those  subjects.  A  few  corrections  have  like- 
wise been  made  of  errors  pointed  out  by  anonymous  critics. 
Substantially,  however,  the  work  continues  such  as  it  was  on 
its  first  appearance,  the  author  having  found  that  time  only 
deepened  his  conviction  of  the  reality  of  cuneiform  decipher- 
ment, and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  history  obtained  by  means 
of  it. 

Oxford,  November,  1870. 
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The  following  work  is  intended,  in  part,  as  a  continuation 
of  the  ancient  History  of  the  East,  already  treated  by  the  Au- 
thor at  some  length  in  his  "  Five  Great  Monarchies";  but  it  is 
also,  and  more  expressly,  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the 
ancient  History  of  the  West,  as  that  history  is  ordinarily  pre- 
sented to  moderns  under  its  two  recognized  divisions  of 
"Histories  of  Greece  "  and  "  Histories  of  Rome."  Especially, 
it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  picture  of  the  world  during 
the  Roman  period,  commonly  put  before  students  in 
"Histories  of  Rome,"  was  defective,  not  to  say  false,  in  its 
omission  to  recognize  the  real  position  of  Parthia  during  the 
three  most  interesting  centuries  of  that  period,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  Rome,  a  second  figure  in  the  picture  not 
much  inferior  to  the  first,  a  rival  state  dividing  with  Rome  the 
attention  of  mankind  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  known  earth. 
Writers  of  Roman  history  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
representing  the  later  Republic  and  early  Empire  as,  practi- 
cally, a  Universal  Monarchy,  a  Power  unchecked,  unbalanced, 
having  no  other  limits  than  those  of  the  civilized  world,  en- 
grossing consequently  the  whole  attention  of  all  thinking  men, 
and  free  to  act  exactly  as  it  pleased  without  any  regard  to 
opinion  beyond  its  own  borders.  One  of  the  most  popular1  en- 
larges on  the  idea — an  idea  quite  inconsistent  with  the  fact — 
that  for  the  man  who  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  ruler  of  Rome 
there  was  no  refuge  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  but  some 
wild  and  barbarous  region,  where  refinement  was  unknown, 
and  life  would  not  have  been  worth  having.  To  the  present 
writer  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Rome  never  was  in  the  posi- 
tion supposed — that  from  first  to  last,  from  the  time  of  Pompey's 
Eastern  Conquests  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire,  there  was  always 
in  the  world  a  Second  Power,  civilized  or  semi-civilized,  which 
in  a  true  sense  balanced  Rome,2  acted  as  a  counterpoise  and  a 
check,  had  to  be  consulted  or  considered,  held  a  place  in  all 
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men's  thoughts,  and  finally  furnished  a  not  intolerable  refuge 
to  such  as  had  provoked  Rome's  master  beyond  forgiveness. 
This  Power  for  nearly  three  centuries  (B.C.  64—  a. d.  225)  was 
Parthia,  after  which  it  was  Persia  under  the  Sassanian  kings. 
In  the  hope  of  gradually  vindicating  to  Parthia  her  true  place 
in  the  world's  history,  the  Author  has  in  his  "Manual  of 
Ancient  History  "  (published  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press)  placed  the  Parthians  alongside  of  the  Romans,  and 
treated  of  their  history  at  a  moderate  length.  But  it  has 
seemed  to  him  that  something  more  was  requisite.  He  could 
not  expect  that  students  would  be  able  to  give  Parthia  her 
proper  place  in  their  thoughts  unless  her  history  were  collected 
and  put  forth  in  a  readable  form  with  some  fulness.  He  has, 
therefore,  employed  most  of  his  leisure  during  the  last  two 
years  in  writing  the  present  work,  which  he  commends  to 
students  of  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  periods  as  supplemental 
to  the  modern  Greek  and  Roman  histories  in  which  those 
periods  are  commonly  studied. 

The  Parthian  Chronology  depends  very  much  upon  coins. 
In  preparing  this  portion  of  his  work  the  Author  has  been 
greatly  indebted  to  aid  kindly  rendered  him  by  M.  R.  Stuart 
Poole  and  Mr.  Gardiner  of  the  British  Museum.  The  repre- 
sentations of  coins  in  the  work  have  been,  with  one  exception, 
taken  by  the  Author  from  the  originals  in  the  National  Collec- 
tion. For  the  illustrations  of  Parthian  architecture  and  art  he 
is  indebted  to  the  published  works  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Ross, 
the  late  Mr.  Lof tus,  and  MM.  Flandin  and  Coste.  He  feels  also 
bound  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  late  Mr.  Lindsay,  the 
numismatic  portion  of  whose  work  on  Parthia1  he  has  found 
of  much  service. 

Canterbury,  December,  1872. 
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This  work  completes  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  to 
which  the  author  has  devoted  his  main  attention  during  the 
last  eighteen  years.  It  is  a  sequel  to  his  "Parthians,"  pub- 
lished in  1873 ;  and  carries  down  the  History  of  Western  Asia 
from  the  third  century  of  our  era  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh. 
So  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  no  European  author  has 
previously  treated  this  period  from  the  Oriental  stand-point, 
in  any  work  aspiring  to  be  more  than  a  mere  sketch  or  out- 
line Very  many  such  sketches  have  been  published;  but 
they  have  been  scanty  in  the  extreme,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  based  on  the  authority  of  a  single  class 
of  writers.  It  has  been  the  present  author's  aim  to  combine 
the  various  classes  of  authorities  which  are  now  accessible  to 
the  historical  student,  and  to  give  their  due  weight  to  each  of 
them.  The  labors  of  M.  C.  Muller,  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire 
Kabaragy  Garabed,  and  of  M.  J.  St.  Martin  have  opened  to 
us  the  stores  of  ancient  Armenian  literature,  which  were  pre- 
viously a  sealed  volume  to  all  but  a  small  class  of  students. 
The  early  Arab  historians  have  been  translated  or  analyzed 
by  Kosegarten,  Zotenberg,  M.  Jules  Mohl,  and  others.  The 
coinage  of  the  Sassanians  has  been  elaborately — almost  ex- 
haustively— treated  by  Mordtmann  and  Thomas.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  has  applied  his  acute  and  practised  powers  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Sassanian  architecture.  By  combining  the  results 
thus  obtained  with  the  old  sources  of  information — the  clas- 
sical, especially  the  Byzantine  writers— it  has  become  possible 
to  compose  a  history  of  the  Sassanian  Empire  which  is  at  once 
consecutive,  and  not  absolutely  meagre.  How  the  author  has 
performed  his  task,  he  must  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge ; 
he  will  only  venture  to  say  that  he  has  spared  no  labor,  but 
has  gone  carefully  through  the  entire  series  of  the  Byzantine 
writers  who  treat  of  the  time,  besides  availing  himself  of  the 
various  modern  works  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
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above.  If  he  has  been  sometimes  obliged  to  draw  conclusions 
from  his  authorities  other  than  those  drawn  by  Gibbon,  and 
has  deemed  it  right,  in  the  interests  of  historic  truth,  to  ex- 
press occasionally  his  dissent  from  that  writer's  views,  he 
must  not  be  thought  blind  to  the  many  and  great  excellencies 
which  render  the  "Decline  and  Fall"  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  of  our  histories.  The  mistakes  of  a  writer  less  emi- 
nent and  less  popular  might  have  been  left  unnoticed  without 
ill  results.  Those  of  an  historian  generally  regarded  as  an 
authority  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal  could  not  be  so  lightly 
treated. 

The  author  begs  to  acknowledge  his  great  obligations,  espe- 
cially, to  the  following  living  writers :  M.  Patkauian,  M.  Jules 
Mohl,  Dr.  Haug,  Herr  Spiegel,  Herr  Windischmann,  Herr 
Mordtmann,  Canon  Tristram,  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  and  Mr. 
E.  Thomas.  He  is  also  largely  beholden  to  the  works  of  M. 
Texier  and  of  MM.  Flandin  and  Coste  for  the  illustrations, 
which  he  has  been  able  to  give,  of  Sassanian  sculpture  and 
architecture.  The  photographic  illustrations  of  the  newly- 
discovered  palace  at  Mashita  are  due  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
R.  C.  Johnson  (the  amateur  artist  who  accompanied  Canon 
Tristram  in  his  exploration  of  the  "Land  of  Moab"),  who,  with 
Canon  Tristram's  kind  consent,  has  allowed  them  to  appear  in 
the  present  volume.  The  numismatic  illustrations  are  chiefly 
derived  from  Longperier;  but  one  or  two  have  been  borrowed 
from  other  sources.  For  his  frontispiece  the  author  is  in- 
debted to  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  has  per- 
mitted it  to  be  taken  from  an  original  drawing  in  his  posses- 
sion, which  he  believed  to  be  a  truthful  representation  of  the 
great  Sassanian  building. 

Canterbury:  December  1875. 
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THE  FIRST  MONARCHY. 


CHALDJ1A. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

"  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans."— Isaiah  xxiii.  13. 

The  broad  belt  of  desert  which  traverses  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, in  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east  (or,  speaking 
more  exactly,  of  W.S.W.  to  N.E.E.),  reaching  from  the  Atlan- 
tic on  the  one  hand  nearly  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  other,  is 
interrupted  about  its  centre  by  a  strip  of  rich  vegetation, 
which  at  once  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  arid  region,  and 
serves  also  to  mark  the  point  where  the  desert  changes  its 
character  from  that  of  a  plain  at  a  low  level  to  that  of  an  ele- 
vated plateau  or  table-land.  West  of  the  favored  district, 
the  Arabian  and  African  wastes  are  seas  of  sand,  seldom  raised 
much  above,  often  sinking  below,  the  level  of  the  ocean  ; 
while  east  of  the  same,  in  Persia,  Kerman,  Seistan,  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  Mongolia,  the  desert  consists  of  a  series  of  pla- 
teaus, having  from  3000  to  nearly  10,000  feet  of  elevation.  The 
green  and  fertile  region,  which  is  thus  interposed  between  the 
''highland"  and  the  "lowland"  deserts,1  participates,  curi- 
ously enough,  in  both  characters.  Where  the  belt  of  sand  is 
intersected  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  no  marked  change  of  ele- 
vation occurs  ;  and  the  continuous  low  desert  is  merely  inter- 
rupted by  a  few  miles  of  green  and  cultivable  surface,  the 
whole  of  which  is  just  as  smooth  and  as  flat  as  the  waste  on 
either  side  of  it.  But  it  is  otherwise  at  the  more  eastern  inter- 
ruption.    There  the  verdant  and  productive  country  divides 
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itself  into  two  tracts,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  of  which 
the  western  presents  features  not  unlike  those  that  charac- 
terize the  Nile  valley,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale ;  while  the  east- 
ern is  a  lofty  mountain  region,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
five  or  six  parallel  ranges,  and  mounting  in  many  places  far 
above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow. 

It  is  with  the  western  or  plain  tract  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. Between  the  outer  limits  of  the  Syro- Arabian  desert 
and  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  range  of  Kurdistan  and  Lu- 
ristan  intervenes  a  territory  long  famous  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  the  chief  site  of  three  out  of  the  five  empires  of  whose 
history,  geography,  and  antiquities  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in 
the  present  volumes.  Known  to  the  Jews  as  Aram-Naharaim, 
or  "  Syria  of  the  two  rivers  ;  "  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
Mesopotamia,  or  "  the  between-river  country  ;"  to  the  Arabs 
as  Al-Jezireh,  or  "  the  island,"  this  district  has  always2  taken 
its  name  from  the  streams,  which  constitute  its  most 
striking  feature,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  it  owes  its  existence. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  two  great  rivers — the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates— with  their  tributaries,  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
Mesopotamian  lowland  would  in  no  respect  differ  from  the 
Syro- Arabian  desert  on  which  it  adjoins,  and  which  in  latitude, 
elevation,  and  general  geological  character  it  exactly  resem- 
bles. Towards  the  south,  the  importance  of  the  rivers  is  still 
greater  ;  for  of  Lower  Mesopotamia  it  may  be  said,  with  more 
truth  than  of  Egypt,3  that  it  is  "an  acquired  land,'1  the  ac- 
tual "gift "  of  the  two  streams  which  wash  it  on  either  side  ; 
being,  as  it  is,  entirely  a  recent  formation — a  deposit  which 
the  streams  have  made  in  the  shallow  waters  of  agulf  into  which 
they  have  flowed  for  many  ages.4 

The  division,  which. has  here  forced  itself  upon  our  notice, 
between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Mesopotamian  country,  is 
one  very  necessary  to  engage  our  attention  in  connection  with 
the  ancient  Chaldsea.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  term 
Chaldaea  had  at  any  time  the  extensive  signification  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, much  less  that  it  applied  to  the  entire  flat  country 
between  the  desert  and  the  mountains.  Chaldaea  was  not 
the  whole,  but  a  part  of,  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  ; 
which  was  ample  enough  to  contain  within  it  three  or  four 
considerable  monarchies.  According  to  the  conbined  testi- 
mony of  geographers  and  historians,5  Chaldsea  lay  towards 
the  south,  for  it  bordered  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  and  towards 
the  west,   for    it    adjoined   Arabia.     If  we  are  called  upon 
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to  fix  more  accurately  its  boundaries,  which,  like  those  of  most 
countries  without  strong  natural  frontiers,  suffered  many  fluct- 
11;  it  ions,  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  say  that  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
Ihe  south,  the  Tigris  on  the  east,  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  west, 
and  the  limit  between  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopotamia  on  the 
north,  formed  the  natural  bounds,  which  were  never  greatly  ex- 
ceeded and  never  much  infringed  upon.  These  boundaries  are 
for  the  most  part  tolerably  clear,  though  the  northern  only  is  in- 
variable. Natural  causes,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  more  partic 
ularly,6  are  perpetually  varying  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  the 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sands  of  Arabia  and  the  verdure  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 
But  nature  has  set  a  permanent  mark,  half  way  down  the 
Mesopotamian  lowland,  by  a  difference  of  geological  structure, 
which  is  very  conspicuous.  Near  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
a  little  below  Samarah  on  the  Tigris,7  the  traveller  who  de- 
cends  the  streams,  bids  adieu  to  a  somewhat  waving  and 
slightly  elevated  plain  of  secondary  formation,  and  enters  on 
the  dead  flat  and  low  level  of  the  mere  alluvium.  The  line 
thus  formed  is  marked  and  invariable  ;  it  constitutes  the  only 
natural  division  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
valley  ;  and  both  probability  and  history  point  to  it  as  the  ac- 
tual boundary  between  Chaldsea  and  her  northern  neighbor. 

The  extent  of  ancient  Chaldsea  is,  even  after  we  have  fixed 
its  boundaries,  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  From  the  edge 
of  the  alluvium  a  little  below  Hit,  to  the  present  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  is  a  distance  of 
above  430  miles ;  while  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Bahr-i-Ned- 
jif  to  the  Tigris  at  Serut  is  a  direct  distance  of  185  miles.  The 
present  area  of  the  alluvium  west  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Shat-el- 
Arab  may  be  estimated  at  about  30, 000  square  miles.  But  the  ex- 
tent of  ancient  Chaldsea  can  scarcely  have  been  so  great.  It  is 
certain  that  the  alluvium  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  now 
grows  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  not  improbable  that  the 
growth  may  in  ancient  times  have  been  even  more  rapid  than  it  is 
at  present.  Accurate  observations  have  shown  that  the  present 
rate  of  increase  amounts  to  as  much  as  a  mile  each  seventy 
years,8  while  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
that  the  average  progress  during  the  historic  period  has  been  as 
much  as  a  mile  in  every  thirty  years ! 9  Traces  of  post-tertiary 
deposits  have  been  found  as  far  up  the  country  as  Tel  Ede  and 
Hammam,10  or  more  than  200  miles  from  the  embouchure  of 
the  Shat-el-Arab  ;  and  there  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that 
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at  the  time  when  the  first  Chaldaean  monarchy  was  established, 
the  Persian  Gulf  reached  inland,  120  or  130  miles  further  than 
at  present.  We  must  deduct  therefore  from  the  estimate  of 
extent  grounded  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  a  tract  of 
land  130  miles  long  and  some  60  or  70  broad,  which  has  been 
gained  from  the  sea  in  the  course  of  about  forty  centuries. 
This  deduction  will  reduce  Chaldaea  to  a  kingdom  of  somewhat 
narrow  limits  ;  for  it  will  contain  no  more  than  about  23,000 
square  miles.  This,  it  is  true,  exceeds  the  area  of  all  ancient 
Greece,  including  Thessaly,  Acarnania,  and  the  islands  ; n  it 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  which  Chaldaea 
presents  some  analogy  ;  it  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  mod- 
ern kingdom  of  Denmark  ;  but  it  is  less  than  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land, or  Portugal,  or  Bavaria  ;  it  is  more  than  doubled  by  Eng- 
land, more  than  quadrupled  by  Prussia,  and  more  than  octu- 
pled  by  Spain,  France,  and  European  Turkey.  Certainly, 
therefore,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  its  size  that  Chaldaea  be- 
came so  important  a  country  in  the  early  ages,  but  rather  in 
consequence  of  certain  advantages  of  the  soil,  climate,  and 
position,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  in  the  ancient  Chaldaea,  the 
chief — almost  the  sole — geographical  features,  were  the  rivers.12 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  even  now  than  the  featureless  char- 
acter of  the  region,  although  in  the  course  of  ages  it  has  re- 
ceived from  man  some  interruptions  of  the  original  uniformity. 
On  all  sides  a  dead  level  extends  itself,  broken  only  by  single 
solitary  mounds,  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  or  cities,  by 
long  lines  of  slightly  elevated  embankment  marking  the  course 
of  canals,  ancient  or  recent,  and  towards  the  south  by  a  few 
sand-hills.  The  only  further  variety  is  that  of  color  ;  for 
while  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  marsh-grounds,  and  the 
country  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  canals  in  actual 
operation,  present  to  the  eye  a  pleasing,  and  in  some  cases  a 
luxuriant  verdure  ;  the  rest,  except  in  early  spring,  is  parched 
and  arid,  having  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  most  desolate 
districts  of  Arabia.  Anciently,  except  for  this  difference,  the 
tract  must  have  possessed  all  the  wearisome  uniformity  of  t lie 
steppe  region;  the  level  horizon  must  have  shown  itself  on  all 
sides  unbroken  by  a  single  irregularity ;  all  places  must  have 
appeared  alike,  and  the  traveller  can  scarcely  have  perceived 
his  progress,  or  have  known  whither  or  how  to  direct  his  steps. 
The  rivers  alone,  with  their  broad  sweeps  and  bold  reaches, 
their  periodical  changes  of  swell  and  fall,  their  strength,  mo- 
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tion,  and  life-giving  power,  can  have  been  objects  of  thought 
and  interest  to  the  first  inhabitants;  and  it  is  still  to  these  that 
the  modern  must  turn  who  wishes  to  represent,  to  himself  or 
others,  the  general  aspect  and  chief  geographical  divisions  of 
the  country. 

T1h>  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rise  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  mountain-chain.  This  is  the  ancient  range  of  Niphates 
(a  prolongation  of  Taurus),  the  loftiest  of  the  many  parallel 
ridges  which  intervene  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Mesopota- 
mian  plain,  and  the  only  one  which  transcends  in  many  places 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Hence  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  hence  its  power  to  sustain  unfailingly  the  two  magnificent 
streams  which  flow  from  it.  The  line  of  the  Niphates  is  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  very  slight  deflection  to  the  south  of  west ; 
and  the  streams  thrown  off  from  its  opposite  flanks,  run  at  first 
in  valleys  parallel  to  the  chain  itself,  but  in  opposite  directions, 
the  Euphrates  flowing  westward  from  its  source  near  Ararat 
to  Malatiyeh,  while  the  Tigris  from  Diarbekr  ' '  goes  eastward  to 
Assyria." 13  The  rivers  thus  appear  as  if  never  about  to  meet ; 
but  at  Malatiyeh,  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  changed. 
Sweeping  suddenly  to  the  south-east,  this  stream  passes  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  source  of  the  Tigris  below  Lake  Goljik,  and 
forces  a  way  through  the  mountains  towards  the  south,  pursu- 
ing a  tortuous  course,  but  still  seeming  as  if  it  intended  ulti- 
mately to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean.14 
It  is  not  till  about  Balis,  in  lat.  36°,  that  this  intention  appears 
to  be  finally  relinquished,  and  the  convergence  of  the  two 
streams  begins.  The  Euphrates  at  first  flows  nearly  due  east, 
but  soon  takes  a  course  which  is,  with  few  and  unimportant 
deflections,  about  south-east,  as  far  as  Suk-es-Sheioukh,  after 
which  it  runs  a  little  north  of  east  to  Kurnah.  The  Tigris  from 
Til  to  Mosul  pursues  also  a  south-easterly  course,  and  draws 
but  a  very  little  nearer  to  the  Euphrates.  From  Mosul,  how- 
ever, to  Samarah,  its  course  is  only  a  point  east  of  south ;  and 
though,  after  that,  for  some  miles  it  flows  off  to  the  east,  yet 
resuming,  a  little  below  the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  its  southerly 
direction,  it  is  brought  about  Baghdad  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  sister  stream.  From  this  point  there  is  again  a  divergence. 
The  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  from  Hit  to  the  mounds  of 
Mohammed  (long.  44°)  had  been  E.S.E.,  becomes  much  more 
southerly,  while  that  of  the  Tigris — which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  for  awhile  due  south — becomes  once  more  only  slightly 
south  of  east,15  till  near  Serut,  where  the  distance  between  the 
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rivers  has  increased  froin  twenty  to  a  hundred  miles.  After 
passing  respectively  Serut  and  El  Khitr,  the  two  streams  con- 
verge rapidly.  The  flow  of  the  Euphrates  is  at  first  E.S.E. ,  and 
then  a  little  north  of  east  to  Kurnah,  while  that  of  the  Tigris  is 
S.S.E.  to  the  same  point.  The  lines  of  the  streams  in  this  last 
portion  of  their  course,  together  with  that  which  may  be 
drawn  across  from  stream  to  stream,  form  nearly  an  equilate- 
ral triangle,  the  distance  being  respectively  104,  110,  and  115 
miles.16  So  rapid  is  the  final  convergence  of  the  two  great 
rivers. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  both  streams  of  the  first  order. 
The  estimated  length  of  the  former,  including  main  windings, 
is  1146  miles;  that  of  the  latter  is  1780  miles.17  Like  most 
rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  high  mountain  regions,  they 
are  strong  from  the  first,  and,  receiving  in  their  early  course  a 
vast  number  of  important  tributaries,  become  broad  and  deep 
streams  before  they  issue  upon  the  plains.  The  Euphrates  is 
navigable  from  Sumeisat  (the  ancient  Samosata),  1200  miles 
above  its  embouchure ;  and  even  180  miles  higher  up,  is  a  river 
"of  imposing  appearance,"  120  yards  wide  and  very  deep.18 
The  Tigris  is  often  250  yards  wide  at  Diarbekr,19  which  is  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  its  source,  and  is  navigable  in  the  flood 
time  from  the  bridge  of  Diarbekr  to  Mosul,20  from  which  place 
it  is  descended  at  all  seasons  to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  the 
sea.21  Its  average  width  below  Mosul  is  200  yards,  with  a  depth 
which  allows  the  ascent  of  light  steamers,  unless  when  there  is 
an  artificial  obstruction.22  Above  Mosul  the  width  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 150  yards,  and  the  depth  is  not  more  in  places  than  three 
or  four  feet.  The  Euphrates  is  250  yards  wide  at  Balbi,  and 
averages  350  yards  from  its  junction  with  the  Khabour  to  Hit ; 
its  depth  is  commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.23  Small 
steamers  have  descended  its  entire  course  from  Bir  to  the  sea. 
The  volume  of  the  Euphrates  in  places  is,  however,  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  a  swifter  anil  in  its  latter 
course  a  deeper  stream.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  discharged  every  second  by  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad 
is  164,103  cubic  feet,  while  that  discharged  by  the  Euphrates 
at  Hit  is  72,804  feet.24 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  very  differently  circumstanced 
with  respect  to  tributaries.  So  long  as  it  runs  among  the 
Armenian  mountains,  the  Euphrates  has  indeed  no  lack  of  afflu- 
ents; but  these,  except  the  Kara  Bu,  or  northern  Euphrates, 
are  stre.misof  no  great  volume.  l>eni£  chiefly  mountain-torrents 
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which  collect  the  drainage  of  very  limited  basins.     After  it 
leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  upon  a  low  country  at  Sumei- 
sat,  the  affluents  almost  entirely  cease;  one,  the  river  of  Sajur, 
is  received  from  the  right,  in  about  lat.  36°  40';  and  two  of 
more  importance  flow  in  from  the  left — the  Belik   (ancient 
Bilichus),  which    joins    it  in  long.  39°  9';  and  the  Khabour 
(ancient  Habor  or  Chaboras),  which  effects  a  junction  in  long. 
40°  3C,  lat.  35°  r.     The  Belik  and  Khabour  collect  the  waters 
which  flow  from  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain  range 
above  Orfa,  Mardin,  and  Nisibin,  best  known  as  the  "  Mons 
Masius  "  of  Strabo.28    They  are  not,  however,  streams  of  equal 
importance.     The  Belik  has  a  course  which  is  nearly  straight, 
and  does  not  much  exceed  120  miles.     The  Khabour,  on  the 
contrary,  is  sufficiently  sinuous,  and  its  course  may  be  reckoned 
at  fully  200  miles.     It  is  navigable  by  rafts  from  the  junction 
of  its  two  main  branches  near  the  volcanic  cone  of  Koukab,26 
and  adds  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  the  Euphrates.     Below 
its  confluence  with  this  stream,  or  during  the  last  800  miles  of 
its  course,  the  Euphrates  does  not-  receive  a  single  tributary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  soon  begins  to  give  off  its  waters  right  and 
left,  throwing  out  branches,  which  either  terminate  in  marshes, 
or  else  empty  themselves  into  the  Tigris.     After  awhile,  in- 
deed, it  receives  compensation,  by  means  of  the  Shat-el-Hie 
and  other  branch  streams,  which  bring  back  to  it  from  the 
Tigris,  between  Mugheir  and  Kurnah,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  borrowed    fluid.     The  Tigris,  on  the  contrary,   is  largely 
enriched  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  by  the  waters  of 
tributary  streams.     It    is  formed   originally  of    three  main 
branches :  the  Diarbekr  stream,  or  true  Tigris,  the  Myafarekin 
River,  and  the  Bitlis  Chai,  or  Centrites  of  Xenophon,27  which 
carries  a  greater  body  than  either  of  the  other  two.28    From  its 
entry  on  the  low  country  near  Jezireh  to  the  termination  of 
its  course  at  Kurnah,  it  is  continually  receiving  from  the  left 
a  series  of  most  important  additions.     The  chain  of   Zagros, 
which,  running  parallel  to  the  two  main  ^idn^ffi  shuts  in  theugGu*^* 
Mesopotamian  plain  upon  the  east,  abounds  withsfprings,  which 
are  well  supplied  during  the  whole  summer  from  its  snows,29  and 
these  when  collected  form  rivers  of  large  size  and  most  refresh- 
ing coolness.     The  principal  are,  the  eastern  Khabour,  which 
joins  the  Tigris  in  lat.  37°  12' ;  the  Upper  Zab,  which  falls  in 
by  the  ruins  of  Nimrud ;  the  Lower  Zab,  which  joins  some  way 
below  Kileh  Sherghat ;  the  Adhem,  which  unites  its  waters  half 
way  between  Samarah  and  Baghdad ;  and  the  Diyaleh  (ancient 
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Gyndes),  which  is  received  between  Baghdad  and  the  ruins  of 
Ctesiphon. 

By  the  influx  of  these  streams  the  Tigris  continues  to  grow 
in  depth  and  strength  as  it  nears  the  sea,  and  becomes  at  last 
( as  we  have  seen)  a  greater  river  than  the  Euphrates,  which 
shrinks  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  and  is  reduced  to  a 
volume  very  inferior  to  that  which  it  once  boasted.  The  Eu- 
phrates at  its  junction  with  the  Khabour,  700  miles  above  Kur- 
nah,  is  400  yards  wide  and  18  feet  deep  ;  at  Irzah  or  Werdi,  75 
miles  lower  down,  it  is  350  yards  wide  and  of  the  same  depth  ; 
at  Hadiseh,  140  miles  below  Werdi,  it  is  300  yards  wide,  and 
still  of  the  same  depth  ;  at  Hit,  50  miles  below  Hadiseh,  its 
width  has  increased  to  350  yards,  but  its  depth  has  diminished 
to  16  feet  ;  at  Felujiah,  75  miles  from  Hit,  the  depth  is  20  feet, 
but  the  width  has  diminished  to  250  yards.  From  this  point 
the  contraction  is  very  rapid  and  striking.  The  Saklawiyeh 
canal  is  given  out  upon  the  left,  and  some  way  further  down 
the  Hindiyeh  branches  off  upon  the  right,  each  carrying,  when 
the  Euphrates  is  full,  a  large  body  of  water.  The  consequence 
is  that  at  Hillah,  90  miles  below  Felujiah,  the  stream  is  no  more 
than  200  yards  wide  and  15  feet  deep ;  at  Diwaniyeh,  65  miles 
further  down,  it  is  only  160  yards  wide  ;  and  at  Lamlun,  20 
miles  below  Diwaniyeh,  it  is  reduced  to  120  yards  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  no  more  than  12  feet !  Soon  after,  however,  it  begins 
to  recover  itself.  The  water,  which  left  it  by  the  Hindiyeh, 
returns  to  it  upon  the  one  side,  while  the  Shat-el-Hie  and  nu- 
merous other  branch  streams  from  the  Tigris  flow  in  upon  the 
other;  but  still  the  Euphrates  never  recovers  itself  entirely, 
nor  even  approaches  in  its  later  course  to  the  standard  of  its 
earlier  greatness.  The  channel  from  Kurnah  to  El  Khitr  was 
found  by  Colonel  Chesney  to  have  an  average  width  of  only 
200  yards,  and  a  depth  of  about  18  or  19  feet,3)  which  implies  a 
body  of  water  far  inferior  to  that  carried  between  the  junction 
with  the  Khabour  and  Hit.  More  recently,  the  decline  of  the 
stream  in  im  latter  course  has  been  found  to  be  even  greater. 
Neglect  of  the  banks  has  allowed  the  river  to  spread  itself  more 
and  more  widely  over  the  land;  and  it  is  said  that,  except  in 
the  flood  time,  very  little  of  the  Euphrates  water  reaches  the 
sea.31  Nor  is  this  an  unprecedented  or  very  unusual  state  of 
things.  From  the  circumstance  (probably)  that  it  has  been 
formed  by  the  deposits  of  streams  flowing  from  the  oast  as  well 
as  from  the  north,  the  lower  Mesopotamian  plain  slojvs  not 
only  to  the  south,  but  to  the  west.82    The  Euphrates,  which  has 
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low  banks,  is  hence  at  all  times  inclined  to  leave  its  bed,  and  to 
flow  off  to  the  right,33  where  large  tracts  are  below  its  ordinary 
level.  Over  these  it  spreads  itself,  forming  the  well-known 
"Chaldsean  marshes, 1,M  which  absorb  the  chief  proportion  of 
t he  water  that  flows  into  them,  and  in  which  the  "great  river  " 
seems  at  various  times  to  have  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  lost 
itself.85  No  such  misfortune  can  befall  the  Tigris,  which  runs 
in  a,  deep  bed,  and  seldom  varies  its  channel,  offering  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  sister  stream.36 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
scription of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  the  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing each  a  flood  season.  Herodotus  is  scarcely  correct  when 
he  says  that  in  Babylonia  "the  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt, 
overflow  the  corn-lands  of  its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over 
them  by  the  help  of  engines.11 37  Both  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
rise  many  feet  each  spring,  and  overflow  their  banks  in  various 
places.  The  rise  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountain  regions  from  which  the  two  rivers  and  their  affluents 
spring.  As  the  Tigris  drains  the  southern,  and  the  Euphrates 
the  northern  side  of  the  same  mountain  range,  the  flood  of  the 
former  stream  is  earlier  and  briefer  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  Tigris  commonly  begins  to  rise  early  in  March,  and  reaches 
its  greatest  height  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May,  after 
which  it  rapidly  declines,  and  returns  to  its  natural  level  by 
the  middle  of  June.  The  Euphrates  first  swells  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  is  not  in  full  flood  till  quite  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June ;  it  then  continues  high  for  above 
a  month,  and  does  not  sink  much  till  the  middle  of  July,  after 
which  it  gradually  falls  till  September.  The  country  inundated 
by  the  Tigris  is  chiefly  that  on  its  lower  course,  between  the 
32d  and  31st  parallels,  the  territory  of  the  Beni  Lam  Arabs. 
The  territory  which  the  Euphrates  floods  is  far  more  extensive. 
As  high  up  as  its  junction  with  the  Khabour,  that  stream  is 
described  as,  in  the  month  of  April,  "  spreading  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  like  a  sea. " 38  From  Hit  downwards,  it  inun- 
dates both  its  banks,  more  especially  the  country  above  Bagh- 
dad (to  which  it  is  carried  by  the  Saklawiyeh  canal),  the  tract 
west  of  the  Birs  Nimrud  and  extending  thence  by  way  of  Ned  j if 
to  Samava,  and  the  territory  of  the  Affej  Arabs,  between  the 
rivers  above  and  below  the  32d  parallel.  Its  flood  is,  however, 
very  irregular,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  banks,  and  the  gen- 
eral inclination  of  the  plain,  whereof  mention  was  made  above. 39 
If  care  is  taken,  the  inundation  may  be  pretty  equally  distrib- 
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uted  on  either  side  of  the  stream ;  but  if  the  river  banks  are 
neglected,  it  is  sure  to  flow  mainly  to  the  west,  rendering  the 
whole  country  on  that  side  the  river  a  swamp,  and  leaving  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  almost  without  water.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  traced  historically  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to 
the  present  day,  and  has  probably  prevailed  more  or  less  since 
the  time  when  Chaldsea  received  its  first  inhabitants. 

The  floods  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  combine  with  the  or- 
dinary action  of  their  streams  upon  their  banks  to  produce  a 
constant  variation  in  their  courses,  which  in  a  long  period  of 
time  might  amount  to  something  very  considerable.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say,  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  alluvial 
plain,  that  it  may  not  at  some  former  period  have  been  the  bed 
of  one  or  the  other  river.  Still  it  would  seem  that,  on  the 
whole,  a  law  of  compensation  prevails,  with  the  result  that  the 
general  position  of  the  streams  in  the  valley  is  not  very  differ- 
ent now  from  what  it  was  4000  years  ago.  Certainly  between 
the  present  condition  of  things  and  that  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, or  even  of  Herodotus,  no  great  difference  can  be  pointed 
out,  except  in  the  region  immediately  adjoining  on  the  gulf, 
where  the  alluvium  has  grown,  and  the  streams,  which  were 
formerly  separate,  have  united  their  waters.  The  Euphrates 
still  flows  by  Hit  (Is)  and  through  Babylon ; 40  the  Tigris  passes 
near  Opis,41  and  at  Baghdad  runs  at  the  foot  of  an  embankment 
made  to  confine  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar.42  The  changes  traceable 
are  less  in  the  main  courses  than  in  the  branch  streams,  which 
perpetually  vary,  being  sometimes  left  dry  within  a  few  years 
of  the  time  that  they  have  been  navigable  channels.43 

The  most  important  variations  of  this  kind  are  on  the  side  of 
Arabia.  Here  the  desert  is  always  ready  to  encroach ;  and  the 
limits  of  Chalda^i  itself  depend  upon  the  distance  from  the 
main  river,  to  which  some  branch  stream  conveys  the  Euphra- 
tes water.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  country,  a  wide 
and  deep  channel,  branching  off  near  Hit.  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  alluvium,  has  skirted  the  Arabian  rock  and  gravel 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  has  entered  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  a  mouth  of  its  own.44  In  this  way  the  extent 
of  Chaldsea  has  been  at  times  largely  increased,  avast  tract 
being  rendered  cultivable,  which  is  otherwise  either  swamp  or 
desert. 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  two 
great  Mesopotamia!!  rivers.  These  form,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  only  marked  and  striking  characteristics  of  the 
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country,  which,  except  for  them,  and  for  one  further  feature, 

which  now  requires  notice,  would  be  absolutely  unvaried  and 
uniform.  On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  50  miles  south 
of  tin1  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  25  or  .SO  miles  from  the  river,  is  a 
fresh-water  lake  of  very  considerable  dimensions —the  Bahr-i 
Nedjif,  the  "  Ajssyiium  stagmim"  of.Justin.45  This  is  a  natural 
basin,  40  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  sandstone  cliffs,  varying  from  20  to  200  feet  in 
height,  and  shut  in  on  the  fourth  side — the  north-east — by  a 
rocky  ridge,  which  intervenes  between  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  this  inland  sea.  The  cliffs  are  water-worn,  present- 
ing distinct  indications  of  more  than  one  level  at  which  the  wa- 
ter has  rested  in  former  times.46  At  the  season  of  the  inundation 
this  lake  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  extensive  floods  and 
marshes  which  extend  continuously  from  the  country  west  of 
t  he  Birs  Nunrud  to  Samava.  But  at  other  times  the  distinction 
between  the  Bahr  and  the  marshes  is  very  evident,  the  former 
remaining  when  the  latter  disappear  altogether,  and  not  dimin- 
ishing very  greatly  in  size  even  in  the  driest  season.  The  wa 
t  <  t  of  the  lake  is  fresh  and  sweet,  so  long  as  it  communicates  with 
the  Euphrates;  when  the  communication  is  cut  off  it  becomes 
very  unpalatable,  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  are  no 
longer  able  to  drink  it.  This  result  is  attributed  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  lake  with  rocks  of  the  gypsiferous  series.47 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  natural  divisions  of  Chaldaea  proper 
are  those  made  by  the  river-courses.  The  principal  tract  must 
always  have  been  that  which  intervenes  between  the  two 
streams.  This  was  anciently  a  district  some  300  miles  in  length, 
varying  from  20  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  averag- 
ing 50  miles,  which  must  thus  have  contained  an  area  of  about 
15,000  square  miles.  The  tract  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia  was  at  all  times  smaller  than  this,  and  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Chaldsea  must  have  fallen  short  of  10,000 
square  miles. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  natural  division  of  Chaldsea 
here  indicated  was  ever  employed  in  ancient  times  for  political 
purposes.  The  division  which  appears  to  have  been  so  em- 
ployed was  one  into  northern  and  southern  Chalda?a,  the  first 
extending  from  Hit  to  a  little  below  Babylon,  the  second  from 
Niffer  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts we  have  a  sort  of  tetrarchy,  or  special  pre-eminence  of 
four  cities,  such  as  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  words — "  The 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad, 
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and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar/'48  The  southern  fcetrarchy 
is  composed  of  the  four  cities,  Ur  or  Hur,  Huruk,  Nipur,  and 
Larsa  or  Laranc&a,  which  are  orobaciy  iaentiHed  with  the 
Scriptural  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'1  Erech,  Calneh,  and  Ellasar.4* 
The  northern  consists  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Cutha, 
and  Sippara,  of  which  all  except  Borsippa  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture.50  Besides  these  cities  the  country  contained  many 
others,  as  Chilmad,  Dur-Kurri-galzu,  Ihi  or  Ahava,  Rubesi, 
Duran,  Tel-Humba,  etc.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  locale 
with  accuracy  all  these  places.  We  may,  however,  in  the  more 
important  instances,  fix  either  certainly,  or  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability,  their  position. 

Hur  or  Ur,  the  most  important  of  the  early  capitals,  was 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  probably  at  no  great  distance  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  probably  the  chief  commercial  emporium  in 
the  early  times ;  as  in  the  bilingual  vocabularies  its  ships  are 
n  icntioned  in  connection  with  those  of  Ethiopia.51  The  name  is 
found  to  have  attached  to  the  extensive  ruins  (now  about  six 
miles  from  the  river,  on  its  right  bank,  and  nearly  opposite  its 
junction  with  the  Shat-el-Hie)  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Mugheir,  or  u  the  bitumened. " 52  [PL  I.]  Here  on  a  dead  flat, 
broken  only  by  a  few  sand-hills,  are  traces  of  a  considerable 
town,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  series  of  low  mounds,  disposed  in 
an  oval  shape,  the  largest  diameter  of  which  runs  from  north 
to  south,  and  measures  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
chief  building  is  a  temple,  hereafter  to  be  more  particularly 
described,  which  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  even  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  its  greatest  height  above  the  plain  being  about 
seventy  feet.53  It  is  built  in  a  very  rude  fashion,  of  large  bricks, 
cemented  with  bitumen,  whence  the  name  by  which  the  Arabs 
designate  the  ruins. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Hur,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is  distant 
eight  or  nine  miles,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  called  in  the  in- 
scriptions Larrak,  or  Larsa,  in  which  some  of  the  best  Oriental- 
ists have  recognized  at  once  the  Biblical  Ellasar,54  the  Laranchse 
of  Berosus,55  and  the  Larissa  of  Apollodorus,  where  the  king 
held  his  court  who  sent  Memnon  to  the  siege  of  Troy.56  The 
identification  is  perhaps  doubtful;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
here  the  remains  of  a  second  Chaldaean  capital,  dating  from 
the  very  earliest  times.  The  ruins,  which  bear  now  the  name 
of  Senkereh  or  Sinkara,  consist  of  a  low  circular  platform, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  rising  gradually 
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from  the  level  of  the  plain  to  a  central  mound,  the  highest 
point  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above  the 
plain  itself,  and  is  distinctly  visible  from  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.57  The  material  used  consists  of  the  ordinary  sun-dried 
and  baked  bricks ;  and  the  basement  platforms  bear  the  inscrip- 
t  ions  of  the  same  king  who  appears  to  have  oeen  the  original 
tonnder  of  the  chief  buildings  at  Ur  or  Mugheir. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Larsa,  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  west, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  are  ruins  considerably  more 
ex  tensive  than  those  of  either  Ur  or  Larsa,  to  which  the  na- 
tives apply  the  name  of  Warka,  which  is  no  doubt  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  original  appellation.  [PI.  II.]  The  Erech,  or  Orech,58 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  appears  as  Huruk  in  the  cuneiform  geo- 
graphical lists,  became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Orchoe ; 59  and 
this  appellation,  probably  continuing  in  use  to  the  time  of  the 
Arab  conquest,  was  then  corrupted  into  Urka  or  Warka,  in 
which  shape  the  name  given  by  Nimrod  still  attaches  to  the 
second  of  his  cities.  The  ruins  stand  in  lat.  31°  19',  long.  45° 
40',  about  four  miles  from  the  nearest  bend  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  its  left  or  east  bank.  They  form  an  irregular  circle,  nearly 
six  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  defined  by  the  traces  of  an 
earthen  rampart,  in  some  places  forty  feet  high.  A  vast  mass 
of  undulating  mounds,  intersected  by  innumerable  channels 
and  ravines,  extends  almost  entirely  across  the  circular  space, 
in  a  direction,  which  is  nearly  north  and  south,  abutting  at 
either  end  upon  the  rampart.  East  and  west  of  this  mass  is  a 
comparatively  open  space,  where  the  mounds  are  scattered 
and  infrequent ;  while  outside  the  rampart  are  not  only  a  num- 
ber of  detached  hillocks  marking  the  site  of  ancient  buildings, 
but  in  one  direction — towards  the  east — the  city  may  be  traced 
continuously  by  means  of  ruined  edifices,  mounds,  and  pot- 
tery, fully  three  miles  beyond  the  rampart  into  the  desert. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  ruins  is  about  100  feet  ;  their  con- 
struction is  very  rude  and  primitive,  the  date  of  some  build- 
ings being  evidently  as  early  as  that  of  the  most  ancient  struct- 
ures of  either  Mugheir  or  Senkereh.60 

Sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  these  ruins,  still  on  the  left 
or  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  but  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  its  present  course,  are  the  remains  of  another  city, 
the  only  Chaldsean  ruins  which  can  dispute,  with  those  al- 
ready described,  the  palm  of  antiquity.  They  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  and  distinct  heaps,  which  seem  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  different  buildings,  and  are  divided  into  two  nearly 
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equal  groups  by  a  deep  ravine  or  channel  120  feet  wide,  appar- 
ently the  dry  bed  of  a  river  which  once  ran  through  the  town.01 
Conspicuous  among  the  other  hillocks  is  a  conical  heap,  occu- 
pying a  central  position  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river-bed, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  seventy  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  plain.6'2  Further  on  in  this  direction  is  a  low 
continuous  mound,  which  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  city.  The  ruins  are  of  considerable  extent,  but 
scarcely  so  large  as  those  at  either  Senkereh  or  Warka.  The 
name  which  now  attaches  to  them  is  Niffer  ;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  inscriptions  at  the  place,  that  the  ancient  Semitic  ap- 
pellation was  but  slightly  different.63  This  name,  as  read  on  the 
bilingual  tablets,  was  Nipur  ;  and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  this  word  which  appears  in  the  Talmud  as  Nopher,64 
we  are  perhaps  entitled,  on  the  authority  of  that  treasure- 
house  of  Hebrew  traditions,  to  identify  these  ruins  with  the 
Calneh  of  Moses,65  and  the  Calno  of  Isaiah.66 

About  sixty-five  miles  from  Niffer,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  a  direction  only  slightly  north  of  west, 
are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Borsippa.  These  consist  of  lit- 
tle more  than  the  ruins  of  a  single  building — the  great  temple  of 
Merodach — which  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
They  have  been  sometimes  regarded  as  really  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  Babylon ; 67  but  this  view  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  cuneiform  records,  which  distinctly  assign  to  the  ruins  in 
question  the  name  of  Borsip  or  Borsippa,  a  place  known  with 
certainty  to  have  been  distinct  from,  though  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of,  the  capital.68  A  remnant  of  the  ancient  name  appears 
to  be  contained  in  the  modern  appellation,  Birs-Nimrud  or  Birs- 
i-Nimrud,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation  from  the 
existing  language  of  the  country.69 

Fifteen  miles  from  thence,  to  the  north-east,  chiefly  but  not 
entirely  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  are  the  re- 
mains of  "  Babylon  the  Great,"  which  have  been  so  frequently 
described  by  travellers,  that  little  need  be  said  of  them  in  this 
place.  The  chief  ruins  cover  a  space  about  three  miles  long, 
and  from  one  to  two  broad,  and  consist  mainly  of  three  great 
masses  :  the  first  a  square  mound,  called  "  Babil "  by  the  Arabs, 
lying  towards  the  north  at  some  distance  from  the  other  re- 
mains ;  the  second  or  central  mound,  a  pile  called  the  "  Kasr" 
or  Palace;  and  the  third,  a  great  irregular  heap  lying  towards 
the  south,  known  as  the  "  mound  of  Amram,"  from  a  tomb 
which  crowns  its  summit.    The  "Kasr  n  ami  "Amram  "mounds 
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arc  enclosed  within  two  linos  of  rampart,  lying  at  right  angles 
to  each  otlm*,  and  forming,  with  the  river,  a  sort  of  triangle, 
within  which  all  the  principal  ruins  are  comprised,  except  the 
mound  called  "Babil."  Beyond  the  rampart,  towards  the  north, 
south,  and  cast,  and  also  across  the  river  to  the  west,  are  vari- 
ous smaller  detached  ruins,  while  the  whole  ground,  in  every 
direction,  is  covered  with  fragments  of  brick  and  with  nitre. 
the  sure  marks  of  former  habitations. 

The  other  cities  of  ancient  Chalda^a  which  may  be  located 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  are  Cutha,  now  Ibrahim,  fifteen 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Hyrnar ;  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim, 
which  was  at  Sura,  near  Mosaib  on  the  Euphrates,  about  twenty 
miles  above  Babylon  by  the  direct  route ;  and  Dur-Kurri-galzu, 
now  Akkerkuf ,  on  the  Saklawiyeh  canal,  six  miles  from  Bagh- 
dad, and  thirty  from  Mosaib,  in  a  direction  a  little  w^est  of  north. 
[PL  III.,  Fig.  1.]  Ihi,  or  Ahava,  is  probably  Hit,  ninety  miles 
above  Mosaib,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  Ohilmad  may  be 
Kalwadha,  near  Baghdad ;  and  Rubesi  is  perhaps  Zerghul,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Hie,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Euphrates.     Chaldaeaii  cities  appear  likewise  to  have  ex- 
isted at  Hymar,  ten  miles  from  Babylon  towards  the  east ;  at 
Sherifeh  and  Im  Khithr,  south  and  south-east  of  Hymar;  at 
Zibbliyeh,70  on  the  line  of  the  Nil  canal,  fifteen  miles  north-west 
of  Niffer ;  at  Delayhim  and  Bismiya,  in  the  Affej  marshes,  be- 
yond Niff er,  to  the  south-east ;  at  Phara  and  Jidr,  in  the  same 
region,  to  the  south-west  and  south-east  of  Bismiya ;  at  Ham- 
mam71  (PI.  III.,  Fig.  2),  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Phara,  be- 
tween the  Affej  and  the  Shatra  marshes ;  at  Tel-Ede,  six  miles 
from  Hammam,  to  the  south-south-west  (PI.  IV.,  Fig.  2) ;  at  Tel- 
Medineh  and  Tel-Sifr,  in  the  Shatra  marshes,  to  the  south-east 
of  Tel-Ede  and  the  north-east  of  Senkereh ;  at  Yokha,  east  of 
Hammam,  and  Nuffdyji,  north  of  Warka ;  at  Lethami,  near 
Niffer;  at  Iskhuriyeh,  north  of  Zibbliyeh,  near  the  Tigris;  at 
Tel-Kheir  and  Tel-Dhalab,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alluvium, 
to  the  north  of  Akkerkuf;  at  Duair,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  south  of  Hilleh  and  south-east  of  the  Birs-Nimrud ; 
at  Jeb  Mehari,  south  of  the  Bahr-i-Nedjif ;  at  Mai  Battush,  near 
Swaje ;  at  Tel-el-Lahm,  nine  or  ten  miles  south  of  Suk-es-She- 
ioukh,  and  at  Abu  Shahrein,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on  the 
very  border  of  the  Arabian  Desert. 72   Further  investigation  will 
probably  add  largely  to  this  catalogue,  for  many  parts  of  Bab- 
ylonia are  still  to  some  extent  unexplored.     This  is  especially 
true  of  the  tract  between  the  Shat-el-Hie  and  the  lower  Tigris,73 
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a  district  which,  according  to  the  geographers,  abounds  with 
ruins.  No  doubt  the  most  extensive  and  most  striking  of  the 
old  cities  have  been  visited ;  for  of  these  Europeans  are  sure  to 
hear  through  the  reports  of  natives.  But  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  sites  remain  unex- 
plored, and  even  unvisited ;  for  these  are  not  always  either  very 
extensive  or  very  conspicuous.  The  process  of  gradual  disin- 
tegration is  continually  lowering  the  height  of  the  Chaldsean 
ruins ;  and  depressed  mounds  are  commonly  the  sign  of  an  an- 
cient and  long-deserted  city.74  Such  remains  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  early  people,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  from  ruins  where  various  populations  have  raised  their 
fabrics  in  succession  upon  the  same  spot. 

The  cities  here  enumerated  may  not  perhaps,  in  all  cases, 
have  existed  in  the  Chaldaean  period.  The  evidence  hitherto 
obtained  connects  distinctly  with  that  period  only  the  follow- 
ing— Babylon,  Ur  or  Hur,  Larrak  or  Larsa,  Erech  or  Huruk. 
Calneh  or  Nopher,  Sippara,  Dur-Kurri-galzu,  Chilmad,  and  the 
places  now  called  Abu  Shahrein  and  Tel-Sifr.75  These  sites,  it 
will  be  observed,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  territory  from 
the  extreme  south  almost  to  the  extreme  north,  and  show  the 
extent  of  the  kingdom  to  have  been  that  above  assigned  to  it.76 
They  are  connected  together  by  a  similarity  in  building  arrange 
ments  and  materials,  in  language,  in  form  of  type  and  writing, 
and  sometimes  in  actual  names  of  monarchs.  The  most  an- 
cient, apparently,  are  those  towards  the  south,  at  Warka,  Sen- 
kereh,  Mugheir,  and  Niffer ;  and  here,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sea,  which  then  probably  reached  inland  as  far  as  Suk-es- 
Sheioukh,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  place  the  primitive  seat 
of  Chaldaean  power.  The  capital  of  the  whole  region  was  at 
first  Ur  or  Hur,  but  afterwards  became  Nipur,  and  finally  Ba- 
bel or  Babylon. 

The  geography  of  Chaldaea  is  scarcely  complete  without  a 
glance  at  the  countries  which  adjoin  upon  it.  On  the  west, 
approaching  generally  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
present  course  of  the  Euphrates,  is  the  Arabian  Desert,  consist- 
ing in  this  place  of  tertiary  sand  and  gravels,  having  a  general 
elevation  of  a  few  feet  above  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and  oc- 
casionally rising  into  ridges  of  no  great  height,  whose  direction 
is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  great  stream.  Such  are  the 
Hazem  and  the  Qassaim,  in  the  country  between  the  Bahr-i- 
Nedjif  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  low  pebbly  ridges  which  skirt  the 
valley  from  the  Bahr  to  below  Suk-es-Sheioukh.     Further  west 
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Wild-sow  and  pigs,  from  Koyunjik. 
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the  desert  becomes  more  stony,  its  surface  being  strewn  with 
numerous  Mocks  of  black  granite,  from  which  it  derives  its 
appellation  of  Hejerra.77  No  permanent  streams  water  this 
region  ;  occasional  "  wadys  "  or  torrent-courses,  only  full  after 
heavy  rains,  arc  found  ;  but  the  scattered  inhabitants  depend 
tor  water  chiefly  on  their  wells,  which  are  deep  and  numerous, 
hut  yield  only  a  scanty  supply  of  a  brackish  and  unpalatable 
fluid.  No  settled  population  can  at  any  time  have  found  sub- 
sistence in  this  region,  which  produces  only  a  few  dates,  and 
in  places  a  poor  and  unsucculent  herbage.  Sandstorms  are 
frequent,  and  at  times  the  baleful  simoon  sweeps  across  the 
entire  tract,  destroying  with  its  pestilential  breath  both  men 
and  animals.78 

Towards  the  north  Chaldsea  adjoined  upon  Assyria.  From 
the  foot  of  that  moderately  lofty  range  already  described,79 
which  the  Greeks  call  Masius,  and  the  modern  Turks  know  as 
Jebel  Tur  and  Karajah  Dagh,  extends,  for  above  300  miles,  a 
plain  of  low  elevation,  slightly  undulating  in  places,  and 
crossed  about  its  centre  by  an  important  limestone  ridge, 
known  as  the  Sinjar  hills,  which  have  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west,  beginning  about  Mosul,  and  terminating  a  little  below 
Rakkah.  This  track  differs  from  the  Chaldsean  lowland,  by 
being  at  once  less  flat  and  more  elevated.  Geologically  it  is  of 
secondary  formation,  while  Chaldaea  proper  is  tertiary  or  post- 
tertiary.  It  is  fairly  watered  towards  the  north,  but  below  the 
Sinjar  is  only  very  scantily  supplied.  In  modern  times  it  is 
for  nine  months  in  the  year  a  desert,  but  anciently  it  was  well 
inhabited,  means  having  apparently  been  found  to  bring  the 
whole  into  cultivation.  As  a  complete  account  of  this  entire 
region  must  be  given  in  another  part  of  the  present  volume, 
this  outline  (it  is  thought)  may  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

Eastward  of  Chaldaea,  separated  from  it  by  the  Tigris,  which 
in  its  lower  course  is  a  stream  of  more  body  than  the  Euphrates, 
was  the  country  known  to  the  Jews  as  Elam/0  to  the  early 
Greeks  as  Cissia,81  and  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Susis  or  Susiana.82 
This  territory  comprised  a  portion  of  the  mountain  country 
which  separates  Mesopotamia  from  Persia  ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  broad  and  rich  flats  intervening  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Tigris,  along  the  courses  of  the  Kerkhah, 
Kuran,  and  Jerahi  rivers.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  tract,  re- 
sembling Chaldaea  in  its  general  character,  with  the  exception 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  lent  it  freshness,  giving  it 
cooler  streams,  more  frequent  rains,  and  pleasanter  breezes. 
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( lapable  of  maintaining  with  ease  a  dense  population,  it  was 
likely,  in  the  early  times,  to  be  a  powerful  rival  to  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  kingdom,  over  which  we  shall  find  that  in  fact  it  some- 
times exercised  supremacy. 

On  the  south  Chaldaea  had  no  neighbor.  Here  a  spacious 
sea,  with  few  shoals,  land-locked,  and  therefore  protected  from 
the  violent  storms  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  invited  to  commerce, 
offering  a  ready  communication  with  India  and  Ceylon,  as  well 
as  with  Arabia  Felix,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt.  It  is  perhaps  to 
this  circumstance  of  her  geographical  position,  as  much  as  to 
any  other,  that  ancient  Chaldaea  owes  her  superiority  over  her 
neighbors,  and  her  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  five 
great  monarchies  of  the  ancient  world.  Commanding  at  once 
the  sea,  which  reaches  here  deep  into  the  land,  and  the  great 
rivers  by  means  of  which  the  commodities  of  the  land  were 
most  conveniently  brought  down  to  the  sea,  she  lay  in  the 
highway  of  trade,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  profit  by  her  position. 
There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Ur,  the  first  capital, 
was  a  great  maritime  emporium  ;  and  if  so,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  to  commerce  and  trade,  at  the  least  in  part,  the 
early  development  of  Chaldaean  greatness  was  owing. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CLIMATE  AND   PRODUCTIONS. 
"  Ager  totius  Asiee  fertilissimus.1'—  Plin.  H.  A.  vi.  26. 

Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Chaldaea,  which  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Central  China,  the  Punjab,  Palestine,  Marocco, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  Central  California,  has  a  climate  the 
warmth  of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  of  those 
regions.  Even  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  country,  the 
district  about  Baghdad,  the  thermometer  often  rises  during 
the  summer  to  120°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade;1  and  the  in- 
habitants are  forced  to  retreat  to  their  serdabs  or  cellars. - 
where  they  remain  during  the  day,  in  an  atmosphere  which, 
by  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  reduced  to  about 
100°.  Lower  down  the  valley,  at  Zobair,  Busrah,  and  Mohannn- 
rah,  the  summer  temperature  is  still  higher;8  and,  owing  to 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent  on  the  vicinitj  oi 
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the  sea,  the  heat  is  of  that  peculiarly  oppressive  character 
which  prevails  on  the  sea-coast  of  Hindustan,  in  Ceylon,  in 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  other  places 
win  >sesituati<  >n  is  similar.  The  vital  powers  languish  under  this 
oppression,  which  produces  in  the  European  a  lassitude  of  body 
and  a  prostration  of  mind  that  wholly  unfit  him  for  active  du- 
ties.  On  the  Asiatic,  however,  these  influences  seem  to  have 
little  effect.  The  Glial)  Arabs,  who  at  present  inhabit  the  re- 
gion, are  a  tall  and  warlike  race,  strong-limbed,  and  muscular  ;  * 
they  appear  to  enjoy  the  climate,  and  are  as  active,  as  healthy, 
and  as  long-lived  as  any  tribe  of  their  nation.  But  if  man  by 
long  residence  becomes  thoroughly  inured  to  the  intense  heat 
of  these  regions,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  animal  creation. 
Camels  sicken,  and  birds  are  so  distressed  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture that  they  sit  in  the  date- trees  about  Baghdad,  with  their 
mouths  open,  panting  for  fresh  air.5 

The  evils  proceeding  from  a  burning  temperature  are  aug- 
mented in  places  under  the  influence  of  winds,  which,  arising 
suddenly,  fill  the  air  with  an  impalpable  sand,  sometimes  cir- 
cling about  a  point,  sometimes  driving  with  furious  force 
across  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The  heated  particles,  by 
their  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  increase  its  fervid  glow, 
and,  penetrating  by  the  nose  and  mouth,  dry  up  the  moisture 
of  the  tongue,  parch  the  throat,  and  irritate  or  even  choke  the 
lungs.6  Earth  and  sky  are  alike  concealed  by  the  dusty  storm, 
through  which  no  object  can  be  distinguished  that  is  removed 
many  yards ;  a  lurid  gleam  surrounds  the  traveller,  and  seems 
to  accompany  him  as  he  moves :  every  landmark  is  hid  from 
view ;  and  to  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  added  that  of  becom- 
ing bewildered  and  losing  all  knowledge  of  the  road.  Such 
are  the  perils  encountered  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  in  the  times  with  which 
Ave  are  here  concerned  the  evils  just  described  had  an  existence. 
The  sands  of  Chaldsea,  which  are  still  progressive  and  advanc- 
ing, seem  to  have  reached  it  from  the  Arabian  Desert,  to  which 
they  properly  belong :  year  by  year  the  drifts  gain  upon  the  allu- 
vium, and  threaten  to  spread  over  the  whole  country.7  If  we 
may  calculate  the  earlier  by  the  present  rate  of  progress,  we 
must  conclude  that  anciently  these  shifting  sands  had  at  any 
rate  not  crossed  the  Euphrates. 

If  the  heat  of  summer  be  thus  fierce  and  trying,  the  cold  of 
winter  must  be  pronounced  to  be  very  moderate.  Frost,  in- 
deed, is  not  unknown  in  the  country ; 8  but  the  frosts  are  only 
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slight.  Keen  winds  blow  from  the  north,  and  in  the  morning 
the  ground  is  often  whitened  by  the  congelation  of  the  dew  ; 
the  Arabs,  impatient  of  a  low  temperature,  droop  and  flag;  but 
there  is  at  no  time  any  severity  of  cold ;  ice  rarely  forms  in  the 
marshes ;  snow  is  unknown ;  and  the  thermometer,  even  on  the 
grass,  does  not  often  sink  below  30°.  The  Persian  kings  passed 
their  winter  in  Babylon,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate; and  Indian  princes,  expelled  from  the  Peninsula,  are 
wont,  from  a  similar  cause,  to  fix  their  residence  at  Busrah  or 
Baghdad.  The  cold  of  which  travellers  speak  is  relative  rather 
than  positive.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  Lower  dial 
dsea  is  perhaps  J  00°,  whereas  in  England  it  is  scarcely  So  ; 
there  is  thus  a  greater  difference  between  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter  there  than  here ;  but  the  actual  greatest, 
cold — that  which  benumbs  the  Arabs  and  makes  them  fall  from 
their  horses9— is  no  more  than  we  often  experience  in  April,  or 
even  in  May. 

The  rainy  season  of  Chaldeea  is  in  the  winter  time.  Heavy 
showers  fall  in  November,  and  still  more  in  December,  which 
sensibly  raise  the  level  of  the  rivers.10  As  the  spring  advances 
the  showers  become  lighter  and  less  frequent ;  but  still  they  re- 
cur from  time  to  time,  until  the  summer  sets  in,  about  May. 
From  May  to  November  rain  is  very  rare  indeed.  The  sky 
continues  for  weeks  or  even  months  without  a  cloud;  and  the 
sun's  rays  are  only  tempered  for  a  short  time  at  morning  and 
at  evening  by  a  gray  mist  or  haze.  It  is  during  these  months 
that  the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  is  most  remarkable.  The 
strata  of  air,  unequally  heated,  and  therefore  differing  in  rar- 
ity, refract  the  rays  of  light,  fantastically  enlarging  and  dis- 
torting the  objects  seen  through  them,  which  frequently  ap- 
pear  raised  from  the  ground  and  hanging  in  mid-air,  or  else,  by 
a  repetition  of  their  image,  which  is  reflected  in  a  lower  stra- 
tum, give  the  impression  that  they  stand  up  out  of  a  lake 
Hence  the  delusion  which  has  so  often  driven  the  traveller  t< 
desperation— the  "  image  of  a  cool,  rippling,  watery  mirror."  " 
which  flies  before  him  as  he  advances,  and  at  once  provoke* 
and  mocks  his  thirst. 

The  fertility  of  Chaldsea  in  ancient  times  was  proverbial. 
'k  Of  all  countries  that  we  know,,,  says  Herodotus,  "there  i» 
none  that  is  so  fruitful  in  grain.  It  makes  no  pretension,  in- 
deed, of  growing  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree 
of  the  kind;  but  in  grain  it  is  so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly 
two  hundredfold,  and  when  the  production  is  at  the  greatest, 
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even  three  hundred -fold.  The  blade  of  the  wheat-plant  and  of 
the  barley -plant  is  often  four  ^fingers  in  breadth.  As  for  the 
millet  and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to  what  height  they  grow, 
though  within  my  own  knowledge ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
what  I  have   already  written  concerning  the  fruitfulness  of 

Babylonia  must  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  visited 
the  country." 12    Theophrastus,  the   disciple   of  Aristotle,  re- 
marks— "In   Babylon  the  wheat-fields   are   regularly   mown 
twice,  and  then  fed  off  with  beasts,  to  keep  down  the  luxuri- 
ance  of  the   leaf;   otherwise  the  plant  does  not  run  to  ear. 
When  this  is  done,  the  return,  in  lands  that  are  badly  culti- 
vated, is  fifty-fold ;  while,  in  those  that  are  well  farmed,  it  is  a 
hundred-fold. " 13    Strabo  observes — ' '  The  country  produces  bar- 
ley on  a  scale  not  known  elsewhere,  for  the  return  is  said  to  be 
three  hundred-fold.     All  other  wants  are  supplied  by  the  palm, 
which  furnishes  not  only  bread,  but  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and 
meal."14    Pliny  follows  Theophrastus,  with  the  exception  that 
he  makes  the  return  of  the  wheat-crop,  where  the  land  is  well 
farmed,  a  hundred  and  fifty-fold.16    The  wealth  of  the  region 
was  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  heavy  demands  which  were 
made  upon  it  by  the  Persian  kings,    as  well  as  by  the  riches 
which,  notwithstanding  these  demands,  were  accumulated  in 
the   hands   of  those  who  administered  its  government.     The 
money-tribute  paid  by  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  the  Persians 
was  a  thousand  talents  cf  silver  (nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  our  money)  annually ; ft  while  the  tribute  in  kind  was  reck- 
oned at  one  third  part  of  the  contributions  of  the  whole  empire.17 
Yet,  despite  this  drain  on  its  resources,  the  government  was  re- 
garded as  the  best  that  the  Persian  king  had  to  bestow,  and  the 
wealth  accumulated  by  Babylonian  satraps  was  extraordinary. 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  certain  Tritantsechmes,  a  governor,  who, 
to  his  own  knowledge,  derived  from  his  province  nearly  two 
bushels  of  silver  daily!     This  fortunate  individual  had  a  stud 
of  sixteen  thousand  mares,  with  a  proportionate  number  of 
horses.18    Another  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  region  may 
be  traced  in  the  fear  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  after  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  lest  the  Ten  Thousand  should  determine  to  settle  per- 
manently in  the  vicinity  of  Sittace  upon  the  Tigris.19    What- 
ever opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this  place, 
and  of  the  district  intended  by  Xenophon,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  in  the  alluvial  plain,20  and  so  contained  within  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Chaldsea. 

Modern  travellers,  speaking  of  Chalda?a  in  its  present  condi- 
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tion,  express  themselves  less  enthusiastically  than  the  ancients ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  agree  with  them  as  to  the  natural  capabili- 
ties of  the  country.  ' '  The  soil, "  says  one  of  the  most  judicious, 
' l  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  great  quantities  of  rice,  dates, 
and  grain  of  different  kinds,  though  it  is  not  cultivated  to 
above  half  the  degree  of  which  it  is  susceptible. " 21  "  The  soil  is 
rich,1'  says  another,  "not  less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  Egyptian  Nile."-2  "Although  greatly  changed  by  the 
neglect  of  man,"  observes  a  third,  "those  portions  of  Mesopo- 
tamia which  are  still  cultivated,  as  the  country  about  Hillah, 
show  that  the  region  has  all  the  fertility  ascribed  to  it  by  Her- 
odotus."23 There  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  productive 
qualities  of  the  district,  combined  with  a  general  lamentation 
over  the  existing  neglect  and  apathy  which  allow  such  gifts  of 
Nature  to  run  to  waste .  Cultivation,  we  are  told,  is  now  the 
exception,  instead  of  the  rule.  "Instead  of  the  luxuriant 
fields,  the  groves  and  gardens  of  former  times,  nothing  now 
meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste.,,  24  Many  parts  of  Chaldsea, 
naturally  as  productive  as  any  others,  are  at  present  pictures 
of  desolation.  Large  tracts  are  covered  by  unwholesome 
marshes,  producing  nothing  but  enormous  reeds;  others  lie 
waste  and  bare,  parched  up  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  water ;  in  some  places,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  sand-drifts  accumulate,  and  threaten  to  make  the 
whole  region  a  mere  portion  of  the  desert. 

The  great  cause  of  this  difference  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Chaldsea  is  the  neglect  of  the  water-courses.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  rivers  tend  to  desert  some  portions  of  the  allu- 
vium wholly,  which  then  become  utterly  unproductive;  while 
they  spread  themselves  out  over  others,  which  are  converted 
thereby  into  pestilential  swamps.  A  well-arranged  system  of 
embankments  and  irrigating  canals  is  necessary  in  order  to 
develop  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  to  derive 
from  the  rich  soil  of  this  vast  alluvium  the  valuable  and  va- 
ried products  which  it  can  be  made  to  furnish. 

Among  the  natural  products  of  the  region  two  stand  out  as 
pre-eminently  important— the  wheat-plant  and  the  date-palm. 
[PI.  IV.,  Fig.  2.]  According  to  the  native  tradition.-' wheat 
was  indigenous  in  Chaldsea;  and  the  first  comers  thus  found 
themselves  provided  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  Nature  with  the 
chief  necessary  of  life.  The  luxuriance  of  the  plant  was  ex- 
cessive. Its  leaves  were  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand, 
and  its  tendency  to  grow  leaves  was  so  greal  that  (as  we  have 
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the  Babylonians  used  to  mow  it  twice  and  then  pasture 
their  cattle  on  it  lor  awhile,  to  keep  down  the  blade  and  in- 
duce  the  plant  to  run  to  ear.  The  ultimate  return  was  enor- 
tnous;  on  the  most  moderate  computation'27  it  amounted  to  fif- 
ty-£old  at  the  least,  and  often  to  a  hundred-fold.  The  modern 
Oriental  is  content,  even  in  the  case  of  a  rich  soil,  with  a  ten- 
fold return.38 

The  date-palm  was  at  once  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  one 
of  thi'  most  ornamental  products  of  the  country.  "  Of  all  veg- 
etable forms,"  says  the  greatest  of  modern  naturalists,  "the 
palm  is  that  to  which  the  prize  of  beauty  has  been  assigned  by 
the  < ■<  mcurrcnt  voice  of  nations  in  all  ages. " >29  And  though  the 
dat  e-palm  is  in  form  perhaps  less  graceful  and  lovely  than  some 
of  its  sister  species,  it  possesses  in  the  dates  themselves  a  beauty 
which  they  lack.  These  charming  yellow  clusters,  semi-trans- 
parent, which  the  Greeks  likened  to  amber,30  and  moderns 
compare  to  gold,31  contrast,  both  in  shade  and  tint,  with  the 
green  feathery  branches  beneath  whose  shade  they  hang,  and 
give  a  richness  to  the  landscape  they  adorn  which  adds  greatly 
to  its  attractions.  And  the  utility  of  the  palm  has  been  at  all 
times  proverbial.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  uses. 2  The  Greeks,  with  more  moderation, 
spoke  of  it  as  furnishing  the  Babylonians  with  bread,  wine, 
vinegar,  honey,  groats,  string  and  ropes  of  all  kinds,  firing, 
and  a  mash  for  fattening  cattle.33  The  fruit  was  excellent,  and 
has  formed  at  all  times  an  important  article  of  nourishment 
in  the  country.  It  was  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried,  forming  in 
the  latter  case  a  delicious  sweetmeat.34  The  wine,  "sweet  but 
headachy, "**  was  probably  not  the  spirit  which  it  is  at  present 
customary  to  distil  from  the  dates,  but  the  slightly  intoxicating 
drink  called  lagby  in  North  Africa,  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  tree  itself  by  decapitating  it,  and  suffering  the  juice  to 
flow.*3  The  vinegar  was  perhaps  the  same  fluid  corrupted,  or  it 
may  have  been  obtained  from  the  dates.  The  honey  was  palm- 
su^ar,  likewise  procurable  from  the  sap.  How  the  groats  were 
obtained  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  appears  that  the  pith  of  the 
palm  was  eaten  formerly  in  Babylonia,  and  was  thought  to 
have  a  very  agreeable  flavor.37  Ropes  were  made  from  the 
fibres  of  the  bark ;  and  the  wood  was  employed  for  building 
and  furniture.38  It  was  soft,  light  and  easily  worked;  but 
tough,  strong  and  fibrous  ;' 

The  cultivation  of  the  date-palm  was  widely  extended  in 
Chaldaea,  probably  from  very  early  times.     The  combination 
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of  sand,  moisture,  and  a  moderately  saline  soil,  in  which  it  de- 
lights,40 was  there  found  in  perfection,  more  especially  in  the 
lower  country,  which  had  but  recently  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea.  Even  now,  when  cultivation  is  almost  wholly  laid 
aside,  a  thick  forest  of  luxuriant  date-trees  clothes  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  on  either  side,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mugheir 
to  its  embouchure  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.41  Anciently 
the  tract  was  much  more  generally  wooded  with  them.  l '  Palm- 
trees  grow  in  numbers  over  the  whole  of  the  flat  country,1' 
says  one  of  the  most  observant  and  truthful  of  travellers — 
Herodotus.42  According  to  the  historians  of  Julian,  a  forest  of 
verdure  extended  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  alluvium,  which 
he  crossed,  to  Mesene,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.43  When  the 
Arabian  conquerors  settled  themselves  in  the  lower  country, 
they  were  so  charmed  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  the 
abundant  date-groves,  that  they  compared  the  region  with  the 
country  about  Damascus,  and  reckoned  it  among  their  four 
earthly  paradises.44  The  propagation  of  the  date-palm  was 
chiefly  from  seed.  In  Chaldaea,  however,  it  was  increased 
sometimes  from  suckers  or  offshoots  thrown  up  from  the  stem 
of  the  old  tree ; 45  at  other  times  by  a  species  of  cutting,  the  en- 
tire head  being  struck  off  with  about  three  feet  of  stem, 
notched,  and  then  planted  in  moist  ground.46  Several  varieties 
of  the  tree  were  cultivated ;  but  one  was  esteemed  above  all 
the  rest,  both  for  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  It  bore  the 
name  of  "  Royal,"  and  grew  only  in  one  place  near  Babylon.47 

Beside  these  two  precious  products,  Chaldaea  produced  ex- 
cellent barley,  millet,  sesame,  vetches  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.48 
It  was,  however,  deficient  in  variety  of  trees,  possessing 
scarcely  any  but  the  palm  and  the  cypress.  Pomegranates, 
tamarisks,  poplars,  and  acacias  are  even  now  almost  the  only 
trees  besides  the  two  above  mentioned,  to  be  found  between 
Samarah  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  tamarisk  grows  chiefly 
as  a  shrub  along  the  rivers,  but  sometimes  attains  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  tree,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  solitary  tree  "  still  grow- 
ing upon  the  ruins  of  Babylon.49  The  pomegranates  with  their 
scarlet  flowers,  and  the  acacias  with  their  light  and  graceful 
foliage,  ornament  the  banks  of  the  streams,  generally  inter- 
mingled with  the  far  more  frequent  palm,  while  oranges,  ap- 
ples, pears,  and  vines  are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards. 

Among  the  vegetable  products  of  Ghaldeea  must  be  noticed, 
as  almost  peculiar  to  the  region,  its  enormous  reeds,     |  PL   V.J 
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These,  which  ore  represented  with  much  spirit  in  the  sculptures 
of  Sennacherib,  cover  the  marshes  in  the  summer-time,  rising 
often  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.5)  The  Arabs  of 
the  marsh  region  form  their  houses  of  this  material,  binding 
the  stems  of  the  reeds  together,  and  bending  them  into  arches, 
to  make  the  skeleton  of  their  buildings;  while,  to  form  the 
walls,  they  stretch  across  from  arch  to  arch  mats  made  of  the 
leaves.  From  the  same  fragile  substance  they  construct  their 
tcrradas  or  light  boats,  which,  when  rendered  waterproof  by 
means  of  bitumen,  will  support  the  weight  of  three  or  four 
men.61 

In  mineral  products  Chaldsea  was  very  deficient  indeed.  The 
alluvium  is  wholly  destitute  of  metals,  and  even  of  stone,  which 
must  be  obtained,  if  wanted,  from  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
neighboring  parts  of  Arabia  could  furnish  sandstone  and  the 
more  distant  basalt ;  which  appears  to  have  been  in  fact  trans- 
ported occasionally  to  the  Chaldsean  cities.52  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  chief  importation  of  stone  was  by  the  rivers,  whose 
waters  would  readily  convey  it  to  almost  any  part  of  Chaldaea 
from  the  regions  above  the  alluvium.  This  we  know  to  have 
been  done  in  some  cases,53  but  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  makes 
it  clear  that  such  importation  was  very  limited.  The  Chal- 
daeans  found,  in  default  of  stone,  a  very  tolerable  material  in 
their  own  country;  which  produced  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  excellent  clay,  easily  moulded  into  bricks,  and  not  even 
requiring  to  be  baked  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  builder.  Expos- 
ure to  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  hardened  the  clay  sufficiently 
for  most  purposes,  while  a  few  hours  in  a  kiln  made  it  as  firm 
and  durable  as  freestone,  or  even  granite.  Chaldsea,  again, 
yielded  various  substances  suitable  for  mortar.  Calcareous 
earths  abound  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  towards 
the  Arabian  frontier ; w  while  everywhere  a  tenacious  slime  or 
mud  is  easily  procurable,  which,  though  imperfect  as  a  cement, 
can  serve  the  purpose,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  always 
at  hand.  Bitumen  is  also  produced  largely  in  some  parts,  par- 
ticularly at  Hit,  where  are  the  inexhaustible  springs  which 
have  made  that  spot  famous  in  all  ages. 55  Naphtha  and  bitumen 
are  here  given  forth  separately  in  equal  abundance ;  and  these 
two  substances,  boiled  together  in  certain  proportions,  form  a 
third  kind  of  cement,  superior  to  the  slime  or  mud,  but  inferior 
to  lime-mortar.  Petroleum,  called  by  the  Orientals  mumia,  is 
another  product  of  the  bitumen-pits.50 

The  wild  animals  indigenous  in  Babylonia  appear  to  be 
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chiefly  the  following:— the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  hyaena,  the 
lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  wild-boar,  the 
buffalo,  the  stag,  the  gazelle,  the  jerboa,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the 
badger,  and  the  porcupine.  The  Mesopotamian  lion  is  a  noble 
animal.  Taller  and  larger  than  a  Mount  St.  Bernard  dog,  he 
wanders  over  the  plains  their  undisputed  lord,  unless  when  an 
European  ventures  to  question  his  pre-eminence.  The  Arabs 
tremble  at  his  approach,  and  willingly  surrender  to  him  the 
choicest  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Unless  urged  by  hunger,  he 
seldom  attacks  man,  but  contents  himself  with  the  destruction 
of  buffaloes,  camels,  dogs,  and  sheep.  When  taken  young,  he 
is  easily  tamed,  and  then  manifests  considerable  attachment  to 
his  master.57  In  his  wild  state  he  haunts  the  marshes  and  the 
banks  of  the  various  streams  and  canals,  concealing  himself 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  wandering  abroad  in  search  of  his 
prey,  to  obtain  which  he  will  approach  with  boldness  to  the 
very  skirts  of  an  Arab  encampment.  His  roar  is  not  deep  or 
terrible,  but  like  the  cry  of  a  child  in  pain,  or  the  first  w^ail  of 
the  jackal  after  sunset,  only  louder,  clearer  and  more  prolonged. 
Two  varieties  of  the  lion  appear  to  exist:  the  one  is  maneless, 
while  the  other  has  a  long  mane,  which  is  black  and  shaggy. 
The  former  is  now  the  more  common  in  the  country ;  but  the 
latter,  which  is  the  fiercer  of  the  two,58  is  the  one  ordinarily 
represented  upon  the  sculptures.  The  lioness  is  nearly  as  much 
feared  as  the  lion ;  when  her  young  are  attacked,  or  when  she 
has  lost  them,  she  is  perhaps  even  more  terrible.  Her  roar  is 
said  to  be  deeper  and  far  more  imposing  thamxrf  the  male.59 

The  other  animals  require  but  few  remark^.  Gazelles  are 
plentiful  in  the  more  sandy  regions;  buffaloes  abound  in  the 
marshes  of  the  south,  where  they  are  domesticated,  and  form 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ; 60  troops  of  jackals  are  com- 
mon, while  the  hysena  and  wolf  are  comparatively  rare:  the 
wild-boar  frequents  the  river  banks  and  marshes,  as  depicted 
in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  [PL  VI.,  Fig.  1];  hares  abound  in 
the  country  about  Baghdad ;  porcupines  and  badgers  are  found 
in  most  places;  leopards,  lynxes,  wild-cats,  and  deer,  are  some- 
what uncommon. 

Chaldsea  possesses  a  great  variety  of  birds.  Fata  >ns,  vultures, 
kites,  owls,  hawks  and  crows  of  various  kinds,  francolins  or 
black  partridges,  pelicans,  wild-geese,  ducks,  teal,  cranes,  her- 
ons, kingfishers,  and  pigeons,  are  among  the  most  common. 
The  sand-grouse  I  Pterocles  arenarius)  is  occasionally  found,  as 
also  are  >i>'v  eagle  and  the  bee  eater,     Fish  are  abundant  in  tii.- 
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rivers  and  marshes,  principally  barbel  and  carj),  which  latter 
grow  to  a  great  size  in  the  Euphrates.  Barbel  form  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  food  of  the  Arabs  inhabiting  the  Affej 
marshes,  who  take  them  commonly  by  means  of  a  fish-spear.01 
In  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  is  wholly  within  the  influence  of  the 
tides,  there  is  a  species  of  goby,  which  is  amphibious.  This 
tisli  lies  in  myriads  on  the  mud-banks  left  uncovered  by  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  and  moves  with  great  agility  on  the  approach 
of  birds.  Nature  seems  to  have  made  the  goby  in  one  of  her 
most  freakish  moods.  It  is  equally  at  home  in  the  earth,  the 
air,  and  the  water;  and  at  different  times  in  the  day  may  be 
observed  swimming  in  the  stream,  basking  upon  the  surface  of 
the  tidal  banks,  and  burrowing  deep  in  the  mud.62 

The  domestic  animals  are  camels,  horses,  buffaloes,  cows  and 
oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs.  The  most  valuable  of  the  last 
mentioned  are  grayhounds,  which  are  employed  to  course  the 
gazelle  and  the  hare.  The  camels,  horses,  and  buffaloes  are  of 
superior  quality ;  but  the  cows  and  oxen  seem  to  be  a  very  in- 
ferior breed.63  The  goats  and  the  sheep  are  small,  and  yield  a 
scanty  supply  of  a  somewhat  coarse  wool.64  Still  their  flocks 
and  herds  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  people,  who  have 
nearly  forsaken  the  agriculture  which  anciently  gave  ChaldaBa 
its  pre-eminence,  and  have  relapsed  very  generally  into  a  no- 
madic or  semi-nomadic  condition.  The  insecurity  of  property 
consequent  upon  bad  government  has  in  a  great  measure  caused 
this  change,  which  renders  the  bounty  of  Nature  useless,  and 
allows  immense  capabilities  to  run  to  waste.  The  present  con- 
dition of  Babylonia  gives  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  its  former 
state,  which  must  be  estimated  not  from  modern  statistics,  but 
from  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  and  the  evidences  which 
the  country  itself  presents.  From  them  we  conclude  that  this 
region  was  among  the  most  productive  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  spontaneously  producing  some  of  the  best  gifts  of  God 
to  man,  and  capable,  under  careful  management,  of  being  made 
one  continuous  garden. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   PEOPLE. 

"  A  mighty  nation,  an  ancient  nation." — Jebem.  v.  15. 

That  the  great  alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  was  among  the  countries  first  occupied  by  man  after 
the  Deluge,  is  affirmed  by  Scripture,1  and  generally  allowed  by 
writers  upon  ancient  history.2  Scripture  places  the  original 
occupation  at  a  time  when  language  had  not  yet  broken  up 
into  its  different  forms,  and  when,  consequently,  races,  as  we 
now  understand  the  term,  can  scarcely  have  existed.  It  is 
not,  however,  into  the  character  of  these  primeval  inhabitants 
that  we  have  here  to  inquire,  but  into  the  ethnic  affinities  and 
characteristics  of  that  race,  whatever  it  was,  which  first  estab- 
lished an  important  kingdom  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain — a 
kingdom  which  eventually  became  an  empire.  According  to 
the  ordinary  theory,  this  race  was  Aramaic  or  Semitic.  "  The 
name  of  Aramaeans,  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,"  says  Niebuhr, 
' '  comprises  the  nations  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  to  the  Euxine,  the  river  Halys,  and  Pales- 
tine. They  applied  to  themselves  the  name  of  Aram,  and  the 
Greeks  called  them  Assyrians,  which  is  the  same  as  Syrians!  >.). 
Within  that  great  extent  of  country  there  existed,  of  course, 
various  dialectic  differences  of  language ;  and  there  can  be  little 
d<  )ubt  but  that  in  some  places  the  nation  was  mixed  with  other 
races."3  The  early  inhabitants  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  how- 
ever, he  considers  to  have  been  pure  Aramaeans,  closely  akin  to 
the  Assyrians,  from  whom,  indeed,  he  regards  them  as  only 
separate  politically.4 

Similar  views  are  entertained  by  most  modern  writers.5 
Baron  Bunsen,  in  one  of  his  latest  works,0  regards  the  fact  as 
completely  established  by  the  results  of  recent  researches  in 
Babylonia.  Professor  M.  Miiller,  though  expressing  himself 
with  more  caution,  inclines  to  the  same  conclusion.7  Popular 
works,  in  the  shape  of  Cyclopaedias  and  short  general  histories, 
diffuse  the  impression.  Hence  a  difficulty  is  felt  with  regard 
to  the  Scriptural  statenient  concerning  the  first  kingdom  in 
these  parts,  which  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  Cushifce  01 
Ethiopian.     ' '  And  Cash  begat  Niiu  rod:  (he  began  to  be  a  might v 
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one  in  t ho  earth;  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord; 
wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord ;)  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and 
Ereeh,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."8  Ac- 
cording to  this  passage  the  early  Chalda3ans  should  be  Hamites, 
not  Semites— Ethiopians,  not  Aramaeans;  they  should  present 
analogies  and  points  of  connection  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  of  Southern  Arabia  and  Mekran,  not 
with  those  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pal- 
estine. It  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  this  chapter  to  show 
that  the  Mosaical  narrative  conveys  the  exact  truth — a  truth 
alike  in  accordance  with  the  earliest  classical  traditions,  and 
with  the  latest  results  of  modern  comparative  philology. 

It  will  be  desirable,  however,  before  proceeding  to  establish 
the  correctness  of  these  assertions,  to  examine  the  grounds  on 
which  the  opposite  belief  has  been  held  so  long  and  so  confi- 
dently. Heeren  draws  his  chief  argument  from  the  supposed 
character  of  the  language.  Assuming  the  form  of  speech  called 
Chaldee  to  be  the  original  tongue  of  the  people,  he  remarks 
that  it  is  "  an  Aramaean  dialect,  differing  but  slightly  from 
the  proper  Syriac. " 9  Chaldee  is  known  partly  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  in  which  it  is  used  occasionally,10  partly  from  the 
Targums  (or  Chaldsean  paraphrases  of  different  portions  of  the 
Sacred  Volume),  some  of  which  belong  to  about  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  partly  from  the  two  Talmuds,  or  collections  of 
Jewish  traditions,  made  in  the  third  and  fifth  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  language  of  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  which  the  Jews,  as  captives, 
were  forced  to  learn,  and  which  thenceforth  took  the  place  of 
their  own  tongue.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this 
is  a  true  account  of  the  matter.  The  Babylonian  language  of 
the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  to  be  far  nearer  to  Hebrew 
than  to  Chaldee,  which  appears  therefore  to  be  misnamed,  and 
to  represent  the  western  rather  than  the  eastern  Aramaic. 
The  Chaldee  argument  thus  falls  to  the  ground ;  but  in  refut- 
ing it  an  admission  has  been  made  which  may  be  thought  to 
furnish  fully  as  good  proof  of  early  Babylonian  Semitism  as 
the  rejected  theory. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Babylonian  language  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  to  be  far  nearer  to  Hebrew  than  to 
Chaldee.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  close  indeed  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
Babylonians  of  that  period,  although  they  did  not  speak  the 
tongue  known  to  modern  linguists  as  Chaldee,  did  certainly 
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employ  a  Semitic  or  Aramaean  dialect,  and  so  far  may  be  set 
down  as  Semites.  And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  such 
modern  philologists  as  still  maintain  the  Semitic  character  of 
the  primitive  Chaldseans  principally  rely.11  But  it  can  be 
proved  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  country,  that  between  the 
date  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  Chaldeean  kingdom  and  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  language  of  Lower  Mesopotamia 
underwent  an  entire  change.  To  whatever  causes  this  may 
have  been  owing — a  subject  which  will  be  hereafter  investi- 
gated12— the  fact  is  certain ;  and  it  entirely  destroys  the  force 
of  the  argument  from  the  language  of  the  Babylonians  at  the 
later  period. 

Another  ground,  and  that  which  seems  to  have  had  the  chief 
weight  with  Niebuhr,  is  the  supposed  identity  or  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  Babylonians  with  the  Assyrians.  That  the  latter 
people  were  Semites  has  never  been  denied ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
a  point  supported  by  such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  renders  it 
quite  unassailable.  If,  therefore,  the  primitive  Babylonians 
were  once  proved  to  be  a  mere  portion  of  the  far  greater 
Assyrian  nation,  locally  and  politically,  but  not  ethnically 
separate  from  them,  their  Semitic  character  would  thereupon  be 
fully  established.  Now  that  this  was  the  belief  of  Herodotus 
must  be  at  once  allowed.  Not  only  does  that  writer  regard  the 
later  Babylonians  as  Assyrians — ' k  Assyrians  of  Babylon, "  as  he 
expresses  it13 — and  look  on  Babylonia  as  a  mere  ' '  district  of 
Assyria,"  u  but,  by  adopting  the  mythic  genealogy,  which  made 
Ninus  the  son  of  Belus,15  he  throws  back  the  connection  to  the 
very  origin  of  the  two  nations,  and  distinctly  pronounces  it  a 
connection  of  race.  But  Herodotus  is  a  very  weak  authority 
on  the  antiquities  of  any  nation,  even  his  own ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  carried  back  to  a  remote  period 
a  state  of  things  which  he  saw  existing  in  his  own  age.  If  the 
later  Babylonians  were,  in  manners  and  customs,  in  religion 
and  in  language,  a  close- counterpart  of  the  Assyrians,  he  would 
naturally  suppose  them  descended  from  the  same  stock.  It  is 
his  habit  to  transfer  back  to  former  times  the  condition  of 
things  in  his  own  day.  Thus  he  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peloponnese  before  the  Dorian  invasion  "  Dorians,"  v  regards 
Athens  as  the  second  city  in  Greece  when  Cnesns  sent  his 
embassies,17  and  describes  as  the  ancient  Persian  religion  that 
corrupted  form  which  existed  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.18 
He  is  an  excellent  authority  for  what  he  had  himself  seen,  or 
for  what  he  had   laboriously  collected    by   inquiry  from  eye* 
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witnesses;  but  he  had  neither  the  critical  acumen  nor  the 
linguistic  knowledge  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  trust- 
worthy opinion  on  a  matter  belonging  to  the  remote  history  of  a 
distant  people.  And  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  ethnic 
identity  of  the  two  nations  is  certainly  not  confirmed  by  other 
ancient  writers.  Berosus  seems  to  have  very  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  or 
Chaldseans,  as  maybe  seen  even  through  the  doubly-distorting 
mod  ium  of  Polyhistor  and  the  Armenian  Eusebius. 19  Diodorus 
Siculusmade  the  two  nations  separate  and  hostile  in  very  early 
times. "  Pliny  draws  a  clear  line  between  the  "  Chaldsean  races," 
of  which  Babylon  was  the  head,  and  the  Assyrians  of  the  region 
above  them.*21  Even  Herodotus  in  one  place  admits  a  certain 
amount  of  ethnic  difference ;  for,  in  his  list  of  the  nations 
forming  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  mentions  the  Chaldseans  as 
serving  with,  but  not  included  among,  the  Assyrians.22 

The  grounds,  then,  upon  which  the  supposed  Semitic  character 
of  the  ancient  Chaldseans  has  been  based,  fail,  one  and  all ;  and 
it  remains  to  consider  whether  we  have  data  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  determinately  assigning  them  to  any  other  stock. 

Now  a  large  amount  of  tradition — classical  and  other — 
brings  Ethiopians  into  these  parts,  and  connects,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  the  early  dwellers  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley,  especially  with  those  upon  its  up- 
per course.  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians,  says  that  they 
were  "divided"  and  dw^elt  "at  the  ends  of  earth,  towards  the 
setting  and  the  rising  sun.'''' 23  This  passage  has  been  variously 
apprehended.  It  has  been  supposed  to  mean  the  mere  division 
of  the  Ethiopians  south  of  Egypt  by  the  river  Nile,  whereby 
some  inhabited  its  eastern  and  some  its  western  bank.24  Again 
it  has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  Africa,  both  found  by  voyagers  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
Ethiopians,  who  were  "  divided  "  by  the  vast  extent  of  continent 
that  lay  between  them. 25  But  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
is  that  which  Strabo  gives  from  Ephorus,26  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  considered  as  occupying  all  the  south  coast  both  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  as  ' '  divided  "  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  (which  sepa- 
rated the  two  continents)  into  eastern  and  western — Asiatic  and 
African.  This  was  an  "old  opinion  "of  the  Greeks,  we  are 
told ;  and,  though  Strabo  thinks  it  indicated  their  ignorance, 
we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  holding  it  that  it  might  not  im- 
probably have  arisen  from  real,  though  imperfect,  knowledge. 

The  traditions  wTith  respect  to  Memnon  serve  very  closely  to 
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connect  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  with  the  country  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Memnon,  King  of  Ethiopia,  according  to 
Hesiod27  and  Pindar,'28  is  regarded  by  iEschylus  as  the  son  of  a 
Cissian  woman,*29  and  by  Herodotus  and  others  as  the  founder 
of  Susa.30  He  leads  an  army  of  combined  Susianians  and 
Ethiopians  to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  his  father's  brother,  and, 
after  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  perishes  in  one  of  the 
battles  before  Troy.31  At  the  same  time  he  is  claimed  as  one  of 
their  monarchs  by  the  Ethiopians  upon  the  Nile,3"2  and  identified 
by  the  Egyptians  with  their  king,  Amunoph  EI.,88  whose  statue 
became  known  as  "the  vocal  Memnon."  Sometimes  his  expe- 
dition is  supposed  to  have  started  from  the  African  Ethiopia, 
and  to  have  proceeded  by  way  of  Egypt  to  its  destination.34 
There  were  palaces,  called  "  Memnonia,"  and  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  him,  both  in  Egypt  and  at  Susa ; 35  and  there  was 
a  tribe,  called  Memnones,  near  Meroe.36  Memnon  thus  unites 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Ethiopians;  and  the  less  we 
regard  him  as  an  historical  personage,  the  more  must  we  view 
him  as  personifying  the  ethnic  identity  of  the  two  races. 

The  ordinary  genealogies  containing  the  name  of  Belus  point 
in  the  same  direction,  and  serve  more  definitely  to  connect  the 
Babylonians  with  the  Cushites  of  the  Nile.  Pherecydes,  who 
is  an  earlier  writer  than  Herodotus,  makes  Agenor,  the  son  of 
Neptune,  marry  Damno,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  have  issue 
Phoenix,  Issea,  and  Melia,  of  whom  Melia  marries  Danaus,  and 
Issea  iEgyptus.37  Apollodorus,  the  disciple  of  Eratosthenes, 
expresses  the  connection  thus: — " Neptune  took  to  wife  Libya 
(or  Africa),  and  had  issue  Belus  and  Agenor.  Belus  married 
Anchinoe,  daughter  of  Nile,  who  gave  birth  to  iEgyptus, 
Danaus,  Cepheus,  and  Phineus.  Agenor  married  Telepliassa. 
and  had  issue  Europa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix.v38  Eupo- 
lemus,  who  professes  to  record  the  Babylonian  tradition  on  the 
subject,  tells  us  that  the  first  Belus,  whom  he  identifies  with 
Saturn,  had  two  sons,  Belus  and  Canaan.  Canaan  begat  the 
progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians  (Phoenix?),  who  had  two  sons. 
Chum  and  Mestraim,  the  ancestors  respectively  of  the  Ethiopi- 
ans and  the  Egyptians. *'  Charax  of  Pergamus  spoke  of  iEgypt 1 1  s 
as  the  son  of  Belus.40  John  of  Antioch  agrees  with  Apollo 
dorus,  but  makes  certain  additions.  According  to  him,  Neptune 
and  Lybia  had  three  children,  Agenor.  Belus,  and  Enyalius  or 
Mars.  Belus  married  Sida,  and  had  issue  ^Egyptus  and 
Danaus;  while  Agenor  married  Tyro,  and  became  the  father  of 
five  children  -Cadmus.  Phoenix,  Syrus,  Cilix.  and  Europa.41 
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Many  further  proofs  might  be  adduced,  were  they  needed, 
of  the  Greek  belief  in  an  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  situated  somewhere 
between  Arabia  and  India,  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean 
S.  sa.  Herodotus  twice  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia,4*2  whom 
he  very  carefully  distinguishes  from  those  of  Africa,  and  who 
can  only  be  sought  in  this  position.  Ephorus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  extended  the  Ethiopians  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  washed  by  the  Southern  Ocean.  Eusebius  has  preserved 
a  tradition  that,  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  a  body  of 
Ethiopians  migrated  from  the  country  about  the  Indus,  and 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.43  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus,  by 
making  Memnon,  the  Ethiopian  king,  son  of  the  Dawn  ('Hwf),44 
imply  their  belief  in  an  Ethiopia  situated  to  the  east  rather 
than  to  the  south  of  Greece.  These  are  a  few  out  of  the  manj 
similar  notices  which  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  from  classi- 
cal writers,  establishing,  if  not  the  fact  itself,  yet  at  any  rate 
a  full  belief  in  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the  best  informed  among 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  traditions  of  the  Armenians  are  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  Greeks.  The  Armenian  Geography  applies  the 
name  of  Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  to  the  four  great  regions,  Media, 
Persia,  Susiana  or  Elymais,  and  Aria,  or  to  the  whole  territory 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Tigris.45  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  great 
Armenian  historian,  identifies  Belus,  King  of  Babylon,  with 
Nimrod;48  while  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  for  him  a  geneal- 
ogy only  slightly  different  from  that  in  our  present  copies  of 
Genesis,  making  Nimrod  the  grandson  of  Cush,  and  the  son  of 
Mizraim.47  He  thus  connects,  in  the  closest  way,  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  Proper,  uniting  moreover,  by  his  iden- 
tification of  Nimrod  with  Belus,  the  Babylonians  of  later  times, 
who  worshipped  Belus  as  their  hero-founder,  with  the  prim- 
itive population  introduced  into  the  country  by  Nim- 
rod. 

The  names  of  Belus  and  Cush,  thus  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion, have  remained  attached  to  some  portion  or  other  of  the 
region  in  question  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
t  ract  immediately  east  of  the  Tigris  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Cissia  {Kcaaia)  or  Cosssea  (Koooaia),  no  less  than  as  Elymais 
or  Elam.  The  country  east  of  Kerman  was  named  Kusan 
throughout  the  Sassanian  period.18  The  same  region  is  now 
Beloochistan,  the  country  of  the  Belooches  or  Belus,  while  ad- 
joining it  ontheeastisCutch,  orKooch,  a  term  standing  to  Cush 
as  Belooch  stands  to  Belus.  Again,  Cissia  or  Cosssea  is  now 
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Khuzistan,  or  the  land  of  Khuz  (  \*z>),  a  name  not  very  re* 
mote  from  Cush  •  but  perhaps  this  is  only  a  coincidence. 

To  the  traditions  and  traces  here  enumerated  must  be  added, 
as  of  primary  importance,  the  Biblical  tradition,  which  is  de 
livered  to  us  very  simply  and  plainly  in  that  precious  docu- 
ment the  "  ToldothBeniNoah,"  or  "Book of  the  Generations  of 
the  Sons  of  Noah,"  which  well  deserves  to  be  called  "the  most 
authentic  record  that  we  possess  for  the  affiliation  of  nations. "  *9 
•'The  sons  of  Ham,"  we  are  told,  "were  Cush,  and  Mizraiin, 

and  Phut,  and  Canaan And  Cush  begat  Nimrod 

And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  Here  a  primitive 
Babylonian  kingdom  is  assigned  to  a  people  distinctly  said  to 
have  been  Cushite  by  blood,50  and  to  have  stood  in  close  con- 
nection with  Mizraim,  or  the  people  of  Egypt,  Phut,  or  those  of 
Central  Africa,  and  Canaan,  or  those  of  Palestine.  It  is  the 
simplest  and  the  best  interpretation  of  this  passage  to  under- 
stand it  as  asserting  that  the  four  races — the  Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Libyans,  and  Canaanites — were  ethnically  con- 
nected, being  all  descended  from  Ham  ;  and  further,  that  the 
primitive  people  of  Babylon  were  a  subdivision  of  one  of  these 
races,  namely  of  the  Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  connected  in  some 
degree  with  the  Canaanites,  Egyptians,  and  Libyans,  but  still 
more  closely  with  the  people  which  dwelt  anciently  upon  the 
Upper  Nile. 

The  conclusions  thus  recommended  to  us  by  the  consentient 
primitive  traditions  of  so  many  races,  have  lately  received 
most  important  and  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  results 
of  linguistic  research.  After  the  most  remarkable  of  Che  MJ 
opotamian  mounds  had  yielded  their  treasures,  and  supplied 
the  historical  student  with  numerous  and  copious  documents 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  great  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
empires,  it  was  determined  to  explore  Chalda?a  Proper,  where 
mounds  of  less  pretension,  but  still  of  considerable  height, 
marked  the  sites  of  a  number  of  ancient  cities.  The  excava- 
tions conducted  at  these  places,  especially  at  Niffer,  Senkereh, 
Warka,  and  Mugheir,  were  eminently  successful  Among 
their  other  unexpected  results  was  the  discovery,  in  the  must 
ancient  remains,  of  a  new  form  of  speech,  differing  greatly 
from  the  later  Babylonian  language  and  presenting  analo- 
gies with  the  early  language  of  Susiana.  as  well  as  with  that 
of  the  second  column  of  the  Arluenienian  inscriptions.  In 
grammatical  structure  this  ancient  tongue  resembles  dialects 
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of  the  Turanian  family,  hut  its  vocabulary  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  "decidedly  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  ;"61and  the  modern 
languages  to  which  it  approaches  the  nearest  are  thought  to 
be  the  Mahra  of  Southern  Arabia  and  the  Galla  of  Abyssinia. 
Thus  comparative  philology  appears  to  confirm  the  old  tradi- 
tions. An  Eastern  Ethiopia  instead  of  being  the  invention  of 
bewildered  ignorance,62  is  rather  a  reality  which  henceforth 
it  Avill  require  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  to  doubt  ;  and  the 
primitive  race  which  bore  sway  in  Chaldeea  Proper  is  with  much 
probability  assigned  to  this  ethnic  type. 

The  most  striking  physical  characteristics  of  the  African 
Ethiopians  were  their  swart  complexions,  and  their  crisp  or 
frizzled  hair.  According  to  Herodotus  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians 
were  equally  dark,  but  their  hair  was  straight  and  not  friz- 
zled.53 Probably  in  neither  case  was  the  complexion  what  we 
understand  by  black,  but  rather  a  dark  red-brown  or  copper- 
color,  which  is  the  tint  of  the  modern  Gallas  and  Abyssinians, 
as  well  as  of  the  Cha'b  and  Montefik  Arabs  and  the  Belooches. 
The  hair  was  no  doubt  abundant  ;  but  it  was  certainly  not 
woolly  like  that  of  the  negroes.  There  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  negro  hair  and  that  of  the  Ethiopian  race,  which 
is  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  crisp,  but  never  woolly. 
This  distinction  is  carefully  marked  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, as  is  also  the  distinction  between  the  Ethiopian  and  ne- 
gro complexions  ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  as 
much  difference  between  the  two  races  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
times.  The  African  races  descended  from  the  Ethiopians  are  on 
the  whole  a  handsome  rather  than  an  ugly  people ;  their  figure 
is  slender  and  well  shaped ;  their  features  are  regular,  and  have 
some  delicacy  ;  the  forehead  is  straight  and  fairly  high ;  the 
nose  long,  straight,  and  fine,  but  scarcely  so  prominent  as  that 
of  Europeans:  the  chin  is  pointed  and  good.  [PI.  VI.,  Fig.  2.] 
The  principal  defect  is  in  the  mouth,  which  has  lips  too  thick 
and  full  for  beauty,  though  they  are  not  turned  out  like  a  ne- 
gro's.54 We  do  not  possess  any  representations  of  the  ancient 
people  which  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  the  early  Cushite 
period.  Abundant  hair  has  been  noticed  in  an  early  tomb ; 55 
.11  id  this  in  the  later  Babylonians,  who  must  have  been  de- 
scended in  great  part  from  the  earlier,  was  very  conspicuous ; M 
hut  otherwise  we  have  as  yet  no  direct  evidence  with  respect 
h>  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  primitive  race.57  That 
they  were  brave  and  warlike,  ingenious,  energetic,  and  perse- 
\  <  ting,  we  have  ample  evidence,  which  will  appear  in  late* 
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chapters  of  this  work  ;  but  we  can  do  little  more  than  conject- 
ure their  physical  appearance,  which,  however,  we  may  fairly 
suppose  to  have  resembled  that  of  other  Ethiopian  nations. 

When  the  early  inhabitants  of  Chaldeea  are  pronounced  to 
have  belonged  to  the  same  race  with  the  dwellers  upon  the  Up  • 
per  Nile,  the  question  naturally  arises,  which  were  the  primi- 
tive people,  and  which  the  colonists  ?  Is  the  country  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode 
of  the  Cushite  race,  whence  it  spread  eastward  and  westward, 
on  the  one  hand  to  Susiana,  Persia  Proper,  Carmania,  Gedrosia, 
and  India  itself  ;  on  the  other  to  Arabia  and  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  migration  proceeded  in 
one  direction  only — that  the  Cushites,  having  occupied  the 
country  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  sent  their  colonies 
along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  whence  they  crept  on  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  occupying  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  and  thence 
spreading  into  Mekran,  Kerman,  and  the  regions  bordering 
upon  the  Indus  ?  Plausible  reasons  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  either  hypothesis.  The  situation  of  Babylonia,  and  its 
proximity  to  that  mountain  region  where  man  must  have  first 
"increased  and  multiplied "  after  the  Flood,  are  in  favor  of  its 
being  the  original  centre  from  which  the  other  Cushite  races 
were  derived.  The  Biblical  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Ham 
points,  however,  the  other  way  ;  for  it  derives  Nimrod  from 
Cush,  not  Cush  from  Nimrod.  Indeed  this  document  seems  to 
follow  the  Hamites  from  Africa — emphatically  ' '  the  land  of 
Ham  "58 — in  one  line  along  Southern  Arabia  to  Shinar  or  Baby- 
lonia, in  another  from  Egypt  through  Canaan  into  Syria.  The 
antiquity  of  civilization  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  pre- 
ceded by  many  centuries  that  even  of  primitive  Chalda?a,  is 
another  argument  in  favor  of  the  migration  having  been  from 
west  to  east  ;  and  the  monuments  and  traditions  of  the  Chal- 
dseans  themselves  have  been  thought  to  present  some  curious 
indications  of  an  East  African  origin.59  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  seems  most  probable  that  the  race  designated  in  Scrip- 
ture by  the  hero-founder  Nimrod,  and  among  the  Greeks  by 
theeponymof  Belus,  passed  from  East  Africa,  by  way  of  Ara- 
bia, to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  shortly  before  the  opening 
of  the  historical  period. 

Upon  the  ethnic  basis  here  indicated,  there  was  grafted,  it 
would  seem,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  second,  probably  Tura- 
nian, element,  which  very  importantly  affected  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  people.    The  Burbur  or  Akkod}  who 
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are  found  to  have  been  a  principal  tribe  under  the  early  kings, 
;nv  connected  by  name,  religion,  and  in  some  degree  by  lan- 
guage, with  an  important  people  of  Armenia,  called  Burbur 
and  Urarda,  the  Aiarodians  (apparently)  of  Herodotus.60  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  race  at  a  very  remote  date  de- 
scended upon  the  plain  country,  conquering  the  original  Cushite 
inhabitants,  and  by  degrees  blending  with  them,  though  the 
fusion  remained  incomplete  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  early  inscriptions,  though  Cushite  in  its  vocabu- 
lary, is  Turanian  in  many  points  of  its  grammatical  structure, 
as  in  its  use  of  post-positions,  particles,  and  pronominal  suf- 
fixes ;  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  scarcely  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Cushites  of  Lower  Babylon  must  in  some  way 
or  other  have  become  mixed  with  a  Turanian  people.  The 
mode  and  time  of  the  commixture  are  matters  altogether  be- 
yond our  knowledge.  We  can  only  note  the  fact  as  indicated 
by  the  phenomena,  and  form,  or  abstain  from  forming,  as  we 
please,  hypotheses  with  respect  to  its  accompanying  circum- 
stances. 

Besides  these  two  main  constituents  of  the  Chaldaean  race, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  a  Semitic  and  an  Arian  ele- 
ment existed  in  the  early  population  of  the  country.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  early  kings  are  continually  designated  in  the  in- 
scriptions by  the  title  of  kiprat-arbat,  "the  four  nations,"  or 
arbalisun,  "the  four  tongues."  In  Abraham's  time,  again, 
the  league  of  four  kings  seems  correspondent  to  a  fourfold 
ethnic  division,  Cushite,  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Arian,  the 
chief  authority  and  ethnic  preponderance  being  with  the  Cush- 
ites.61 The  language  also  of  the  early  inscriptions  is  thought  to 
contain  traces  of  Semitic  and  Arian  influence  ;  so  that  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  the  "  four  tongues  "  intended  were  not  mere 
local  dialects,  but  distinct  languages,  the  representatives  re- 
spectively of  the  four  great  families  of  human  speech. 

It  would  result  from  this  review  of  the  linguistic  facts  and 
other  ethnic  indications,  that  the  Chaidaeans  were  not  a  pure, 
but  a  very  mixed  people.  Like  the  Romans  in  ancient  and  the 
English  in  modern  Europe,  they  were  a  ' '  colluvio  gentium  om- 
nium," a  union  of  various  races  between  which  there  wTas 
marked  and  violent  contrast.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  such  races  are  among  those  which  play  the  most  distin- 
guished part  in  the  world's  history,  and  most  vitally  affect  its 
progress. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Chaldaean,  under  which  it  has 
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been  customary  to  designate  this  mixed  people,  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  in  the  native  documents  of  the  early  period  it  does 
not  occur  at  all.  Indeed  it  first  appears  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions of  the  ninth  century  before  our  era,  being  then  used 
as  the  name  of  the  dominant  race  in  the  country  about  Babylon. 
Still,  as  Berosus,  who  cannot  easily  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
ancient  appellation  of  his  race,  applies  the  term  Chaldsean  to 
the  primitive  people,62  and  as  Scripture  assigns  Ur  to  the 
(Jhaldees  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  this  term,  whenever  it  came  historically  into  use, 
is  in  fact  no  unfit  designation  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  that  it  designates  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  capital,  Ur  or  Hur — Khaldi  being  in  the  Burbnr  dialect 
the  exact  equivalent  of  Hur,  which  was  the  proper  name  of 
the  Moon-God,  and  Chaldseans  being  thus  either  ' '  Moon-wor- 
shippers," or  simply  "  inhabitants  of  the  town  dedicated  to, 
and  called  after,  the  Moon."  Like  the  term  4t  Babylonian,"  it 
would  at  first  have  designated  simply  the  dwellers  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  would  subsequently  have  been  extended  to  the  people 
generally. 

A  different  theory  has  of  late  years  been  usually  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  Chalda?ans.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  a  race  entirely  distinct  from  the  early  Babylonians — 
Armenians,  Arabs,  Kurds,  or  Sclaves — who  came  down  from 
the  north  long  after  the  historical  period,  and  settled  as  the 
dominant  race  in  the  lower  Mesopotamian  valley.63  Philolog- 
ical arguments  of  the  weakest  and  most  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter were  confidently  adduced  in  support  of  these  views ;  °4  but 
they  obtained  acceptance  chiefly  on  account  of  certain  passages 
of  Scripture,  which  were  thought  to  imply  that  the  Ghaldeeans 
first  colonized  Babylonia  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  The  most  important  of  these  passages  is  in  Isaia  1 1 . 
That  prophet,  in  his  denunciation  of  woe  upon  Tyre,  says,  ac- 
cording to  our  translation, — ' '  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans ; 
this  people  ivas  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that 
dwell  in  the  wilderness;  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof,  they 
raised  up  the  palaces  thereof;  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin;"66  or, 
according  to  Bishop  Lowth,  ; '  Behold  the  land  of  the  Gha  Id  8B1  ids. 
This  people  was  of  no  account.  (The  Assyrians  founded  it  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  they  raised  the  watch-towers, 
they  set  up  the  palaces  thereof.)  This  people  hath  reduced  her 
and  shall  reduce  her  to  ruin."    U  was  argued  thai  we  had  berg 
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a  plain  declaration  that,  till  a  little  before  Isaiah's  time,  the 
Chaldseans  had  never  existed  asa  nation.  Then,  it  was  said, 
they  obtained  for  the  first  time  fixed  habitations  from  one  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  who  settled  them  in  a  city,  probably  Baby- 
lon. Shortly  afterwards,  following  the  analogy  of  so  many 
Eastern  races,  they  suddenly  sprang  up  to  power.  Here 
another  passage  of  Scripture  was  thought  to  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  their  history.  k'Lo!  I  rtt*set*p  the  Chaldseans," 
says  Kabakkuk,  "that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  shall 
march  through  the  breadth  of  the  land  to  possess  the  dwelling 
places  that  are  not  theirs.  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful; 
their  judgment  and  their  dignity  shall  proceed  of  themselves; 
their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves :  and  their  horsemen  shall  spread 
themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall  come  from  far ;  they  shall 
fly  as  an  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat ;  they  shall  come  all  for  vio- 
lence; their  faces  shall  nip  as  the  east  wind,  and  they  shall 
gather  the  captivity  as  the  sand.  And  they  shall  scoff  at  the 
kings,  and  the  princes  shall  be  a  scorn  unto  them ;  they  shall 
deride  every  stronghold;  they  shall  heap  dust  and  take  it."06 
The  Chaldseans,  recent  occupants  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  and 
there  only  a  dominant  race,  like  the  Normans  in  England  or 
the  Lombards  in  North  Italy,  were,  on  a  sudden,  ' '  raised  up ' 
— elevated  from  their  low  estate  of  Assyrian  colonists  to  the 
conquering  people  which  they  became  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Such  was  the  theory,  originally  advanced  by  Gesenius,  which, 
variously  modified  by  other  writers,  held  its  ground  on  the 
whole  as  the  established  view,  until  the  recent  cuneiform  dis- 
coveries. It  was,  from  the  first,  a  theory  full  of  difficulty. 
The  mention  of  the  Chaldseans  in  Job,67  and  even  in  Genesis,68 
asa  well  known  people,  was  in  contradiction  to  the  supposed 
recent  origin  of  the  race.  The  explanation  of  the  obscure  pas- 
sage in  the  23d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  on  which  the  theory  was 
mainly  based,  was  at  variance  with  other  clearer  passages  of 
i  he  same  prophet.  Babylon  is  called  by  Isaiah  the  "daughter 
of  the  Chaldseans,"89  and  is  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  city,  long 
•■  the  glory  of  kingdoms,"70  the  oppressor  of  nations,  the  power 
ih.it  "smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke.1'71 
She  is  "the  lady  of  kingdoms.'' TJ  and  "the  beauty  of  theChal- 
dees1  excellency. " T:i  The  Chaldseans  are  thus  in  Isaiah,  as  else- 
where generally  in  Scripture,  the  people  of  Babylonia,  the 
term  "  Babylonians  "  not  being  used  by  him;  Babylon  is  their 
chief  city,  not  one  which  they  have  conquered  and  occupied, 
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but  their  "daughter  "—"the  beauty  of  their  excellency ;  "  and 
so  all  the  antiquity  and  glory  which  is  assigned  to  Babylon  be- 
long necessarily  in  Isaiah's  mind  to  the  Chaldeeans.  The 
verse,  therefore,  in  the  23d  chapter,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  built,  can  at  most  refer  to  some  temporary  depression  of 
the  Chaldaeans,  which  made  it  a  greater  disgrace  to  Tyre  that 
she  should  be  conquered  by  them.  Again,  the  theory  of  Gese- 
nius  took  no  account  of  the  native  historian,  who  is  (next  to 
Scripture)  the  best  literary  authority  for  the  facts  of  Babylo- 
nian history.  Berosus  not  only  said  nothing  of  any  influx  of 
an  alien  race  into  Babylonia  shortly  before  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  pointedly  identified  the  Chaldaeans  of  that 
period  with  the  primitive  people  of  the  country.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  he  would  do  this  from  national  vamty,  to  avoid 
the  confession  of  a  conquest,  for  he  admits  no  fewer  than  three 
conquests  of  Babylon,  a  Midian,  an  Arabian,  and  an  Assyrian.74 
Thus,  even  apart  from  the  monuments,  the  theory  in  question 
would  be  untenable.  It  really  originated  in  linguistic  specula- 
tions,75 which  turn  out  to  have  been  altogether  mistaken. 

The  joint  authority  of  Scripture  and  of  Berosus  will  proba- 
bly be  accepted  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  term 
which,  if  not  strictly  correct,  is  yet  familiar  to  us,  and  which 
will  conveniently  serve  to  distinguish  the  primitive  monarchy, 
whose  chief  seats  were  in  Chaldsea  Proper  (or  the  tract  imme- 
diately bordering  upon  the  Persian  Gulf) ,  from  the  later  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  which  had  its  head-quarters  further  to  the  north. 
The  people  of  this  first  kingdom  will  therefore  be  called  Chal- 
dseans,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  applied  the 
name  to  themselves,  or  that  it  was  even  known  to  them  in 
primitive  times. 

The  general  character  of  this  remarkable  people  will  best  ap- 
pear from  the  account,  presently  to  be  given,  of  their  manners, 
their  mode  of  life,  their  arts,  their  science,  their  religion,  and 
their  history.     It  is  not  convenient  to  forestall  in  this  place  the 
results  of  almost  all  our  coming  inquiries.     Suffice  it  to  observe 
that,  though  possessed  of  not  many  natural  advantages,  the 
Chaldsean  people  exhibited  a  fertility  of  invention,  a  genius, 
and  an  energy  which  place  them  high  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  more  especially  in  t  he  list  of  those  descended  from  a  Ham 
itic  stock.     For  the  List  3000  years  the  world  has  been  n; 
indebted  for  its  advancement  to  the  Semitic  and  [ndo-Euro] 
races;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the  first  ages.     Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon— Mizraim  and  Nimrod     both  idants  of  Ham    led  the 
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way,  and  acted  as  the  pioneers  of  mankind  in  the  various  un- 
hidden fields  of  art,  literature,  and  science.     Alphabetic  writ- 
ing, astronomy,  history,  chronology,  architecture,  plastic  art, 
sculpture,  navigation,  agriculture,  textile  industry,  seem,  all  of 
them,  to  have  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  coun- 
tries.    The  beginnings  may  have  been  often  humble  enough. 
We  may  laugh  at  the  rude  picture-writing,  the  uncouth  brick 
pyramid,  the  coarse  fabric,  the  homely  and  ill-shapen  instru- 
ments, as  they  present  themselves  to  our  notice  in  the  remains 
of  these  ancient  nations ;  but  they  are  really  worthier  of  our 
admiration  than  of  our  ridicule.     The  first  inventors  of  any  art 
are  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their  race;  and  the  bold 
step  which  they  take  from  the  unknown  to  the  known,  from 
blank  ignorance  to  discovery,  is  equal  to  many  steps  of  subse- 
quent progress.     lkThe  commencement,"  says  Aristotle,  "is 
more  than  half  of  the  whole."76     This  is  a  sound  judgment; 
and  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  bear  it  in  mind  during  the 
review,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  of  the  language,  writ- 
ing, useful  and  ornamental  art,  science,  and  literature  of  the 
( Jhaldseans.     "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  both  in  the  in- 
dividual and  the  species ;  and  the  human  race  at  the  present 
day  lies  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  genius  and  industry  of 
early  ages. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING. 

"  Tpdu/iara  ml  y"Xc)Ooa  Xa2,daiu>v"— Dan.  i.  4  (Sept.  vers.). 

It  was  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  Chaldsea,  in  the 
earliest  times  to  which  we  can  go  back,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
habited by  four  principal  tribes.  The  early  kings  are  continu- 
ally represented  on  the  monuments  as  sovereigns  over  the  Kip- 
rat  arbat,  or,  "Four  Races."  These  "Four  Races"  are  called 
Sometimes  the  Arba  Lisun,  or  "  Four  Tongues,"  whence  we  may 
<•■  include  that  they  were  distinguished  from  one  another,  among- 
st her  differences,  by  a  variety  in  their  forms  of  speech.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  the  variety  could  not,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined merely  from  this  expression;  but  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  most  closely  studied  the  subject  appears  to  be  that 
the  differences  were  great  and  marked— the  languages  in  fact 
belonging  to  the  four  great  varieties  of  human  speech -the 
Hamitic,  Semitic.  Arian,  and  Turanian, 
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The  language  vvhieh  the  early  inscriptions  have  revealed  t<  i 
us  is  not,  of  course,  composed  equally  of  these  four  elements. 
It  does,  however,  contain  strong  marks  of  admixture.  It  is 
predominantly  Oushite  in  its  vocabulary,  Turanian  in  its  struct- 
ure. Its  closest  analogies  are  with  such  dialects  as  the  Mafvra 
of  Arabia,  the  Galla  and  Wolaitsa  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  an 
cient  language  of  Egypt,  but  in  certain  cases  it  more  resembles 
the  Turkish,  Tatar,  and  Magyar  (Turanian)  dialects;  while  in 
some  it  presents  Semitic  and  in  others  Arian  affinities.  This 
will  appear  sufficiently  from  the  following  list : — 

Dingir  or  Dimir,  "  God."    Compare  Turkish  Tengri. 

Alia,  "father."    Compare  Turkish  atta.    Eteaix  "father"  in  the  Wolaitsa  (AJbj  $ 

sinian)  dialeet. 
Sis,  "  brother."    Compare  Wolaitsa  and  Woratta  isha. 
Tur,  "a  youth,"  "  a  son,"    Compare  the  tar-khan  of  the  Farthians  (Turani;u  y 

who  was  the  Crown  Prinee. 
K,  "  a  house."    Compare  ancient  Egyptian  e,  and  Turkish  ev. 
Ka,  "a  gate."    Compare  Turkish  kcvpi. 
Kharran,  "  a  road."    Compare  Galla  kara. 
Hunt,  "a  town."    Compare  Heb.  -y^. 

Ar,  "a  river."    Compare  Heb.  *1J"Q,  Arab.  nahr. 

Gabri,  "  a  mountain."    Compare  Arabic  jabal. 

Ki,  "the  earth." 

Kingi,  "a  country." 

San,  "the  sun." 

Kha,  "a  fish"  (?). 

Kurra,  "  a  horse."    Compare  Arabic  gurra. 

Quski,  "  gold."  Compare  Galla  werke.  Guski  means  also  "  red  "  and  "  the  evening." 

Babar,  "silver,"  "white,"  "the  morning."    Compare  Agau  bar,  Tigre  burrur. 

Zabar,  "copper."    Compare  Arabic  sifr. 

Humid,  "iron."    Compare  Arabic  hadid. 

Zakad,  "  the  head."     Compare  Gonga  toko. 

Kat,  "  the  hand."    Compare  Gonga  kiso. 

Si,  "the  eye." 

Pi,  "the  ear."    Compare  Magyar//'/. 

(hda,  "great."    Compare  Galla  guda. 

Tura,  "  little."    Compare  Gonga  tu  and  Galla  Una. 

Kelga,  "powerful." 

Ginn,  "first." 

Mix,  "many."    Compare  Agau  minch  or  meneh. 

Gar,  "  to  do." 

Egir,  "after."    Compare  Hhamara  (Abyssinian)  igrta. 

The  grammar  of  this  language  is  still  but  very  little  known. 
The  conjugations  of  verbs  are  said  to  be  very  intricate  and  diffi 

cult,  a  great  variety  of  verbal  forms  being  from  the  same  root, 
as  in  Hebrew,  by  means  of  preformatives.  Number  and  per 
son  in  the  verbs  are  marked  by  suffixes — the  third  person  sin- 
gular (masculine)  by  hi  (compare  Gonga  hi.  "  he  '">.  orani  (com- 
pare Galla  ami,  "he',),  the  third  person  plural  by  bi-nini. 
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Ground-plan  of  Mugheir  Temple. 
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Mugheir  Temple  restored. 
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1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8.  Half-columns,  patterned  with  coloured  cones. 
6,  7.  Flat  wall,  projecting  in  front  of  the  half-columns. 
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Ground-plan  of  chambers  excavated  at  Abu-Shahrcin. 
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The  accusative  case  in  nouns  is  marked  by  a  postposition,  Jcu, 
as  in  Hindustani.  The  plural  of  pronouns  and  substantives  is 
formed  sometimes  by  reduplication.  Thus  n'i  is  "him,"  while 
nini  is  "them;"  and  Chanaan,  Yavnan,  Libnan  seem  to  be 
plural  forms  from  Chna,   Ydvan  and  Liban. 

A  curious  anomaly  occurs  in  the  declension  of  pronouns.1 
When  accompanied  by  the  preposition  kita,  "  with,"  there  is  a 
tmesis  of  the  preposition,  and  the  pronouns  are  placed  between 
its  first  and  second  syllable;  e.g.  ni,  "him" — ki-ni-ta,  uwith 
him."  This  takes  place  in  every  number  and  person,  as  the 
following  scheme  will  show: — 

1st  person.  2d  person.  3d  person. 

Sing,    ki-mu-ta  ki-zu-ta  ki-ni-ta 

(with  me)  (with  thee)  (with  him) 

Plnr.     ki-mi-ta  ki-zxi-ninl-ta  ki-nini-ta 

(with  us)  (with  you)  (with  them) 

N.  B. — The  formation  of  the  second  person  plural  deserves 
attention.  The  word  zu-niniw,,  clearly,  composed  of  the  two 
elements,  zu,  "thee,"  and  nini,  "them" — so  that  instead  of 
having  a  word  for  "you,"  the  Chaldseans  employed  for  it  the 
periphrasis  "thee-them"  !  There  is,  I  believe,  no  known  lan- 
guage  which  presents  a  parallel  anomaly. 

Mich  are  the  chief  known  features  of  this  interesting  but  dim- 
cult  form  ( >f  speech.  A  specimen  may  now  be  given  of  the  mode 
i  1 1  which  it  was  written.  Among  the  eariiests  of  the  monuments 
hitherto  discovered  are  a  set  of  bricks  bearing  the  following 
cuneiform  inscription  [PI.  VI.,  Fig.  3]: — 

This  inscription  is  explained  to  mean: — "  Beltis,  his  lady, 
has  caused  Urukh  (0,  the  pious  chief,  King  of  Hur,  and  King 
of  the  land  (?)  of  the  Akkad,  to  build  a  temple  to  her."    In  the 
cue  locality  where  it  occurs,2  bricks  are  also  found  bearing 
evidently  the  same  inscription,  but  written  in  a  different  man- 
Instead  of  the  wedge  and  arrow-head  being  the  elements 
of  the  writing,  the  whole  is  formed  by  straight  lines  of  almost 
uniform  thickness,  and  the  impression  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  a  single  stamp.     [PI.  VII.,  Fig.  l.J 

This  mode  of  writing,  which  has  been  called  without  much 
reason  "the  hieratic/1 3  and  of  which  we  have  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  instances,  has  confirmed  a  conjecture,  originally  suggested 
by  the  early  cuneiform  writing  itself,  that  the  characters  were 
at  first  the  pictures  of  objects.  In  some  cases  the  pictorial  rep- 
resentation is  very  plain  and  palpable.  For  instance,  the  "  de- 
terminative v  of  a  god— the  sign,  that  is.  which  marks  that  the 
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name  of  a  god  is  about  to  follow,  in  this  early  rectilinear  writ- 
ing is  ^>k^  ,  an  eight-rayed  star.  The  archaic  cuneiform 
keeps  closely  to  this  type,  merely  changing  the  lines  into  wedges, 
thus  **jj)^  — ,  while  the  later  cuneiform  first  unites  the  oblique 

wedges  in  one  >>)^ ,  and  then  omits  them  as  unnecessary,  re- 
taining only  the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal  ones  »T  . 
Again,  the  character  representing  the  word  "hand"  is,  in  the 
rectilinear  writing   ^—{ ,  in  the   archaic  cuneiform 


in  the  later  cuneiform  j»  ] .  The  five  lines  (afterwards  re- 
duced to  four)  clearly  represent  the  thumb  and  the  four  fingers. 
So  the  character  ordinarily  representing  "a  house''  -     7 

idently  formed  from  the  original  \     '   1.  the  ground-plan 


is  ev 


of  a  house;  and  that  denoting  "the  sun"  ^J  *   comes  from 

A\  ,   through  1^%,   and   j*-w  ,    the  original  ^>  being  the 

best  representation  that  straight  lines  could  give  of  the  sun. 
In  the  case  of  ha,  "a  gate,"  we  have  not  the  original  design; 

but  we  may  see  posts,  bars,  and  hinges  m1^  Y .  the  ordi- 

nary  character.4 
Another  curious  example  of  the  pictorial  origin  of  the  letters 
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i  3  furnished  by  the  character  ^3^41 '  wllich  *s  *^e  French 

une,  tlic  feminine  of  "  one."    This  character  may  be  traced  up 
through  several  known  forms  to  an  original  picture,  which  is 
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thus  given  on  a  Koyunjik  tablet  =j g.     It  has  been  con 

jectured that  the  object  here  represented  is  "a  sarcophagus. 
But  the  true  account  seems  to  be  thiitit  is  &  double-toothed  comb, 
a  toilet  article  peculiar  to  women,  and  therefore  one  which 
might  well  be  taken  to  express  "  a  woman,"  or  more  generally 
t  he  feminine  gender.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  emblem  is  the 
very  one  still  in  use  among  the  Lurs,  in  the  mountains  over- 
hanging Babylonia.6  And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  the 
phonetic  power  of  the  character  here  spoken  of  is  it  (or  yat) — 
the  ordinary  Semitic  feminine  ending. 

The  original  writing,  it  would  therefore  seem,  was  a  picture- 
writing  as  rude  as  that  of  the  Mexicans.     Objects  were  them- 
selves represented,  but  coarsely  and  grotesquely — and,  which  is 
ecially  remarkable,  without  any  curved  lines.     This  would 
•11  to  indicate  that  the  system  grew  up  where  a  hard  ma- 
terial, probably  stone,  was  alone  used.     The  cuneiform  writing 
arose  when  clay  took  the  place  of  stone  as  a  material.     A  small 
I  with  a  square  or  triangular  point,7  impressed,  by  a  series 
of  distinct  touches,  the  outline  of  the  old  pictured  objects  011 
the  soft  clay  of  tablets  and  bricks.     In  course  of  time  simplifi- 
cations took  place.     The  less  important  wedges  were  omitted. 
One  stroke  took  the  place  of  two,  or  sometimes  of  three.     In 
this  way  the  old  form  of  objects  became,  in  all  but  a  few  cases, 
very  indistinct;  while  generally  it  was  lost  altogether. 

Originally  each  character  had,  it  would  seem,  the  phonetic 
power  of  the  name  borne  by  the  object  which  it  represented. 
But,  as  this  name  was  different  in  the  languages  of  the  different 
tribes  inhabiting  the  country,  the  same  character  came  often  to 
liave  several  distinct  phonetic  values.  For  instance,  the  char- 
ter      _      J  , representing  "  a  house,"  had  the  phonetic  values 

of  e,  bit,  and  mal,  because  those  were  the  words  expressive  of 
"'  a  house,"  among  the  Hamitic,  Semitic,  and  Arian populations 
respectively.  Again,  characters  did  not  always  retain  their 
original  phonetic  powers,  but  abbrev  iated  them.  Thus  the  char- 
acter which  originally  stood  for  Assur,    "Assyria,"  came  to 
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have  the  sound  of  as,  that  denoting  bil,  ' '  a  lord, "  had  in  addition 
the  sound  of  bi,  and  so  on.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  feel  any  certainty  in  regard  to  the  phonetic 
representation  of  a  single  line  of  these  old  inscriptions.  The 
meaning  of  each  word  may  be  well  known ;  but  the  articulate 
sounds  which  were  in  the  old  times  attached  to  them  may  be 
matter  almost  of  conjecture. 

The  Chaldsean  characters  are  of  three  kinds — letters  proper, 
monograms,  and  determinatives.  With  regard  to  the  letters 
proper,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  remark,  except  that  they 
have  almost  always  a  syllabic  force.  The  monograms  represent 
in  a  brief  way,  by  a  wedge  or  a  group  of  wedges,  an  entire 
word,  often  of  two  or  three  syllables,  as  Nebo,  Babil,  Merodach, 
etc.  The  determinatives  mark  that  the  word  which  they 
accompany  is  a  word  of  a  certain  class,  as  a  god,  a  man,  a 
country,  a  town,  etc.  These  last,  it  is  probable,  were  not 
sounded  at  all  when  the  word  was  read.  They  served,  in  some 
degree,  the  purpose  of  our  capital  letters,  in  the  middle  of 
sentences,  but  gave  more  exact  notice  of  the  nature  of  the 
coming  word.  Curiously  enough,  they  are  retained  sometimes, 
where  the  word  which  they  accompany  has  merely  its  phonetic 
power,  as  (generally)  when  the  names  of  gods  form  a  part  of 
the  names  of  monarchs. 

It  has  been  noticed  already  that  the  chief  material  on  which 
the  ancient  Chaldseans  wrote  was  moist  clay,  in  the  two  forms 
of  tablets  and  bricks.  On  bricks  are  found  only  royal  inscrip- 
tions, having  reference  to  the  building  in  which  the  bricks  were 
used,  commonly  designating  its  purpose,  and  giving  the  nam*' 
and  titles  of  the  monarch  who  erected  it.8  The  inscription 
does  not  occupy  the  whole1  brick,  but  a  square  or  rectangular 
space  towards  its  centre.  It  is  in  some  cases  stamped,  in  some 
impressed  with  a  tool.  The  writing— as  in  all  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, excepting  those  upon  seals — is  from  left  to  right, 
and  the  lines  are  carefully  separated  from  one  another.  Some 
specimens  have  been  already  given.9 

The  tablets  of  the  Chaldseans  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  their  remains,  and  will  probably  one  day  throw  groat  addi- 
tional light  on  the  manners  and  customs,,  the  religion,  and 
even,  perhaps,  the  science  and  learning,  of  the  people.  They 
arc  small  pieces  of  clay,10  somewhat  rudely  shaped  into  a  form 
resembling  a  pillow,  and  thickly  inscribed  with  cuneiform  char 
acters,  which  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  impressions  of  the 
cylindrical  seals  so  common  in  the  museums  of  Europe.    The 
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seals  are  rolled  across  the  body  of  the  document,  as  in  the  ac- 
companying  figure.  [PI.  VII.,  Fig.  2.]  Except  where  these  im- 
pressions occur,  the  clay  is  commonly  covered  on  both  sides 
with  minute  writing.  What  is  most  curious,  however,  is  that 
the  documents  thus  duly  attested  have  in  general  been  envel- 
oped, after  they  were  baked,  in  a  cover  of  moist  clay,  upon 
which  t licit-  contents  h ; i ve  been  again  inscribed,  so  as  to  present 
externally  a  duplicate  of  the  writing  Avithin;  and  the  tablet  in 
us  cover  has  then  been  baked  afresh.  That  this  was  the  proc- 
ess employed  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  inner  side  of 
the  envelope  bears  a  cast,  in  relief,  of  the  inscription  beneath 
it.  Probably  the  object  in  view  was  greater  security — that  if 
the  external  cover  became  illegible,  or  was  tampered  with, 
there  might  be  a  means  of  proving  beyond  a  doubt  what  the 
document  actually  contained.  The  tablets  in  question  have  in 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  heen  deciphered;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  deeds,  contracts,  or  engagements,  entered  into  by 
private  persons  and  preserved  among  the  archives  of  families. 
Besides  their  writings  on  clay,  the  Chaldseans  were  in  the 
habit,  from  very  early  times,  of  engraving  inscriptions  on 
gems.  The  signet  cylinder  of  a  very  ancient  king  exhibits  that 
archaic  formation  of  letters  which  has  been  already  noted  as 
appearing  upon  some  of  the  earliest  bricks.  [PI.  VII.,  Fig.  3.] 
That  it  belongs  to  the  same  period  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  literal  type,11  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
same  king's  name  appears  upon  both.  This  signet  inscription 
—so  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  deciphered — is  read  as  follows: 
—"The  signet  of  Urukh,  the  pious  chief,  king  of  Ur,  .... 
High-Priest  (?)  of  .  .  .  .  Niffer."  Another  similar  relic,  be- 
longing to  a  son  of  this  monarch,  has  the  inscription,  "  To  the 
manifestation  of  Nergal,  king  of  Bit-Zida,  of  Zurgulla,  for  the 
saving  of  the  life  of  Ilgi,  the  powerful  hero,  the  king  of  Ur, 

son  of  Urukh May  his  name  be  preserved."1- 

A  third  signet,  which  belongs  to  a  later  king  in  the  series,  bears 

the  following  legend :  " sin,  the  powerful  chief,  the  king  of 

Ur,  the  king  of  the  Kiprat-arbat  (or  four  races) his 

seal.''  The  cylinders,  however,  of  this  period  are  more  usually 
without  inscriptions,  being  often  plain,13  and  often  engraved 
with  figures,  but  without  a  legend. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

"  Chaldaei  cognitione  astrorum  sollertiaque  ingeniorum  antecellunt." 

Cic.  de  Die.  i.  41. 

Among  the  arts  which  the  first  Ethiopia  settlers  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  either  brought  with  them  from  their  former 
homes,  or  very  early  invented  in  their  new  abode,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  two  whereby  they  were  especially 
characterized  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  power — architecture 
and  agriculture.  Chaldaea  is  not  a  country  disposing  men  to 
nomadic  habits.  The  productive  powers  of  the  soil  would  at 
once  obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  new  comers,  and 
would  tempt  to  cultivation  and  permanency  of  residence.  If 
the  immigrants  came  by  sea,  and  settled  first  in  the  tract  im- 
mediately bordering  upon  the  gulf,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
notion  of  Berosus,1  their  earliest  abodes  may  have  been  of  that 
simple  character  which  can  even  now  be  witnessed  in  the  Affej 
and  Montefik  marshes — that  is  to  say,  reed  cabins,  supported 
by  the  tall  stems  of  the  growing  plants  bent  into  arches,  and 
walled  with  mats  composed  of  flags  or  sedge.2  Houses  of  this 
description  last  for  forty  or  fifty  years.3  and  would  satisfy  the 
ideas  of  a  primitive  race.  When  greater  permanency  began 
to  be  required,  palm-beams  might  take  the  place  of  the 
reed  supports,  and  wattles  plastered  with  mud  that  of  the  rush 
mats;  in  this  way  habitations  would  soon  be  produced  quite 
equal  to  those  in  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  reside,  even  at 
the  present  day. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  a  fresh  want  would  be  felt.     Ar- 
chitecture, as  has  been  well  observed,  has  its  origin,  not  in  nat 
ure  only,  but  in  religion.4    The  common  worship  of  God  re- 
quires temples ;  and  it  is  soon  desired  to  give  to  these  sacred 
edifices  a  grandeur,  a  dignity,  and  a  permanency  correspond 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  Being  worshipped  in  them.     Hence  in 
most  countries  recourse  is  had  to  stone,  as  the  material  of  great 
est  strength  and  durability;  and  by  its  means  buildings  are 
raised  which  seem  almost  to  reach  the  heaven  whereof  they 
witness.     In  Babylonia,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,*  this 
material  was  entirely  wanting.     Nowhere  within  the  limits  of 
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Br'ck  vault  at  Mugheir.' 


Fig.  2. 


No.  1. 


Chaldsean  disn-cover  tombs. 


a.  Sun-dried  brick  under  head. 

b.  Copper  bowl. 

c.  Small  cylinder    of  meteoric    stone;    re- 
mains of  thread  going  round  arm-bone. 

d.  Pieces  of.cylindrical  meteoric  stone. 


.  e.  Pieces-of bamboo. 

/.  Jars  and  utensils  for  food  and  water, 
made  of  baked  clay ;  remains  of  date-stones  in 
the  shallow  dish. 


Fig.  2, 


Chalcwean  jar-coffin. 


Fig.  3. 


Seetiuu  of  drain. 
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the  alluvium  was  a  quarry  to  be  found  ;  and  though  at  no  very 
great  distance,  on  fche  Arabian  border,  a  coarse  sandstone  might 
have  been  obtained,  yet  in  primitive  times,  before  many  canals 
were  made,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  this  weighty  sub- 
stance  across  the  soft  and  oozy  soil  of  the  plain  would  necessa- 
rily have  prevented  its  adoption  generally,  or,  indeed,  any- 
where except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocky  region. 
\  i  -i  ■<  >rdingly  we  find  that  stone  was  never  adopted  in  Babylonia 
as  a  building  material,  except  to  an  extremely  small  extent; 
and  that  the  natives  were  forced,  in  its  default,  to  seek  for  the 
gra  nd  edifices,  which  they  desired  to  build,  a  different  substance. 
The  earliest  traditions,0  and  the  existing  remains  of  the  earliest 
buildings,  alike  inform  us  that  the  material  adopted  was  brick. 
An  excellent  clay  is  readily  procurable  in  all  parts  of  the  allu- 
vium ;  and  this,  when  merely  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  an 
Eastern  sun  for  a  sufficient  period,  or  still  more  when  kiln- 
dried,  constitutes  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  the  stone  em- 
ployed by  most  nations.  The  baked  bricks,  even  of  the  earliest 
times,  are  still  sound  and  hard;  while  the  sun-dried  bricks, 
though  they  have  often  crumbled  to  dust  or  blended  together 
in  one  solid  earthen  mass,  yet  sometimes  retain  their  shape  and 
original  character  almost  unchanged,  and  offer  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  the  excavator.7  In  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chal- 
daeau  edifices  we  occasionally  find,  as  in  the  Bowariyeh  ruin  at 
Warka,8  the  entire  structure  composed  of  the  inferior  material ; 
but  the  more  ordinary  practice  is  to  construct  the  mass  of  the 
building  in  this  way,  and  then  to  cover  it  completely  with  a 
lacing  of  burnt  brick,  which  sometimes  extends  to  as  much  as 
ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  burnt  brick  was  thus  made  to  pro- 
tect the  u  nb unit  from  the  influence  of  the  weather,  while  labor 
and  fuel  were  greatly  economized  by  the  employment  to  so 
targe  an  extent  of  the  natural  substance.  The  size  and  color  ot 
the  bricks  vary.  The  general  shape  is  square,  or  nearly  so, 
while  the  thickness  is,  to  modern  ideas,  disproportionately 
small;  it  is  not,  however,  so  small  as  in  the  bricks  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  earliest  of  the  baked  bricks  hitherto  discovered  in 
(  Shaldsea  are  1 1  %  indies  square,  and  2l/C  inches  thick,9  while  the 
Rom  it!  are  often  L5  inches  square,  and  only  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ber  thick.1'  The  baked  bricks  of  later  date  are  of  larger  size 
than  the  earlier;  they  are  commonly  about  13  inches  square, 
with  a  thickness  of  three  inches.11  The  best  quality  of  baked 
brick  is  of  a  yellowish -white  tint,  and  very  much  resembles  our 
Stourbridge  or  fire  brick;  another  kind,  extremely  hard,  bin 
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brittle,  is  of  a  blackish  blue ;  a  third,  the  coarsest  of  all,  is  slack- 
dried,  and  of  a  pale  red.  The  earliest  baked  bricks  are  of  this 
last  color.12  The  sun-dried  bricks  have  even  more  variety  of 
size  than  the  baked  ones.  They  are  sometimes  as  large  as  16 
inches  square  and  seven  inches  thick,  sometimes  as  small  as  six 
inches  square  hj  two  thick.13  Occasionally,  though  not  very 
often,  bricks  are  found  differing  altogether  in  shape  from  those 
above  described,  being  formed  for  special  purposes.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  triangular  bricks  used  at  the  corners  of  walls,  in- 
tended to  give  greater  regularity  to  the  angles  than  would 
otherwise  be  attained ; 14  and  the  wedge-shaped  bricks,  formed 
to  be  employed  in  arches,  which  were  known  and  used  by  this 
primitive  people.15 

The  modes  of  applying  these  materials  to  building  purposes 
were  various.  Sometimes  the  crude  and  the  burnt  brick  were 
used  in  alternate  layers,  each  layer  being  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness;16 more  commonly  the  crude  brick  was  used  (as  already 
noticed)  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  building,  and  a  lacing  of 
burnt  brick  protected  the  whole  from  the  weather.  Occasion- 
ally the  mass  of  an  edifice  was  composed  entirely  of  crude 
brick;  but  in  such  cases  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to 
secure  the  stability  of  this  comparatively  frail  material.  In 
the  first  place,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  a  thick  layer  of 
reed  matting  was  interposed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
building,  which  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  protect  the 
earthy  mass  from  disintegration,  by  its  protection  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  external  surface.  The  readers  of  Herodotus  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  feature,  which  (according  to  him)  occurred  in 
the  massive  walls  whereby  Babylon  was  surrounded . 1T  [f  this 
was  really  the  case,  we  may  conclude  that  those  walls  were  not 
composed  of  burnt  brick,  as  he  imagined,  but  of  the  sun-dried 
material.  Reeds  were  never  employed  in  buildings  composed 
of  burnt  brick,  being  useless  in  such  cases;  where  their  impres- 
sion is  found,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  on  bricks  of  this 
kind,  the  brick  has  been  laid  upon  reed  matting  when  in  a  sou 
state,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  lire.  In 
edifices  of  crude  brick,  the  reeds  were  no  doubt  of  great  service, 
and  have  enabled  some  buildings  of  the  kind  to  endure  to  the 
present  day.  They  are  very  strikingly  conspicuous  where  they 
occur,  since  they  stripe  the  whole  building  with  continuous 
horizontal  lines,  having  at  a  distance  somewhat  the  effecl  of 

the  courses  of  dark  marble  in  an  Italian  structure  of  the  Bj v.an- 

tine  period. 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  edifices  in  which  crude  brick  is 
thus  largely  employed,  is  the  addition  externally  of  solid  and 
massive  buttresses  of  the  burnt  material.  These  buttresses 
ha ve  sometimes  a  very  considerable  projection;  they  are  broad, 
hut  not  high,  extending  less  than  half  way  up  the  walls  against 
which  they  are  placed. 

Two  kinds  of  cement  are  used  in  the  early  structures.  One 
is  a  coarse  clay  or  mud,  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  chopped 
Straw;  the  other  is  bitumen.  This  last  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  the  bricks  which  it  unites  adhere  often  so  firmly 
I  ( >-< >ther  t hat  they  can  with  difficulty  be  separated. 18  As  a  gen- 
eral  rule,  in  the  early  buildings,  the  crude  brick  is  laid  in  mud, 
while  the  bitumen  is  used  to  cement  together  the  burnt  bricks. 

These  general  remarks  will  receive  their  best  illustration  from 
a  detailed  description  of  the  principal  early  edifices  which  re- 
cent researches  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  have  revealed  to  us. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  temples;  but  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  edifice  explored  is  thought  to  have  been  a  residence,  so  that 
t  lie  domestic  architecture  of  the  period  maybe  regarded  as 
known  to  us,  at  least  in  some  degree.  The  temples  most  care- 
fully examined  hitherto  are  those  at  Warka,  Mugheir,  and  Abu- 
Shahrein,  the  first  of  which  was  explored  by  Mr.  Loftus  in  1854, 
the  second  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  same  year,  and  the  third  by 
the  same  traveller  in  1855. 

The  Warka  ruin  is  called  by  the  natives  Bowariyeh,  which 
signifies  'reed  mats,"  in  allusion  to  a  peculiarity,  already  no- 
ticed, in  its  construction.  [PI.  VIII.,Fig.  1.]  It  is  at  once  the 
most  central  and  the  loftiest  ruin  in  the  place.  At  first  sight  it 
a  i  >j »( >a  rs  to  hav  e  been  a  cone  or  pyramid ;  but  further  examination 
proves  that  it  was  in  reality  a  tower,  200  feet  square  at  the  base, 
built  in  t  wo  stories,  the  lower  story  being  composed  entirely  of 
sun-dried  bricks  laid  in  mud,  and  protected  at  intervals  of  four  or 
live  feet  by  layers  of  reeds,  while  the  upper  one  was  composed  of 
t  he  same  material,  faced  with  burnt  brick.  Of  the  upper  stage 
very  little  remains;  and  this  little  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  infe- 
rior story,  which  hears  marks  of  a  very  high  antiquity.  The  sun- 
dried  bricks  whereof  the  lower  story  is  composed,  are  "rudely 
moulded  of  very  incoherent  earth,  mixed  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery and  fresh-water  shells,"  and  vary  in  size  and  shape,  being 
xuuetimes  square,  seven  inches  each  way;  sometimes  oblong, 
nine  inches  by  seven,  and  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
thick.1'*  The  whole  present  height  of  the  building  is  estimated 
at  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.     Its  summit,  except 
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where  some  slight  remains  of  the  seeond  story  constitute  an  in- 
terruption, is  "perfectly  flat,"  and  probably  continues  very 
much  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  the  lower  stage  was 
first  built.  This  stage,  being  built  of  crude  brick,  was  necessa- 
rily weak ;  it  is  therefore  supported  by  four  massive  buttresses 
of  baked  brick,  each  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
sides,  and  carried  to  about  one- third  of  the  height.  Each 
buttress  is  nineteen  feet  high,  six  feet  one  inch  wide,  and  seven 
and  a  half  feet  in  depth ;  and  each  is  divided  down  the  middle 
by  a  receding  space,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  width.  All  the 
bricks  composing  the  buttresses  are  inscribed,  and  are  very 
firmly  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  in  thick  layers.  The 
buttresses  were  entirely  hidden  under  the  mass  of  rubbish 
which  had  fallen  from  the  building,  chiefly  from  the  upper 
story,  and  only  became  apparent  when  Mr.  Loftus  made  his 
excavations.20 

It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  Bowariyeh  ruin  from  the 
facts  and  measurements  hitherto  supplied  to  us ;  even  the  height 
of  the  first  story  is  at  present  uncertain ; 21  and  we  have  no 
means  of  so  much  as  conjecturing  the  height  of  the  second. 
The  exact  emplacement  of  the  second  upon  the  first  is  also 
doubtful,  while  the  original  mode  of  access  is  undiscovered ; 
and  thus  the  plan  of  the  building  is  in  many  respects  still 
defective.  We  only  know  that  it  was  a  square ;  that  it  had 
two  stories  at  the  least ;  and  that  its  entire  height  above  the 
plain  considerably  exceeded  100  feet.  The  temple  at  Mugheir 
has  been  more  accurately  examined.  [PI.  VIII. ,  Fig.  2.]  On  a 
mound  or  platform  of  some  size,  raised  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  there  stands  a  rectangular  edifice,  con- 
sisting at  present  of  two  stories,  both  of  them  ruined  in  parte, 
and  buried  to  a  considerable  extent  in  piles  of  rubbish  com- 
posed of  their  debris.  The  angles  of  the  building  exactly  lace 
the  four  cardinal  points.'22  It  is  not  a  square,  but  a  parallelo- 
gram, having  two  longer  and  two  shorter  sides.  [PI.  IX.,  Fig. 
1. 1  The  longer  sides  front  to  the  north-east  and  south-  west 
respectively,  and  measure  198  feet;  while  the  shorter  sides. 
which  face  the  north-west  and  south-east,  measure  133  feet, 
The  present  height  of  the  basement  story  is  27  feet ;  but,  allow- 
ing for  the  concealment  of  the  lower  part  by  the  rubbish,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  upper  part  by  the  hand  of  time,  we  may 
presume  that  the  original  height  was  little,  if  at  all.  short  ol 
40  feet.  The  interior  of  this  story  is  built  of  crude  or  sun  dried 
bricks  of  small  size,  laid  in  bitumen;  but  it  is  faced  through 
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out  with  a  wail,  ten  feel  in  thickness,  composed  of  red  kiln- 
dried  bricks,  likewise  cemented  with  bitumen.  This  external 
wall  isat  once  strengthened  and  diversified  to  the  eye  by  a 

number  of  shallow  buttresses  or  pilasters  in  the  same  material; 
ot  these  there  a  re  nine,  including  the  eornerones,  on  the  longer, 
and  six  on  the  shorter  sides.  The  width  of  the  buttresses  is 
eight  feet,  and  their  projection  a  little  morer than  a  foot.  The 
walls  and  buttresses  alike  slope  inwards  at  an  angle  of  nine 
I  )u  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  building  there  is  a 
staircase  nine  feet  wide,  with  sides  or  balustrades  three  feet 
wide,  which  leads  up  from  the  platform  to  the  top  of  the  first 
story.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  there  was  a  second  or 
grand  stairea.se  on  the  south-east  face,  equal  in  width  to  the 
second  story  of  the  building,  and  thus  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  structure  on  that  side.23  A  number  of 
narrow  slits  or  air-holes  are  carried  through  the  building  from 
side  to  side;  they  penetrate  alike  the  walls  and  buttresses,  and 
must  have  tended  to  preserve  the  dryness  of  the  structure. 

The  second  story  is,  like  the  first,  a  parallelogram,  and  not 
of  very  different  proportions.'24    Its  longer  sides  measure  119 

ft,  and  its  shorter  ones  75  feet  at  the  base.  Its  emplacement 
upon  the  first  story  is  exact  as  respects  the  angles,  but  not 
central  as  regards  the  four  sides.  While  it  is  removed  from 
the  south-eastern  edge  a  distance  of  47  feet,  from  the  north- 
western it  is  distant  only  30  feet.  From  the  two  remaining 
-ides  its  distance  is  apparently  about  28  feet.  The  present 
height  of  the  second  story,  including  the  rubbish  upon  its  top, 
is  19  feet;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  original 
height  was  much  greater.  The  material  of  which  its  inner 
structure  is  composed,  seems  to  be  chiefly  (or  wholly;  partially- 
burnt  brick,  of  a  light  red  color,  laid  in  a  cement  composed  of 
lime  and  ashes.  This  central  mass  is  faced  with  kiln-dried 
bricks  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality,  also  laid,  except  on 
I  be  north-west  face,25  in  lime  mortar.  No  buttresses  and  no 
star.  <ase  are  traceable  on  this  story;  though  it  is  possible  that 
on  the  south-east  side  the  grand  staircase  may  have  run  the 
whole  height  of  both  stories. 

According  to  information  received  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  vicinity,20  there  existed,  less  than  half  a  century 
ago,  some  remains  of  a  third  story,  on  the  summit  of  the 
rubbish  which  now  crowns  the  second.  This  building  is  de* 
scribed  as  a  room  or  chamber,  and  was  probably  the  actual 
shrine  of  the  god  in  wix.se  honor  the  whole  structure  was 
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erected.     Mr.  Taylor  discovered  a  number  of  bricks  or  tiles 

glazed  with  a  blue  enamel,  and  also  a  number  of*  large  copper 
nails,  at  such  a  height  in  the  rubbish  which  covers  up  much 
of  the  second  story,  that  he  thinks  they  could  only  have 
come  from  this  upper  chamber.  The  analogy  of  later  Babylo- 
nian buildings,  as  of  the  Birs-Nimrud  and  the  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon,27  confirms  this  view,  and  makes  it  probable  that 
the  early  Chaldsean  temple  was  a  building  in  three  stages,  of 
which  the  first  and  second  were  solid  masses  of  brickwork, 
ascended  by  steps  on  the  outside,  while  the  third  was  a  small 
house  or  chamber  highly  ornamented,  containing  the  image 
and  shrine  of  the  god.   [PL  IX.,  Fig.  2.] 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  observed  that  only  the  lower  story 
of  the  Mugheir  temple  exhibits  the  workmanship  of  the  old  or 
Chaldsean  period.  Clay  cylinders  found  in  the  upper  story  in- 
form us  that  in  its  present  condition  this  story  is  the  work  of 
Nabonidus,  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings;  and  most  of  its 
bricks  bear  his  stamp.  Some,  however,  have  the  stamp  of  the 
same  monarch  who  built  the  lower  story ; 28  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  two  stories  are  a  part  of  the  original  design, 
and  therefore  that  the  idea  of  building  in  stages  belongs  to  the 
first  kingdom  and  to  primitive  times.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  whether  the  original  edifice  had,  or  had  not,  a  third 
story ;  since  the  chamber  seen  by  the  Arabs  was  no  doubt  a 
late  Babylonian  work.  The  third  story  of  the  accompanying 
sketch  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  conjectural. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  detain  the 
reader  with  a  minute  description  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Abu- 
Shahrein.  The  general  character  of  this  building  seems  to  have 
very  closely  resembled  that  of  the  Mugheir  temple.  Its  angles 
fronted  the  cardinal  points;  it  had  two  stories,  and  an  orna- 
mented chamber  at  the  top ;  it  was  faced  with  burnt  brick,  and 
strengthened  by  buttresses;  and  in  most  other  respects  fol- 
lowed the  type  of  the  Mugheir  edifice.'29  Its  only  very  notable 
peculiarities  are  the  partial  use  of  stone  in  the  construction, 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  species  of  pillar,  very  curiously  com- 
posed. The  artificial  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands  is 
made  of  beaten  clay,  cased  with  a  massive  wall  of  sandstone 
and  limestone,  in  some  places  twenty  feet  thick.  There  is  also 
a  stone,  or  rather  marble,  staircase  which  leads  up  from  the 
platform  to  the  summit  of  the  first  story,  composed  of  small 
polished  blocks,  twenty -two  inches  long,  thirteen  broad,  and 
four  and  a  half  thick,    The  bed  of  the  staircase  is  made  of  sun- 
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dried  brick,  and  the  marble  was  fastened  to  tin's  substratum  by 
copper  bolts,  some  portion  of  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Taylor 
still  adhering  to  the  blocks/5'  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  there 
appear  to  have  stood  two  columns,  one  on  either  side  of  it. 
The  construction  of  these  columns  is  very  singular.  A  circu- 
lar nucleus  composed  of  sandstone  slabs  and  small  cylindrical 
pieces  of  marble  disposed  in  alternate  layers,  was  coated  ex- 
ternally with  coarse  lime,  mixed  with  small  stones  and  peb- 
bles, until  by  means  of  many  successive  layers  the  pillar  had 
attained  the  desired  bulk  and  thickness.  Thus  the  stone  and 
marble  were  entirely  concealed  under  a  thick  coating  of  plas- 
ter: and  a  smoothness  was  given  to  the  outer  surface  which  it 
would  have  otherwise  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  date  of  the  Abu-Shahrein  temple  is  thought  to  be  con- 
siderably later  than  that  of  the  other  buildings  above  described  ;31 
and  the  pillars  would  seem  to  be  a  refinement  on  the  simplicity 
of  the  earlier  times.  The  use  of  stone  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
not  so  much  by  the  advance  of  architectural  science,  as  by  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  Arabian  hills,  from  which  that  material 
e«  >uld  be  readily  derived.32 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  Chaldsean.  temples  were  of  the  char- 
acter and  construction  which  we  have  gathered  from  their 
remains,  they  could  have  possessed  no  great  architectural 
1  k  auty,  though  they  may  not  have  lacked  a  certain  grandeur. 
In  the  dead  level  of  Babylonia,  an  elevation  even  of  100  or  150 
feet  must  have  been  impressive;33  and  the  plain  massiveness 
of  the  structures  no  doubt  added  to  their  grand  effect  on  the 
beholder.  But  there  was  singularly  little  in  the  buildings, 
architecturally  viewed,  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  sense  of 
beauty.  No  edifices  in  the  world — not  even  the  Pyramids — 
are  more  deficient  in  external  ornament.  The  buttresses  and 
the  air-holes,  which  alone  break  the  flat  uniformity  of  the 
walls,  are  intended  simply  for  utility,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  much  embellishment.  If  any  efforts  were  made  to 
delight  by  the  ordinary  resources  of  ornamental  art,  it  seems 
Clear  that  such  efforts  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  edifice,  but 
were  confined  to  the  shrine  itself— the  actual  abode  of  the  god 
—the  chamber  which  crowned  the  whole,  and  was  alone, 
strictly  speaking.  "  the  temple."84  Even  here  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  building  had  externally  much  beauty. 
No  fragments  of  architraves  or  capitals,  no  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  any  kind,  have  been  found  among  the  heaps  of  rub- 
bish in  which  Chaldsean  monuments  are  three-parts  buried. 
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The  ornaments  which  have  been  actually  discovered,  are  such 
as  suggest  the  idea  of  internal  rather  than  external  decoration  ; 
and  they  render  it  probable  that  such  decoration  was,  at  Ieasl 
in  some  cases,  extremely  rich.  The  copper  nails  and  blue  en 
amelled  tiles  found  high  up  in  the  Mugheir  mound,  have  b<  en 
already  noticed.35  At  Abu-Shahrein  the  ground  about  the 
basement  of  the  second  story  was  covered  with  small  pieces  of 
agate,  alabaster,  and  marble,  finely  cut  and  polished,  from  half 
an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  half  a,n  inch  (or  somewhat  less, 
in  breadth,  each  with  a  hole  drilled  through  its  back,  contain- 
ing often  a  fragment  of  a  copper  bolt.  It  was  strewn  less 
thickly  with  small  plates  of  pure  gold,  and  witfl  a 
number  of  gold-headed  or  gilt-headed  nails, M  used 
JS  apparently  to  attach  the  gold  plates  to  the  interna] 
plaster  or  wood-work.  These  fragments  seem  to  attest  the  high 
ornamentation  of  the  shrine  in  this  instance,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  regard  as  singular  or  in  any  way  exceptional. 

The  Chaldsean  remains  which  throw  light  upon  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  people  are  few  and  scanty.  A  small  house 
was  disinterred  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  Mugheir,  and  the  plan  of  some 
chambers  was  made  out  at  Abu-Shahrein;  but  these  are  hith- 
erto the  only  specimens  which  can  be  confidently  assigned  to 
the  Chaldsean  period.  The  house  stood  on  a  platform  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  paved  on  the  top  with  burnt  bricks.  It  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  irregularity, 
every  wall  being  somewhat  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others. 
The  material  used  in  its  construction  was  burnt  brick,  the 
outer  layer  imbedded  in  bitumen,  and  the  remainder  in  a  cem- 
ent of  mud.  Externally  the  house  was  ornamented  with 
perpendicular  stepped  recesses,37  while  internally  the  bricks 
had  often  a  thin  coating  of  gypsum  or  enamel  upon  which 
characters  were  inscribed.  The  floors  of  the  chambers  were 
paved  with  burnt  brick,  laid  in  bitumen.  Two  of  the  door- 
ways were  arched,  the  arch  extending  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  walls;  it  was  semicircular,  and  was  con- 
structed with  bricks  made  wedge-shaped  for  the  purpose.  A 
good  deal  of  charred  date-wood  was  found  in  the  house,  prob- 
ably the  remains  of  rafters  which  had  supported  the  roof.88 

The  chambers  at  Abu-Shahrein  were  of  sun-dried  brick,  with 
an  internal  covering  of  fine  plaster,  ornamented  with  paint 
In  one  tjie  ornamentation  consisted  of  a  series  of  red,  black, 
and  white  bands,  three   Laches  in  breadth:  in  another  was 
represented,  but  very  rudely,  the  figure  of  a  man  holdinga 
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Chaldacan  vases  of  the  first  period. 
Fig.  2 


Chaldaean  vases,  drinking-vessels,  and  amphora  of  the  second  period. 


Clinlducun  lamps  of  the  second  period. 


Plate  XIV. 


Seal  cylinder  on  metal  axis. 
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Signet-cylinder  of  King  Urukh. 
Fig.  3  . 


No.l  andNo.2.  Eack  view  of  flint  knives.    No.  3.  Side  view  of  No. 
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bird  on  his  wrist,  with  a  smaller  figure  near  him,  in  red  paint.30 
Tin'  favorite  external  ornamentation  for  houses  seems  to  have 
been  by  means  of  colored  cones  in  terra  cotta,  which  were 
imbedded  in  moist  mud  or  plaster,  and  arranged  into  a  variety 
o\'  patterns.*5    [PI.  IX.,  Fig.  3.] 

But  little  can  be  said  as  to  the  plan  on  which  houses  were 
bu  ill.  [  PI.  X. ,  Fig.  2.]  The  walls  were  generally  of  vast  thickness, 
the  chambers  long  and  narrow,  with  the  outer  doors  opening 
directly  into  them.  The  rooms  ordinarily  led  into  one  another, 
passages  being  rarely  found.  Squared  recesses,  sometimes 
stepped  or  dentated,  were  common  in  the  rooms;  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  something  of  symmetry  is  observable,  as 
they  tret [iiently  correspond  to  or  face  each  other.  The  roofs 
were  probably  either  flat — beams  of  palm-wood  being  stretched 
across  from  wall  to  wall41 — or  else  arched  with  brick.42  No  in- 
dication of  windows  has  been  found  as  yet ;  but  still  it  is  thought 
that  the  chambers  were  lighted  by  them,43  only  they  were  placed 
high,  near  the  ceiling  or  roof,  and  thus  do  not  appear  in  the 
existing  ruins,  which  consists  merely  of  the  lower  portion  of 
walls,  seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The 
doorways,  both  outer  and  inner,  are  towards  the  sides  rather 
than  in  the  centre  of  the  apartments — a  feature  common  to 
Chaldsean  with  Assyrian  buildings. 

Next  to  their  edifices,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  remains 
which  the  Chaldaeans  have  left  to  after-ages,  are  their  burial- 
places.  While  ancient  tombs  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
Assyria  and  Upper  Babylonia,  Chaldaea  Proper  abounds  with 
them.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  the  time  of  their  power,  may  have  made  the 
sacred  land  of  Chaldeea  the  general  depository  of  their  dead,44 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Persians  even  now  use  Kerbela 
and  Nedjif  or  Meshed  Ali  as  special  cemetery  cities,  to  which 
thousands  of  corpses  are  brought  annually.45  At  any  rate,  the 
<;iiaiitity  of  human  relics  accumulated  upon  certain  Chaldsean 
sites  is  enormous,  and  seems  to  be  quite  beyond  what  the  mere 
population  of  the  surrounding  district  could  furnish.  At 
Warka,  for  instance,  excepting  the  triangular  space  between 
the  three  principal  ruins,  the  whole  remainder  of  the  platform, 
the  whole  space  within  the  walls,  and  an  unknown  extent  of 
desert  beyond  them,  are  everywhere  filled  with  human  bones 
and  sepulchres.40  In  places  coffins  are  piled  upon  coffins,  cer- 
tainly to  the  depth  of  30,  probably  to  the  depth  of  60  feet;  and 
for  miles  on  every  side  of  the  ruins  the  traveller  walks  upon  a 
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soil  teeming  with  the  relics  of  ancient,  and  now  probably  ex- 
tinct, races.  Sometimes  these  relics  manifestly  belong  to  a 
number  of  distinct  and  widely  separate  eras;  but  there  are 
places  where  it  is  otherwise.  However  we  may  account  for  it 
—and  no  account  has  been  yet  given  which  is  altogether  satis- 
factory— it  seems  clear,  from  the  comparative  homogeneousness 
<  >f  the  remains  in  some  places,  that  they  belong  to  a  single  race, 
and  if  not  to  a  single  period,  at  any  rate  to  only  two,  or,  at  the 
most,  three  distinct  periods,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  more  ancient  from  the  later  relics.47  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  remains  at  Mugheir,  which  are  thought  to 
'contain  nothing  Of  later  date  than  the  close  of  the  Babylonian 
period,  b.  o.  538 ; 48  and  such  ik  still  more  remarkably,  the  char- 
acter of  the  ruins  at  Abu-Shanrein  and  Tel-el-Lahm.  which  seem 
to  be  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  Chaldoean.  In  the  following 
-account  of  the  coffins  and  mode  of  burial  employed  by  the 
early  Chaldaeans,  examples  will  be  drawn  from  these  places 
only ;  since  otherwise  we  should  be  liable  to  confound  together 
the  productions  of  very  different  ages  and  peoples. 

The  tombs  to  which  an  archaic  character  most  certainly  at- 
taches are  of  three  kinds — brick  vaults,  clay  coffins  shaped  like 
a  dish-cover,  and  coffins  in  the  same  material,  formed  of  two 
large  jars  placed  mouth  to  mouth,  and  cemented  together  with 
bitumen.  The  brick  vaults  are  found  chiefly  at  Mugheir.  [PI. 
XI.,  Fig.  1.]  They  are  seven  feet  long,  three  feet  seven  inches 
broad,  and  five  feet  high,  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  imbed- 
ded in  mud,  and  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  form  and  construc- 
tion of  the  arch.  The  side  walls  of  the  vaults  slope  outwards 
as  they  ascend;  and  the  arch  is  formed,  like  those  in  Egyptian 
buildings  and  Scythian  tombs,49  by  each  successive  layer  of 
bricks,  from  the  point  where  the  arch  begins,  a  little  overlap- 
ping the  last,  till  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  are  brought  so  near 
together  that  the  aperture  may  be  closed  by  a  single  brick. 
The  floor  of  the  vaults  was  paved  with  brick  similar  to  that  us-  <  1 
for  the  roof  and  sides;  on  this  floor  was  commonly  spread  a 
matting  of  reeds,  and  the  body  was  laid  upon  the  mat  t  ing.  It  was 
commonly  turned  on  its  left  side,  the  right  arm  falling  towards 
the  left,  and  the  fingers  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  copper  bowl. 
usually  placed  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  The  head  was 
pillowed  on  a  single  sun-dried  brick.  Various  articles  of  orna- 
ment and  use  were  interred  with  each  body,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  described  hereafter.  Food  seems  often  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  tombs,  and  jarsor  other  drinking  vessels  are 
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universal.  The  brick  vaults  appear  to  have  been  family  sepul- 
chres; they  have  often  received  three  or  four  bodies,  and  in 
one  case  a  Bingle  vault  contained  eleven  skeletons.59 

The  clay  coffins,  shaped  like  a  dish-cover,  are  among  the 
most  curious  of  the  sepulchral  remains  of  antiquity.  [PI.  XL, 
2 ;  XII.,  Fig.  1.]  On  a  platform  of  sun-dried  brick  is  laid  a 
mat  exactly  similar  to  those  in  common  use  among  the  Arabs  of 
the  country  at  the  present  day;  and  hereon  lies  the  skeleton 
disposed  as  in  the  brick  vaults,  and  surrounded  by  utensils  and 
ornaments.  Mat,  skeleton,  and  utensils  are  then  concealed  by 
a  huge  cover  in  burnt  clay,  formed  of  a  single  piece,  which  is 
commonly  seven  feet  long,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  bottom.  It  is  rarely  that  modern  potters 
I  >roduce  articles  of  half  the  size.  Externally  the  covers  have  com- 
monly  some  slight  ornament,  such  as  rims  and  shallow  inden- 
tations, as  represented  in  thesketch  (No.  1).  Internally  they  are 
plain.  Not  more  than  two  skeletons  have  ever  been  found  under 
a  single  cover  ;  and  in  these  cases  they  were  the  skeletons  of  a 
male  and  a  female.     Children  were  interred  separately,  under 

ers  about  half  the  size  of  those  for  adults.     Tombs  of  this 
kind  commonly  occur  at  some  considerable  depth.     None  were 
overed  at  Mugheir  nearer. the  surface  than  seven  or  eight 
feet.61 

The  third  kind  of  tomb,  common  both  at  Mugheir  and  at  Tel- 
el-Lahm,62  is  almost  as  eccentric  as  the  preceding.  Two  large 
open-mouthed  jars  (a  and  6),  shaped  like  the  largest  of  the 
water-jars  at  present  in  use  at  Baghdad,  are  taken,  and  the 
body  is  disposed  inside  them  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  dishes,  vases,  and  ornaments.  [PI.  XII.,  Fig.  2.]  The  jars  aver- 
age  from  two  and  a  half  feet  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  have 
a  diameter  of  about  two  feet  ;  so  that  they  would  readily  con- 
tain  a  full  sized  corpse  if  it  was  slightly  bent  at  the  knees. 
Sometimes  the  two  jars  are  of  equal  size,  and  are  simply  united 
at  their  m<  mths  by  a  layer  of  bitumen  (dd) ;  but  more  commonly 
one  is  slightly  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  smaller  mouth 
i-  inserted  into  the  larger  one  for  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches, 
while  a  coating  of  bitumen  is  still  applied  externally  at  the 
.juncture.     In  each  coiiin  there  is  an  air-hole  at  one  extremity 

to  all<  >\v  the  escape  of  the  gases  generated  during  decomposi- 
tion. 

Besides  the  coffins  themselves,  some  other  curious  features 
arc  found  in  the  burial-places.  The  dead  are  commonly  buried, 
not  underneath  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  but  in  ex- 
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tensive  artificial  mounds,  each  mound  containing  a  vast  num- 
ber of  coffins.  Tk3  coffins  are  arranged  side  by  side,  often  in 
several  layers  ;  and  occasionally  strips  of  masonry,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  separate  the  sets  of  coffins  from 
their  neighbors.  The  surface  of  the  mounds  is  sometimes 
paved  with  brick  ;  and  a  similar  pavement  often  separates  the 
layers  of  coffins  one  from  another.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  tomb-mounds  is  their  system  of  drainage.  Long 
shafts  of  baked  clay  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  mound  to 
its  base,  composed  of  a  succession  of  rings  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  joined  together  by 
thin  layers  of  bitumen.  [PI.  XII. ,  Fig.  3.]  To  give  the  rings 
additional  strength,  the  sides  have  a  slight  concave  curve  and. 
still  further  to  resist  external  pressure,  the  shafts  are  filled 
from  bottom  to  top  with  a  loose  mass  of  broken  pottery.  At 
the  top  the  shaft  contracts  rapidly  by  means  of  a  ring  of  a  pe- 
culiar shape,  and  above  this  ring  are  a  series  of  perforated 
bricks  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  mound,  the  surface  of  which  is 
so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  rain-water  into  these  orifices.  For 
the  still  more  effectual  drainage  of  the  mound,  the  top-piece 
of  the  shaft  immediately  below  the  perforated  bricks,  and  also 
the  first  rings,  are  full  of  small  holes  to  admit  any  stray  moist- 
ure ;  and  besides  this,  for  the  space  of  a  foot  every  way,  the 
shafts  are  surrounded  with  broken  pottery,  so  that  the  real 
diameter  of  each  drain  is  as  much  as  four  feet.63  By  these  ar- 
rangements the  piles  have  been  kept  perfectly  dry ;  and  the 
consequence  is  the  preservation,  to  the  present  day,  not  only 
of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  placed  in  the  tombs,  but  of  the 
very  skeletons  themselves,  which  are  seen  perfect  on  opening 
a  tomb,  though  they  generally  crumble  to  dust  at  the  first 
touch.54 

The  skill  of  the  Chaldseans  as  potters  has  received  consider- 
able illustration  in  the  foregoing  pages.  No  ordinary  inge- 
nuity was  needed  to  model  and  bake  the  large  vases,  and  still 
larger  covers,  which  were  the  ordinary  receptacles  of  the 
Chaldsean  dead.  The  rings  and  top-pieces  of  the  drainage- 
shafts  also  exhibit  much  skill  and  knowledge  of  principles. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  reader  has  not  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  any  specimens  of  Chaldsean  fictile  art  which  can  be 
regarded  as  exhibiting  elegance  of  form,  or.  indeed,  any  sense 
of  beauty  as  distinguished  from  utility.  Such  specimens  are, 
in  fact,  somewhat  scarce,  but  they  are  not  wholly  wanting. 
Among  the  vases  and  drinking  vessels  with  which  the  Chaldsean 
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tombs  abound,  while  the  majority  are  characterized  by  a  cer- 
tain rudeness  both  oi  shape  and  material,1'5  wo  occasionally 
meet  with  specimens  of  a  higher  character,  which  would  not 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  ordinary  productions  of 
fictile  art.  A  number  of  these  are  represented  in  the 
Mud  figure  [PI  XIII.,  Fig.  2],  which  exhibits  several  forms 
not  hitherto  published — some  taken  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  the  artist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftus  on  his  first 
journey  :  others  drawn  for  the  present  work  from  vases  now 
in  t lie  British  Museum. 

It  is  evident  that,  while  the  vases  of  the  first  group  are 
n  raghly  moulded  by  the  hand,  the  vases  and  lamps  of  the  second 
have  been  carefully  shaped  by  the  aid  of  the  potter's  wheel. 
These  last  are  formed  of  a  far  finer  clay  than  the  early  speci- 
mens, and  have  sometimes  a  slight  glaze  upon  them,  which 
adds  much  to  their  beauty. 

In  a  few  instances  the  works  of  the  Chaldseans  in  this 
material  belong  to  mimetic  art,  of  which  they  are  rude  but 
interesting  specimens.  Some  of  the  primitive  graves  at 
Senkareh  yielded  tablets  of  baked  clay,  on  which  were  rep- 
uted, in  low  relief,  sometimes  single  figures  of  men,  some- 
tim  e  raps,  sometimes  men  in  combination  with  animals. 
A  9  a  which  a  lion  is  disturbed  in  its  feast  off  a  bullock, 

by  a  man  armed  with  a  club  and  a  mace  or  hatchet,  possesses 
remarkable  spirit,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  strange  drawing  of 
the  lion's  unlifted  leg,  might  be  regarded  as  a  very  creditable 
formance.56  In  another,  a  lion  is  represented  devouring  a 
prostrate  human  being;  while  a  third  exhibits  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  modern  England.57 
It  is  perhaps  uncertain  whether  these  tablets  belong  to  the 
( Ihaldsean  or  to  the  Babylonian  period,  but  on  the  whole  their 
rudeness  and  simplicity  favor  the  earlier  rather  than  the 
Inter  date. 

ill"  only  ether  works  having  anything  of  an  artistic  charac- 
i.  p,  that  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  the  primitive  period,  are 
i  n  number  of  engra  ved  c  Winders,  some  of  which  are  very 
curious.  [PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  1.]  It  is  clearly  established  that  the 
cylinders  in  question,  which  are  generally  of  serpentine,  mete- 
oric stone,  jasper,  chalcedony,  or  other  similar  substance,  were 
the  seals  or  si  gi  lets  of  thei  r  possessors,  who  impressed  them  upon 
t  lie  moist  clay  which  formed  the  ordinary  material  for  writing.58 
They  are  r<  rand,  or  nearly  so,59  and  measure  from  half  an  inch  to 
three  inches  in  Length;  ordinarily  they  are  about  one-third  of 
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their  length  in  diameter.  A  hole  is  bored  through  the  stone 
from  end  to  end,  so  that  it  could  be  worn  upon  a  string ;  and 
cylinders  are  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  tombs  which  have 
been  worn  round  the  wrist  in  this  way.00  In  early  times  they 
may  have  been  impressed  by  the  hand ;  but  afterwards  it  was 
common  to  place  them  upon  a  bronze  or  copper  axis  attached 
to  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  they  were  rolled  across  the 
clay  from  one  end  to  the  other.01  The  cylinders  are  frequently 
unengraved,  and  this  is  most  commonly  their  condition  in 
the  primitive  tombs;  but  there  is  some  very  curious  evi- 
dence, from  which  it  appears  that  the  art  of  engraving  them 
was  really  known  and  practised  (though  doubtless  in  rare  in- 
stances) at  a  very  early  date.  The  signet  cylinder  of  the  mon- 
arch who  founded  the  most  ancient  of  the  buildings  at  Mugheir, 
Warka,  Senkareh,  and  Niffer,  and  who  thus  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  monumental  kings,  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  R  Porter ; 
and  though  it  is  now  lost,  an  engraving  made  from  it  is  pre- 
served in  his  ' '  Travels. "  °2  [PL  XIV. ,  Fig.  2.  ]  The  signet  cylin- 
der of  this  monarch's  son  has  been  recently  recovered,  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  We  are  entitled  to  conclude 
from  the  data  thus  in  our  possession  that  the  art  of  cylinder- 
engraving  had,  even  at  this  early  period,  made  considerable 
progress.  The  letters  of  the  inscriptions,  which  give  the  names 
of  the  kings  and  their  titles,  are  indeed  somewhat  rudely 
formed,  as  they  are  on  the  stamped  bricks  of  the  period ;  °3  but 
the  figures  have  been  as  well  cut,  and  as  flowingly  traced,  as 
those  of  a  later  date.  It  was  thought  possible  that  the  artist 
employed  by  Sir  R.  Porter  had  given  a  flattering  representation 
of  his  original,  but  the  newly  recovered  relic,  known  as  the 
"  cylinder  of  Ilgi,"  bears  upon  it  figures  of  quite  as  great  excel- 
lence ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  both  mechan- 
ical and  artistic  skill  had  reached  a  very  surprising  degree  of 
excellence  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  Chaldaea  n 
records  carry  us  back. 

It  increases  the  surprise  which  we  naturally  feel  at  the  dis- 
covery of  these  relics  to  reflect  upon  the  rudeness  of  the  imple- 
ments with  which  such  results  would  seem  to  have  been  aee<  >m- 
plished.  In  the  primitive  Chaldsean  ruins,  the  implements 
which  have  been  discovered  are  either  in  stone  or  bronze. 
Iron  in  the  early  times  is  seemingly  unknown,  and  when  it  first 
appears  is  wrought  into  ornaments  for  the  person."4  Knives  of 
flint  or  chert  [PL  XIV.,  Fig.  3],  stone  hatchets,  hammers,  adzes, 
and  nails,  are  common  in  the  most  ancient  mounds,  which  con? 
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tain  also  a  number  of  clay  models,  the  centres,  as  it  is  thought,68 
of  moulds  into  which  molten  bronze  was  run,  and  also  occasion- 
ally the  bronze  instruments  themselves,  as  (in  addition  to  spear- 
heads and  arrow-heads)  hammers,  adzes,  hatchets,  knives,  and 
sickles.  It  will  he -ecu  by  the  engraved  representations  that 
these  instruments  are  one  and  all  of  a  rude  and  coarse  char- 
acter. [Pis.  XV.,  XVI. ]  The  flint  and  stone  knives,  axes,  and 
hammers,  which  abound  in  all  the  true  Chaldsean  mounds, 
are  somewhat  more  advanced  indeed  than  those  very  primi- 
tive implements  which  have  been  found  in  a  drift  ;  but  they 
are  of  a  workmanship  at  least  as  unskilled  as  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary stone  celts  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe,  which  till 
the  discoveries  of  M.  Perthes  were  regarded  as  the  most  an- 
cient human  remains  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  indi- 
cate some  practical  knowledge  of  the  cleavage  of  silicious 
r<  irks,  but  they  show  no  power  of  producing  even  such  finish 
as  the  celts  frequently  exhibit.  In  one  case  only  has  a  flint  in- 
strument been  discovered  perfectly  regular  in  form,  and  pre- 
senting a  sharp  angular  exactness.  The  instrument,  which  is 
figured  [PL  XVI. ,  Fig.  2],  is  a  cort  of  long  parallelogram,  round 
at  the  back,  and  with  a  deep  impression  down  its  face.  Its 
use  is  uncertain;  but,  according  to  a  reasonable  conjecture,  it 
may  liave  been  designed  for  impressing  characters  upon  the 
moist  clay  of  tablets  and  cylinders — a  purpose  for  which  it  is 
said  to  be  excellently  fitted.61' 

The  metallurgy  of  the  Chaldaeans,  though  indicative  of  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  use- 
ful arts  than  their  stone  weapons,  is  still  of  a  somewhat  rude 
character,  and  indicates  a  nation  but  just  emerging  out  of  an 
almost  barbaric  simplicity.  Metal  seems  to  be  scarce,  and  not 
many  kinds  are  found.  There  is  no  silver,  zinc,  or  platinum  ; 
but  only  gold,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  Gold  is  found  in 
heads,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,07  which  are  in  some  in- 
stances of  a  fashion  that  is  not  inelegant.08  [PL  XVI,  Fig.  3.] 
(  topper  occni's  pure,  but  is  more  often  hardened  by  means  of 
an  alloy  of  tin,  whereby  it  becomes  bronze,  and  is  rendered 
si  i  i  table  for  implements  an  d  weapons . c9  Lead  is  rare,  occurring 
only  in  a  very  few  specimens,  as  in  one  jar  or  bottle,  and  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  a  pipe,  brought  by  Mr.  Loftus 
from  Mugheir.  [PL  XVII.,  Fig.  1.]  Iron,  as  already  observed, 
is  extremely  uncommon;  and  when  it  occurs,  is  chiefly  used 
for  the  rings  and  bangles  which  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
favorite  adornments  of  the  people.     Bronze  is,  however,  even 
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for  these,  the  more  common  material.  [PL  XVII.,  Fig.  2.  J  It  is 
sometimes  wrought  into  thin  and  elegant  shapes,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  either  extremity ;  sometimes  the  form  into  which  it  is 
cast  is  coarse  and  massive,  resembling  a  solid  bar  twisted  into 
a  rude  circle.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  of  utility  it  is  tin* 
common  metal  used.  A  bronze  or  copper  bowl  is  found  in  al- 
most every  tomb;  bronze  bolts  remain  in  the  pieces  of  marble 
used  for  tesselating ; 70  bronze  rings  sometimes  strengthen  the 
cones  used  for  ornamenting  walls ; 71  bronze  weapons  and  in- 
struments are,  as  we  have  seen,  common,  and  in  the  same  ma- 
terial have  been  found  chains,  nails,  toe  and  finger  rings,  arm- 
lets, bracelets,  and  fish-hooks. 

No  long  or  detailed  account  can  be  given  of  the  textile  fabrics 
of  the  ancient  Chaldseans ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  particularly  ex- 
celled. We  know  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joshua  a  Baby 
Ionian  garment  had  been  imported  into  Palestine,  and  was  of 
so  rare  a  beauty  as  to  attract  the  covetous  regards  of  Achan. 
m  common  with  certain  large  masses  of  the  precious  metals. Ti 
The  very  ancient  cylinder  figured  above73  must  belong  to  a  time 
at  least  five  or  six  centuries  earlier ;  upon  it  we  observe  flounced 
and  fringed  garments,  delicately  striped,  and  indicative  appar- 
ently of  an  advanced  state  of  textile  manufacture.  Recent 
researches  do  not  throw  much  light  on  this  subject.  The  frail 
materials  of  which  human  apparel  is  composed  can  only  under 
peculiar  circumstances  resist  the  destructive  power  of  thirty  or 
forty  centuries ;  and  consequently  we  have  but  few  traces  of  ti  i 
actual  fabrics  in  use  among  the  primitive  people.  Pieces  of 
linen  are  said  to  have  been  found  attaching  to  some  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  tombs  ;74  and  the  sun-dried  brick  which  supports 
the  head  is  sometimes  covered  with  the  remains  of  a  "  tasselled 
cushion  of  tapestry ; "  r°  but  otherwise  we  are  without  direct 
evidence  either  as  to  the  material  in  use,  or  as  to  the  character 
of  the  fabric.  In  later  times  Babylon  was  especially  celebrated 
for  its  robes  and  its  carpets.70  Such  evidence  as  we  have  would 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  both  manufactures  had  attained 
to  considerable  excellence  in  Chaldsean  times. 

The  only  sciences  in  which  the  early  Chaldseans  can  at 
present  be  proved  to  have  excelled  are  the  cognate  ones  of 
arithmetic  and  astronomy.  On  the  broad  and  monotonous 
plains  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  where  the  earth  has  little  upon 
it  to  suggest  thought  or  please  l>\  variety,  the  "variegated 
heaven,"  ever  changing  with  the  hours  and  with  the  season-. 
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would  earlj  attract  attention,  while  the  clear  sky,  dry  atmos- 
phere,  and  level  horizon  would  afford  facilities  for  observations, 
so  soon  as  the  idea  of  them  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  ' '  Chaldean  learning  "  of  a  later  age 7T  appears 
to  have  been  originated,  in  all  its  branches,  by  the  primitive 
people;  in  whose  language  it  continued  to  be  written  even  in 
Semitic  limes. 

We  are  infomied  by  Simplicius  that  Callisthenes,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  to  Babylon,  sent  to  Aristotle  from  that  capi- 
tal a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  which  he  had  found 
preserved  there,  extending  back  to  a  period  of  1903  years  from 
A  lexander's  conquest  of  the  city.78  Epigenes  related  that  these 
i  >bservations  were  recorded  upon  tablets  of  baked  clay,79  which 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  literary 
habits  of  the  people.  They  must  have  extended,  according  to 
Simplicius,  as  far  back  as  B.C.  2234,  and  would  therefore  seem 
to  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on  for  many  centuries 
by  the  primitive  Chaldean  people.  We  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining  their  exact  nature  or  value,  as  none  of  them  have 
been  preserved  to  us :  no  doubt  they  were  at  first  extremely 
simple;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were 
of  a  real  and  substantial  character.  There  is  nothing  fanciful, 
or  (so  to  speak)  astrological,  in  the  early  astronomy  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. Their  careful  emplacement  of  their  chief  buildings, s0 
which  were  probably  used  from  the  earliest  times  for  astro- 
nomical purposes,81  their  invention  of  different  kinds  of  dials,82 
and  their  division  of  the  day  into  those  hours  which  we  still 
use,83  are  all  solid,  though  not  perhaps  very  brilliant,  achieve- 
ments. It  was  only  in  later  times  that  the  Chaldeans  were 
fairly  taxed  with  imposture  and  charlatanism ;  in  early  ages 
they  seem  to  have  really  deserved  the  eulogy  bestowed  on 
them  by  Cicero.84 

It  may  have  been  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Chal- 
deans which  gave  them  the  confidence  to  adventure  on  im- 
portant voyages.  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  later  people,  that 
"their  cry  was  in  the  ships; " s5  and  the  early  inscriptions  not 
only  make  frequent  mention  of  the  "ships  of  Ur,"  but  by  con- 
necting these  vessels  with  those  of  Ethiopia 8G  seem  to  imply 
that  they  were  navigated  to  considerable  distances.  Unfortu- 
nately we  i  -ossess  no  materials  from  which  to  form  any  idea 
either  of  the  make  and  character  of  the  Chaldean  vessels,,  or 
of  the  nature  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  employed.  \Y< 
may  perhaps  assume  that  at  first  they  were  either  canoes 
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hollowed  out  of  a  palm-trunk,  or  reed  fabrics  made  water-tight 
by  a  coating  of  bitumen.     The  Chaldee  trading  operations  lav 
no  doubt,  chiefly  m  the  Persian  Gulf;  -  but  it  is  quite  possible 

r^eVe? *!n  Very  early  times  th^^renot  confined  to  this 
sheltered  basm.  The  .gold,  which  was  so  lavishly  used  in  deco- 
ration"  could  only  have  been  obtained  in  the  necessary  quan- 
tities  from  Africa  or  India;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
one  it  not  both,  of  these  countries  was  visited  by  the  Chaldean 
traders. 

Astronomical  investigations  could  not  be  conducted  without 
a  iair  proficiency  in  the  scienceof  numbers.    It  would  be  reason- 
able to  conclude,  from  the  admitted  character  of  the  Chaldeeans 
as  astronomers,  that  they  were  familiar  with  most  arithmetical 
processes,  even  had  we  no  evidence  upon  the  subject    Eviden<  -e 
however  to  a  certain  extent,  does  exist.     On  a  tablet  found  at 
benkareh,  and  belonging  probably  to  an  early  period,  a  table  of 
squares  is  given,  correctly  calculated  from  one  to  sixty  89    The 
system  of  notation,  which  is  here  used,  is  very  curious     Bero- 
sus    informs  us  that,  in  their  computations  of  time,  the  Chal- 
dasans  employed  an  alternate  sexagesimal  and  decimal  notation 
reckoning  the  years  by  the  soss,  the  ner,  and  the  sar-the  soss 
being  a  term  of  60  years,  the  ner  one  of  600,  and  the  ear  one  of 
dbOO  (or  60  sosses).     It  appears  from  the  Senkareh  monument 
that  they  occasionally  pursued  the  same  practice  in  mere  nu- 

^f  1^TTTCSCulati0Ils'  as  wil1  be  evident  from  the  illustration. 
[PI.  XVIII.,  Figs.  1,  2.] 

In  Arabic  numerals  this  table  may  be  expressed  as  follows:— 
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The  calculation  is  in  every  case  correct;  and  the  notation  is 
by  means  of  two  signs— the  simple  wedge  Y,  and  the  arrow- 
head ^  ;  the  wedge  representing  the  unit,  the  soss  (6(0.  and  the 
sar  (3600),  while  the  arrowhead  expresses  the  decades  of  each 
series,  or  the  numbers  10  and  600.91    The  notation  is  cumbrous 
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but  scarcely  more  so  than  that  of  the  Romans.  It  would  be 
awkward  to  use,  from  the  paucity  in  the  number  of  signs, 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  confusion,— more  es- 
pecially as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  way  of 
expressing  a  cipher.  It  is  not  probable  that  at  any  time  it  was 
the  Dotation  in  ordinary  use.  Numbers  were  eommonly  ex- 
pressed  in  a  manner  dot  unlike  the  Roman,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  subjoined  table.  [PI.  XVIII.,  Fig.  3.]  One,  ten,  a  hundred, 
and  a  thousand,  had  distinct  signs.  Fifty  had  the  same  sign 
the  unit— a  simple  wedge.  The  other  numbers  were  com- 
posed from  these  elements. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Chald.ea,  unlike  Egypt,  has  preserved  to  our  day  but  few 
records  of  the  private  or  domestic  life  of  its  inhabitants. 
i »'  yond  the  funereal  customs,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  last  chapter,1  we  can  obtain  from  the  monuments  but  a 
very  scanty  account  of  their  general  mode  of  life,  manners, 
and  usages.  Some  attempt,  however,  must  be  made  to  throw 
together  the  few  points  of  this  nature  on  which  Ave  have 
obtained  any  light  from  recent  researches  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  among  the  Chal- 
< I.e. ins  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  single  garment,  a  short 
tunic,  tied  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  thence  to  the  knees, 
a  costume  very  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Madan  Arabs  at 
the  present  day.2  To  this  may  sometimes  have  been  added  an 
abba,  or  cloak,  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  falling  below 
the  tunic,  about  half-way  down  the  calf  of  the  leg.3  The 
material  of  the  former  we  may  perhaps  presume  to  have  been 
linen,  which  best  suits  the  climate,  and  is  a  fabric  found  in  the 
ancient  tombs.4  The  outer  cloak  was  most  likely  of  woollen, 
and  served  to  protect  hunters  and  others  against  the  occasional 
inclemency  of  the  air.  The  feet  were  unprotected  by  either 
slinrs  or  sandals;  on  the  head  was  worn  a  skull-cap,  or  else  a 
hand  of  camel's  hair>— the  germ  of  the  turban  which  has  now 
become  universal  throughout  the  East. 

The  costume  of  the  richer  class  was  more  elaborate.  A  high 
]  nit  re,  of  a  very  peculiar  appearance,6  or  else  a  low  cap  orna- 
mented with  two  curved  horns,  covered  the  head.     [PI.  XIX., 
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Mg.  J .  J  The  neck  and  arms  were  bare.  The  chief  garment  was 
a  long  gown  or  robe,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  com- 
monly either  striped  or  flounced,  or  both;  and  sometimes  also 
adorned  with  fringe.  This  robe,  which  was  scanty  according 
to  modern  notions,  appears  not  to  have  been  fastened  by  any 
girdle  or  cincture  round  the  waist,  but  to  have  been  kept  in 
place  by  passing  over  one  shoulder,  a  slit  or  hole  being  made 
for  the  arm  on  one  side  of  the  dress  only.  In  some  cases  the 
upper  part  of  the  dress  seems  to  have  been  detached  from  the 
lower,  and  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  jacket,  which  reached 
about  to  the  hips. 

The  beard  was  commonly  worn  straight  and  long,  not  in 
crisp  curls,  as  by  the  Assyrians.  [PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  2.1  The  hair 
was  also  worn  long,  either  gathered  together  into  a  club 
behind  the  head,  or  depending  in  long  spiral  curls  on  either 
side  the  face  and  down  the  back.  Ornaments  were  much 
affected,  especially  by  the  women.  Bronze  and  iron  bangles 
and  armlets,  and  bracelets  of  rings  or  beads,  ear-rings,  and 
rings  for  the  toes,  are  common  in  the  tombs,  and  few  female 
skeletons  are  without  them.  The  material  of  the  ornaments  is 
generally  of  small  value.  Many  of  the  rings  are  formed  by 
grinding  down  a  small  kind  of  shell ; 7  the  others  are  of  bronze 
or  iron.  Agate  beads,  however,  are  not  uncommon,  and  gold 
beads  have  been  found  in  a  few  tombs,  as  well  as  some  other 
small  ornaments  in  the  same  material.  The  men  seem  to  have 
carried  generally  an  engraved  cylinder  in  agate  or  other  hard 
stone,  which  was  used  as  a  seal  or  signet,  and  was  probably 
worn  round  the  wrist.8  Sometimes  rings,9  and  even  bracelet  - 
formed  also  a  part  of  their  adornment.  The  latter  were  occa- 
sionally in  gold— they  consisted  of  bands  or  fillets  of  the  pure 
beaten  metal,  and  were  as  much  as  an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  food  of  the  early  Chaldaeans  consisted  probably  of  the 
various  esculents  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  prod- 
ucts of  the  territory.11  The  chief  support,  however,  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  dates,  which 
still  form  the  main  sustenance  of  those  who  inhabit  the  country. 
It  is  clear  that  in  Babylonia,  as  in  Scythia,12  the  practice  existed 
of  burying  with  a  man  a  quantity  of  the  food  to  which  he  had  been 
1 1 ( customed  during  life.  In  the  Chaldsean  sepulchres  a  number 
of  dishes  are  always  ranged  round  the  skeleton,  containing  the 
•  iaticum  of  the  deceased  person,  and  in  these  dishes  are  almost 
invariably  found  a  number  of  date-stones.  They  are  most 
commonly  unaccompanied  bj   any  traces  of  other  kinds  of 
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In  Arabic  numerals  this  table  may  be  expressed  as  follows  :  •- 
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food;  occasionally,  however,  besides  date-stones,  the  bones  of 
fish  and  of  chickens  have  been  discovered,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  those  animals  were  eaten,  at  any  rate  by  the 
upper  classes.     HerodotusM  tells  us  that  in  his  day  three  tribes 

i  Babylonians  subsisted  on  fish  alone;  and  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Lower  Mesopotamia  make  it  a  principal  article  of  their 
diet."  The  rivers  and  the  marshes  produce  it  in  great  abun 
dance,  while  the  sea  is  also  at  hand,  if  the  fresh- water  supply 
should  fail.  Carp  and  barbel  are  the  principal  fresh-water 
sorts,  and  of  these  the  former  grows  to  a  very  great  size  in  the 
Euphrates.  An  early  tablet,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
represents  a  man  carrying  a  large  fish  by  the  head,  wilich  may 
be  a  carp,  though  the  species  can  scarcely  be  identified. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  wild-boar  was  also  eaten  by  the 
primitive  people;  for  Mr.  Loftus  found  a  jaw  of  this  animal, 
with  the  tusk  still  remaining,  lying  in  a  shallow  clay  dish  in 
one  of  the  tombs. 15  Perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  concluding, 
from  the  comparative  rarity  of  any  remains  of  animal  food  in 
the  early  sepulchres,  that  the  primitive  Chaldaeans  subsisted 
chiefly  on  vegetable  productions.  The  variety  and  excellence 
of  such  esculents  are  prominently  put  forward  by  Berosus  in 
his  account  of  the  original  condition  of  the  country ; 16  and 
they  still  form  the  principal  support  of  those  who  now 
inhabit  it. 

We  are  told  that  Nimrod  was  "a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord ;  " 17  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  already  given  of 
the  animals  indigenous  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,18  that  there 
was  abundant  room  for  the  display  of  a  sportsman's  skill  and 
daring  when  men  first  settled  in  that  region.  The  Senkareh 
tablets  show  the  boldness  and  voracity  of  the  Chaldsean  lion, 
which  not  only  levied  contributions  on  the  settlers'  cattle,19 
but  occasionally  ventured  to  attack  man  himself.  We  have 
not  as  yet  any  hunting  scenes  belonging  to  these  early  times ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bow  was  the  chief 
weapon  used  against  the  king  of  beasts,  whose  assailants  com- 
monly prefer  remaining  at  a  respectful  distance  from  him.20 
The  wild-boar  may  have  been  hunted  in  the  same  way,  or  he 
may  have  been  attacked  with  a  spear— a  weapon  equally  well 
known  with  the  bow  to  the  early  settlers.'21  Fish  were  cer- 
tainly taken  with  the  hook;  for  fish-hooks  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs;2*  but  probably  they  were  also  captured  in  nets, 
which  are  among  the  earliest  of  human  inventions.'23 

\   considerable  portion^  of  the  primitive  population  must 
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have  been  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  In  the  earliest 
inscriptions  we  find  constant  mention  of  the  "ships  of  Ur," 
which  appear  to  have  traded  with  Ethiopia— a  country  whence 
may  have  been  derived  the  gold,  which— as  has  been  already 
shown— was  so  largely  used  by  the  Chaldasans  in  ornamenta- 
tion.24 It  would  be  interesting  could  we  regard  it  as  proved 
that  they  traded  also  with  the  Indian  peninsula;  but  the 
"rough  logs  of  wood,  apparently  teak,"  which  Mr.  Taylor  dis- 
covered in  the  great  temple  at  Mugheir,25  belong  more 
probably  to  the  time  of  its  repair  by  Nabonidus  than  to  that 
of  its  original  construction  by  a  Chaldsean  monarch.  The 
Sea-God  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  veneration  at  Ur  and 
elsewhere ;  and  Berosus  appears  to  have  preserved  an  authentic 
tradition,  where  he  makes  the  primitive  people  of  the  country 
derive  their  arts  and  civilization  from  ' '  the  Eed  Sea. " 26  Even 
if  their  commercial  dealings  did  not  bring  them  into  contact 
with  any  more  advanced  people,  they  must  have  increased  the 
intelligence,  as  well  as  the  material  resources,  of  those 
employed  in  them,  and  so  have  advanced  their  civilization. 

Such  are  the  few  conclusions  concerning  the  manners  of  the 
Chaldaeans  which  alone  we  seem  to  have  any  right  to  form 
with  our  present  means  of  information. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RELIGION. 

' AiroTEteaai  6e  tov  Bfflov  mi  aarpa,  nai  f/2.iov}  icai  at?r/v?/vi  kclI  tovc;  irfarre 
irhavr/ras.—BERos.  ap.  Syncell.  p.  53. 

The  religion  of  the  Chaldaeans,  from  the  very  earliest  times 
to  which  the  monuments  carry  us  back,  was,  in  its  outward 
aspect,  a  polytheism  of  a  very  elaborate  character.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  esoteric  explanations, 
known  to  the  priests  and  the  more  learned,  which,  resolving 
the  personages  of  the  Pantheon  into  the  powders  of  nature, 
reconciled  the  apparent  multiplicity  of  gods  with  monotheism, 
or  even  with  atheism.1  So  far,  however,  as  outward  appear- 
ances were  concerned,  the  worship  was  grossly  polytheistic. 
Various  deities,  whom  it  was  not  considered  at  all  necessary 
to  trace  to  a  single  stock,  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  the  kings,  who  regarded  with  equal  respect,  and 
glorified  with  equally  exalted  epithets,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
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personages.  Next  to  these  principal  gods  were  a  far  more 
numerous  assemblage  of  inferior  or  secondary  divinities,  less 
often  mentioned,  and  regarded  as  less  worthy  of  honor,  but 
still  recognized  generally  through  the  country.  Finally,  the 
Pantheon  contained  a  host  of  mere  local  gods  or  genii,  every 
town  and  almost  every  village  in  Babylonia  being  under  the 
protection  of  its  own  particular  divinity. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  this  vast 
and  complicated  system.  The  subject  is  still  but  partially 
worked  out  by  cuneiform  scholars;  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  understanding  it  are  great ;  and  in  many  portions  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  paid  it  is  strangely  perplexing  and 
bewildering.2  All  that  will  be  attempted  in  the  present  place 
is  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  Chaldaean 
religion,  and  to  give  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
principal  deities. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  religion  was  to 
a  certain  extent  astral.  The  heaven  itself,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  five  planets,  have  each  their  representative  in  the 
C h a lda?an  Pantheon  among  the  chief  objects  of  worship.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  astral  element  is  not 
universal,  but  partial ;  and  that,  even  where  it  has  place,  it  is 
but  one  aspect  of  the  mythology,  not  by  any  means  its  full 
and  complete  exposition.  The  Chaldsean  religion  even  here 
is  far  from  being  mere  Sabseanism — the  simple  worship  of  the 
"host  of  heaven."  The  aether,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  still 
more  the  five  planetary  gods,  are  something  above  and  beyond 
those  parts  of  nature.  Like  the  classical  Apollo  and  Diana, 
Mart  and  Venus,  they  are  real  persons,  with  a  life  and  a  his- 
tory, a  power  and  an  influence,  which  no  ingenuity  can  trans- 
late into  a  metaphorical  representation  of  phenomena  attach- 
ing to  the  air  and  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  doubtful,  in- 
deed, whether  the  gods  of  this  class  are  really  of  astronomical 
origin,  and  not  rather  primitive  deities,  whose  character  and 
attributes  were,  to  a  great  extent,  fixed  and  settled  before  the 
notion  arose  of  connecting  them  with  certain  parts  of  nature. 
Occasionally  they  seem  to  represent  heroes  rather  than  celes- 
tial bodies ;  and  they  have  all  attributes  quite  distinct  from 
their  physical  or  astronomical  character. 

Secondly,  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  Chaldasan  system 
to  that  of  the  Classical  Mythology  seems  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  This  resemblance  is  too  general,  and  too  close  in 
some  respects,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  mere  accident 
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has  produced  the  coincidence.  In  the  Pantheons  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  that  of  Chaldsea,  the  same  general  grouping  is 
to  be  recognized ;  the  same  genealogical  succession  is  not  un- 
f  requently  to  be  traced ;  and  in  some  cases  even  the  familiar 
names  and  titles  of  classical  divinities  admit  of  the  most  curi- 
ous illustration  and  explanation  from  Chaldeean  sources.  We 
can  scarcely  doubt  but  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  there  was 
a  communication  of  beliefs — a  passage  in  very  early  times, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  lands  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  of  mythological  notions  and  ideas.  It  is  a 
probable  conjecture3  that  "among  the  primitive  tribes  who 
dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  when  the  cuneiform  alpha- 
bet was  invented  and  when  such  writing  was  first  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  religion,  a  Scythic  or  Scytho-Arian  race  existed, 
who  subsequently  migrated  to  Europe,  and  brought  with  them 
those  mythical  traditions  which,  as  objects  of  popular  belief, 
had  been  mixed  up  in  the  nascent  literature  of  their  native 
country,"  and  that  these  traditions  were  passed  on  to  the  clas- 
sical nations,  who  were  in  part  descended  from  this  Scythic 
or  Scytho-Arian  people.4 

The  grouping  of  the  principal  Chaldaean  deities  is  as  follows. 
At  the  head  of  the  Pantheon  stands  a  god,  II  or  Ra,  of  whom 
but  little  is  known.  Next  to  him  is  a  Triad,  Ana,  Bil  or  Belus, 
and  Hea  or  Hoa,  who  correspond  closely  to  the  classical 
Pluto,  Jupiter,  and  Neptune.  Each  of  these  is  accompanied 
by  a  female  principle  or  wife,— Ana  by  Anat,  Bil  (or  Bel)  by 
Mulita  or  Beltis,  and  Hea  (or  Hoa)  by  Davkina.  Then  follows 
a  further  Triad,  consisting  of  Sin  or  Hurki,  the  Moon-god ; 
San  or  Sansi,  the  Sun ;  and  Vnl,b  the  god  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  members  of  this  Triad  are  again  accompanied  by  female 
powers  or  wives, — Vul  by  a  goddess  called  Shala  or  Tala, 
San  (the  Sun)  by  Gula  or  Annnit,  and  Hurki  (the  Moon)  by  a 
goddess  whose  name  is  wholly  uncertain,  but  whose  common 
title  is  "the  great  lady." 

Such  are  the  gods  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.  Next  in  or- 
der to  them  we  find  a  group  of  five  minor  deities,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  planets,— Nin  or  Ninip  (Saturn),  Mero- 
dach  (Jupiter),  Nergal  (Mars),  Ishtar  (Venus),  and  Nebo  (Mer- 
cury). These  together  constitute  what  we  have  called  the 
principal  gods;  after  them  are  to  be  placed  the  numerous 
divinities  of  the  second  and  third  order. 

I  These  principal  gods  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected, 
like  the  Egyptian  and  the  classical  divinities,6  into  a  single 
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genealogical  scheme:  yet  still  a  certain  amount  of  relationship 
was  considered  to  exist  among  them.  Ana  and  Bel,  for  in- 
stance, were  brothers,  the  sons  of  II  orEa;  Vul  was  son  of 
Ana:  llurki,  the  Moon-god,  of  Bel;  Nebo  and  Merodach  were 
sons  of  Hea  or  Hoa.  Many  deities,  however,  are  without 
parentage,  as  not  only  II  orRa,  but  Hea,  San  (the  Sun),  Ishtar, 
and  NergaL  Sometimes  the  relationship  alleged  is  confused, 
and  even  contradictory,  as  in  the  case  of  Nin  or  Ninip,  who  is 
at  one  time  the  son,  at  another  the  father  of  Bel,  and  who  is 
at  once  tin1  sen  and  the  husband  of  Beltis.  It  is  evident  that 
the  genealogical  aspect  is  not  that  upon  which  much  stress  is 
intended  to  be  laid,  or  which  is  looked  upon  as  having  much 
reality.  The  great  gods  are  viewed  habitually  rather  as  a 
hierarchy  of  coequal  powers,  than  as  united  by  ties  implying 
on  the  one  hand  pre-eminence  and  on  the  other  subordination. 
We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  characters  and  attributes 
of  the  several  deities  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  either 
from  the  native  records,  or  from  classical  tradition.  And, 
first,  concerning  the  god  who  stands  in  some  sense  at  the  head 
of  the  Chaldsean  Pantheon, 

il,  or  RA. 

The  form  Ra  represents  probably  the  native  Chaldaean  name 
of  this  deity,  while  //  is  the  Semitic  equivalent.  II,  of  course, 
is  but  a  variant  of  El  (Stf),  the  root  of  the  well-known  Biblical 
Elohim  (DViSx)  as  well  as  of  the  Arabic  Allah.  It  is  this  name 
which  Diodorus  represents  under  the  form  of  Elus  (THAof),7  and 
Sanchoniathon,  or  rather  Philo-Byblius,  under  that  of  Elus 
(TH?^?)  or  Ilus  (TlXof).8  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  simply  ' '  God, " 
or  perhaps  "the  god"  emphatically.  Ra,  the  Cushite  equiv- 
alent, must  be  considered  to  have  had  the  same  force  origi- 
nally, though  in  Egypt  it  received  a  special  application  to  the 
sun.  and  became  the  proper  name  of  that  particular  deity. 
The  word  is  lost  in  the  modern  Ethiopic.  It  formed  an  element 
in  the  native  name  of  Babylon,  which  was  Kara,  the  Cushite 
equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Bab-il,  an  expression  signifying 
"the  gate  of  God." 

Ra  is  a  god  with  fewT  peculiar  attributes.  He  is  a  sort  of 
fount  and  origin  of  deity,  too  remote  from  man  to  be  much 
worshipped  or  to  excite  any  warm  interest.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  having  had  any  temple  in  Chaldsea  during  the 
early  times.  A  belief  in  his  existence  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed    in  inscriptions  of  the  primitive  kings,  where  the 
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Moon-god  is  said  to  be  "  brother's  son  of  Ana,  and  eldest  son 
of  Bil,  or  Belus. "  We  gather  from  this  that  Bel  and  Ana  were 
considered  to  have  a  common  father;  and  later  documents 
sufficiently  indicate  that  that  common  father  was  II  or  Ra. 
We  must  conclude  from  the  name  Babil,  that  Babylon  was 
originally  under  his  protection,  though  the  god  specially  wor- 
shipped in  the  great  temple  there  seems  to  have  been  in  early 
times  Bel,  and  in  later  times  Merodach.  The  identification  of 
the  Chaldaean  II  or  Ra  with  Saturn,  which  Diodorus  makes,9 
and  which  may  seem  to  derive  some  confirmation  from  Philo 
Byblius,10  is  certainly  incorrect,  so  far  as  the  planet  Saturn, 
which  Diodorus  especially  mentions,  is  concerned ;  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  having  a  basis  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  Saturn 
was  in  one  sense  the  chief  of  the  gods,  and  was  the  father  of 
Jupiter  and  Pluto,  as  Ra  was  of  Bil  and  Ana. 

ANA. 

Ana,  like  II  and  Ra,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  word  origi- 
nally signifying  ' '  God, "  in  the  highest  sense.  The  root  occurs 
probably  in  the  Annedotus  and  Oannes  of  Berosus,11  as  well  as 
in  Philo-Byblius's  Anobret.12  In  its  origin  it  is  probably  Cush- 
ite ;  but  it  was  adopted  by  the  Assyrians,  who  inflected  the  word 
(which  was  indeclinable  in  the  Chaldaean  tongue),  making  the 
nominative  Anu,  the  genitive  Ani,  and  the  accusative  Ana. 

Ana  is  the  head  of  the  first  Triad,  which  follows  immediately 
after  the  obscure  god  Ra.  His  position  is  well  marked  by  Da- 
mascius,13  who  gives  the  three  gods,  Anus,  minus,  and  Aiis,  as 
next  in  succession  to  the  primeval  pair,  Assorus  and  Missara. 
He  corresponds  in  many  respects  to  the  classical  Hades  or  Pluto, 
who,  like  him,  heads  the  triad  to  which  he  belongs.14  His  epi- 
thets are  chiefly  such  as  mark  priority  and  antiquity.  He  is 
called  "the  old  Ana,"  "  the  original  chief,"  perhaps  in  one  place 
M  the  father  of  the  gods,"  and  also  fc'  the  Lord  of  spirits  and  de- 
mons." Again,  he  bears  a  number  of  titles  which  serve  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  infernal  regions.  He  is  k,the  king  of  the 
lower  world,"  the  "  Lord  of  darkness  "  or  "  death,"  "the  ruler 
of  the  far-off  city,"  and  the  like.  The  chief  seat  of  his  worship 
is  Huruk  or  Erech — the  modern  Warka — which  becomes  the 
favorite  Chaldsean  burying  city,  as  being  under  his  protection. 
There  are  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  one  of  his  names 
was  Dis.™  If  this  was  indeed  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  al- 
most beyond  a  doubt,  that  Pis,  the  lord  of  Qrcug  in  Roman 
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mythology1,  must  have  been  a  reminiscence  brought  from  the 
East  a  lingering  recollection  of  Dis  or  Ana,  patron  god  of 
Erech  ('Opt-x  of  the  LXX),  the  great  city  of  the  dead,  the  necrop- 
olis of  Lower  Babylonia.  Further,  curiously  enough,  we  have, 
in  connect  Lon  with  this  god,  an  illustration  of  the  classical  con- 
tusion between  Pluto  and  Plutus;  for  Ana  is  "the  layer-up  of 
treasures" — the  "lord  of  the  earth"  and  of  the  "mountains," 
whence  the  precious  metals  are  derived. 

The  worship  of  Ana  by  the  kings  of  the  Chaldaean  series  is 
certain.  Not  only  did  Shamas-vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon,  raise 
a  temple  to  the  honor  of  Ana  and  his  son  Vul  at  Kileh-Shergat 
(or  Asshur)  about  B.C.  1830 — whence  that  city  appears  in  later 
times  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Telane,10  or  "the  mound  of 
Ana  " — but  Urukh  himself  mentions  him  as  a  god  in  an  inscrip- 
tion quoted  above ; 17  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  from  at 
least  as  early  a  date  he  was  recognized  as  the  presiding  deity 
at  Erech  or  Warka.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  though 
the  worship  of  Beltis  superseded  that  of  Ana  in  the  great  tem- 
ple at  that  place  from  a  very  remote  epoch,  yet  the  temple  it- 
self always  retained  the  title  of  Bit- Ana  (or  Beth- Ana),  "  the 
house  of  Ana;  "and  Beltis  herself  was  known  commonly  as 
"the  lady  of  Bit- Ana"  from  the  previous  dedication  to  this  god 
of  the  shrine  in  question.  Ana  must  also  have  been  worshipped 
tolerably  early  at  Nipur  (Niffer),  or  that  city  could  scarcely 
have  acquired,  by  the  time  of  Moses,18  the  appellation  of  Calneh 
(XalAvy)  in  the  Septuagint  translation),  which  is  clearly  Kal- 
Ana,  "the  fort  of  Ana." 

Ana  was  supposed  to  have  a  wife,  Anata,  of  whom  a  few 
words  will  be  said  below.  She  bore  her  husband  a  numerous 
progeny.  One  tablet  shows  a  list  of  nine  of  their  children, 
among  which,  however,  no  name  occurs  of  any  celebrity.  But 
there  are  two  sons  of  Ana  mentioned  elsewhere,  who  seem  en- 
titled to  notice.  One  is  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  Vul  (?),  of 
whom  a  full  account  will  be  hereafter  given.19  The  other  bears 
the  name  of  Martu,  and  may  be  identified  with  the  Brathy 
(BpaOh)  of  Sanchoniathon.20  He  represents  "Darkness,"  or 
"the  West,"  corresponding  to  the  Erebus  of  the  Greeks. 

ANATA. 

Anat  or  Anata  has  no  peculiar  characteristics.  As  her  name 
is  nothing  but  the  feminine  form  of  the  masculine  Ana,  so  she 
herself  is  a  mere  reflection  of  her  husband.    All  his  epithets 
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are  applied  to  her,  with  a  simple  difference  of  gender.  She  has 
really  no  personality  separate  from  his,  resembling  Amente  in 
Egyptian  mythology,  who  is  a  mere  feminine  Amnion.21  She 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned  in  the  historical  and  geographical 
inscriptions. 

bil,  or  ENU. 

Bil  or  Enu  is  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad.  He  is,  prob- 
ably, the  Illinus  (Il-Enu  or  "  God  Enu  ")  of  Damascius.22  His 
name,  which  seems  to  mean  merely  ' '  lord, " 23  is  usually  followed 
by  a  qualificative  adjunct,  possessing  great  interest.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  read  this  term  as  Nipru,  or  in  the  feminine  Niprut,  a 
word  which  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  Scriptural  Nimrod,  who  is 
in  the  Septuagint  Nebroth  (Nej3p6d).  The  term  nipru  seems  to 
be  formed  from  the  root  napar,  which  is  in  Syriac  to  "pursue/' 
to  "  make  to  flee,"  and  which  has  in  Assyrian  nearly  the  same 
meaning.  Thus  Bil-Nipru  would  be  aptly  translated  as  ' '  the 
Hunter  Lord,"  or  "the  god  presiding  over  the  chase,"  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  might  combine  the  meaning  of  ' '  the  Con- 
quering Lord  "or  "  the  Great  Conqueror." 

On  these  grounds  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  have, 
in  this  instance,  an  admixture  of  hero-worship  in  the  Chaldsean 
religion.  Bil-Nipru  is  probably  the  Biblical  Nimrod,  the  orig- 
inal founder  of  the  monarchy,  the  "mighty  hunter  "  and  con- 
queror. At  the  same  time,  however,  that  he  is  this  hero  deified, 
he  represents  also,  as  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad,  the 
classical  Jupiter.  He  is  "the  supreme,"  "the  father  of  the 
gods, "  "  the  procreator, "  ' '  the  Lord, "  par  excellence,  ' '  the  king 
of  all  the  spirits,"  "the  lord  of  the  world,"  and  again,  "the 
lord  of  all  the  countries. "  There  is  some  question  whether  he 
is  altogether  to  be  identified  with  the  Belus  of  the  Greek  writers, 
who  in  certain  respects  rather  corresponds  to  Merodach.24 
When  Belus,  however,  is  called  the  first  king,*25  the  founder  of 
the  empire,  or  the  builder  of  Babylon,'20  it  seems  necessaiy  to 
understand  Bil-Nipru  or  Bel-Nimrod.  Nimrod,  we  know,  built 
Babylon ; -27  and  Babylon  was  called  in  Assyrian  times  ' k  the  city 
of  Bil-Nipru,"  while  its  famous  defences — the  outer  and  the 
inner  wall — were  known,  even  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  the 
name  of  the  same  god.28  Nimrod,  again,  was  certainly  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom ; ,29  and,  therefore,  if  Bil-Nipru  is  his  re- 
presentative, he  would  be  Belus  under  that  point  of  view. 
The  chief  seat  of  Bel-Nimrod's  worship  was  undoubtedly  Ni- 
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pur  (Niffer)  or  Calneh.  Not  only  was  this  city  designated  by 
the  very  same  name  as  the  god,  and  specially  dedicated  to  him 
and  to  his  wife  Beltis,  but  Bel-Nimrod  is  called  "Lord  of  Nipra, " 
and  his  wife  "  Lady  of  Nipra,"  in  evident  allusion  to  this  city 
or  the  tract  wherein  it  was  placed.  Various  traditions,  as  will 
be  hereafter  shown,30  connect  Nimrod  with  Niffer,  which  may 
1  airly  be  regarded  as  his  principal  capital.  Here  then  he 
would  be  naturally  first  worshipped  upon  his  decease;  and 
here  seems  to  have  been  situated  his  famous  temple  called 
Kharris-Nipra,  so  noted  for  its  wealth,  splendor,  and  antiquity, 
which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the  Assyrian 
kings.  Besides  this  celebrated  shrine,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  many  others.  He  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
had  four  "arks"  or  "  tabernacles;"  but  the  only  places  be- 
sides Niffer,  where  we  know  that  he  had  buildings  dedicated 
to  him,  are  Calah  (Nimrud)  and  Dur-Kurri-galzu  (Akkerkuf). 
At  the  same  time  he  is  a  god  almost  universally  acknowledged 
in  the  invocations  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings,  in 
which  he  has  a  most  conspicuous  place.  In  Assyria  he  seems 
to  be  inferior  only  to  Asshur ;  in  Chaldsea  to  Ra  and  Ana. 

Of  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  a  full  account  will  be 
given  presently.  Nin  or  Ninip — the  Assyrian  Hercules — was 
universally  regarded  as  their  son  ;  and  he  is  frequently 
joined  with  Bel-Nimrod  in  the  invocations.  Another  famous 
deity,  the  Moon-god,  Sin  or  Hurki,  is  also  declared  to  be  Bel- 
Nimrod's  son  in  some  inscriptions.  Indeed,  as  ' '  the  father  of 
the  gods,"  Bel-Nimrod  might  evidently  claim  an  almost  infinite 
paternity. 

The  worship  of  Bel-Nimrod  in  Chaldsea  extends  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  monarchy.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  was 
probably  the  deified  Nimrod,  whose  apotheosis  would  take  place 
shortly  after  his  decease.  Urukh,  the  earliest  monumental 
king,  built  him  a  temple  at  Niffer ;  and  Kurri-galzu,  one  of  the 
latest,  paid  him  the  same  honor  at  Akkerkuf.  Urukh  also  fre- 
quently mentions  him  in  his  inscriptions  in  connection  with 
Hurki,  the  Moon-god,  whom  he  calls  his  "eldest  son." 

BELTIS. 

Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
Anata,  the  wife  of  Ana.  She  is  far  more  than  the  mere  female 
power  of  Bel-Nimrod,  being  in  fact  a  separate  and  very  impor- 
tant deity.     Her  common  title  is  "the  Great  Goddess."    In 
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Chaldsea  her  name  was  Mulita31  or  Enuta — both  words  signify- 
ing "the  Lady ; "  in  Assyria  she  was  Bilta  or  Bilta-Nipruta,  the 
feminine  forms  of  Bil  and  Bilu-Nipru.  Her  favorite  title  was 
' '  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, "  or  "  the  Mother  of  the  Great  Gods ;  " 
whence  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  she  was  the  ' '  Dea  Syria  ■' 
worshipped  at  Hierapolis  under  the  Arian  appellation  of  Ma- 
bog.82  Though  commonly  represented  as  the  wife  of  Bel-Nim- 
rod,  and  mother  of  his  son  Nin  or  Ninip,  she  is  also  called  "the 
wife  of  Nin,"  and  in  one  place  "the  wife  of  Asshur."  Her 
other  titles  are  "  the  lady  of  Bit- Ana,"  "the  lady  of  Nipur," 
" the  Queen  of  the  land "  or  "of  the  lands,"  "the  great  lady," 
"  the  goddess  of  war  and  battle, "  and  ' '  the  queen  of  fecundity. " 
She  seems  thus  to  have  united  the  attributes  of  the  Juno,  the 
Ceres  or  Demeter,33  the  Bellona,  and  even  the  Diana  of  the 
classical  nations ;  for  she  was  at  once  the  queen  of  heaven,  the 
goddess  who  makes  the  earth  fertile,  the  goddess  of  war  and 
battle,  and  the  goddess  of  hunting.  In  these  latter  capacities 
she  appears,  however,  to  have  been  gradually  superseded  by 
Ishtar,  who  sometimes  even  appropriates  her  higher  and 
more  distinctive  appellations. 

The  worship  of  Beltis  was  wide-spread,  and  her  temples  were 
very  numerous.  At  Erech  (Warka)  she  was  worshipped  on  the 
same  platform,  if  not  even  in  the  same  building,  with  Ana. 
At  Calneh  or  Nipur  (Niffer),  she  shared  fully  in  her  husband's 
honors.  She  had  a  shrine  at  Ur  (Mugheir),  another  atRubesi, 
and  another  outside  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Some  of  these 
temples  were  very  ancient,  those  at  Warka  and  Niffer  being 
built  by  Urukh,  while  that  at  Mugheir  was  either  built  or  re- 
paired by  Ismi-dagon. 

According  to  one  record,34  Beltis  was  a  daughter  of  Ana.  It 
was  especially  as  "  Queen  of  Nipur"  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
her  son  Nin.  Perhaps  this  idea  grew  up  out  of  the  fact  that  at 
Nipur  the  two  were  associated  together  in  a  common  worship. 
It  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  Greek  traditions 
with  respect  to  Semiramis,  who  was  made  to  contract  an  in- 
cestuous marriage  with  her  own  son  Ninyas,  although  no  ex- 
planation can  at  present  be  given  of  the  application  to  Beltis 
of  that  name. 

hea,  or  HOA. 

The  third  god  of  the  first  Triad  was  Hea,  or  Hoa,  probably 
the  Aiis  ('Abg)  of  Damascus.35  His  appellation  is  perhaps  best 
rendered  into  Greek  by  the  "ilv  of  Helladius— the  name  given 
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to  the  mystic  animal,  half  man,  half  fish,  which  came  up  from 
t  be  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and  letters  to  the  first 
settlers  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.36  It  is  perhaps  contained 
also  in  the  word  by  which  Berosus  designates  this  same  creat- 
ure— Oannes  ('Qavvtfg)3" — which  may  be  explained  as  Hoa-ana, 
or  ' fc  the  god  Hoa. "  There  are  no  means  of  strictly  determining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in  Babylonian ;  but  it  is  per: 
Imps  allowable  to  connect  it,  provisionally,  with  the  Arabic 
Hiya,  which  is  at  once  "  life  "  and  "a  serpent,"  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authority,  '  ■  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for 
connecting  Hea  or  Hoa  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture  and  the 
Paradisaical  traditions  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree 
of  life."38 

Hoa  occupies,  in  the  first  Triad,  the  position  which  in  the 
classical  mythology  is  filled  by  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  and  in 
some  respects  he  corresponds  to  him.  He  is  ' '  the  lord  of  the 
earth,"  just  as  Neptune  is  yaiijoxos ;  he  is  "  the  king  of  rivers;  " 
and  he  comes  from  the  sea  to  teach  the  Babylonians ;  but  he  is 
never  called  "the  lord  of  the  sea."  That  title  belongs  to  Nin 
or  Ninip.  Hoa  is  "  the  lord  of  the  abyss,"  or  of  "the  great 
deep,"  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  sea,  but  something  dis- 
tinct from  it.  His  most  important  titles  are  those  which  invest 
him  with  the  character,  so  prominently  brought  out  in  Oe  and 
Oannes,39  of  the  god  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  is  "  the  in- 
telligent guide,"  or,  according  to  another  interpretation,  "the 
intelligent  fish, " 40  "the  teacher  of  mankind,"  "the  lord  of  un- 
derstanding. "  One  of  his  emblems  is  the  ' '  wedge  "  or  "  arrow- 
head," the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  which  seems 
to  be  assigned  to  him  as  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the  patron,  of 
the  Chaldaean  alphabet.41  Another  is  the  serpent,  which  occu- 
pies so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  symbols  of  the  gods  on 
the  black  stones  recording  benefactions,  and  which  sometimes 
appears  upon  the  cylinders.  [PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  3.]  This  symbol, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  emblematic  of  superhuman  knowledge — 
a  record  of  the  primeval  belief  that  the  serpent  was  more  sub- 
tle than  any  beast  of  the  field. " 42  The  stellar  name  of  Hoa  was 
Kimmut ;  and  it  is  suspected  that  in  this  aspect  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  constellation  Draco,  which  is  perhaps  the  Kimah 
(no'3)  of  Scripture.43  Besides  his  chief  character  of  "god  of 
knowledge,"  Hoa  is  also  "god  of  life,"  a  capacity  in  which  the 
serpent  would  again  fitly  symbolize  him.44  He  was  likewise 
"god  of  glory,"  and  "god  of  giving,"  being,  as  Berosus  said, 
the  great  giver  of  good  gifts  to  man.45 
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The  monuments  do  not  contain  much  evidence  of  the  early 
worship  of  Hoa.  His  name  appears  on  a  very  ancient  stone 
tablet  brought  from  Mugheir  (Ur) ;  but  otherwise  his  claim  to 
be  accounted  one  of  the  primeval  gods  must  rest  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Berosus  and  Helladius,  who  represent  him  as  known 
to  the  first  settlers.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  tutelary  god 
of  Is  or  Hit,  which  Isidore  of  Charax  calls  Aeipolis,46  ('A«woA<r), 
or  "  Hea's  city;  "  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  a  very 
ancient  place.  The  Assyrian  kings  built  him  temples  at 
Asshur  and  Calah. 

Hoa  had  a  wife  Dav-Kina,  of  whom  a  few  words  will  be 
said  presently.  Their  most  celebrated  son  was  Merodach  or 
Bel-Merodach,  the  Belus  of  Babylonian  times.  As  Kimmut, 
Hoa  was  also  the  father  of  Nebo,  whose  functions  bear  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  his  own. 

DAV-KINA. 

Dav-Kina,  the  wife  of  Hoa,  is  clearly  the  Dauke  or  Davke 
(AavKt})  of  Damascius,47  who  was  the  wife  of  Aiis  and  mother  of 
Belus  (Bel-Merodach).  Her  name  is  thought  to  signify  "the 
chief  lady."48  She  has  no  distinctive  titles  or  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Pantheon,  but,  like  Anata,  takes  her  husband's 
epithets  with  a  mere  distinction  of  gender. 

sin,  or  HURKI. 

The  first  god  of  the  second  Triad  is  Sin,  or  Hurki,  the  moon- 
deity.  It  is  in  condescension  to  Greek  notions  that  Berosus 
inverts  the  true  Chaldeean  order,  and  places  the  sun  before 
the  moon  in  his  enumeration  of  the  heavenly  bodies.49  Chal- 
dsean  mythology  gives  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  lesser 
luminary,  perhaps  because  the  nights  are  more  pleasant  than 
the  days  in  hot  countries.  With  respect  to  the  names  of  the 
god,  we  may  observe  that  Sin,  the  Assyrian  or  Semitic  term, 
is  a  word  of  quite  uncertain  etymology,  which,  however,  is 
found  applied  to  the  moon  in  many  Semitic  languages ; w  while 
Hurki,  which  is  the  Chaldsean  or  Hamitic  name,  is  probably 
from  a  root  cognate  to  the  Hebrew  '  Ur,  iiy,  "  vigilare,"  whence 
is  derived  the  term  sometimes  used  to  signify  "  an  angel " 51 — 
'/r,  tjj,  "  a  watcher." 

The  titles  of  Hurki  are  usually  somewhat  vague.  He  is 
41  the  chief,"  "the  powerful,"  "the  lord  of  the  spirits,"  "he 
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who  dwells  in  the  great  heavens;"  or,  hyperbolically,  "the 
chief  of  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "the  king  of  the 
gods,"  and  even  "  the  god  of  the  gods."  Sometimes,  however, 
his  titles  are  more  definite  and  particular:  as,  firstly,  when 
they  belong  to  him  in  respect  of  his  being  the  celestial  lumi- 
nary—<'.</.,  "the  bright,"  "the  shining,"  "the  lord  of  the 
month ;"  and,  secondly,  when  they  represent  him  as  presiding 
over  buildings  and  architecture,  which  the  Chaldaaans  appear 
to  have  placed  under  his  special  superintendence.  In  this 
connection  he  is  called  "the  supporting  architect,"  "the 
strengthener  of  fortifications,"  and,  more  generally,  "  the  lord 
of  building"  (Bel-zuna).52  Bricks,  the  Chaldsean  building  ma- 
terial, were  of  course  under  his  protection;  and  the  sign 
which  designates  them  is  also  the  sign  of  the  month  over 
which  he  was  considered  to  exert  particular  care.53  His  ordi- 
nary symbol  is  the  crescent  or  new  moon,  which  is  commonly 


represented  as  large,  but  of  extreme  thinness  IV       J) ;  though 


not  without  a  certain  variety  in  the  forms   x^x 

The  most  curious  and  the  most  purely  conventional  represen- 
tations are  a  linear  semicircle,   v        /,  and  an  imitation  of 

this  semicircle  formed  by  three  straight  lines 54  \ /.  The  il- 
luminated part  of  the  moon's  disk  is  always  turned  directly 
towards  the  horizon,  a  position  but  rarely  seen  in  nature. 

The  chief  Chaldeean  temple  to  the  moon-god  was  at  Ur  or 
Hut  (Mugheir),  a  city  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
him,55  and  which  was  under  his  special  protection.  He  had 
also  shrines  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  and  likewise  at  Calah 
and  Dur-Sargina  (Khorsabad).  Few  deities  appear  to  have 
been  worshipped  with  such  constancy  by  the  Chaldeean  kings. 
His  great  temple  at  Ur  was  begun  by  Urukh,  and  finished  by 
his  son  Ilgi— the  two  most  ancient  of  all  the  monarchs.  Later 
in  the  series  we  find  him  in  such  honor  that  every  king's 
name  during  some  centuries  comprise  the  name  of  the  moon- 
god  in  it.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Chaldsean  power  he  is 
again  in  high  repute.  Nebuchadnezzar  mentions  him  with  re- 
spect; and  Nabonidus,  the  last  native  monarch,  restores  his 
6 
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shrine  at  Ur,  and  accumulates  upon  him  the  most  high-sound- 
ing titles.56 

The  moon-god  is  called,  in  more  than  one  inscription,  the 
eldest  son  of  Bel-Nimrod.  He  had  a  wife  (the  moon-goddess ) 
whose  title  was  "  the  great  lady,"  and  who  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  lists.  She  and  her  husband  were  con- 
jointly the  tutelary  deities  of  Ur  or  Hur;  and  a  particular 
portion  of  the  great  temple  there  was  dedicated  to  her  honor 
especially.  Her  "ark"  or  "tabernacle,"  which  was  separate 
from  that  of  her  husband,  was  probably,  as  well  as  his,  de- 
posited in  this  sanctuary.  It  bore  the  title  of  ' '  the  lesser 
light,"  while  his  was  called,  emphatically,  "the  light." 

san,  or  SANSI. 

San,  or  Sansi,  the  sun-god,  was  the  second  member  of  the 
second  Triad.  The  main  element  of  this  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  root  sliani,  *}&,  which  is  in  Arabic,  and 
perhaps  in  Hebrew,  "bright." 5T  Hence  we  may  perhaps  com- 
pare our  own  word  "sun"  with  the  Chaldsean  "San;"  for 
"  sun  "  is  most  likely  connected  etymologically  with  "  sheen  " 
and  "shine."  Shamas  or  Shemesh,  tftotf',  the  Semitic  title  of 
the  god,  is  altogether  separate  and  distinct,  signifying,  as  it 
does,  the  ministering  office  of  the  sun,58  and  not  the  brilliancy 
of  his  light.  A  trace  of  the  Hamitic  name  appears  in  the  well- 
known  city  Bethsain,59  whose  appellation  is  declared  by  Eu- 
gesippus  to  signify  "  domus  Solis,"  "  the  house  of  the  sun."60 

The  titles  applied  to  the  sun-god  have  not  often  much  direct 
reference  to  his  physical  powers  or  attributes.  He  is  called 
indeed,  in  some  places,  "the  lord  of  fire,"  "the  light  of  the 
gods,"  "  the  ruler  of  the  day,"  and  "  he  who  illumines  the  ex- 
panse of  heaven  and  earth."  But  commonly  he  is  either 
spoken  of  in  a  more  general  way,  as  "the  regent  of  all  things," 
"  the  establisher  of  heaven  and  earth;"  or,  if  special  functions 
are  assigned  to  him,  they  are  connected  with  his  supposed 
"motive"  power,  as  inspiring  warlike  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  the  kings,  directing  and  favorably  influencing  their  expedi- 
tions; or  again,  as  helping  them  to  discharge  any  of  the  other 
active  duties  of  royalty.  San  is  "the  supreme  niter  who  casts 
a  favorable  eye  on  expeditions, "  "  the  vanquisher  of  the  king's 
enemies,"  "  the  breaker-up  of  opposition."  He  "  casts  his  mo- 
tive influence"  over  the  monarchs,  and  causes  them  to  "as- 
semble their  chariots  and  warriors  " — he  goes  forth  with  their 
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armies,  and  enables  them  to  extend  their  dominions — he  chases 
their  enemies  before  them,  causes  opposition  to  cease,  and 
brings  them  back  with  victory  to  their  own  countries.  Be- 
sides this,  he  helps  them  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  to 
rule  over  their  subjects  with  authority.  It  seems  that,  from 
observing  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sun  in  stimu- 
lating all  the  functions  of  nature,  the  Chaldaeans  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sun-god  exerted  a  similar  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  was  the  great  motive  agent  in  human 
history. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  sun-god's  worship  in  Chaldsea  appear 
to  have  been  the  two  famous  cities  of  Larsa  (Ellasar?)  and  Sip- 
para.  The  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  called  Bit-Parra,61  at  the 
former  place,  was  erected  by  Urukh,  repaired  by  more  than 
one  of  the  later  Chaldsean  monarchs,  and  completely  restored 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  Sippara,  the  worship  of  the  sun-god 
was  so  predominant,  that  Abydenus,  probably  following  Bero- 
sus,  calls  the  town  Heliopolis.62  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Adrammelech,  or  "Fire-king,"63  whose  worship  the  Seph- 
arvites  (or  people  of  Sippara)  introduced  into  Samaria,64  was 
this  deity.  Sippara  is  called  Tsipar  sha  Shamas,  ' '  Sippara  of 
the  Sun,"  in  various  inscriptions,  and  possessed  a  temple  of 
the  god  which  was  repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient Chaldaean  kings,  as  well  as  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Na- 
bonidus. 

The  general  prevalence  of  San's  worship  is  indicated  most 
clearly  by  the  cylinders.  Few  comparatively  of  those  which 
have  any  divine  symbol  upon  them  are  without  his.  The  sym- 
bol is  either  a  simple  circle  f     Y  a  quartered  disk 

a  four-rayed  orb  of  a  more  elaborate  character 

San  or  Sansi  had  a  wife,  Ai,  Gula,  or  Anunit,  of  whom  it 
now  follows  to  speak. 

AI,   GULA,  Or  ANUNIT. 

Ai,  Gula,  or  Anunit,  was  the  female  power  of  the  sun,  and 
was  commonly  associated  with  San  in  temples  and  invocations. 
Her  names  are  of  uncertain  signification,  except  the  second, 
Gula,  which  undoubtedly  means  "  great, "  being  so  translated 
m  the  vocabularies. <*    xt  i?  suspected  that  the  three  terms  may 


or 
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have  been  attached  respectively  to  the  "rising,"  the  "culmi- 
nating,'' and  the  "setting  sun,"66  since  they  do  not  appear  to 
interchange ;  while  the  name  Gula  is  distinctly  stated  in  one 
inscription  to  belong  to  the  "great "  goddess,  "the  wife  of  the 
meridian  Sun."  It  is  perhaps  an  objection  to  this  view,  that 
the  male  Sun,  who  is  decidedly  the  superior  deity,  does  not 
appear  to  be  manifested  in  Chaldaea  under  any  such  threefold 
representation. 6T 

As  a  substantive  deity,  distinct  from  her  husband  Gula's 
characteristics  are  that  she  presides  over  life  and  over  fecun- 
dity. It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  these  offices  belong  to  her 
alone,  or  whether  she  is  associated  in  each  of  them  with  a  sis- 
ter goddess.  There  is  a  "Mistress  of  Life,"  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  special  dispenser  of  that  blessing ;  and  there  is  a 
"  Mistress  of  the  Gods,"  who  is  expressly  said  to  "  preside  over 
births."  Concerning  these  two  personages  we  cannot  at  pres- 
ent determine  whether  they  are  really  distinct  deities,  or 
whether  they  are  not  rather  aspects  of  Gula,  sufficiently  marked 
to  be  represented  in  the  temples  by  distinct  idols.68 

Gula  was  worshipped  in  close  combination  with  her  husband, 
both  at  Larsa  and  Sippara.  Her  name  appears  in  the  inscrip- 
tions connected  with  both  places;  and  she  is  probably  the 
"  Anammelech, "  whom  the  Sepharvites  honored  in  conjunction 
with  Adrammelech,  the  ' '  Fire-King. " 69  In  later  times  she  had 
also  temples  independent  of  her  husband,  at  Babylon  and  Bor- 
sippa,  as  well  as  at  Calah  Asshur. 

The  emblem  now  commonly  regarded  as  symbolizing  Gula 
is  the  eight-rayed  disk  or  orb,  which  frequently  accompanies 
the  orb  with  four  rays  in  the  Babylonian  representations.     In 

lieu  of  a  disk,  we  have  sometimes  an  eight-rayed  star 


and  even  occasionally  a  star  with  six  rays  only  ^^~-    Jt  is 

curious  that  the  eight-rayed  star  became  at  an  early  period 
the  universal  emblem  of  divinity :  but  perhaps  we  can  only 
conclude  from  this  the  stellar  origin  of  the  Avorship  generally, 
and  not  any  special  pre-eminence  or  priority  of  Anunit  over 
other  deities. 
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vxjl,  or  IVA. 

The  third  member  of  the  second  Triad  is  the  god  of  the  at- 
mosphere, whose  name  it  has  been  proposed  to  render  phonet- 
ically in  a  great  variety  of  ways.70  Until  a  general  agreement 
shall  be  established,  it  is  thought  best  to  retain  a  name  with 
which  readers  are  familiar;  and  the  form  Vul  will  therefore 
be  used  in  these  volumes.  Were  Iva  the  correct  articulation, 
we  might  regard  the  term  as  simply  the  old  Hamitic  name  for 
"  the  air,"  and  illustrate  it  by  the  Arabic  heva  \^  which  has 
still  that  meaning. 

The  importance  of  "Vul  in  the  Chaldsean  mythology,  and  his 
strong  positive  character,  contrast  remarkably  with  the  weak 
and  shadowy  features  of  Uranus,  or  iEther,  in  the  classical 
system.  Vul  indeed  corresponds  in  great  measure  with  the 
classical  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  being,  like  him,  the  real  "Prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,"  the  lord  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt.  His  standard  titles 
are  "the  minister  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "the  Lord  of  the  air," 
"  he  who  makes  the  tempest  to  rage."  He  is  regarded  as  the 
destroyer  of  crops,  the  rooter -up  of  trees,  the  scatterer  of  the 
harvest.  Famine,  scarcity,  and  even  their  consequence,  pes- 
tilence, are  assigned  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  in  his  hand  a 
"flaming  sword,"  with  which  he  effects  his  works  of  destruc- 
tion; and  this  "flaming  sword,"  which  probably  represents 
lightning,  becomes  his  emblem  upon  the  tablets  and  cylinders, 
where  it  is  figured  as  a  double  or  triple  bolt.71  [PL  XIX. ,  Fig.  4.] 
Vul  again,  as  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  gives  the  rain ;  and 
hence  he  is  "the  careful  and  beneficent  chief,"  "the  giver 
of  abundance,"  "the  lord  of  fecundity."  In  this  capacity  he 
is  naturally  chosen  to  preside  over  canals,  the  great  fertilizers 
of  Babylonia ;  and  we  find  among  his  titles  ' '  the  lord  of  canals, " 
and  "the  establisher  of  works  of  irrigation." 

There  is  not  much  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Vul  in  Chal- 
daaa  during  the  early  times.  That  he  must  have  been  known 
appears  from  the  fact  of  his  name  forming  an  element  in  the 
name  of  Shamas-Vul,  son  of  Ismi-dagon,  who  ruled  over  Chal- 
dsea  about  B.C.  1850.72  It  is  also  certain  that  this  Shamas-Vul 
set  up  his  worship  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat)  in  Assyria,  as- 
sociating him  there  with  his  father  Ana,  and  building  to  them 
conjointly  a  great  temple.73  Further  than  this  we  have  no 
proof  that  he  was  an  object  of  worship  in  the  time  of  the  first 
monarchy ;  though  in  the  time  of  Assyrian  preponderance,  as 
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well  as  in  that  of  the  later  Babylonian  Empire,  there  were  few 
gods  more  venerated. 

Vul  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  goddess,  Shala  or  Tala, 
who  is  probably  the  Salambo  or  Salambas  of  the  lexicogra- 
phers.74 The  meaning  of  her  name  is  uncertain ; 75  and  her  epi- 
thets are  for  the  most  part  obscure.  Her  ordinary  title  is  sar- 
rat  or  sharrat,  "  queen,"  the  feminine  of  the  common  word  sar, 
which  means  "  Chief,"  "King,"  or  "Sovereign." 

BAR,    NIN,    Or  NINIP. 

If  we  are  right  in  regarding  the  five  gods  who  stand  next  to 
the  Triad  formed  of  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  the  Atmosphere, 
as  representatives  of  the  five  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  god  Nin,  or  Ninip,  should  be  Saturn.  His  names,  Bar  and 
Nin,  are  respectively  a  Semitic  and  a  Hamitic  term  signifying 
"lord"  or  "master."  Nin-ip,  his  full  Hamitic  appellation, 
signifies  "Nin,  byname,"  or  "he  whose  name  is  Nin;"  and 
similarly,  his  full  Semitic  appellation  seems  to  have  been  Bar- 
shem,  "  Bar,  by  name,"  or  "he  whose  name  is  Bar  " — a  term 
which  is  not  indeed  found  in  the  inscriptions,  but  which  appears 
to  have  been  well  known  to  the  early  Syrians  and  Armenians,76 
and  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  title  Barsemii,  borne 
by  the  kings  of  Hatra  (Hadhr  near  Kileh-Sherghat)  in  Roman 
times.77 

In  character  and  attributes  the  classical  god  whom  Nin  most 
closely  resembles  is,  however,  not  Saturn,  but  Hercules.  An 
indication  of  this  connection  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  Hero- 
dotean  genealogy,  which  makes  Hercules  an  ancestor  of  Ninus.78 
Many  classical  traditions,  we  must  remember,  identified  Her- 
cules with  Saturn ; 79  and  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  East  at 
any  rate  this  identification  was  common.80  Nin,  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, is  the  god  of  strength  and  courage.  He  is  ' '  the  lord  of 
the  brave,"  "  the  champion,"  "  the  warrior  who  subdues  foes," 
"  he  who  strengthens  the  heart  of  his  followers;  "  and  again, 
tk the  destroyer  of  enemies,"  "the  reducer  of  the  disobedient," 
"  the  exterminator  of  rebels, "  "  he  whose  sword  is  good."  In 
many  respects  he  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Nergal  or  Mars. 
Like  him,  he  is  a  god  of  battle  and  of  the  chase,  presiding  over 
the  king's  expeditions,  whether  for  war  or  hunting,  and  giving 
success  in  both  alike.  At  the  same  time  he  has  qualities  which 
seem  wholly  unconnected  with  any  that  have  been  hitherto 
mentioned,    He  is  the  true  ' '  Fish-God  "  of  Berosus,sl  and  is  fig- 
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Plan  of -the  Ruins  at  Nimrud  (Calah). 
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Great  Mound  of  Nimrud  or  Calah  (after  Layard), 
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ured  as  such  in  the  sculptures.  [PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  5.  J  In  this  point 
of  view  he  is  called  "  the  god  of  the  sea,"  "he  who  dwells  in 
the  sea,"  and  again,  somewhat  curiously,  "  the  opener  of  aque- 
ducts." Besides  these  epithets,  he  has  many  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character,  as  lk  the  powerful  chief,"  "the  supreme,"  "the 
first  of  the  gods,"  "  the  favorite  of  the  gods,"  "  the  chief  of  the 
spirits,"  and  the  like.  Again,  he  has  a  set  of  epithets  which 
stN  'in  to  point  to  his  stellar  character,  very  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  notion  that,  as  a  celestial  luminary,  he  was  Saturn. 
We  find  him  called  "the  light  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  he  who, 
like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods,  irradiates  the  nations." 
These  phrases  appear  to  point  to  the  Moon,  or  to  some  very 
brilliant  star,  and  are  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  notion 
that  he  was  the  dark  and  distant  Saturn. 

Nin's  emblem  in  Assyria  is  the  Man-bull,  the  impersonation 
of  strength  and  power.  [PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  6.]  He  guards  the  pal- 
aces of  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  reckon  him  their  tutelary  god, 
and  give  his  name  to  their  capital  city.  We  may  conjecture 
that  in  Babylonia  his  emblem  was  the  sacred  fish,  which  is 
often  seen  under  different  forms  upon  the  cylinders.  [PI.  XIX., 
Fig.  7.] 

The  monuments  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  early  worship  of 
Nin  in  Chaldsea.  We  may  perhaps  gather  the  fact  from  Bero- 
sus'  account  of  the  Fish-God  as  an  early  object  of  veneration 
in  that  region,82  as  well  as  from  the  Hamitic  etymology  of  the 
name  by  which  he  was  ordinarily  known  even  in  Assyria.83 
There  he  was  always  one  of  the  most  important  deities.  His 
temple  at  Nineveh  was  very  famous,  and  is  noticed  by  Tacitus 
in  his  "  Annals;  "84  and  he  had  likewise  two  temples  at  Calah 
(Nimrud),  both  of  them  buildings  of  some  pretension. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned 85  that  Nin  was  the  son  of  Bel- 
Nimrod,  and  that  Beltis  was  both  his  wife  and  his  mother. 
These  relationships  are  well  established,  since  they  are  repeat- 
edly asserted.  One  tablet,  however,  inverts  the  genealogy,  and 
makes  Bel-Nimrod  the  son  of  Nin,  instead  of  his  father.  The 
contradiction  perhaps  springs  from  the  double  character  of  this 
divinity,  who,  as  Saturn,  is  the  father,  but,  as  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Jupiter. 

BEL-MERODACH. 

Bel-Merodach  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  planet  Jupiter,  which 
is  still  called  Bel  by  the  Mendaeans.  The  name  Merodach  is  of 
i  i  n  ( •( )} -1  ain  etymology  and  meaning.     It  has  been  compared  with 
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the  Persian  Mar  dak,™  the  diminutive  of  mard,  "a  man,''  and 
with  the  Arabic  Mirrich*1  which  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Mars. 
But,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  term  belongs 
to  the  Hamitic  Babylonian,  it  is  in  vain  to  have  recourse  to 
Arian  or  Semitic  tongues  for  its  derivation.  Most  likely  the 
word  is  a  descriptive  epithet,  originally  attached  to  the  name 
Bel,  in  the  same  way  as  Nipra,  but  ultimately  usurping  its 
place  and  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
deity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  phonetic  representative  of 
Merodach  has  been  found  on  the  monuments ;  if  so,  the  pro- 
nunciation should,  apparently,  be  Amardak,  whence  we  might 
derive  the  Amordacia  ('A^op&z/ck)  of  Ptolemy.88 

The  titles  and  attributes  of  Merodach  are  of  more  than  usual 
vagueness.  In  the  most  ancient  monuments  which  mention 
him,  he  seems  to  be  called  "  the  old  man  of  the  gods,"89  and 
"the  judge;"  he  also  certainly  has  the  gates,  which  in  early 
times  were  the  seats  of  justice,  under  his  special  protection. 
Thus  he  would  seem  to  be  the  god  of  justice  and  judgment— 
an  idea  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  viz.  sedek,  pnv,  "justitia."  Bel-Merodach  was 
worshipped  in  the  early  Chaldaean  kingdom,  as  appears  from 
the  Tel-Sif r  tablets.  He  was  probably  from  a  very  remote  time 
the  tutelary  god  of  the  city  of  Babylon ; 90  and  hence,  as  that 
city  grew  into  importance,  the  worship  of  Merodach  became 
more  prominent.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  always  especially  as- 
sociate Babylon  with  this  god ;  and  in  the  later  Babylonian  em- 
pire he  becomes  by  far  the  chief  object  of  worship.  It  is  his 
temple  which  Herodotus  describes  so  elaborately,91  and  his 
image,  which,  according  to  the  Apocryphal  Daniel,  the  Baby- 
lonians worshipped  with  so  much  devotion.92  Nebuchadnezzar 
calls  him  ' '  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, "  ' l  the  great 
lord,"  "the  senior  of  the  gods,"  "the  most  ancient,"  "  the  sup- 
porter of  sovereignty,"  "the  layer-up  of  treasures,"  etc.,  and 
ascribes  to  him  all  his  glory  and  success. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  which  among  the  em- 
blems of  the  gods  is  to  be  assigned  to  Bel-Merodach ;  nor  is 
there  any  sculptured  form  which  can  be  certainly  attached  to 
him.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  great  statue  of  Bel-Merodach 
at  Babylon  was  a  figure  "  standing  and  walking"9*  Such  a 
form  appears  more  often  than  any  other  upon  the  cylinders  of 
the  Babylonians ;  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  conjecture  that 
it  may  represent  this  favorite  deity.    [PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  &] 
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ZIR-BANIT. 

Bel-Merodach  has  a  wife,  with  whom  he  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated, called  Zir-banit.  She  had  a  temple  at  Babylon,  proba- 
bly attached  to  her  husband's,  and  is  perhaps  the  Babylonian 
J  uno  (Hera)  of  Diodorus.94  The  essential  element  of  her  name 
seems  to  be  Zii\  which  is  an  old  Hamitic  root  of  uncertain 
meaning,  while  the  accompanying  banit  is  a  descriptive  epi- 
thet, which  may  be  rendered  by  "genetrix."  Zir-banit  was 
probably  the  goddess  whose  worship  the  Babylonian  settlers  car- 
ried to  Samaria,  and  who  is  called  Succoth-benoth  in  Script- 
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NERGAL. 


Nergal,  the  planet  Mars,  whose  name  was  continued  to  a 
late  date,  under  the  form  of  Nerig  in  the  astronomical  system 
of  the  Mendeeans,  is  a  god  whose  character  and  attributes  are 
tolerably  clear  and  definite.  His  name  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  the  two  Hamitic  roots  nir,  "a  man,"  and  gula, 
"great;"  so  that  he  is  "  the  great  man,"  or  "  the  great  hero." 
He  is  the  special  god  of  war  and  of  hunting,  more  particularly 
of  the  latter.  His  titles  are  "the  king  of  battle,"  "  the  cham- 
pion of  the  gods,"  "the  storm  ruler,"  "the  strong  begetter, " 
4 '  the  tutelar  god  of  Babylonia, "  and  ' '  the  god  of  the  chase. "  He 
is  usually  coupled  with  Nin,  who  likewise  presides  over  bat- 
tles and  over  hunting ;  but  while  Nin  is  at  least  his  equal  in 
the  former  sphere,  Nergal  has  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  the 
latter. 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  Nergal  was  worshipped 
in  the  primitive  times.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
early  Assyrian  kings,96  who  regard  him  as  their  ancestor.  It 
has,  however,  been  conjectured  that,  like  Bil-Nipru,  he  rep- 
resented the  deified  hero,  Nimrod,97  who  may  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  different  parts  of  Chaldsea  under  different  titles. 

The  city  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Nergal  was  Cutha  or  Tig- 
gaba,  which  is  constantly  called  his  city  in  the  inscriptions. 
He  was  worshipped  also  at  Tarbisa,  near  Nineveh,  but  in  Tig- 
gaba  he  was  said  to  "  live,"  and  his  shrine  there  was  one  of 
great  celebrity.  Hence  "the  men  of  Cuth,"  when  transported 
to  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians,  naturally  enough  ' '  made  Nergal 
their  god,"  carrying  his  worship  with  them  into  their  new 
country.98 

It  is  probable  that  NergaFs  symbol  was  the  Man  Lion.  [PI- 
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XX.  j  Nir  is  sometimes  used  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  meaning 
of  ''lion ; "  and  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  himself  is  "Aria  " 
—the  ordinary  term  for  the  king  of  beasts  both  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Syriac.  Perhaps  we  have  here  the  true  derivation  of  the 
Greek  name  for  the  god  of  war,  Ares  (vApr/c),99  which  has  long 
puzzled  classical  scholars.  The  lion  would  symbolize  both  the 
fighting  and  the  hunting  propensities  of  the  god,  for  he  not  only 
engages  in  combats  upon  occasions,  but  often  chases  his  prey 
and  runs  it  down  like  a  hunter.  Again,  if  Nergal  is  the  Man- 
Lion,  his  association  in  the  buildings  with  the  Man-Bull  would 
be  exactly  parallel  with  the  conjunction,  which  we  so  con- 
stantly find,  between  him  and  Nin  in  the  inscriptions. 

Nergal  had  a  wife,  called  Laz,  of  whom,  however,  nothing 
is  known  beyond  her  name.  It  is  uncertain  which  among  the 
emblems  of  the  gods  appertains  to  him. 

ISHTAR,    Or  NANA. 

Ishtar,  or  Nana,  is  the  planetary  Venus,  and  in  general  feat- 
ures corresponds  with  the  classical  goddess.  Her  name  Ishtar 
is  that  by  which  she  was  known  in  Assyria ;  and  the  same 
term  prevailed  with  slight  modifications  among  the  Semitic 
races  generally.  The  Phoenician  form  was  Astarte,  the  He- 
brew Ashtoreth  i  10°  the  later  Mendsean  form  was  Ashtar.  In 
Babylonia  the  goddess  was  known  as  Nana,  which  seems  to  be 
the  Nansea  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,101  and  the  Nani  of 
the  modern  Syrians.10'2  No  satisfactory  account  can  at  present 
be  given  of  the  etymology  of  either  name ;  for  the  proposal  to 
connect  Ishtar  with  the  Greek  aarhp  (Zend  starann,  Sanscrit 
tara,  English  star,  Latin  stelia),  though  it  has  great  names  in 
its  favor,103  is  not  worthy  of  much  attention. 

Ishtar's  aphrodisiac  character,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  does  not  appear  very  clearly  in  the  inscriptions.  She 
is  "the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind,"  and  her  most  com- 
mon epithet  is  "Asurah,"  "the  fortunate,"  or  "the  happy."1'4 
But  otherwise  her  epithets  are  vague  and  genera),  insomuch 
that  she  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Beltis.  She  is 
called  ' '  the  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth, "  1 1  the  great  goddess, " 
"  the  queen  of  all  the  gods;  "  and  again  "  the  goddess  of  war 
and  battle,"  "the  queen  of  victory,"  "she  who  arranges  bat* 
ties,"  and  "she  who  defends  from  attacks."  She  is  also  rep- 
resented in  the  inscriptions  of  one  king  as  the  goddess  of  the 
ehase.105 
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The  worship  of  Ifihtar  was  wide-spread,  and  her  shrines  were 
numerous.  She  is  often  called  "the  queen  of  Babylon,"  and 
must  certainly  have  had  a  temple  in  that  city.100  She  had 
also  temples  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat),  at  Arbela,  and  at 
Nineveh.  It  may  be  suspected  that  her  symbol  was  the  naked 
female  form,  which  is  not  uncommon  upon  the  cylinders.  [PI. 
XXL,  Figs.  1,  2.]  She  may  also  be  represented  by  the  rude 
images  in  baked  clay  so  common  throughout  the  Mesopota- 
mian  ruins,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  images  of  My- 
litta.107 

Ishtar  is  sometimes  coupled  with  Nebo  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  the  notion  that  she  was  his  wife.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  her  real  position  in  the  mythology,  since  Nebo 
had,  as  will  presently  appear,  another  wife,  Varamit,  whom 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  identical  with  Ishtar.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  conjunction  is  casual  and  accidental,  being 
due  to  special  and  temporary  causes.108 

NEBO. 

The  last  of  the  five  planetary  gods  is  Nebo,  who  undoubted- 
ly represents  the  planet  Mercury.  [PI.  XXL,  Fig.  3. J  His  name 
is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  both  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian ; 109 
and  we  may  perhaps  assign  it  a  Semitic  derivation,  from  the 
root  nibbah,  K3J,  "to  prophesy."  It  is  his  special  function 
to  preside  over  knowledge  and  learning.  He  is  called  "the 
god  who  possesses  intelligence,1'  "he  who  hears  from  afar," 
"he  who  teaches,"  or  "he  who  teaches  and  instructs."  In 
this  point  of  view,  he  of  course  approximates  to  Hoa,  whose 
son  he  is  called  in  some  inscriptions,  and  to  whom  he  bears  a 
general  resemblance.  Like  Hoa,  he  is  symbolized  by  the  sim- 
ple wedge  or  arrowhead,110  the  primary  and  essential  element 
of  cuneiform  writing,  to  mark  his  joint  presidency  with  that 
God  over  writing  and  literature.  At  the  same  time  Nebo 
has,  like  so  many  of  the  Chaldsean  gods,  a  number  of  general 
titles,  implying  divine  power,  which,  if  they  had  belonged  to 
him  only,  would  have  seemed  to  prove  him  the  supreme  deity. 
He  is  "  the  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  no  equal  in  power,"  "the 
supreme  chief,"  "the  sustainer,"  "  the  supporter, "  "  the  ever 
ready,"  "  the  guardian  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  "  the 
lord  of  the  constellations,"  "the  holder  of  the  sceptre  of 
power,"  "he  who  grants  to  kings  the  sceptre  of  royalty  for  the 
governance  of  their  people. "  It  is  chiefly  by  his  omission  from 
many  lists,  and  his  humble  place  when  he  is  mentioned  to* 
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gether  with  the  really  great  gods,  that  we  know  he  was  myth- 
ologically  a  deity  of  no  very  great  eminence. 

There  is  nothing  to  prove  the  early  worship  of  Nebo.  His 
name  does  not  appear  as  an  element  in  any  royal  appellation 
belonging  to  the  Chaldsean  series.  Nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  him  in  the  records  of  the  primeval  times.  Still,  as  he  is 
probably  of  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyrian  origin,111  and  as 
an  Assyrian  king  is  named  after  him  in  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.,112  we  may  assume  that  he  was  not  unknown  to  the  primi- 
tive people  of  Chaldsea,  though  at  present  their  remains  have 
furnished  us  with  no  mention  of  him.  In  later  ages  the  chief 
seat  of  his  worship  was  Borsippa,  where  the  great  and  famous 
temple,  known  at  present  as  the  Birs-Nimrud,  was  dedicated 
to  his  honor.  He  had  also  a  shrine  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  whence 
were  procured  the  statues  representing  him  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  He  was  in  special  favor  with  the  kings 
of  the  great  Babylonian  empire,  who  were  mostly  named  after 
him,  and  viewed  him  as  presiding  over  their  house.  His  sym- 
bol has  not  yet  been  recognized. 

The  wife  of  Nebo,  as  already  observed,  was  Varamit  or  Ur- 
mit — a  word  which  perhaps  means  "  exalted,"  from  the  root 
on,  "to  be  lifted  up."  No  special  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
this  goddess,  who  merely  accompanies  her  husband  in  most  of 
the  places  where  he  is  mentioned  by  name. 

Such,  then,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  gods  worshipped  by 
the  early  Chaldseans.  It  would  be  an  endless  as  well  as  an 
unprofitable  task  to  give  an  account  of  the  inferior  deities. 
Their  name  is  ' '  Legion ; "  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
vague  and  shadowy  for  effective  description.  A  vast  number 
are  merely  local ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  where  this  is 
the  case  the  great  gods  of  the  Pantheon  come  before  us  repeat- 
edly, disguised  under  rustic  titles.  We  have,  moreover,  no 
clue  at  present  to  this  labyrinth,  on  which,  even  with  greater 
knowledge,  it  would  perhaps  be  best  for  us  to  forbear  to  enter ; 
since  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  we  should  obtain  any 
really  valuable  results  from  its  exploration. 

A  few  words,  however,  may  be  added  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Chaldaean  cosmogony.  Although  the  only  knowledge  that 
we  possess  on  this  point  is  derived  from  Berosus,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  really  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
people,  yet,  judging  from  internal  evidence  of  character,  wo 
may  safely  pronounce  Berosus'  account  not  only  archaic,  but 
in  its  groundwork  and  essence  a  primeval  tradition,  more  an- 
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cient  probably  than  most  of  the  gods  whom  we  have  been*  con- 
sidering. 

"In  the  beginning,1'  says  this  ancient  legend,  "all  was 
darkness  and  water,  and  therein  were  generated  monstrous 
animals  of  strange  and  peculiar  forms.  There  were  men  with 
two  wings,  and  some  even  with  four,  and  with  two  faces;  and 
others  with  two  heads,  a  man's  and  a  woman's  on  one  body ; 
and  there  were  men  with  the  heads  and  horns  of  goats,  and 
men  with  hoofs  like  horses,  and  some  with  the  upper  parts  of 
a  man  joined  to  the  lower  parts  of  a  horse,  like  centaurs ;  and 
there  were  bulls  with  human  heads,  dogs  with  four  bodies  and 
with  fishes'  tails,  men  and  horses  with  dogs'  heads,  creatures 
with  the  heads  and  bodies  of  horses,  but  with  the  tails  of  fish, 
and  other  animals  mixing  the  forms  of  various  beasts.  Moreover 
there  were  monstrous  fish  and  reptiles  and  serpents,  and  di- 
vers other  creatures,  which  had  borrowed  something  from 
each  other's  shapes ;  of  all  which  the  likenesses  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Belus.  A  woman  ruleth  them  all,  by 
name  Omorka,  which  is  in  Chaldee  Thalatth,  and  in  Greek 
Thalassa  (or  "the  sea").  Then  Belus  appeared,  and  split  the 
woman  in  twain ;  and  of  the  one  half  of  her  he  made  the 
heaven,  and  of  the  other  half  the  earth ;  and  the  beasts  that  were 
in  her  he  caused  to  perish.  And  he  split  the  darkness,  and  di- 
vided the  heaven  and  the  earth  asunder,  and  put  the  world  in 
order ;  and  the  animals  that  could  not  bear  the  light  perished. 
Belus,  upon  this,  seeing  that  the  earth  was  desolate,  yet  teem- 
ing with  productive  power,  commanded  one  of  the  gods  to  cut 
off  his  head,113  and  to  mix  the  blood  which  flowed  forth  with 
earth,  and  form  men  therewith,  and  beasts  that  could  bear  the 
light.  So  man  was  made,  and  was  intelligent,  being  a  par- 
taker of  the  divine  wisdom.114  Likewise  Belus  made  the  stars, 
and  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  five  planets. 

It  has  been  generally  seen  that  this  cosmogony  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  history  of  Creation  contained  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  Mosaic  account  was  derived  from  it.116 
Others,  who  reject  this  notion,  suggest  that  a  certain  "old 
Chaldee  tradition "  was  "the  basis  of  them  both."116  If  we 
drop  out  the  word  "  Chaldee  "  from  this  statement,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  expressing  the  truth.  The  Babylonian  le- 
gend embodies  a  primeval  tradition,  common  to  all  mankind, 
of  which  an  inspired  author  has  given  us  the  true  groundwork 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis.    What  is  espe- 
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cially  remarkable  is  the  fidelity,  comparatively  speaking,  with 
which  the  Babylonian  legend  reports  the  facts.     While  the 
whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  two  accounts,117  and  even  the  point 
of  view  from  which  they  are  taken,  differ,118  the  general  outline 
of  the  narrative  in  each  is  nearly  the  same.     In  both  we  have 
the  earth  at  first  "without  form  and  void,"  and  "darkness 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep."    In  both  the  first  step  taken 
towards  creation  is  the  separation  of  the  mixed  mass,  and  the 
formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  the  consequence  of 
such  separation.     In  both  we  have  light  mentioned  before  the 
creation  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  in  both  we  have  the  existence 
of  animals  before  man ;  and  in  both  we  have  a  divine  element 
infused  into  man  at  his  birth,  and  his  formation  ' '  from  the 
dust  of  the  ground."    The  only  points  in  which  the  narratives 
can  be  said  to  be  at  variance  are  points  of  order.     The  Baby- 
lonians apparently  made  the  formation  of  man  and  of  the 
animals  which  at  present  inhabit  the  earth  simultaneous,  and 
placed  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  after,  instead 
of  before,  that  of  men  and  animals.     In  other  respects  the 
Babylonian  narrative  either  adds  to  the  Mosaic  account,  as  in 
its  description  of  the  monsters  and  their  destruction,  or  clothes 
in  mythic  language,  that  could  never  have  been  understood 
literally,  the  truth  which  in  Scripture  is  put  forth  with  severe 
simplicity.     The  cleaving  of  the  woman  Thalatth  in  twain,  and 
the  beheading  of  Belus,  are  embellishments  of  this  latter  char- 
acter ;  they  are  plainly  and  evidently  mythological ;  nor  can 
we  suppose  them  to  have  been  at  any  time  regarded  as  facts. 
The  existence  of  the  monsters,  on  the  other  hand,  may  well 
have  been  an  actual  belief.     All  men  are  prone  to  believe  in 
such  marvels;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,119 
that  some  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  mammoths  and  other 
monstrous  forms  embedded  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  mav 
have  given  definiteness  and  prominency  to  the  Chaldaean  no- 
tions on  this  subject. 

Besides  their  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  creation,  the 
primitive  Chaldaeans  seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  the  gen- 
eral destruction  of  mankind,  on  account  of  their  wickedness.1-1 
by  a  Flood ;  and  of  the  rebellious  attempt  which  was  made 
soon  after  the  Flood  to  concentrate  themselves  in  one  place, 
instead  of  obeying  the  command  to  "replenish  the  earth " 121— 
an  attempt  which  was  thwarted  by  means  of  the  confusion  of 
their  speech.  The  Chaldaean  legends  embodying  these  primi- 
tive traditions  were  as  follows : — 


Vol. 


Plate.  XXV. 


Assyrian  Lion,  trcrn  Nimrud. 
Fig.  3. 


Ibex,  or  "Wild  Goat,  from  Nimrud. 


Vol.   f.  . 


Wild  Ass. 


Wild  Ass  (from  Koyunjik). 
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"  God  appeared  to  Xisuthrus  (Noah)  in  a  dream,  and  warned 
him  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Dsesius,  mankind 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  He  bade  him  bury  in  Sip- 
para,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  extant  writings,  first  and  last-; 
and  build  a  ship,  and  enter  therein  with  his  family  and  his 
close  friends ;  and  furnish  it  with  meat  and  drink;  and  place 
on  board  winged  fowl,  and  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth ;  and 
when  all  was  ready,  set  sail.  Xisuthrus  asked  '  Whither  he 
was  to  sail  ? '  and  was  told,  '  To  the  gods,  with  a  prayer  that  it 
might  fare  well  with  mankind.'  Then  Xisuthrus  was  not  dis- 
obedient to  the  vision,  but  built  a  ship  five  furlongs  (3125  feet) 
in  length,  and  two  furlongs  (1250  feet)  in  breadth;  and  col- 
lected all  that  had  been  commanded  him,  and  put  his  wife  and 
children  and  close  friends  on  board.  The  flood  came ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  ceased,  Xisuthrus  let  loose  some  birds,  which,  find- 
ing neither  food  nor  a  place  where  they  could  rest,  came  back 
to  the  ark.  After  some  days  he  again  sent  out  the  birds,122 
which  again  returned  to  the  ark,  but  with  feet  covered  with 
mud.  Sent  out  a  third  time,  the  birds  returned  no  more,  and 
Xisuthrus  knew  that  land  had  reappeared :  so  he  removed 
some  of  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and  behold !  the 
vessel  had  grounded  on  a  mountain.  Then  Xisuthrus  went 
forth  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot,123  and  fell 
down  and  worshipped  the  earth,12'  and  built  an  altar,  and  of- 
fered sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  after  which  he  disappeared  from 
sight,  together  with  those  who  had  accompanied  him.  They 
who  had  remained  in  the  ark  and  not  gone  forth  with  Xisu- 
thrus, now  left  it  and  searched  for  him,  and  shouted  out  his 
name ;  but  Xisuthrus  was  not  seen  any  more.  Only  his  voice 
answered  them  out  of  the  air,  saying,  '  Worship  God ;  for  be- 
cause I  worshipped  God,  am  I  gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods ; 
and  they  who  were  with  me  have  shared  the  same  honor. ' 
And  he  bade  them  return  to  Babylon,  and  recover  the  writings 
buried  at  Sippara,  and  make  them  known  among  men ;  and  he 
told  them  that  the  land  in  which  they  then  were  was  Armenia. 
So  they,  when  they  had  heard  all,  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and 
went  their  way  on  foot  to  Babylon,  and,  having  reached  it,  re- 
covered the  buried  writings  from  Sippara,  and  built  many 
cities  and  temples,  and  restored  Babylon.  Some  portion  of  the 
ark  still  continues  in  Armenia,  in  the  Gordisean  (Kurdish) 
Mountains ;  and  persons  scrape  off  the  bitumen  from  it  to 
bring  away,  and  this  they  use  as  a  remedy  to  avert  misf ort- 
unes," 126 
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"The  earth  was  still  of  one  language,  when  the  primitive 
men,  who  were  proud  of  their  strength  and  stature,  and  de- 
spised the  gods  as  their  inferiors,  erected  a  tower  of  vast  height, 
in  order  that  they  might  mount  to  heaven.  And  the  tower 
was  now  near  to  heaven,  when  the  gods  (or  God)  caused  the 
winds  to  blow  and  overturned  the  structure  upon  the  men,  and 
made  them  speak  with  divers  tongues ;  wherefore  the  city  was 
called  Babylon."126 

Here  again  we  have  a  harmony  with  Scripture  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind — a  harmony  not  confined  to  the  main  facts, 
but  reaching  even  to  the  minuter  points,  and  one  which  is  al 
together  most  curious  and  interesting.  The  Babylonians  have 
not  only,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  nations, 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  the  general  tradition  of  the 
Flood,  but  they  are  acquainted  with  most  of  the  particulars  of 
the  occurrence.  They  know  of  the  divine  warning  to  a  single 
man,127  the  direction  to  construct  a  huge  ship  or  ark,128  the  com- 
mand to  take  into  it  a  chosen  few  of  mankind  only,129  and  to 
devote  the  chief  space  to  winged  fowl  and  four-footed  beasts  of 
the  earth.130  They  are  aware  of  the  tentative  sending  out  of 
birds  from  it,131  and  of  their  returning  twice,132  but  when  sent 
out  a  third  time  returning  no  more.133  They  know  of  the  egress 
from  the  ark  by  removal  of  some  of  its  covering,134  and  of  the 
altar  built  and  the  sacrifice  offered  immediately  afterwards.135 
They  know  that  the  ark  rested  in  Armenia ; 136  that  those  who 
escaped  by  means  of  it,  or  their  descendants,  journeyed  to- 
wards Babylon ; 137  that  there  a  tower  was  begun,  but  not  com- 
pleted, the  building  being  stopped  by  divine  interposition  and 
a  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues.138  As  before,  they  are  not 
content  with  the  plain  truth,  but  must  amplify  and  embellish 
it.  The  size  of  the  ark  is  exaggerated  to  an  absurdity, 139  and  its 
pi'oportions  are  misrepresented  in  such  a  way  as  to  outrage  all 
the  principles  of  naval  architecture.140  The  translation  of 
Xisuthrus,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot— a  reminis- 
cence possibly  of  the  translation  of  Enoch— is  unfitly  as  well 
as  falsely  introduced  just  after  they  have  been  miraculously 
saved  from  destruction.  The  story  of  the  Tower  is  given  with 
less  departure  from  the  actual  truth.  The  building  is.  how- 
ever, absurdly  represented  as  an  actual  attempt  to  scale 
heaven;141  and  a  storm  of  wind  is  somewhat  unnecessarily  in- 
troduced to  destroy  the  Tower,  which  from  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative seems  to  have  been  left  standing.  It  is  also  especially 
to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Chaldsean  legends  the  whole  interest  is 
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made  narrow  and  local.  The  Flood  appears  as  a  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  Babylonia;  and  the  priestly  traditionists,  who 
have  put  the  legend  into  shape,  are  chiefly  anxious  to  make 
the  event  redound  to  the  glory  of  their  sacred  books,  whirl. 
they  boast  to  have  been  the  special  objects  of  divine  care,  and 
represent  as  a  legacy  from  the  antediluvian  ages.  The  general 
interests  of  mankind  are  nothing  to  the  Chaldsean  priests,  who 
see  in  the  story  of  the  Tower  simply  a  local  etymology,  and  in 
the  Deluge  an  event  which  made  the  Babylonians  the  sole  pos- 
sessors of  primeval  wisdom.142 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HISTORY    AND    CHRONOLOGY. 

"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Ereeh,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar." — Gen.  x.  10. 

The  establishment  of  a  Cushite  kingdom  in  Lower  Babylonia 
dates  probably  from  (at  least)  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
century  before  our  era.  Greek  traditions l  assigned  to  the  city 
of  Babylon  an  antiquity  nearly  as  remote ;  and  the  native  his- 
torian, Berosus,  spoke  of  a  Chaldsean  dynasty  as  bearing  rule 
anterior  to  b.  c.  2250.  Unfortunately  the  works  of  this  great 
authority  have  been  lost ;  and  even  the  general  outline  of  his 
chronological  scheme,  whereof  some  writers  have  left  us  an 
account,2  is  to  a  certain  extent  imperfect;  so  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  definite  chronology  for  the  early  times,  we  are  forced 
to  have  recourse,  in  some  degree,  to  conjecture.  Berosus  de- 
clared that  six  dynasties  had  reigned  in  Chaldsea  since  the 
great  flood  of  Xisuthrus,  or  Noah.  To  the  first,  which  con- 
sisted of  86  kings,  he  allowed  the  extravagant  period  of  34,080 
years.  Evechoiis,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  had  enjoyed  the 
royal  dignity  for  2400  years,  and  Chomasbelus,  his  son  and 
successor,  had  reigned  300  years  longer  than  his  father.  The 
other  84  monarchs  had  filled  up  the  remaining  space  of  28,980 
years — their  reigns  thus  averaging  345  years  apiece.  It  is  clear 
that  these  numbers  are  unhistoric;  and  though  it  would  be 
easy  to  reduce  them  within  the  limits  of  credibility  by  arbi- 
trary suppositions — as  for  instance,  that  the  years  of  the  nar- 
rative represent  months  or  days 3 — yet  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  we  should  in  this  way  be  doing  any  service 
to  the  cause  of  historic  truth.  The  names  Evechoiis  and  Cho- 
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masbelus  seem  mythic  rather  than  real ;  they  represent  per- 
sonages in  the  Babylonian  Pantheon,  and  can  scarcely  have 
been  borne  by  men.  It  is  likely  that  the  entire  series  of  names 
partook  of  the  same  character,  and  that,  if  we  possessed  them, 
their  bearing  would  be  found  to  be,  not  historic,  but  mytho- 
logical. We  may  parallel  this  dynasty  of  Berosus,  where  he 
reckons  king's  reigns  by  the  cyclical  periods  of  sosses  and  ners, 
with  Manetho's  dynasties  of  Gods  and  Demigods  in  Egypt, 
where  the  sum  of  the  years  is  nearly  as  great.4 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  discard  as  unhistorical  the  names 
and  numbers  assigned  to  his  first  dynasty  by  Berosus,  and  to 
retain  from  this  part  of  his  scheme  nothing  but  the  fact  which 
he  lays  down  of  an  ancient  Chaldaean  dynasty  having  ruled  in 
Babylonia,  prior  to  a  conquest,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  second  dynasty,  termed  by  him  Median. 

The  scheme  of  Berosus  then,  setting  aside  his  numbers  for 
the  first  period,  is — according  to  the  best  extant  authorities 5 — 
as  follows: — 


Dynasty 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
Reign  of  Pul 
Dynasty      VII.  of  (?) 
VIII.  "  6 


of  (?)  Chaldaean  kings 

"     8  Median         " 

"    11 

"  49  Chaldaean    " 

"     9  Arabian 

"  45       (?) 


(?)  kings 

Chaldaean    '* 


(?) 

years 

234  (?; 

" 

48(?) 

u 

458 

" 

245 

(( 

528 

li 

9 

tc 

f 

tl 

87 

(( 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  table  contains  certain  defects 
and  weaknesses,  which  greatly  impair  its  value,  and  prevent 
us  from  constructing  upon  it,  without  further  aid,  an  exact 
scheme  of  chronology.  Not  only  does  a  doubt  attach  to  one 
or  two  of  the  numbers— to  the  years,  i.e.,  of  the  second  and 
third  dynasty6 — but  in  two  cases  we  have  no  numbers  at  all 
set  down  for  us,  and  must  supply  them  from  conjecture,  or 
from  extraneous  sources,  before  we  can  make  the  scheme 
available.  Fortunately  in  the  more  important  case,  that  of 
the  seventh  dynasty,  the  number  of  years  can  be  exactly  sup 
plied  without  any  difficulty.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  covers,  in 
fact,  the  whole  interval  between  the  reign  of  Pul  and  the  close 
of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  giving  for  the  period  of  the  s.'wnt  h 
dynasty  13  reigns  in  122  years,  and  for  that  of  the  eighth  5 
reigns  in  87  years.  The  length  of  the  reign  of  Pul  can.  how- 
ever, only  be  supplied  from  conjecture.  As  it  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable supposition  that  he  may  have  reigned  86  years,  and 
as  this  number  harmonizes  well  with  the  chronological  notices 
of  the  monuments,  we  shall  venture  to  assume  it,  and  thus 
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complete  the  scheme  which  the  fragments  of  Berosus  leave 
imperfect. 

Bebostjs'  Chronological  Scheme  completed. 


Years. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Dynasty        I.  of    ?  Chaldseah  kings . 

? 

9 

2286 

II.  of    8  Median          "     . 

sn 

2286 

2052 

"          III.  of  11        ?               "     . 

48 

2052 

2004 

"          IV.'of  49  Chaldsean     M     . 

458 

2004 

1546 

V.  of   it  Arabian         "     . 

245 

1546 

1801 

VI.  of  45        ?                "     . 

526 

1301 

775 

Reign  of  Pnl  (Chaldsean  king)  .     . 

28 

775 

747 

Dynasty  VII.  of  13        ?           kin^s  . 

122 

747 

625 

VIIL  of    C7  Babylonian  "     . 

87 

625 

538 

This  scheme,  in  which  there  is  nothing  conjectural  except 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Pul,  receives  very  remarkable  con- 
firmation from  the  Assyrian  monuments.  These  inform  us, 
first,  that  there  was  a  conquest  of  Babylon  by  a  Susianian 
monarch  1635  vers  before  the  capture  of  Susa  by  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon ; 8  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  a 
second  conquest  by  an  Assyrian  monarch  600  years  before  the 
occupation  of  Babylon  by  Esarhaddon's  father,  Sennacherib. 
Now  Sennacherib's  occupation  of  Babylon  was  in  B.C.  702;  and 
600  years  before  this  brings  us  to  B.C.  1302,  within  a  year  of 
the  date  wrhich  the  scheme  assigns  to  the  accession  of  the  sev- 
enth dynasty.  Susa  was  taken  by  Asshur-bani-pal  probably 
in  B.C.  651;  and  1635  years  before  this  is  B.C.  2286,  or  the  ex- 
act year  marked  in  the  scheme  for  the  accession  of  the  second 
(Median)  dynasty.  This  double  coincidence  can  scarcely  be 
accidental ;  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  in 
the  above  table  at  any  rate  a  near  approach  to  the  scheme  of 
Babylonian  chronology  as  received  among  both  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Assyrians  in  the  seventh  century  before  our  era. 

Whether  the  chronology  is  wholly  trustworthy  is  another 
question.  The  evidence  both  of  the  classical  writers 9  and  of 
the  monuments  is  to  the  effect  that  exact  chronology  was  a 
subject  to  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  paid  great  at- 
tention. The  "Canon  of  Ptolemy,"  which  contained  an  exact 
Babylonian  computation  of  time  from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  331,  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  be  a  most  authentic  document,  and  one  on  which 
we  may  place  complete  reliance.10  The  ''Assyrian  Canon," 
which  gives  the  years  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  from  B.C.  911 
to  B.C.  660,  appears  to  be  equally  trustworthy,     How  much 
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further  exact  notation  went  back,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All 
that  we  know  is,  first,  that  the  later  Assyrian  monarchs  De- 
lieved  they  had  means  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  events  in 
their  own  history  and  in  that  of  Babylon  up  to  a  time  distant 
from  their  own  as  much  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  chronology  which  result  from  their  state- 
ments and  those  of  Berosus  is  moderate,  probably,  and  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  knowledge  which  we  obtain  of  the  East  from 
other  sources.  It  is  proposed  therefore,  in  the  present  volumes, 
to  accept  the  general  scheme  of  Berosus  as,  in  all  probability, 
not  seriously  in  error ;  and  to  arrange  the  Chaldaean,  Assyrian, 
and  Babylonian  history  on  the  framework  which  it  furnishes. 
Chaldsean  history  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  opening 
upon  us  at  a  time  anterior,  at  any  rate  by  a  century  or  two,11 
to  B.C.  2286.  It  was  then  that  Nimrod,  the  son  or  descendant 
of  Cush,  set  up  a  kingdom  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  surrounding  nations.  The  people, 
whom  he  led,  came  probably  by  sea ;  at  any  rate,  their  earliest 
settlements  were  on  the  coast ;  and  Ur  or  Hur,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  its  em- 
bouchure, was  the  primitive  capital.  The  "mighty  hunter" 
rapidly  spread  his  dominion  inland,  subduing  or  expelling  the 
various  tribes  by  which  the  country  was  previously  occupied. 
His  kingdom  extended  northwards,  at  least  as  far  as  Babylon, 
which  (as  well  as  Erech  or  Huruk,  Accad,  and  Calneh)  was 
first  founded  by  this  monarch.1'2  Further  historical  details  of 
his  reign  are  wanting ;  but  the  strength  of  his  character  and 
the  greatness  of  his  achievements  are  remarkably  indicated 
by  a  variety  of  testimonies,  which  place  him  among  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  Old  World,  and  guarantee  him  a  never-end- 
ing remembrance.  At  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  his 
name  had  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  was  known  as  "the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  " 13 — an  expression  which  had 
probably  a  double  meaning,  implying  at  once  skill  and  bravery 
in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild  beasts,  and  also  a  gen- 
ius for  war  and  success  In  his  aggressions  upon  men.  In  his 
own  nation  he  seems  to  have  been  deified,  and  to  have  contin- 
ued down  to  the  latest  times  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  wor- 
ship, under  the  title  of  Bilu-Nipru  or  Bel-Nimrod,14  which  may 
be  translated  "the  god  of  the  chase,"  or  "the  great  hunter." 
One  of  his  capitals,  Calneh,  which  was  regarded  as  his  special 
city,  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  known  by  his  name 
(probably  as  being  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship  in  the  early 
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times) ;  and  this  name  it  still  retains,  slightly  corrupted.  In 
the  modern  Niffer  we  may  recognize  the  Talmudical  Nopher, 
and  the  Assyrian  Nipur  which  is  Nipra,  with  a  mere  metath- 
esis of  the  two  final  letters.  The  fame  of  Nimrod  has  always 
been  rife  in  the  country  of  his  domination.  Arab  writers  re- 
cord a  number  of  remarkable  traditions,  in  which  he  plays  a 
conspicuous  part;15  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  in 
honor  of  his  apotheosis  that  the  constellation  Orion  bears  in 
Arabian  astronomy  the  title  of  El  Jabbar,  or  "the  giant.'16 
Even  at  the  present  day  his  name  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people  inhabiting  Chaldsea  and  the  adjacent  regions,  whose 
memory  of  ancient  heroes  is  almost  confined  to  three — Nim- 
rod, Solomon,  and  Alexander.  Wherever  a  mound  of  ashes 
is  to  be  seen  in  Babylonia  or  the  adjoining  countries,  the  local 
traditions  attach  to  it  the  name  of  Nimrud  or  Nimrod  ; 17  and 
the  most  striking  ruins  now  existing  in  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  whether  in  its  upper  or  its  lower  portion,  are  made  in 
this  way  monuments  of  his  glory.18 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Nimrod  we  have  no  account 
that  even  the  most  lenient  criticism  can  view  as  historical.  It 
appears  that  his  conquest  was  followed  rapidly  by  a  Semitic 
emigration  from  the  country — an  emigration  which  took  a 
northerly  direction.  The  Assyrians  withdrew  from  Babylonia, 
which  they  still  always  regarded  as  their  parent  land,  and, 
occupying  the  upper  or  non-alluvial  portion  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian plain,  commenced  the  building  of  great  cities  in  a  tract 
upon  the  middle  Tigris.19  The  Phoenicians  removed  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Grulf ,  and,  journeying  towards  the  north- 
west, formed  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Canaan,20  where 
they  became  a  rich  and  prosperous  people.  The  family  of 
Abraham,  and  probably  other  Aramaean  families,  ascended  the 
Euphrates,21  withdrawing  from  a  yoke  which  was  oppressive, 
or  at  any  rate  unpleasant.  Abundant  room  was  thus  made 
for  the  Cushite  immigrants,  who  rapidly  established  their  pre- 
ponderance over  the  whole  of  the  southern  region.  As  war 
ceased  to  be  the  necessary  daily  occupation  of  the  new  comers, 
civilization  and  the  arts  of  life  began  to  appear.  The  reign  of 
the  "  Hunter  "  was  followed,  after  no  long  time,  by  that  of  the 
"Builder."  A  monumental  king,  whose  name  is  read  doubt- 
fully as  Urkham 22  or  Urukh,  belongs  almost  certainly  to  this 
early  dynasty,  and  may  be  placed  next  in  succession,  though 
at  what  interval  we  cannot  say,  to  Nimrod.  He  is  beyond 
question  the  earliest  Chaldsean  monarch  of  whom  any  remain? 
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have  been  obtained  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  his  bricks 
found  in  a  lower  position  than  any  others,  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  but  they  are  of  a  rude  and  coarse  make,  and 
the  inscriptions  upon  them  contrast  most  remarkably,  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  style  of  writing  used  and  in  their  general  ar- 
chaic type,  with  the  elaborate  and  often  complicated  symbols 
of  the  later  monarchs.23  The  style  of  Uruklvs  buildings  is  also 
primitive  and  simple  in  the  extreme ;  his  bricks  are  of  many 
sizes,  and  ill  fitted  together ; 24  he  belongs  to  a  time  when  even 
the  baking  of  bricks  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  rare, 
for  sometimes  he  employs  only  the  sun-dried  material ; 25  and 
he  is  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  lime  mortar,  for 
which  his  substitute  is  moist  mud,  or  else  bitumen.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  series 
of  monumental  kings,  another  of  whom  probably  reigned  as 
early  as  B.C.  2286.  As  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  reign 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  average  length,  we  must  place  his 
accession  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  2326.  Possibly  it  may  have 
fallen  a  century  earlier. 

It  is  as  a  builder  of  gigantic  works  that  Urukh  is  chiefly 
known  to  us.  The  basement  platforms  of  his  temples  are  of 
an  enormous  size ;  and  though  they  cannot  seriously  be  com- 
pared with  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  yet  indicate  the  employ- 
ment for  many  years  of  a  vast  amount  of  human  labor  in  a 
very  unproductive  sort  of  industry.  The  Bowariyeh  mound 
at  Warka  is  200  feet  square,  and  about  100  feet  high.26  Its 
cubic  contents,  as  originally  built,  can  have  been  little,  if  at 
all,  under  3,000,000  feet;  and  above  30,000,000  of  bricks  must 
have  been  used  in  its  construction.  Constructions  of  a  similar 
character,  and  not  very  different  in  their  dimensions,  are 
proved  by  the  bricks  composing  them  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  same  monarch  at  Ur,  Calneh  or  Nipur,  and  Larancha  or 
Larsa,  which  is  perhaps  Ellasar.27  It  is  evident,  from  the  size 
and  number  of  these  works,  that  their  erector  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  vast  amount  of  "naked  human  strength,1'  and  did 
not  scruple  to  employ  that  strength  in  constructions  from 
which  no  material  benefit  was  derivable,  but  which  were  prob- 
ably designed  chiefly  to  extend  his  own  fame  and  perpetuate 
his  glory.  We  may  gather  from  this  that  he  was  either  an 
oppressor  of  his  people,  like  some  of  the  Pyramid  Kings  in 
Egypt,28  or  else  a  conqueror,  who  thus  employed  the  numerous 
captives  carried  off  in  his  expeditions.  Perhaps  the  latter  is 
i he  more  probable  supposition ;  for  the  builders  <>t   the  great 
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fabrics  in  Babylonia  and  Chaldasa  do  not  seem  to  have  left  be- 
hind  them  any  character  of  oppressiveness,  such  as  attaches 
commonly  to  those  monarchs  who  have  ground  down  their 
own  people  by  servile  labor. 

The  great  buildings  of  Urukh  appear  to  have  been  all  de- 
signed for  temples.  They  are  carefully  placed  with  their  an- 
gles facing  the  cardinal  points,'29  and  are  dedicated  to  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  to  Belus  (Bel-Nimrod),  or  to  Beltis.  The  temple  at 
Mugheir  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Moon-god,  Sin  or  Hurki, 
who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city.  The  Warka  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Beltis.  At  Calneh  or  Nipur,  Urukh  erected 
(  wo  temples,  one  to  Beltis  and  one  to  Belus.  At  Larsa  or  Ella- 
sar  the  object  of  his  worship  was  the  Sun-god,  San  or  Sansi. 
1 1 ,  s  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  no  special  devotee  of  a  single 
£od,  but  to  have  divided  out  his  favors  very  fairly  among 
he  chief  personages  of  the  Pantheon. 

It  has  been  observed  that  both  the  inscriptions  of  this  king, 
.ml  his  architecture,  are  of  a  rude  and  primitive  type.  Still 
in  neither  case  do  we  seem  to  be  brought  to  the  earliest  dawn 
( >1  civilization  or  of  art.  The  writing  of  Urukh  has  passed  out 
of  the  first  or  hieroglyphic  stage,  and  entered  the  second  or 
transition  one,  when  pictures  are  no  longer  attempted,  but  the 
lines  or  wedges  follow  roughly  the  old  outline  of  the  objects.30 
in  his  architecture,  again,  though  there  is  much  that  is  rude 
and  simple,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  which  indicates  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  The  use  of  the  buttress  is  understood ; 
and  the  buttress  is  varied  according  to  the  material.31  The 
importance  of  sloping  the  walls  of  buildings  inwards  to  resist 
interior  pressure  is  thoroughly  recognized.32  Drains  are  intro- 
duced to  carry  off  moisture,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
very  destructive  to  buildings  composed  mainly,  or  entirely,  of 
crude  brick.  It  is  evident  that  the  builders  whom  the  king 
employs,  though  they  do  not  possess  much  genius,  have  still 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  principles  of  their  art 
as  is  only  obtained  gradually  by  a  good  deal  of  practice.  In- 
deed, the  very  fact  of  the  continued  existence  of  their  works 
at  the  distance  of  forty  centuries  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  architectural  skill 
and  knowledge. 

We  are  further,  perhaps,  justified  in  concluding,  from  the 
careful  emplacement  of  Urukh's  temples,  that  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  already  cultivated  in  his  reign,  and  was  re- 
garded as  having  a  certain  connection  with  religion.     We  have 
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seen  that  the  early  worship  of  the  Chaldaeans  was  to  a  great 
extent  astral33 — a  fact  which  naturally  made  the  heavenly 
bodies  special  objects  of  attention.  If  the  series  of  observa- 
tions which  Callisthenes  sent  to  Aristotle,  dating  from  B.C. 
2234,  was  in  reality  a  record,  and  not  a  mere  calculation  back- 
wards of  the  dates  at  which  certain  celestial  phenomena  must 
have  taken  place,  astronomical  studies  must  have  been  pretty 
well  advanced  at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  Urukh. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice,  if  we  would  estimate  aright  the 
condition  of  Chaldsean  art  under  this  king,  the  indications  fur- 
nished by  his  signet-cylinder.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  representation,  which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  this  relic, 
the  drawing  on  the  cylinder  was  as  good  and  the  engraving  as 
well  executed  as  any  work  of  the  kind,  either  of  the  Assyrian 
or  of  the  later  Babylonian  period.  Apart  from  the  inscription 
this  work  of  art  has  nothing  about  it  that  is  rude  or  primitive. 
The  elaboration  of  the  dresses  and  headgear  of  the  figures  lias 
been  already  noticed.31  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
principal  figure  sits  on  an  ornamental  throne  or  chair,  of  par- 
ticularly tasteful  construction,  two  legs  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  modelled  after  those  of  the  bull  or  ox.  We  may 
conclude,  without  much  danger  of  mistake,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  monarch  who  owned  this  seal,  dresses  of  delicate  fabric 
and  elaborate  pattern,  and  furniture  of  a  recherche  and  elegant 
shape,  were  in  use  among  the  people  over  whom  he  exercised 
dominion. 

The  chief  capital  city  of  Urukh  appears  to  have  been  Ur. 
He  calls  himself  tk  King  of  Ur  and  Kingi-Acead ;"  and  it  is  at 
Ur  that  he  raises  his  principal  buildings.  Ur,  too,  has  fur- 
nished the  great  bulk  of  his  inscriptions.  Babylon  Avas  not 
yet  a  place  of  much  importance,  though  it  was  probably  built 
by  Nimrod.  The  second  city  of  the  Empire  was  Huruk  or 
Erech:  other  places  of  importance  were  Larsa  (Ellasar?)  and 
Nipur  or  Calneh, 

Urukh  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  a 
son,  whose  name  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Elgi  or  Ilgi.  Of  this 
prince  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  scanty.  Bricks  bearing  his 
name  have  been  found  at  Ur  (Mugheir)  and  at  Tel  Eid,  near 
Erech,  orWarka;  and  his  signet-cylinder  has  been  recovered, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  We  learn  from  inscrip- 
tions of  Nabonidus  that  he  completed  some  of  the  buildings  at 
Ur,  which  had  been  Left  unfinished  by  la's  father;  while  his 
own  brirks  inform  us  that  lie  built  or  repaired  two  oi'  the  prin 
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Fallow  Deer,  from  Koyunjik. 


Stag  and  Hind,  from  Koyunjik. 
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Chase  of  Wild  Ox,  from  Nimrud. 
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Vulture,  from  Nimrud. 


Hare,from  Khorsabad. 


Vulture  feeding  on  Corpse  (Koyunjik). 
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cipal  temples  at  Erech.     On  his  signet-cylinder  he  takes  the 
title  of"  King  of  Ur." 

Alter  the  death  of  Ilgi,  Chaldsean  history  is  for  a  time  a 
Hank.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  while  the  Cushites  were 
establishing  themselves  in  the  alluvial  plain  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  two  great  rivers,  there  was  growing  up  a  rival 
power,  Turanian,  or  Ario-Turanian,85  in  the  neighboring  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  mountain-chain.  One  of  the  most  an- 
i  lent,  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities,  was 
Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  which  formed  the  centre  of  a  nation- 
ality that  endured  from  the  twenty-third  century  B.C.  to  the 
lime  of  Darius Hystaspis  (B.C.  520)  when  it  sank  finally  under 
the  Persians.35  A  king  of  Elam,  whose  court  was  held  at  Susa, 
led,  in  the  year  B.C.  2286  (or  a  little  earlier37),  an  expedition 
against  the  cities  of  Chaldsea,  succeeded  in  carrying  all  before 
him,  ravaged  the  country,  took  the  towns,  plundered  the  tem- 
ples, and  bore  off  into  his  own  country,  as  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  victory,  the  images  of  the  deities  which  the  Baby- 
lonians especially  reverenced.38  This  king's  name,  which  was 
Kudur-Nakhunta,  is  thought  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  one 
which  has  a  world-wide  celebrity,  to  wit,  Zoroaster.39  Now, 
according  to  Polyhistor  40  (who  here  certainly  repeats  Berosus) , 
Zoroaster  was  the  first  of  those  eight  Median  kings  who  com- 
posed the  second  dynasty  in  Chaldaea,  and  occupied  the  throne 
from  about  B.C.  2286  to  2052.  The  Medes  are  represented  by 
him  as  capturing  Babylon  at  this  time,  and  imposing  them- 
selves as  rulers  upon  the  country.  Eight  kings  reigned  in 
space  of  234  (or  224)  years,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of 
Medes,  the  sovereignty  being  (as it  would  seem)  recovered  by  the 
natives.  The  coincidences  of  the  conquest,  the  date,  the  for- 
eign sovereignty  and  the  name  Zoroaster,  tend  to  identify  the 
Median  dynasty  of  Berosus  with  a  period  of  Susianian  suprem- 
acy,41 which  the  monuments  show  to  have  been  established  it 
Chaldeea  at  a  date  not  long  subsequent  to  the  reigns  of  Urukh 
and  Ilgi,  and  to  have  lasted  for  a  considerable  period. 

There  are  five  monarchs  known  to  us  who  may  be  assigned 
to  this  dynasty.  The  first  is  the  Kudur-Nakhunta  above 
named,  who  conquered  Babylonia  and  established  his  influence 
there,  but  continued  to  hold  his  court  at  Susa,  governing  his 
conquest  probably  by  means  of  a  viceroy  or  tributary  king. 
Next  to  him,  at  no  great  interval,  may  be  placed  Kudur-Laga- 
mer,  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scripture,42  who  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  Kudur-Nakhunta.  reigning  himself  in  Elam,  while  his 
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vassals,  Amraphel,  Arioch,  and  Tidal  (or  Turgal*1)  held  the 
governments  respectfully  of  Shinar  (or  Upper  Babylonia),  El- 
la sar  (Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldsea),  and  the  Goim  or  the  no- 
madic races.  Possessing  thus  an  authority  over  the  whole  of 
the  alluvial  plain,  and  being  able  to  collect  together  a  formida- 
ble army,  Kudur-Lagamer  resolved  on  a  expedition  up  the  Eu- 
phrates, with  the  object  of  extending  his  dominion  to  the  Med 
iterranean  Sea  and  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  At  first  his  en- 
deavors were  successful.  Together  with  his  confederate  kings, 
he  marched  as  far  as  Palestine,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the 
native  princes,  Bera,  king  of  Sodom,  Birsha,  king  of  Gomor- 
rah, Shinab,  king  of  Admah,  Shemeber,  king  of  Zeboiim,  and 
the  king  of  Bela  or  Zoar.44  A  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  confederated  armies  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.45  The  invaders  were  victorious; 
and  for  twelve  years  Bera  and  his  allies  were  content  to  own 
themselves  subjects  of  the  Elamitic  king,  whom  they  "  served" 
for  that  period.46  In  the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled:  a  gen- 
eral rising  of  the  western  nations  seems  to  have  taken  place ; 47 
and  in  order  to  maintain  his  conquest  it  was  necessary  for  the 
conqueror  to  make  a  fresh  effort.  Once  more  the  four  eastern 
kings  entered  Syria,  and,  after  various  successes  against  minor 
powers,  engaged  a  second  time  in  the  valley  of  Siddim  with 
their  old  antagonists,  whom  they  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter ;  after  which  they  plundered  the  chief  cities  belonging  to 
them.48  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham, was  taken  prisoner.  Laden  with  booty  of  various  kinds, 
and  encumbered  with  a  number  of  captives,  male  and  female,49 
the  conquering  army  set  out  upon  its  march  home,  and  had 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  when  it  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Abraham,  who  with  a  small  band  ventured 
under  cover  of  night  to  fall  upon  the  retreating  host,  which  he 
routed  and  pursued  to  some  distance.50  The  actual  slaughter 
can  scarcely  have  been  great;  but  the  prisoners  and  the  booty 
taken  had  to  be  surrendered;  the  prestige  of  victory  was  lost; 
and  the  result  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Mesopotamian  mon- 
arch relinquished  his  projects,  and,  contenting  himself  with 
the  fame  acquired  by  such  distant  expeditions,  made  no  further 
attempt  to  carry  his  empire  beyond  the  Euphrates.01 

The  other  three  kings  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  Elamitic 
dynasty  are  a  father,  son,  and  grandson,  whose  names  appear 
upon  the  native  monuments  of  Chaldsea  in  a  position  which  is 
thought  to  imply  that  they  were  posterior  to  the  kings  Urukh 
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and  Ilgi,  but  of  gr<  later  antiquity  than  any  other  monarchs  who 
have  left  memorials  in  the  country.  Their  names  are  read  as 
Sinti-shil-khak,  Kudur-Mabuk,  and  Arid-Sin.  Of  Sinti-shil- 
khak  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  name.52  Kudur-Mabuk  is 
said  in  the  inscriptions  of  his  son  to  have  "  enlarged  the  domin- 
ions of  the  city  of  l'r;  "  and  on  his  own  bricks  he  bears  the  ti- 
tle of  Apda  Marin,  which  probably  meaus  "  Conqueror  of  the 
West."68  We  may  presume  therefore  that  he  was  a  warlike 
prince,  like  Kudur-Nakhunta  and  Kudur-Lagamer ;  and  that, 
like  the  latter  of  these  two  kings,  he  made  war  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Syria,  though  he  may  not  have  carried  his  arms  so  far  as 
his  great  predecessor.  He  and  his  son  both  held  their  court 
at  Ur,54  and,  though  of  foreign  origin,  maintained  the  Chaldsean 
religion  unchanged,  making  additions  to  the  ancient  temples, 
and  worshipping  the  Chaldsean  gods  under  the  old  titles. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  the  Elamitic  dynasty  to  a 
close,  and  restored  the  Chaldaean  throne  to  a  line  of  native 
princes,  and  unrecorded  by  any  historian ;  nor  have  the  monu- 
ments hitherto  thrown  any  light  upon  them.  If  we  may  trust 
the  numbers  of  the  Armenian  Eusebius,55  the  dynasty  which 
succeeded,  ab.  B.C.  2052,  to  the  Susianian  (or  Median),  though 
it  counted  eleven  kings,  bore  rule  for  the  short  space  of  forty- 
eight  years  only.  This  would  seem  to  imply  either  a  state  of 
great  internal  disturbance,  or  a  time  during  which  viceroys, 
removable  at  pleasure  and  often  removed,  governed  the  coun- 
try under  some  foreign  suzerain.56  In  either  case,  the  third 
dynasty  of  Berosus  may  be  said  to  mark  a  transition  period  be- 
tween the  time  of  foreign  subjection  and  that  of  the  recovery 
by  the  native  Chaldseans  of  complete  independence. 

To  the  fourth  Berosian  dynasty,  which  held  the  throne  for 
458  years,  from  about  B.C.  2004  to  B.C.  1546,  the  monuments 
enable  us  to  assign  some  eight  or  ten  monarchs,  whose  inscrip- 
tions are  characterized  by  a  general  resemblance,  and  by  a 
character  intermediate  between  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the 
more  ancient  and  the  comparative  elegance  and  neatness  of 
the  later  legends.  Of  these  kings  one  of  the  earliest  was  a 
certain  Ismi-dagon,  the  date  of  whose  reign  we  are  able  to  fix 
with  a  near  approach  to  exactness.  Sennacherib,  in  a  rock 
inscription  at  Bavian.  relates  that  in  his  tenth  year  (which 
was  B.C.  692)  he  recovered  from  Babylon  certain  images  of  the 
gods  which  had  been  carried  thither  by  Merodach-iddin-akhi, 
King  of  Babylon,  after  his  defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  King  of 
Assyria,  418  ysars  previously.     And  the  same  Tiglath  Pileser 
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relates  that  ho  rebuilt  a  temple  in  Assyria,  which  had  been 
taken  down  60  years  before,  after  it  had  lasted  641  years  from 
its  foundation  by  Shamas-Vul,  sun  of  Ismi-dagon.57  It  results 
from  these  numbers  that  Ismi-dagon  was  king  as  early  as  B.C. 
L850,  or,  probably  a  little  earlier.58 

The  monuments  furnish  little  information  concerning  Ismi- 
dagon  beyond  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  extension  of 
this  king's  dominion  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  and  especially  into  the  country  known  in  later  times  as 
Assyria.  The  fact  that  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon, 
built  a  temple  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  implies  necessarily  that  the 
Chaldaeans  at  this  time  bore  sway  in  the  upper  region.  Sha- 
mas-Vul appears  to  have  been,  not  the  eldest,  but  the  second 
son  of  the  monarch,  and  must  be  viewed  as  ruling  over  As- 
syria in  the  capacity  of  viceroy,  either  for  his  father  or  his 
brother.  Such  evidence  as  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  As- 
syria about  this  period  seems  to  show  that  it  was  weak  and 
insignificant,  administered  ordinarily  by  Babylonian  satraps  or 
governors,  whose  office  was  one  of  no  great  rank  or  dignity.59 

In  Chaldsea,  Ismi-dagon  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  name 
is  read,  somewhat  doubtfully,  as  Gunguna  or  Gurguna.60  This 
prince  is  known  to  us  especially  as  the  builder  of  the  great 
public  cemeteries  which  now  form  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
among  the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  and  the  construction  of  which  is 
so  remarkable.61  Ismi-dagon  and  his  son  must  have  occupied 
the  Chaldsean  throne  during  most  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  before  our  era — from  about  B.C.  1850  to  B.C. 
1800. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  great  difficulty  in  determining 
the  order  of  the  monumental  kings,  from  the  position  of  their 
bricks  in  the  principal  Chaldsean  ruins  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  their  inscriptions.  But  the  relative  place  occupied  in 
the  series  by  the  later  monarchs  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by 
their  records  being  scattered  and  unconnected,  while  their 
styles  of  inscription  vary  but  slightly.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  no  writer  has  left  us  a  list  corresponding  in  Babylonian 
history  with  that  which  Manetho  put  on  record  for  Egyptian ; 
since  we  are  thus  compelled  to  arrange  our  names  in  an  order 
which  rests  on  little  more  than  conjecture.8* 

The  monumental  king  who  is  thought  to  have  approached 
the  nearest  to  Gurguna  is  Naram-Sin,  of  whom  a  record  has 
been  discovered  at  Babylon,08  and  who  is  mentioned  in  a  late 
Inscription6*  as  the  builder,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  of  a 
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temple  at  the  city  of  Agana.  His  date  is  probably  about  B.e. 
L750.  The  seat  of  his  court  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
Babylon,  which  had  by  this  time  risen  into  metropolitan  conse- 
quence. It  is  evident  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  tendency 
was  to  remove  the  scat  of  government  and  empire  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  sea,  The  early  monarchs  reign  at  Ur  (Mug- 
heir),  and  leave  no  tracesof  themselves  further  north  than 
Niffer.  Sin-Shada  holds  his  court  at  Erech  (Warka),  twenty- 
live  miles  above  Mugheir;  while  Naram-Sin  is  connected  with 
l  he  still  more  northern  city  of  Babylon.  We  shall  find  a  simi- 
lar tendency  in  Assyria,  as  it  rose  into  power.  In  both  cases 
we  may  regard  the  fact  as  indicative  of  a  gradual  spread  of  em- 
pire towards  the  north,  and  of  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
settled  government  in  that  direction. 

A  king,  who  disputes  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  Naram-Sin, 
lias  left  various  records  at  Erech  or  Warka,65  which  appears  to 
have  been  his  capital  city.  It  is  proposed  to  call  him  Sin- 
Shada.*'0  He  constructed,  or  rather  re-built,  the  upper  terrace  of 
the  Bowariyeh  ruin,  or  great  temple,  which  Urukh  raised  at 
Warka  to  Beltis  ;  and  his  bricks  are  found  in  the  doorway  of 
another  large  ruin  (the Wuswas)  at  the  same  place;  it  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  in  this  latter  building  they  are  not  in  situ, 
but  have  been  transferred  from  some  earlier  edifice.67  His 
reign  fell  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th,  century 

B.C. 

Several  monarchs  of  the  Sin  series  — i.e,  monarchs  into 
whose  names  the  word  Sin,  the  name  of  the  Moon-god,  enters 
as  an  element — now  present  themselves.  The  most  important 
of  them  has  been  called  Zur-Sin.  This  king  erected  some  build- 
ings at  Mugheir  ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the 
very  curious  town  whose  ruins  bear  at  the  present  day  the 
name  of  Abu-Shahrein.  A  description  of  the  principal  buildings 
at  this  site  has  been  already  given.*58  They  exhibit  certain  im- 
provements on  the  architecture  of  the  earlier  times,  and  appear 
to  have  been  very  richly  ornamented,  at  least  in  parts.  At  the 
same  time  they  contain  among  their  debris  remarkable  proofs 
of  the  small  advance  which  had  as  yet  been  made  in  some  of 
the  simplest  arts.  Flint  knives  and  other  implements,  stone 
hatchets,  chisels,  and  nails,  are  abundant  in  the  ruins  ;  and 
ti lough  the  use  of  metal  is  not  unknown,  it  seems  to  have  been 
comparatively  rare.  When  a  metal  is  found,  it  is  either  gold 
or  bronze,  no  trace  of  iron  (except  in  ornaments  of  the  person) 
appearing  in  any  of  the  Chalda?an  remains.    Zur-Sin,  Rim-Sirt,05 
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and  three  or  four  other  monarchs  of  the  Sin  series,  whose 
names  are  imperfect  or  uncertain,  may  be  assigned  to  the  pe- 
riod included  between  B.C.  1700  and  B.C.  1546. 

Another  monarch,  and  the  only  other  monumental  name 
that  we  can  assign  to  Berosus's  fourth  dynasty,  is  a  certain 
Nur-Vul,  who  appears  by  the  Chaldsean  sale-tablets  to  have 
been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Rim-Sin,  the  last  king  of 
the  Sin  series.  Nur-Vul  has  left  no  buildings  or  inscriptions ; 
and  we  seem  to  see  in  the  absence  of  all  important  monuments 
at  this  time  a  period  of  depression,  such  as  commonly  in  the 
history  of  nations  precedes  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  new 
dynasty  or  a  conquest. 

The  remaining  monumental  kings  belong  almost  certainly  to 
the  fifth,  or  Arabian,  dynasty  of  Berosus,  to  which  he  assigns 
the  period  of  245  years — from  about  b.c.  1546  to  B.C.  1300. 
That  the  list  comprises  as  many  as  fifteen  names,  whereas 
Berosus  speaks  of  nine  Arabian  kings  only,  need  not  surprise 
us,  since  it  is  not  improbable  that  Berosus  may  have  omitted 
kings  who  reigned  for  less  than  a  year.70  To  arrange  the  fif- 
teen monarchs 71  in  chronological  order  is,  unfortunately,  im- 
possible. Only  three  of  them  have  left  monuments.  The 
names  of  the  others  are  found  on  linguistic  and  other  tablets, 
in  a  connection  which  rarely  enables  us  to  determine  anything 
with  respect  to  their  relative  priority  or  posteriority.72  We 
can,  however,  definitely  place  seven  names,  two  at  the  begin- 
ning and  five  toward  the  end  of  the  series,  thus  leaving  only 
eight  whose  position  in  the  list  is  undetermined. 

The  series  commences  with  a  great  king,  named  Khammu- 
rabi,  who  was  probably  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  the  "  Arab  " 
chief  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  depression 
of  Chaldsea  under  the  latter  monarchs  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
by  intrigue  or  conquest  established  his  dominion  over  the 
country,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  descendants.  Khammu- 
rabi  is  especially  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  (so  far  as 
appears)  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs  to  conceive  the  notion  of 
carrying  out  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  his  dominions, 
by  means  of  a  canal  derived  from  one  of  the  great  rivers.  The 
Nahar-Khammu-rabi  ("River  of  Khammu-rabi  "),  whereof  he 
boasts  in  one  of  his  inscriptions, 7:!  was  no  doubt,  as  he  states, 
"a  blessing  to  the  Babylonians " — it  "changed  desert  plains 
into  well-watered  fields;  it  spread  around  fertility  anabund 
ance" — it  brought  a  whole  district,  previously  barren,  into 
cultivation,  and  it  set  an  example,  which  the  best  of  the  latei 
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monarchfl  followed,  of  a  mode  whereby  the  productiveness  of 
the  country  might  be  increased  to  an  almost  inconceivable  ex- 
tent. 

Khamnm-rabi  was  also  distinguished  as  a  builder.  He  re- 
paired  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,74  and  con- 
structed for  himself  a  new  palace  at  Kalwadha,  or  Chilmad, 
not  far  from  the  modern  Baghdad.76  His  inscriptions  have 
been  found  at  Babylon,  at  Zerghul,  and  at  Tel-Sifr;  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  he  made  Babylon  his  ordinary  place  of 
residence.  His  reign  probably  covered  the  space  from  about  b.  c. 
1546  to  B.C.  1520,  when  he  left  his  crown  to  his  son,  Samsu-iluna. 
Of  this  monarch  our  notices  are  exceedingly  scanty.  We  know 
him  only  from  the  Tel-Sifr  clay  tablets,  several  of  which  are 
dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign.  He  held  the  crown  probably 
from  about  B.C.  1520  to  B.C.  1500. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  this  we  come  upon  a 
group  of  names,  belonging  almost  certainly  to  this  same  dy- 
nasty, which  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  they 
serve  to  connect  the  closing  period  of  the  First,  or  Chaldsean, 
with  the  opening  portion  of  the  Second,  or  Assyrian,  Mon- 
archy. A  succession  of  five  Babylonian  monarchs  is  men- 
tioned on  an  Assyrian  tablet,  the  object  of  which  is  to  record 
the  synchronous  history  of  the  two  countries.70  These  mon- 
archs are  contemporary  with  independent  Assyrian  princes, 
and  have  relations  toward  them  which  are  sometimes  peaceful, 
sometimes  warlike.  Kara-in-das,  the  first  of  the  five,  is  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  Asshur-bel-nisi-su,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  concludes  with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance.  This  treaty  is 
renewed  between  his  successor,  Purna-puriyas,  and  Buzur- 
Asshur,  the  successor  of  Asshur-bel-nisi-su  on  the  throne  of 
Assyria.  Not  long  afterwards  a  third  Assyrian  monarch, 
Asshur-upallit,  obtains  the  crown,  and  Purna-puriyas  not  only 
continues  on  the  old  terms  of  amity  with  him,  but  draws  the 
ties  which  unite  the  two  royal  families  closer  by  marrying 
Asshur-upallit's  daughter.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  is  a 
prince  named  Kara-khar-das,  who  on  the  death  of  Purna-puri- 
yas ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon.  But  now  a  revolution  oc- 
curs. A  certain  Nazi-bugas  rises  in  revolt,  puts  Kara-khar-das 
to  death,  and  succeeds  in  making  himself  king.  Hereupon 
Asshur-upallit  takes  up  arms,  invades  Babylonia,  deseats  and 
kills  Nazi-bugas,  and  places  upon  the  throne  a  brother  of  the 
murdered  Kara-khar-das,  a  younger  son  of  Purna-puriyas,  by 
name  Kurri-galzu,  or  Durri-galzu.     These  events  may  be  as 
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signed  with  much  probability  to  the  period  between  B.C.  1440 
and  B.C.  1380. 77- 

Of  the  five  consecutive  monarchs  presented  to  our  notice  in 
this  interesting  document,  two  are  known  to  us  by  their  own 
inscriptions.  Memorials  of  Purna-puriyas  and  Kurri-galzu, 
very  similar  in  their  general  character,  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  Chaldsea.  Those  of  Purna-puriyas  come  from 
Senkereh,78  the  ancient  Larsa,  and  consist  of  bricks,  showing 
that  he  repaired  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  at  that  city 
which  was  originally  built  by  Urufch.  Kurri-galzu's  memori- 
als comprise  bricks  from  Mugheir  (Ur)  and  Akkerkuf,79  to- 
gether with  his  signet-seal,  which  was  found  at  Baghdad  in 
the  year  I860.80  [PL  XXL,  Fig.  4.1  It  also  appears  by  an  in- 
scription of  Nabonidus 81  that  he  repaired  a  temple  at  the  city 
of  Agana,  and  left  an  inscription  there. 

But  the  chief  fame  of  Kurri-galzu  arises  from  his  having 
been  the  founder  of  an  important  city.  The  remarkable  re- 
mains at  Akkerkuf,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a 
former  chapter,82  mark  the  site  of  a  town  of  his  erection.  It 
is  conjectured  with  some  reason  that  this  place  is  the  Dur- 
Kurri-galzu  of  the  later  Assyrian  inscriptions — a  place  of  so 
much  consequence  in  the  time  of  Sargon  that  he  calls  it  l '  the 
key  of  the  country." 

The  remaining  monarchs,  who  are  on  strong  grounds  of  prob- 
ability, etymological  and  other,  assigned  to  this  dynasty  are 
Saga-raktiyas,83  the  founder  of  a  Temple  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male Sun  at  Sippara,84  Ammidi-kaga,  Simbar-sikhu,  Kharbi- 
siklm,  Ulam-puriyas,  Nazi-urdas,  Mili-sikhu,  and  Kara-kharbi. 
Nothing  is  known  at  present  of  the  position  which  any  of 
these  monarchs  held  in  the  dynasty,  or  of  their  relationship  to 
the  kings  previously  mentioned,  or  to  each  other.  Most  of 
them  are  known  to  us  simply  from  their  occurrence  in  a  biling- 
ual list  of  kings,  together  with  Khammu-rabi,  Kurri  galzu,  and 
Purna-puriyas.  The  list  in  question  appears  not  to  be  chron- 
ological.86 

Modern  research  has  thus  supplied  us  with  memorials  (oral 
any  rate  with  the  names)  of  some  thirty  kin gs,  who  ruled  in 
the  country  properly  termed  Chaldrea  at  a  very  remote  date. 
Their  antiquity  is  evidenced  by  the  character  of  their  build- 
ings and  of  their  inscriptions,  which  are  unmistakably  rude 
and  archaic.  It  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  builders  of  certainly  the  most  ancient  edifices  whereof  the 
country  contains  any  trace.    The  probable  connectionof  two 
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Assyrian  Garden  and  Fish-pond  (Koyunjik"). 
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Bactrian5  or  two-humped  Camel,  from  Nimrud. 
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Mesopotamian  Sheep  (after  Layard) 


Loading  a  Camel  (Koyunjik). 


Head  of  an  Assyrian  Horse,  Koyunjik 
(after  Layard). 
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Kings  of  Chald.ia. 


Dynastj . 

? 
B.C.  !■ 

Kings. 

Events,  etc. 

1. 

(('1i;.I«I.t;iii) 

228< 

*  *    *    * 

Urukh 

[lgi  (son). 

*  *    *    * 

Founds  the  Empire. 
Builds  numerous  temples. 

II. 

(Elamite  i 

2286 

2052 

Kudur-Nakhunta 

(Zoroaster). 

*  *     *     * 

Kudur-Lagamer .    . 

*  *    *    * 

Sinti-shil-khak. 

Kudur-Mabuk  (son) 
Arid-Sin  (son). 

*  *    *    * 

Conquers   Chaldsea,   b.c. 
2286. 

C  Contemporary   with   Ab- 
<    raham.  Makes  two  expe- 
rt   ditions  into  Syria. 

Wars  in  Syria. 

III. 

2052 

2004 

*    *    *    * 

7f?            7t»            V&           ¥fc 

IV. 
(Chaldsean) 

2004 

1546 

*      #      *      # 
8fr     ^|t     $if     # 

Ismi-dagon.    .    .    . 

Grurguna  (son)     .    . 

*  *    *    * 

NTaram-Sin. 

Bilat**at  (a  queen). 
Sin-Shada  (son). 

ifc         3fc         -K-         % 

Zur-Sin. 

*  *    *    * 

j  Reigns   from  about  B.C. 
(    1850  to  1830. 
\  His  brother,  Shamas-Vul, 
"j    rules  in  Assyria. 

• 

Nur-Vul 

j  Reigns  from  about  B.C. 
1    1586  to  1566. 
j  Reigns   from   about   B.C. 
1    1566  to  1546. 

V. 

(Arab) 

1546 

1301 

Khammu-rabi      .     . 

Samsu-iluna  (son). 

*  *    *    * 

*  *    *    * 

j  Reigns   from   about  B.C. 
)    1546  to  1520. 
( Reigns  from   about  B.C. 
|    1520  to  1500. 

1300| 

Kara-in-das.    .    .    . 

Purna-puriyas     .    . 

Kara-khar-das  ( son ) 
Nazi  1-ugas.    .    .    . 
BTurri-galzu  (brother 
of  Kara-khar-das)  ' 

1     f     §     4 
*     *      *      * 

(  Contemporary   with  As- 
<    shur-bel-nisi-su,  ab.  B.C. 
(    1440. 

Contemporary  with  Buz- 
\    ur-Asshur,  B.C.1420-1400 

Contemporary    with    As- 
•   shur-upallit,    b.c    1  \0Q~ 
1380. 

j  Chaldsea    conquered    by 

j    Tiglathi  Niii. 
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of  them 8G  with  the  only  king  known  previously  from  good  au- 
thority to  have  reigned  in  the  country  during  the  primitive 
ages  confirms  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  appearance  of 
the  remains  themselves ;  which  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
monumental  dates  assigned  to  two 8T  of  them,  which  place  them 
respectively  in  the  twenty-third  and  the  nineteenth  century 
before  our  era.  That  the  kings  belong  to  one  series,  and 
(speaking  broadly)  to  one  time,  is  evidenced  by  the  similarity 
of  the  titles  which  they  use,  by  their  uninterrupted  worship 
of  the  same  gods,  and  by  the  general  resemblance  of  the  lan- 
guage and  mode  of  writing  which  they  employ.88  That  the 
time  to  which  they  belong  is  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Assyria  to 
greatness  appears  from  the  synchronism  of  the  later  monarchs 
of  the  Chaldsean  with  the  earliest  of  the  Assyrian  list,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  the  names  borne  by  the  Babylonian 
kings  after  Assyria  became  the  leading  power  in  the  country 
are  not  only  different,  but  of  a  different  type.  If  it  be  objected 
that  the  number  of  thirty  kings  is  insufficient  for  the  space 
over  which  they  have  in  our  scheme  been  spread,  we  may  an- 
swer that  it  has  never  been  supposed  by  any  one  that  the 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  kings,  of  whom  distinct  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  foregoing  account,  are  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  Chaldsean  sovereigns.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  a  very  incomplete  list,  like  that  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  that  which  the  later  Romans 
possessed  of  their  early  monarchs.  The  monuments  them- 
selves present  indications  of  several  other  names  of  kings,  be- 
longing evidently  to  the  same  series,89  which  are  too  obscure 
or  too  illegible  for  transliteration.  And  there  may,  of  course, 
have  been  many  others  of  whom  no  traces  remain,  or  of  whom 
none  have  been  as  yet  found.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  number  of  the  early  Chaldsean  kings  re- 
ported by  Polyhistor90  is  preposterous.  If  sixty-eight  con- 
secutive monarchs  held  the  Chaldsean  throne  between  B.C. 
2286  and  B.C.  1546,  they  must  have  reigned  on  an  average,  less 
than  eleven  years  apiece.  Nay,  if  forty-nine  ruled  between 
B.C.  2004  and  B.C.  1546,  covering  a  space  of  little  more  than 
four  centuries  and  a  half— which  is  what  Berosus  is  made  bo 
assert— these  later  monarchs  cannot  even  have  reigned  so  long 
as  ten  years  each,  an  average  which  may  be  pronounced 
quite  impossible  in  a  settled  monarchy  such  as  the  Chaldsean. 
The  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  Berosus  has  been  misre- 
ported,  his  numbers  having  suffered  corruption  during  their 
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passage  through  so  many  hands,91  and  being  in  this  instance 
quite  untrustworthy.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  actual 
number  of  reigns  which  he  intended  to  allow  his  fourth  dy- 
nasty was  nineteen,92  or  at  the  utmost  twenty-nine,  the  former 
of  which  numbers  would  give  the  common  average  of  twenty- 
four  years,  while  the  latter  would  produce  the  less  usual  but 
still  possible  one  of  sixteen  years. 

The  monarchy  which  we  have  had  under  review  is  one,  no 
doubt,  rather  curious  from  its  antiquity  than  illustrious  from 
its  great  names,  or  admirable  for  the  extent  of  its  dominions. 
Less  ancient  than  the  Egyptian,  it  claims  the  advantage  of 
priority  over  every  empire  or  kingdom  which  has  grown  up 
upon  the  soil  of  Asia.  The  Arian,  Turanian,  and  even  the 
Semitic  tribes,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  nomadic  condition, 
when  the  Cushite  settlers  in  Lower  Babylonia  betook  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  erected  temples,  built  cities,  and  estab- 
lished a  strong  and  settled  government.  The  leaven  which 
was  to  spread  by  degrees  through  the  Asiatic  peoples  was  first 
deposited  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the 
11  Great  River;  ''93  and  hence  civilization,  science,  letters,  art, 
extended  themselves  northward,  and  eastward,  and  westward. 
Assyria,  Media,  Semitic  Babylonia,  Persia,  as  they  derived 
from  Chaldsea  the  character  of  their  writing,94  so  were  they 
indebted  to  the  same  country  for  their  general  notions  of  gov- 
ernment and  administration,  for  their  architecture,  their 
decorative  art,  and  still  more  for  their  science  and  literature. 
Each  people  no  doubt  modified  in  some  measure  the  boon  re- 
ceived, adding  more  or  less  of  its  own  to  the  common  inheri- 
tance. But  Chaldsea  stands  forth  as  the  great  parent  and 
original  inventress  of  Asiatic  civilization,  without  any  rival 
that  can  reasonably  dispute  her  claims. 

The  great  men  of  the  Empire  are  Nimrod,  Urukh,  and  Che- 
dor-laomer.  Nimrod,  the  founder,  has  the  testimony  of  Script- 
ure that  he  was  "a  mighty  one  in  the  earth ;,,9S  ''a  mighty 
hunter ;"  M  the  eetablisher  of  a  "  kingdom,"  when  kingdoms  had 
scarcely  begun  to  be  known  ;  the  builder  of  four  great  and  fa- 
mous cities,  kv  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,"97  or  Mesopotamia.  To  him  belong  the  merit 
of  selecting  a  site  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  development  of  a 
great  power  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,98  and  of  binding 
men  together  into  a  community  which  events  proved  to  pos- 
sess within  it  the  elements  of  prosperity  and  permanence. 
Whether  he  had,  indeed,  the  rebellious  and  apostate  character 
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which  numerous  traditions,  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Armenian," 
assign  to  him  5  whether  he  was  in  reality  concerned  in  the 
building  of  the  tower  related  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,100  we  have  no  means  of  positively  determining. 
The  language  of  Scripture  with  regard  to  Nimrod  is  laudatory 
rather  than  the  contrary ; 1G1  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  nexus  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
that  the  traditions  above  mentioned  originated.102  Nimrod, 
"  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,'"  had  not  in  the  days  of 
Moses  that  ill  reputation  which  attached  to  him  in  later  ages, 
when  he  was  regarded  as  the  great  Titan  or  Giant,  who  made 
war  upon  the  gods,  and  who  was  at  once  the  builder  of  the 
tower,  and  the  persecutor  who  forced  Abraham  to  quit  his  orig- 
inal country.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  allow 
any  weight  at  all  to  the  additions  and  embellishments  with 
which  later  writers,  so  much  wiser  than  Moses,  have  overlaid 
the  simplicity  of  his  narrative. 

Urukh,  whose  fame  may  possibly  have  reached  the  Romans, '  ; 
was  the  great  Chalda3an  architect.  To  him  belongs,  apparently, 
the  conception  of  the  Babylonian  temple,  with  its  rectangular 
base,  carefully  placed  so  as  to  present  its  angles  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  its  receding  stages,  its  buttresses,  its  drains,  its 
sloped  walls,  its  external  staircases  for  ascent,  and  its  orna- 
mental shrine  crowning  the  whole.  At  any  rate,  if  he  was  not 
the  first  to  conceive  and  erect  such  structures,  he  set  the  exam- 
ple of  building  them  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  solidity  as 
to  secure  their  long  continuance,  and  render  them  well-nigh 
imperishable.  There  is  no  appearance  in  all  Chaldsea,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  explored,  of  any  building  which  can  be  even 
probably  assigned  to  a  date  anterior  to  Urukh.  The  attempted 
tower  was  no  doubt  earlier  ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  building 
of  the  same  type, 104  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
remnant,  or  indeed  any  trace,  of  this  primitive  edifice,  has 
continued  to  exist  to  our  day.  The  structures  of  the  most 
archaic  character  throughout  Chaldsea  are,  one  and  all,  the 
work  of  King  Urukh,  who  was  not  content  to  adorn  his  metro- 
politan city  only  with  one  of  the  new  edifices,  but  added  a  sim 
ilar  ornament  to  each  of  the  great  cities  within  his  empire.1  j 

The  great  builder  was  followed  shortly  by  the  great  con- 
queror. Kudur-La  gamer,  the  Elamitic  prince,  who,  more  than 
twenty  centuries  beforeourera,  having  extended  his  dominion 
over  Babylonia  and  the  adjoining  regions,  marched  an  army 
it  distance  of  L200  miles1*  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  G-ulf 
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to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  held  Palestine  and  Syria  in  subjection 
for  tweh  e  years,  thus  effecting  conquests  which  were  not  again 

made  from  the  same  quarter  till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years  afterward,  has  a  good  claim 
lo  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in 
the  world's  history — being,  as  he  is,  the  forerunner  and  proto- 
all  those  great  Oriental  conquerors  who  from  time  to 
lime  have  built  up  vast  empires  in  Asia  out  of  heterogeneous 
materials,  which  have  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  success- 
ively crumbled  to  decay.  At  a  time  when  the  kings  of  Egypt 
had  never  ventured  beyond  their  borders,  unless  it  were  for  a 
foray  in  Ethiopia,107  and  when  in  Asia  no  monarch  had  held 
dominion  over  more  than  a  few  petty  tribes,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  of  territory,  he  conceived  the  magnificent  notion  of 
binding  into  one  the  manifold  nations  inhabiting  the  vast  tract 
which  lies  between  the  Zagros  mountain-range  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Lord  by  inheritance  (as  we  may  presume)  of  Elam 
and  Chaldsea  or  Babylonia,  he  was  not  content  with  these 
ample  tracts,  but,  coveting  more,  proceeded  boldly  on  a  career 
of  conquest  up  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  through  Syria,  into 
Palestine.  Successful  here,  he  governed  for  twelve  years  do- 
minions extending  near  a  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  north  to  south  probably  not  much  short  of  five  hun- 
dred. It  was  true  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold  this  large  ex- 
tent of  territory ;  but  the  attempt  and  the  success  temporarily 
at  tending  it  are  memorable  circumstances,  and  were  probably 
long  held  in  remembrance  through  Western  Asia,  where  they 
served  as  a  stimulus  and  incentive  to  the  ambition  of  later 
monarchs. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  men  of  the  Chaldaean  empire.  Its 
extent,  as  we  have  seen,  varied  greatly  at  different  periods. 
Under  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty — to  which  Urukh  and  Ilgi 
belonged — it  was  probably  confined  to  the  alluvium,  which 
seems  then  to  have  been  not  more  than  300  miles  in  length 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers,108  and  which  is  about  70  or  80 
miles  in  breadth  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Arabian  desert.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  dynasty  it  received  a  vast  increase,  being 
carried  in  one  direction  to  the  Elamitic  mountains,  and  in 
another  to  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  conquest  of  Kudur-Nak 
hunta  and  Chedor-laomer.  On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  prince  it 
again  contracted,  though  to  what  extent  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  It  is  probable  that  Elam  or  Susiana,  and  not 
unlikely  that  the  Euphrates  valley,  for  a  considerable  distance 
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above  Hit,  formed  parts  of  the  Chaldsean  Empire  after  the  loss 
of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Assyria  occupied  a  similar  position. 
at  any  rate  from  the  time  of  Ismi-dagon,  whose  son  built  a 
temple  at  Kileh-Sherghat  or  Asshur.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  subjection  of  Assyria  continued  to  the  very  end  of  the 
dynasty,  and  that  this  region,  whose  capital  was  at  KhVji- 
Sherghat,  was  administered  by  viceroys  deriving  their  author- 
ity from  Chaldsean  monarchs.109  These  monarchs,  as  has  been 
observed,110  gradually  removed  their  capital  more  and  more 
northwards;  by  which  it  would  appear  as  if  their  empire 
tended  to  progress  in  that  direction. 

The  different  dynasties  which  ruled  in  Chaldsea  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Assyrian  influence,  whether  Chaldaean,  Susia  - 
nian,  or  Arabian,  seem  to  have  been  of  kindred  race;  and, 
whether  they  established  themselves  by  conquest,  or  in  amove 
peaceful  manner,  to  have  made  little,  if  any,  change  in  the 
language,  religion,  or  customs  of  the  Empire.  The  so-called 
Arab  kings,  if  they  are  really  (as  we  have  supposed),  Khammu- 
rabi  and  his  successors,  show  themselves  by  their  names  and 
their  inscriptions  to  be  as  thoroughly  proto-Chaldsean  as  Urukh 
or  Ilgi.  But  with  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  period 
the  case  is  altered.  From  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin  (about  b.c. 
1300),  the  Assyrian  conqueror  who  effected  the  subjugation  of 
Babylon,  a  strong  Semitizing  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the 
lower  country— the  monarchs  cease  to  have  Turanian  or  Cushite 
and  bear  instead  thoroughly  Assyrian  names  ;  inscriptions, 
when  they  occur,  are  in  the  Assyrian  language  and  character. 
The  entire  people  seems  by  degrees  to  have  been  Assyrianized, 
or  at  any  rate  Semitized — assimilated,  that  is,  to  the  stock  of 
nations  to  which  the  Jews,  the  northern  Arabs,  the  Aramaeans 
or  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Assyrians  belong.  Their 
language  fell  into  disuse,  and  grew  to  oe  a  learned  tongue, 
studied  by  the  priests  and  the  literati;  their  Cushite  character 
was  lost,  and  they  became,  as  a  people,  scarcely  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  Assyrians.111  After  six  centuries  and  a  half  of 
submission  and  insignificance,  the  Chaldseans,  however,  began 
to  revive  and  recover  themselves — they  renewed  the  struggle 
for  national  independence,  and  in  the  year  B.C.  625  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  second  kingdom,  which  Avill  be  treated  of  in 
a  later  volume  as  the  fourth  or  Babylonian  Monarchy.  Even 
when  this  monarchy  met  its  death  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  the  nationality  of  the Chald.rai is  was  not  swept  away. 
We  find  then i  recognized  under  the  Persians,118  and  even  un- 
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Assyrian  Horse,  from  Nimrud. 
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Mule  ridden  by  two  women  (Koyunjik). 
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Loaded  Mule  (Koyunjik). 
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Cart  drawn  by  Mules  (Koyunjik). 


Dog  modelled  in  clay,  from  the  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  Koyunjik. 
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der  the  Parthians,118  as  a  distinct  people.  When  at  last  they 
cease  to  have  a  separate  national  existence,  their  name  remains : 
and  it  is  in  memory  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  their  favor- 
ite sci en< ;e  by  the  people  of  Nimrod.  from  his  time  to  that  of 
Alexander,  thai  the  prof essors  of  astronomical  and  astrolog- 
ical learning  under  the  Roman  Emperors  receive,  from  the 
poets  and  historians  of  the  time,  the  appellation  of  "  Ohal- 
daeans."114 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
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THE  site  of  the  second — or  great  Assyrian — monarchy  was 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  The  cities 
which  successively  formed  its  capitals  lay,  all  of  them,  upon 
the  middle  Tigris ;  and  the  heart  of  the  country  was  a  district 
on  either  side  that  river,  enclosed  within  the  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty-seventh  parallels.  By  degrees  these  limits  were  en- 
larged ;  and  the  term  Assyria  came  to  be  used,  in  a  loose  and 
vague  way,  of  a  vast  and  ill-defined  tract  extending  on  all 
sides  from  this  central  region.  Herodotus1  considered  the 
whole  of  Babylonia  to  be  a  mere  district  of  Assyria.  Pliny 2 
reckoned  to  it  all  Mesopotamia.  Strabo8  gave  it,  besides  these 
regions,  a  great  portion  of  Mount  Zagros  (the  modern  Kurdi- 
stan), and  all  Syria  as  far  as  Cilicia,  Judaea,  and  Phoenicia, 

If,  leaving  the  conventional,  which  is  thus  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory, we  seek  to  find  certain  natural  limits  which  we  may 
regard  as  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  country,  in  two  directions 
we  seem  to  perceive  an  almost  unmistakable  line  of  demarca 
tion.  On  the  east  the  high  mountain-chain  of  Zagros,  penetra- 
ble only  in  one  or  two  places,  forms  a  barrier  of  the  most 
marked  character,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  natural  limit  for 
which  we  are  looking.  On  the  south  a  loss  striking,  but 
not  less  clearly  defined,  line — formed  by  the  abutment  of  the 
upper  and  slightly  elevated  plain  on  the  alluvium  of  the  lower 
valley  *— separates  Assyria  from  Babylonia,  which  is  besl  re 
garded  as  a  distinct  country.  In  the  two  remaining  directions, 
there  is  more  doubt  as  to  1  lie  most  proper  limit .     Norl  h  n . 
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we  may  either  view  Mount  Masius  as  the  natural  boundary, 
or  the  course  of  the  Tigris  from  Diarbekr  to  Til,  or  even  per- 
haps the  Armenian  mountain-chain  north  of  this  portion  of 
the  Tigris,  from  whence  that  river  receives  its  early  tributa- 
ries.6 Westward,  we  might  confine  Assyria  to  the  country 
watered  by  the  affluents  of  the  Tigris,6  or  extend  it  so  as  to  in- 
•hide  the  Khabour  and  its  tributaries,  or  finally  venture  to 
carry  it  across  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  and  make  it  be 
bounded  by  the  Euphrates.  On  the  whole  it  is  thought  that 
m  both  the  doubted  cases  the  wider  limits  are  historically  the 
truer  ones.  Assyrian  remains  cover  the  entire  country  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Khabour,  and  are  frequent  on  both 
banks  of  the  latter  stream,  giving  unmistakable  indications  of 
a  long  occupation  of  that  region  by  the  great  Mesopotamian 
people.  The  inscriptions  show  that  even  a  wider  tract  was  in 
process  of  time  absorbed  by  the  conquerors ;  and  if  we  are  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  country  actually  taken  into  Assyria, 
and  that  which  was  merely  conquered  and  held  in  subjection, 
we  can  select  no  better  boundary  than  the  Euphrates  west- 
ward, and  northward  the  snowy  mountain-chain  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Moris  Niphates. 

If  Assyria  be  allowed  the  extent  which  is  here  assigned  to 
her,  she  will  be  a  country,  not  only  very  much  larger  than 
Chaldsea  or  Babylonia,  but  positively  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. Reaching  on  the  north  to  the  thirty -eighth  and  on  the 
south  to  the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  she  had  a  length  diagonally 
from  Diarbekr  to  the  alluvium  of  350  miles,  and  a  breadth  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagros  varying  from  about 
300  to  170  miles.  Her  area  was  probably  not  less  than  75,000 
square  miles,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  Portugal,  and 
not  much  below  that  of  Great  Britain.  She  would  thus  from 
her  mere  size  be  calculated  to  play  an  important  in  history ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  scarcely 
any  nation  with  which  she  came  in  contact  possessed  nearly 
so  extensive  a  territory. 

Within  the  limits  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  the  face  of  the 
country  is  tolerably  varied.  Possessing,  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps, a  predominant  character  of  flatness,  the  territory  still 
includes  some  important  ranges  of  hills,  while  on  the  two 
sides  it  abuts  upon  lofty  mountain-chains.  Towards  the  north 
and  east  it  is  provided  by  nature  with  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  rills  everywhere  flowing  from  the  Armenian  and  Kurd- 
ish ranges,  which  soon  collect  into  rapid  and  abundant  rivers. 
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The  central,  southern,  and  western  regions  are,  however,  less 
bountifully  supplied;  for  though  the  Euphrates  washes  the 
whole  western  and  south-western  frontier,  it  spreads  fer- 
tility only  along  its  banks ;  and  though  Mount  Masius  sends 
down  upon  the  Mesopotamian  plain  a  considerable  number  of 
streams,  they  form  in  the  space  of  200  miles  between  Balis  and 
Mosul  but  two  rivers,  leaving  thus  large  tracts  to  languish  for 
want  of  the  precious  fluid.  The  vicinity  of  the  Arabian  and 
Syrian  deserts  is  likewise  felt  in  these  regions,  which,  left  to 
themselves,  tend  to  acquire  the  desert  character,  and  have 
occasionally  been  regarded  as  actual  parts  of  Arabia.7 

The  chief  natural  division  of  the  country  is  that  made  by 
the  Tigris,  which,  having  a  course  nearly  from  north  to  south, 
between  Til  and  Samarah,  separates  Assyria  into  a  western  and 
an  eastern  district.  Of  these  two,  the  eastern  or  that  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  although  considerably  the  smaller,  lias 
always  been  the  more  important  region.  Comparatively  nar- 
row at  first,  it  broadens  as  the  course  of  the  river  is  descended, 
till  it  attains  about  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  a  width  of  130  or 
140  miles.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  rich  and  produc- 
tive plains,  lying  along  the  courses  of  the  various  tributaries 
which  flow  from  Mount  Zagros  into  the  Tigris,  and  often  of  a 
semi-alluvial  character.  These  plains  are  not,  however,  con- 
tinuous. Detached  ranges  of  hills,  with  a  general  direction 
parallel  to  the  Zagros  chain,  intersect  the  flat  rich  country, 
separating  the  plains  from  one  another,  and  supplying  small 
streams8  and  brooks  in  addition  to  the  various  rivers,  which, 
rising  within  or  beyond  the  great  mountain  barriers,  traverse 
the  plains  on  their  way  to  the  Tigris.  The  hills  themsoh  <  - 
known  now  as  the  Jebel  Maklub,  the  Ain-es-sufra,  the  Kara- 
chok,  etc. — are  for  the  most  part  bare  and  sterile.  In  form 
they  are  hogbacked,  and  viewed  from  a  distance  have  a  smooth 
and  even  outline;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  they  are  found  to 
be  rocky  and  rugged.  Their  limestone  sides  are  furrowed  by 
innumberable  ravines,  and  have  a  dry  and  parched  appear 
ance,  being  even  in  spring  generally  naked  and  without  ^^ 
tation.  The  sterility  is  most  marked  on  the  western  flank, 
Avhich  faces  the  hot  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun;  the  eastern 
slope  is  occasionally  robed  with  a  scanty  covering  of  dwarf 
oak  or  stunted  brushwood.9  Inthefal  soil  of  the  plains  the 
rivers  commonly  run  deep  and  concealed  from  view.1'  unless 
in  the  spring  and  the  early  summer,  when  through  the  rains 
and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains  they  are  great  ly 
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swollen,  and  itin  bank  full,  or  even  overflow  the  level  coun- 

The  most    important  of  these  rivers  are  the  following: — the 
Kurnib  or  E«  [habour,  which  joins  the  Tigris  in  lat.  87° 

1 2'  ;  theG  reater  Za  I  i  Zab  Ala),  which  washes  the  ruins  of  Nim- 
rud,  and  enters  the  main  stream  almost  exactly  in  lat.  36°;  the 
Les  ].  (Zab  Asfal),   which  effects  its  junction  about  lat. 

;  the  Adhem,  which  is  received  a  little  below  Samarah, 
abonl  lat.  34°;  and  the  Diyaleh,  which  now  joins  below  Bagh- 
dad, but  from  which  branches  have  sometimes  entered  the  Ti- 
y  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Adhem.  Of  these 
streams  the  most  northern,  theKhabour,  runs  chiefly  in  an  un- 
tra  versed  country— the  district  between  Julamerik  and  the  Ti- 
gris. It  rises  a  little  west  of  Julamerik  in  one  of  the  highest 
rcu  nmtaxn  districts  of  Kurdistan,  and  runs  with  a  general  south- 
westerly course  to  its  junction  with  another  large  branch, 
v.  hich  reaches  it  from  the  district  immediately  west  of  Ama- 
i  liy<  *h :  it  then  flows  due  west,  or  a  little  north  of  west,  to  Zakko, 
and,  bending  to  the  north  after  passing  that  place,  flows  once 
more  in  a  south-westerly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Tigris. 
The  direct  distance  from  its  source  to  i-ts  embouchure  is  about 
80  miles;  but  that  distance  is  more  than  doubled  by  its  wind- 
ings. It  is  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  broad  and  rapid;  at 
many  seasons  not  fordable  at  all,  and  always  forded  with  diffi- 
culty.11 

The  Greater  Zab  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tigris.  It  rises  near  Konia,  in  the  district  of  Karasu, 
about  lat.  38°  20',  long.  44°  30',  a  little  west  of  the  watershed 
which  divides  the  basins  of  Lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh.  Its 
genera]  course  for  the  first  150  miles  is  S.S.W.,  after  which  for 
25  or  30  miles  it  runs  almost  due  south  through  the  country  of 
the  Tiyari.  Near  Amadiyeh  it  makes  a  sudden  turn,  and  flows 
S.E.  or  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Rowandiz  branch ; 12 
whence,  finally,  it  resumes  its  old  direction,  and  runs  south- 
west past  the  Nimrud  ruins  into  the  Tigris.  Its  entire  course, 
exclusive  of  small  windings,  is  above  350  miles,  and  of  these 
nearly  100  are  across  the  plain  country,  which  it  enters  soon 
after  the  Eo  w andiz  stream.     Like  the  Khabour,  it  is 

fordab!  tain  places  and  during  the  summer  season;  buc 

even  then  the  water  reaches  above  the  bellies  of  horses.13    It  is 
30  yards  wide  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  main  steam.14 
.(•count  of  its  strength  and  rapidity  the  Arabs  sometimes 
call  it  the  "Mad  River/'15 
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The  Lesser  Zab  has  its  principal  source  near  Legwin,16  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36°  40',  long. 
46°  25'.  The  source  is  to  the  east  of  the  great  Zagros  chain ; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  waters  would  neces- 
sarily flow  northward  or  eastward,  towards  Lake  Urumiyeh, 
or  towards  the  Caspian.  But  the  Legwin  river,  called  even  at 
its  source  the  Zei  or  Zab,  flows  from  the  first  westward,  as  if 
determined  to  pierce  the  mountain  barrier.  Fa  iling,  however, 
to  find  an  opening  where  it  meets  the  range,  the  Little  Zab 
turns  south  and  even  south-east  along  its  base,  till  about  25  or 
30  miles  from  its  source  it  suddenly  resumes  its  original  direc- 
tion, enters  the  mountains  in  lat.  36°  20',  and  forces  its  way 
through  the  numerous  parallel  ranges,  flowing  generally  to  the 
S.S.W.,  till  it  debouches  upon  the  plain  near  Arbela,  after 
which  it  runs  S.W.  and  S.W.  by  S.  to  the  Tigris.  Its  course 
among  the  mountains  is  from  80  to  90  miles,  exclusive  of  small 
windings ;  and  it  runs  more  than  100  miles  through  the  plain. 
Its  ordinary  width,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  is 
25  feet.17 

The  Diyaleh,  which  lies  mostly  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  principal  streams,  known  respectively  as  the  Holwan,  and 
the  Shirwan,  river.  Of  these,  the  Shirwan  seems  to  be  the 
ma-in  branch.  This  stream  rises  from  the  most  eastern  and 
highest  of  the  Zagros  ranges,  in  lat.  34°  45',  long.  47°  40'  nearly. 
It  flows  at  first  west,  and  then  north-west,  parallel  to  the  chain, 
but  on  entering  the  plain  of  Shahrizur,  where  tributaries  join 
it  from  the  north-east  and  the  north-west,  the  Shirwan  chang  y 
its  course  and  begins  to  run  south  of  west,  a  direction  whicii  it 
pursues  till  it  enters  the  low  country,  about  lat.  35°  5'.  near  Semi 
ram.  Thence  to  the  Tigris  it  has  a  course  which  in  direct  dis- 
tance is  150  miles,  and  200  if  we  include  only  main  windings.18 
The  whole  course  cannot  be  less  than  380  miles,  which  is  alx  >ut 
the  length  of  the  Great  Zab  river.  The  width  attained  before 
the  confluence  with  the  Tigris  is  60  yards,19  or  three  times  the 
width  of  the  Greater,  and  seven  times  that  of  the  Lesser  Zab. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  traveller  comes  upon 
a  region  far  less  favored  by  nature  than  that  of  which  we 
have  been  lately  speaking.  Western  Assyria  has  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  water ;  and  unless  the  labor  of  man  is  skilfully  ap- 
plied to  compensate  this  natural  deficiency,  the  greater  part 
of  the  region  tends  to  be,  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  a 
desert.     The  general  character  of  the  country  is  level,  but  not 
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alluvial.  A  line  <>f  mountains,  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  of 
no  great  elevation,  stretches  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
region,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  extending Jfrom 
the  Euphrates  at  Rum-kalehtoTil  and  Chelek  upon  the  Tigris. 
Below  this,  a  vast  slightly  undulating  plain  extends  from  the 
northern  mountains  to  the  Babylonian  alluvium,  only  inter- 
rupted about  midway  by  a  range  of  low  limestone  hills  ealled 
the  Sin  jar.  which  leaving  the  Tigris  near  Mosul  runs  nearly 
from  east  to  west  across  central  Mesopotamia,  and  strikes  the 
Euphrates  half-way  between  Rakkeh  and  Kerkesiyeh,  nearly 
in  long.  40°. 

The  northern  mountain  region,  called  by  Strabo  ' '  Mons 
Masius,"  and  by  the  Arabs  the  Karajah  Dagh  towards  the 
west,  and  towards  the  east  the  Jebel  Tur,  is  on  the  whole  a 
tolerably  fertile  country.20  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  rocky 
land ;  but  has  abundant  springs,  and  in  many  parts  is  well 
wooded.  Towards  the  west  it  is  rather  hilly  than  mountain- 
ous ;  21  but  towards  the  east  it  rises  considerably,  and  the  cone 
above  Mar  din  is  both  lofty  and  striking.-2  The  waters  flowing 
from  the  range  consist,  on  the  north,  of  a  small  number  of 
brooks,  which  after  a  short  course  fall  into  the  Tigris;  on  the 
south,  of  more  numerous  and  more  copious  streams,  which 
gradually  unite,  and  eventually  form  two  rather  important 
rivers.  These  rivers  are  the  Belik,  known  anciently  as  the 
Bilecha/23  and  the  Western  Khabour,  called  Habor  in  Scripture, 
and  by  the  classical  writers  Aborrhas  or  Chaboras.*24  [PI. 
XXII.,  Fig.  1.] 

The  Belik  rises  among  the  hills  east  of  Orfa,  about  long.  39°, 
lat.  37°  10'.  Its  course  is  at  first  somewhat  east  of  south ;  but 
it  soon  sweeps  round,  and,  passing  by  the  city  of  Harran — the 
Haran  of  Scripture  and  the  classical  Carrhse25 — proceeds  nearly 
due  south  to  its  junction,  a  few  miles  below  Rakkah,  with  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  a  small  stream  throughout  its  whole  course,20 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  100  or  120  miles. 

The  Khabour  is  a  much  more  considerable  river.  It  collects 
the  waters  which  flow  southward  from  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Mons  Masius,27  and  has,  besides,  an  important  source,  which 
the  Arabs  regard  as  the  true  "  head  of  the  spring,"28  derived 
apparently  from  a  spur  of  the  Sinjar  range.  This  stream, 
which  rises  about  lat.  36°  40',  long.  40°,  flows  a  little  south  of 
east  to  its  junction  near  Koukab  with  the  Jerujer  or  river  Nisi- 
bis,  which  comes  down  from  Mons  Masius  with  a  course  not 
much  west  of  •south.     Both  of  these  branches  are  *ormed  by 
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the  union  of  a  number  of  streams.  Neither  of  them  is  fordable 
for  some  distance  above  their  junction;  and  below  it,  they  con 
stitute  a  river  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  steamers.'29  The  course  of  the  Khabour 
below  Koukab  is  tortuous;8'  but  its  general  direction  is  S.S.W. 
The  entire  length  of  the  stream  is  certainly  not  less  than  200 
miles. 

The  country  between  the  "Mons  Masius"  and  the  Sin  jar 
range  is  an  undulating  plain,  from  CO  to  70  miles  in  width,  al- 
most as  devoid  of  geographical  features  as  the  alluvium  of 
Babylonia.  From  a  height  the  whole  appears  to  be  a  dead 
level : 31  but  the  traveller  finds,  on  descending,  that  the  surface, 
like  that  of  the  American  prairies  and  the  Eoman  Campagna. 
really  rises  and  falls  in  a  manner  which  offers  a  decided  con- 
trast to  the  alluvial  flats  nearer  the  sea.  Great  portions  of  the 
tract  are  very  deficient  in  water.  Only  small  streams  descend 
from  the  Sin  jar  range,  and  these  are  soon  absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  soil ;  so  that  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hills  north  and  south,  and  along  the  courses  of  the  Khabour, 
the  Belik,  and  their  affluents,  there  is  little  natural  fertility, 
and  cultivation  is  difficult.  The  soil  too  is  often  gypsiferous, 
and  its  salt  and  nitrous  exudations  destroy  vegetation ;  **  while 
at  the  same  time  the  streams  and  springs  are  from  the  same 
cause  for  the  most  part  brackish  and  unpalatable.33  Volcanic 
action  probably  did  not  cease  in  the  region  very  much,  if  at  all, 
before  the  historical  period.  Fragments  of  basalt  in  many 
places  strew  the  plain ;  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
chief  branches  of  the  Khabour,  not  only  are  old  craters  of  vol- 
canoes distinctly  visible,  but  a  cone  still  rises  from  the  centre 
of  one,  precisely  like  the  cones  in  the  craters  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius,  composed  entirely  of  loose  lava.  Beorise,  and  ashes, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  S00  feet.  The  name  of  this  remark- 
able hill,  which  is  Koukab,  is  even  thought  to  imply  that  the 
volcano  may  have  been  active  within  the  time  to  which  the 
traditions  of  the  country  extend.31     [Pi.  XX1L,  Fig.  2.  J 

Sheets  of  water  are  so  rare  in  this  region  that  the  small  lake 
of  Khatouniyeh  seems  to  deserve  especial  description.  This 
lake  is  situated  near  the  point  where  the  Sinjar  changes  its 
character,  and  from  a  high  rocky  range  subsides  into  low  broken 
hills.  It  is  of  oblong  shape,  with  its  greater  axis  pointing 
nearly  due  east  and  west,  in  Length  about  four  miles,  and  in 
its  greatest  breadth  somewhat  less  than  three.35  [PI.  XXIII., 
Fig.  1]    The  banks  are  lew  and  parts  marshy,  more  especially 
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on  the  side  towards  the  Kliabour,  which  is  not  more  than  ten 
miles  distant.88  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  hilly  peninsula, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  causeway,  and  beyond  it 
a  small  island  covered  with  trees.  The  Lake  abounds  with  fish 
and  waterfowl;  and  its  water,  though  brackish,  is  regarded 
as  remarkably  wholesome  both  for  man  and  beast. 

The  Sinjar  range,  which  divides  Western  Assyria  into  two 
plains,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  is  a  solitary  limestone  ridge^ 
rising  up  abruptly  from  the  flat  country,  which  it  commands 
to  a  vast  distance  on  both  sides.  The  limestone  of  which  it  is 
composed  is  white,  soft,  and  fossiHf erous ;  it  detaches  itself  in 
enormous  flakes  from  the  mountain-sides,  which  are  sometimes 
broken  into  a  succession  of  gigantic  steps,  while  occasionally 
they  present  the  columnar  appearance  of  basalt.87  The  flanks 
of  the  Sinjar  are  seamed  with  innumerable  ravines,  and  from 
these  small  brooks  issue,  which  are  soon  dispersed  by  irrigation, 
or  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  plains.38  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  means  of  terraces,  and  pro- 
duce fair  crops  of  corn  and  excellent  fruit ;  the  top  is  often 
wooded  with  fruit  trees  or  forest-trees.39  Geographically,  the 
Sinjar  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  that  range  of 
hills  which  shuts  in  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  from  Tekrit  nearly 
to  Mosul,  and  then  leaving  the  river  strikes  across  the  plain  in 
a  direction  almost  from  east  to  west  as  far  as  the  town  of  Sinjar, 
Here  the  mountains  change  their  course  and  bend  to  the  south- 
west, till  having  passed  the  little  lake  described  above,  they 
somewhat  suddenly  subside,40  sinking  from  a  high  ridge  into 
low  undulating  hills,  which  pass  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  and 
then  disappear  in  the  plain  altogether.  According  to  some, 
the  Sinjar  here  terminates;  but  perhaps  it  is  best  to  regard  it 
as  rising  again  in  the  Abd-el-aziz  hills,41  which,  intervening 
between  the  Khabour  and  the  Euphrates,  run  >n  in  the  same 
south-west  direction  from  Arban  to  Zelabi.  If  this  be  accepted 
as  the  true  course  of  the  Sinjar,  we  must  view  it  as  throwing 
out  two  important  spurs.  One  of  these  is  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  and  runs  to  the  south-east,  dividing  the  plain  of 
Zerga  from  the  great  central  level.  Like  the  main  chain,  it  is 
of  limestone ;  and,  though  low,  lias  several  remarkable  peaks 
which  serve  as  landmarks  from  a  vast  distance.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Kebritiyeh,  or  "the  Sulphur  range,1'  from  a  sulphurous 
spring  which  rises  at  its  foot.42  The  other  spur  is  thrown  out 
near  the  western  extremity,  and  runs  towards  the  north-west. 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  upper  Khabour,  which  rises  from 
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its  flank  at  Has  el  Ain.4;!  The  name  of  Abd-el-aziz  is  applied  to 
this  spur,  as  well  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  Sinjar  between 
Arban  and  Halebi.  It  is  broken  into  innumerable  valleys  and 
ravines,44  abounding  with  wild  animals,  and  is  scantily  wooded 
with  dwarf  oak.     Streams  of  water  abound  in  it. 

South  of  the  Sinjar  range,  the  country  resumes  the  same  level 
appearance  which  characterizes  it  between  the  Sinjar  and  the 
lions  Masius;  A  low  limestone  ridge  skirts  the  Tigris  valley 
from  Mosul  to  Tekrit,45  and  near  the  Euphrates  the  country  is 
sometimes  slightly  hilly;46  but  generally  the  eye  travels  over 
a  vast  slightly  undulating  level,  unbroken  by  eminences,  and 
supporting  but  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  description  of  Xeno- 
phott  a  little  exaggerates  the  flatness,  but  is  otherwise  faithful 
enough:— "In  these  parts  the  country  was  a  plain  through- 
out, as  smooth  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood;  if  any  other 
shrub  or  reed  grew  there,  it  had  a  sweet  aromatic  smell ;  but 
there  was  not  a  tree  in  the  whole  region. " 47  Water  is  still  mon 
scarce  than  in  the  plains  north  of  the  Sinjar.  The  brooks 
descending  from  that  range  are  so  weak  that  they  generally 
lose  themselves  in  the  plain  before  they  have  run  many  miles. 
In  one  case  only  do  they  seem  sufficiently  strong  to  form  a 
river.  The  Tharthar,  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  El  Hadhr, 
is  at  that  place  a  considerable  stream,  not  indeed  very  wide 
but  so  deep  that  horses  have  to  swim  across  it.48  Its  course 
above  El  Hadhr  has  not  been  traced ;  but  the  most  probable 
conjecture  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sinjar 
river,  which  rises  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  in  long.  41° 
no',  and  flows  south-east  through  the  desert.  The  Tharthar 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  reached  the  Tigris  near  Tekrit.4' 
but  it  now  ends  in  a  marsh  or  lake  to  the  south-west  of  that 
city.50 

The  political  geography  of  Assyria  need  not  occupy  much  of 
our  attention.  There  is  no  native  evidence  that  in  the  time 
of  the  great  monarchy  the  country  was  formally  divided  into 
districts,  to  which  any  particular  names  were  attached,  or 
which  were  regarded  as  politically  separate  from  one  another  • 
nor  do  such  divisions  appear  in  the  classical  writers  until  the 
time  of  the  later  geographers,  Strabo,  Dionysius,  and  Ptolemy. 
If  it  were  not  that  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
certain  districts  within  the  region  which  has  been  here  termed 
Assyria,  we  should  have  no  proof  that  in  the  early  timed  any 
divisions  ai  all  had  been  recognized.  The  names,  however,  of 
Padan-Aram,  Aram-Naharaim,  Gozan,  Halah,  and  (perhaps) 
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Mesopotamian  Captives,  from  an  Egyptian  monument. 
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Limb's  of  Assyriana  (from  the  sculptures). 
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Eiuzzab,  designate  in  Scripture  particular  portions  of  the 
.  isyrian  territory  ;  and  as  these  portions  appear  to  correspond 
in  some  degree  with  the  divisions  of  the  classical  geographers, 
we  aiv  Led  bo  Buspect  that  these  writers  may  in  many,  if  not 
inmost  cases,  have  followed  ancient  and  native  traditions  or 
authorities.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  classical  geographers 
will  therefore  be  noticed  briefly,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are 
intelligible. 

According  to  Strabo,51  the  district  within  which  Nineveh 
stood  was  called  At  aria,  which  seems  to  be  the  word  Assyria 
slightly  corrupted^  as  we  know  that  it  habitually  was  by  the 
Persians.52    The  neighboring  plain  country  he  divides  into  four 
regions — Dolomene,   Calachene,  Chazene,  and  Adiabene.     Of 
Dolomene,  which  Strabo  mentions  but  in  oneplaCe,  and  which 
is  wholly  omitted  by  other  authors,  no  account  can  be  given.53 
Calachene,  which  is  perhaps  the  Calacine  of  Ptolemy,54  must 
be  the  tract  about  Calah  (Nimrud),  or  the  country  immediately 
north  of  the  Upper  Zab  river.     Chazene,  like  Dolomene,  is  a 
term  which  cannot  be  explained.55    Adiabene,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  well-known  geographical  expression.56    It  is  the  country 
of  the  Zab  or  Diab  rivers,57  and  either  includes  the  whole  of 
Eastern  x^ssyria  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tigris,58  or 
more  strictly  is  applied  to  the  region  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Zab,59  which  consists  of  two  large  plains  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Karachok  hills.     In  this  way  Arbelitis,  the 
plain  between  the  Karachok  and  Zagros,  would  fall  within 
Adiabene,  but  it  is  sometimes  made  a  distinct  region,60  in  which 
case  Adiabene  must  be  restricted  to  the  flat  between  the  two 
Zabs,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Karachok.    Chalonitis  and  Apollo- 
niatis,  which  Strabo  seems  to  place  between  these  northern 
plains  and  Susiana,61  must  be  regarded  as  dividing  between 
them  the  country  south  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  Apolloniatis  (so 
called  from  its  Greek  capital,  Apollonia)  lying  along  the  Tigris, 
and  ( Jhalonitis  along  the  mountains  from  the  pass  of  Derbend 
to  Grilan.02    Chalonitis  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a 
capital  city  called  Chala,63  which  lay  on  the  great  route  con- 
necting Babylon  with  the  southern  Ecbatana,  and  in  later 
times  was  known  as  Hoi  wan.64    Below  Apolloniatis,65  and  (like 
that  district)   skirting  the  Tigris,  was  Sittacene,   (so  named 
from  its  capital,  Sittace,66)  which  is  commonly  reckoned  to 
Assyria,67  but  seems  more  properly  regarded  as  Susianian  ter- 
ritory.    Such  are  the  chief  divisions  of  Assyria  east  of  the 
Tigris. 
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West  of  the  Tigris,  the  name  Mesopotamia  is  commonly  used, 
like  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews,  for  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  two  great  rivers.  Here  are  again  several  dis- 
tricts, of  which  little  is  known,  as  Acabene,  Tigene,  and  An 
cobaritis.08  Towards  the  north,  along  the  flanks  of  Mons  Ma 
sius  from  Nisibis  to  the  Euphrates,  Strabo  seems  to  place  the 
Mygdonians,  and  to  regard  the  country  as  Mygdonia.09  Below 
Mygdonia,  towards  the  west,  he  puts  Anthem  usia,  which  he 
extends  as  far  as  the  Khabour  river.70  The  region  south  of  the 
Khabour  and  the  Sin  jar  he  seems  to  regard  as  inhabited  en- 
tirely by  Arabs.71  Ptolemy  has,  in  lieu  of  the  Mygdonia  of 
Strabo,  a  district  which  he  calls  Gauzanitis  ;72  and  this  name  is 
on  good  grounds  identified  with  the  Gozan78  of  Scripture. — the 
true  original  probably  of  the  "Mygdonia"  of  the  Greeks.74 
Gozan  appears  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  upper  country 
from  which  the  longer  affluents  of  the  Khabour  spring;  while 
Halah,  which  is  coupled  with  it  in  Scripture,70  and  which  Ptol- 
emy calls  Chalcitis,  and  makes  border  on  Gauzanitis,  may  des- 
ignate the  tract  upon  the  main  stream,  as  it  comes  down  from 
Ras-el-Ain.76  The  region  about  the  upper  sources  of  the  Belik 
has  no  special  designation  in  Strabo,  but  in  Scripture  it  seems 
to  be  called  Padan-Aram,77  a  name  which  has  been  explained 
as  "  the  flat  Syria,"  or  "the  country  stretching  out  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills."  78  In  the  later  Roman  times  it  was  known  as 
Osrhoene ; 79  but  this  name  was  scarcely  in  use  before  the  time 
of  the  Antonines. 

.  The  true  heart  of  Assyria  was  the  country  close  along  the 
rigris;  from  lat.  35°  to  36°  30'.  Within  these  limits  were  the 
four  great  cities,  marked  by  the  mounds  at  Khorsabad,  Mosul, 
Nimrud,  and  Kileh-Sherghat,  besides  a  multitude  of  places  oi 
inferior  consequence.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  was  more  properly  Assyria  than  the 
right;80  and  the  idea  is  so  far  correct,  as  that  the  left  bank  was 
in  truth  of  primary  value  and  importance.81  whence  it  naturally 
happened  that  three  out  of  the  four  capitals  were-  built  on  that 
side  oi  the  stream.  Still  the  very  fact  that  one  early  capital 
was  on  the  right  bank  is  enough  to  show  that  both  Bhores  oi 
Che  stream  were  alike  occupied  by  tne  race  from  thciirst;  and 
this  conclusion  is  abundantly  co  I    by  other  Indications 

throughout  the  region.  Assyrian  ruins,  the  remains  of  con- 
siderable  towns,  strew  the  whole  country  between  the  rigris 
and  Khabour,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  rang<  i  to 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Khabour  arc  the  remains  of  a  royal 
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palace,  ;  besides  many  other  traces  of  the  tract  through  which 
it  runs  having  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  Assyrian 
people.84  Mounds,  probably  Assyrian,  are  known  to  exist 
al  >ng  i  he  cour  I  lie  Khabour's  great  western  affluent; 85  and 

even  near  £  in  the  country  between  Harran  and  the  Eu- 

phrates some  evidence  has  been  found  not  only  of  conquest  but 
of  ( ►ccupation.86  Remains  are  perhaps  more  frequent  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Tigris;  at  any  rate  they  are  more  striking 
and  more  important.  Bavian,  Khorsabad,  Shereef-Khan,  Neb- 
bi-Yuuus,  Koyunjik,  and  Nimrud,  which  have  furnished  by 
far  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments,  all  lie  east  of  the  Tigris;  while  on  the  west  two  places 
only  have  yielded  relics  worthy  to  be  compared  with  these, 
Arban  and  Kileh-Sherghat. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Assyria,  as  in  early  Chaldsea,  there  is  a 
special  pre-eminence  of  four  cities.  An  indication  of  this 
might  seem  to  be  contained  in  Genesis,  where  Asshur  is  said 
to  have  ' '  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah, 
and  Resen; ,,8T  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that  we 
have  here  a  mistranslation  (which  is  corrected  for  us  in  the 
margin'8),  and  that  three  cities  only  are  ascribed  by  Moses  to 
the  great  patriarch.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  the  empire, 
however,  we  actually  find  four  capitals,  of  which  the  native 
names  seem  to  have  been  Ninua,  Calah,  Asshur,  and  Bit-Sar- 
gina,  or  Dur-Sargina  (the  city  of  Sargon) — all  nlaces  of  first- 
rate  consequence.  Besides  these  principal  cities,  which  were 
the  sole  seats  of  government,  Assyria  contained  a  vast  number 
of  large  towns,  few  of  which  it  is  possible  to  name,  but  so  nu- 
merous that  they  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country  with 
their  ruins.80  Among  them  were  Tarbisa,  Arbil,  Arapkha,  and 
Khazeh,  in  the  tract  between  the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagros; 
I -la  ran,  Tel-Apni,  Razappa  (Rezeph),  and  Amida,  towards  the 
north-west  frontier;  Nazibina  (Nisibis),  on  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Khabour;  Sirki  (Circesium),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Khabour  with  the  Euphrates  ;  Anat,  on  the  Euphrates,  some 
way  below  this  junction;  Tahiti,  Magarisr,  Sidikan,  Katni,  Beth- 
Khalupi,etc,  in  the  district  south  of  the  Sin  jar,  between  the 
lower  course  of  the  Khabour  and  the  Tigris.  Here,  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  Chaldsea,90  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  locate  with 
accuracy  all  the  cities.  We  must  once  more  confine  ourselves 
to  the  most  important,  and  seek  to  determine,  either  abso- 
lutely or  with  a  certain  vagueness,  their  several  positions. 

It  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ruins  opposite  Mo- 
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sul  are  those  of  Nineveh.  The  name  of  Nineveh  is  read  on 
the  bricks;  and  a  uniform  tradition,  reaching  from  the  Aral* 
conquest  to  comparatively  recent  times,1'1  attaches  to  the 
mounds  themselves  the  same  title.  They  are  the  most  exten- 
sive ruins  in  Assyria;  and  their  geographical  position  suits 
perfectly  all  the  notices  of  the  geographers  and  historians  with 
respect  to  the  great  Assyrian  capital.9'2  As  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  this  famous  city,93  it  is 
enough  in  this  place  to  observe  that  it  was  situated  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  36°  2V,  at  the  point  where  a 
considerable  brook,  the  Khosr-su,  falls  into  the  main  stream. 
On  its  west  flank  flowed  the  broad  and  rapid  Tigris,  the  "  ar- 
row-stream," as  we  may  translate  the  word ; 94  while  north,  east, 
and  south,  expanded  the  vast  undulating  plain  which  inter- 
venes between  the  river  and  the  Zagros  mountain-range.  Mid- 
way in  this  plain,  at  the  distance  of  from  15  to  18  miles  from 
the  city,  stood  boldly  up  the  Jabel  Maklub  and  Ain  Sufra  hills, 
calcareous  ridges  rising  nearly  2000  feet95  above  the  level  of  the 
Tigris,  and  forming  by  far  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the 
natural  landscape.96  Inside  the  Ain  Sufra,  and  parallel  to  it, 
ran  the  small  stream  of  the  Gomel,  or  Ghazir,  like  a  ditch 
skirting  a  wall,  an  additional  defence  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
south-east  and  south,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  was  the 
strong  and  impetuous  current  of  the  Upper  Zab,  completing 
the  natural  defences  of  the  position,  which  was  excellently 
chosen  to  be  the  site  of  a  great  capital. 

South  of  Nineveh,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  by 
the  direct  route  and  thirty  by  the  course  of  the  Tigris,97  stood 
the  second  city  of  the  empire,  Calah,  the  site  of  which  is 
marked  by  the  extensive  ruins  at  Nimrud.98  [PI.  XXIV.,  Fig.l.  | 
Broadly,  this  place  may  be  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tigris  with  the  Upper  Zab;  but  in  strictness  it 
was  on  the  Tigris  only,  the  Zab  flowing  five  or  six  miles  further 
to  the  south,99  and  entering  the  Tigris  at  least  nine  miles  below 
the  Nimrud  ruins.100  These  ruins  at  present  occupy  an  area 
somewhat  short  of  a  thousand  English  acres.1"  which  is  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ;  but  ii 
La  thought  that  the  place  was  in  ancient  times  considerably 
larger,  and  that  the  united  action  of  the  Tigris  and  some  win- 
ter streams  has  swept  away  no  small  portion  of  the  ruins.1  - 
They  form  at  present  an  irregular  quadrangle,  the  sides  of 
which  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  the  north  and  east 
the   rampart;   may  still  be  distinctly  traced.     It   was  flanked 
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with  towers  along  its  whole  course,11' and  pierced  at  uncertain 
intervals  by  gates,  but,  was  nowhere  of  very  great  strength  or 
dimensions.     On  the  south  side  it  must  have  been  especially 
weak,  for  there  it  has  disappeared  altogel  her.    Here,  however, 
ii  seems  probable  that  the  Tigris  and  the  Shor  Derreh  stream, 
to  which  the  present  obliteration  of  the  wall  may  be  ascribed, 
formed  in  ancient  times  a  sufficient  protection.     Towards  the 
west .  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Tigris  (which  is  now  a  mile 
off)  anciently  flowed  close  to  the  city.10"4    On  this  side,  directly 
lacing  the  river,   and  extending  along  it  a  distance  of  600 
yards,106  or  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile,  was  the  royal  quarter, 
or  portion  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  the  kings.     It 
consisted  of  a  raised  platform,  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  composed  in  some  parts  of  rubbish,  in  others  of  regular 
layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  caused  on  every  side  with  solid 
stone  masonry,  containing  an  area  of  sixty  English  acres,  and 
in  shape  almost  a  regular  rectangle,  560  yards  long,  and  from 
350  to  450  broad.106    The  platform  was  protected  at  its  edges  by 
a  parapet,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  ascended  in  various 
places  by  wride  staircases,  or  inclined  ways,  leading  up  from 
the  plain.107    The  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the  re- 
nains  of  palaces  constructed  by  various  native  kings,  of  which 
:  more  particular  account  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the 
architecture  and  other  arts  of  the  Assyrians.108    It  contains 
also  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples,  and  abuts  at  its  north- 
western angle  on  the  most  singular  structure  which  has  as  yet 
been  discovered  among  the  remains  of  theJAssyrian  cities.     This 
is  the  famous  tower  or  pyramid  which  looms  so  conspicuously 
over  the  Assyrian  plains,  and  which  has  always  attracted  the 
special  notice  of  the  traveller.109    [PI.  XXIV.,  Fig.  2.]    An  ex- 
act description  of  this  remarkable  edifice  will  be  given  here- 
after. 

It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  on  its  bricks  to  have  been 
commenced  by  one  of  the  early  kings,  and  completed  by  an- 
other. Its  internal  structure  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  a  place  of  burial  for  one  or  other  of  these 
monarchs.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  a  watch-tower ; n) 
but  this  seems  very  unlikely,  since  no  trace  of  any  mode  by 
which  it  could  be  ascended  has  been  discovered. 

Forty  miles  below  Calah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
was  a  third  great  city,  the  native  name  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  Asshur.  This  place  is  represented  by  the  ruins  at 
Kileh-Sherghat,  which  are  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  those 
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at  Nimrud  or  Calah.111  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
minutely  this  site,  as  in  general  character  it  closely  resembles 
the  other  ruins  of  Assyria.  Long  lines  of  low  mounds  mark 
the  position  of  the  old  walls,  and  show  that  the  shape  of  the 
city  was  quadrangular.  The  chief  object  is  a  large  square 
mound  or  platform,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
in  places  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  composed 
in  part  of  sun-dried  bricks,  in  part  of  natural  eminences,  and 
exhibiting  occasionally  remains  of  a  casing  of  hewn  stone, 
which  may  once  have  encircled  the  whole  structure.  About 
midway  on  the  north  side  of  the  platform,  and  close  upon  its 
edge,  is  a  high  cone  or  pyramid.  The  rest  of  the  platform  is 
covered  with  the  remains  of  walls  and  with  heaps  of  rubbish, 
but  does  not  show  much  trace  of  important  buildings.  This 
city  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  Biblical  Resen ;  but  the 
description  of  that  place  as  lying  "  between  Nineveh  and  Calah" 
seems  to  render  the  identification  worse  than  uncertain. 

The  ruins  at  Kileh-Sherghat  are  the  last  of  any  extent  tow- 
ards the  south,  possessing  a  decidedly  Assyrian  character. 
To  complete  our  survey,  therefore,  of  the  chief  Assyrian 
towns,  we  must  return  northwards,  and,  passing  Nineveh,  di- 
rect our  attention  to  the  magnificent  ruins  on  the  small  stream 
of  the  Khosrsu,  which  have  made  the  Arab  village  of  Khorsa- 
bad  one  of  the  best  known  names  in  Oriental  topography. 
About  nine  miles  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  wall  of  Nin- 
eveh, in  a  direction  a  very  little  east  of  north,  stands  the  ruin 
known  as  Khorsabad,  from  a  small  village  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied its  summit 112  — the  scene  of  the  labors  of  M.  Botta,  who 
was  the  first  to  disentomb  from  among  the  mounds  of  Mesopo- 
tamia the  relics  of  an  Assyrian  palace.  The  enclosure  at 
Khorsabad  is  nearly  square  in  shape,  each  side  being  about 
2000  yards  long.118  No  part  of  it  is  very  lofty,  but  the  walls 
are  on  every  side  well  marked.  Their  angles  point  towards 
the  cardinal  points,  or  nearly  so;  and  the  walls  themseb 
consequently  face  the  north-east,  the  north-west,  the  south- 
west, and  the  south-east.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  north- 
west wall,  and  projecting  considerably  beyond  it,  was  a  raised 
platform  of  the  usual  character;  and  here  stood  the  great  pal- 
ace, which  is  thought  to  have  been  open  to  the  plain,  and  on 
that  side  quite  undefended.114 

Four  miles  only  from  Khorsabad,  in  a  direction  a  little  wesl 
of  north,  are  the  ruins  of  a  smaller  Assyrian  city,  whose  i 
lave  name  appears  to  have  been  Tarbisa,  situated  ao1  Ear  from 
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the  modern  village  of  Sherif-khan.  Here  was  a  palace,  built 
by  Esarhaddon  for  one  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  several  tem- 
ples and  other  edifices.  In  the  opposite  direction  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  about  twenty  miles,  is  Keremles,  an  Assyrian  ruin, 
whose  name  cannot  yet  be  rendered  phonetically.115  West  of 
tliis  site,  and  about  half-way  between  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Nimrud  or  Calah,  is  Selamiyah,  a  village  of  some  size,  the 
walls  of  which  are  thought  to  be  of  Assyrian  construction.110 
We  may  conjecture  that  this  place  was  the  Resen,  or  Dase,117 
of  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  large  city,  in- 
terposed between  Nineveh  and  Calah.118  In  the  same  latitude, 
but  considerably  further  to  the  east,  was  the  famous  city  of 
Arabil  or  Arbil,119  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Arbela,  and  to  this 
day  retaining  its  ancient  appellation.  These  were  the  princi- 
pal towns,  whose  positions  can  be  fixed,  belonging  to  Assyria 
Proper,  or  the  tract  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh. 

Besides  these  places,  the  inscriptions  mention  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities  which  we  cannot  definitely  connect  with  any  par- 
ticular site.  Such  are  Zaban  and  Zadu,  beyond  the  Lower  Zab, 
probably  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Kerkuk ;  Kurban,  Tidu 
.  \  Napulu,  Kapa,  in  Adiabene ;  Arapkha  and  Khaparkhu, 
the  former  of  which  names  recalls  the  Arrapachitis  of  Ptol- 
emy,123 in  the  district  about  Arbela;  Hurakha,  Sallat  (?),  Dur- 
Tila,  Dariga,  Lupdu,  and  many  others,  concerning  whose  sit- 
uations it  is  not  even  possible  to  make  any  reasonable  conject- 
ure. The  whole  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  moun- 
tains was  evidently  studded  thickly  with  towns,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day  with  ruins  ;121  but  until  a  minute  and  searching- 
examination  of  the  entire  region  has  taken  place,  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  an  assignment  to  particular  localities  of  these  compar 
atively  obscure  names. 

In  Western  Assyria,  or  the  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  population  was  as 
dense,  and  that  cities  were  as  numerous,  as  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,122  even  fewer  sites  can  be  determinately  fixed, 
owing  to  the  early  decay  of  population  in  those  parts,  which 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  their  present  desert  condition  shortly 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  conquering 
Medes.  Besides  Asshur,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ruins  at  Kileh- 
Sherghat,  we  can  only  locate  with  certainty  some  half-dozen 
places.  These  are  Nazibina,  which  is  the  modern  Nisibin,  the 
Nisibis  of  the  Greeks ;  Amidi,  which  is  Amida  or  Diarbekr ; 
Haran,123  which  retains  its  name  unchanged;  Sirki,  which  is 
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the  Greek  Circesium,124  now  Kerkesiyeh;  Anat,  now  Anah,  on 
an  island  in  the  Euphrates ;  and  Sidikan,  now  Arban,  on  the 
Lower  Khabour.  The  other  known  towns  of  this  region, 
whose  exact  position  is  more  or  less  uncertain,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Tavnusir,  which  is  perhaps  Dunisir,  near  Mardin:  Gu- 
zana,  or  Gozan,125in  the  vicinity  of  Nisibin;  Razappa,  or  Ee- 
zeph,  probably  not  far  from  Harran;  Tel-Apni,  about  Orfah 
or  Ras-el-Ain ;  Tabiti  and  Magarisi,  on  the  Jerujer,  or  river 
of  Nisibin;  Katni  and  Beth-Khalupi,  on  the  Lower  Khabour; 
Tsupriand  Nakarabani,  on  the  Euphrates,  between  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Khabour  and  Anah;  and  Khuzirina,  in  the 
mountains  near  the  source  of  the  Tigris.  Besides  these,  the 
inscriptions  contain  a  mention  of  some  scores  of  towns  wholly 
obscure,  concerning  which  we  cannot  even  determine  whether 
they  lay  west  or  east  of  the  Tigris. 

Such  are  the  chief  geographical  features  of  Assyria.  It  re- 
mains to  notice  briefly  the  countries  by  which  it  was  bordered. 
"To  the  east  lay  the  mountain  region  of  Zagros,  inhabited 
principally,  during  the  earlier  times  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
Zimri,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Medes,  and  known  as 
a  portion  of  Media.  This  region  is  one  of  great  strength,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  much  productiveness  and  fertility.  Com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  parallel  ridges,  Zagros  contains, 
besides  rocky  and  snow-clad  summits,  a  multitude  of  fertile 
valleys,  watered  by  the  great  affluents  of  the  Tigris  or  their 
tributaries,  and  capable  of  producing  rich  crops  with  very  lit- 
tle cultivation.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  in  most  parts  clothed 
with  forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  plane,  and  sycamore,  while 
mulberries,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees  abound;  in  many 
places  the  pasturage  is  excellent ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding 
its  mountainous  character,  the  tract  will  bear  a  large  popula- 
tion.120 Its  defensive  strength  is  immense,  equalling  that  of 
Switzerland  before  military  roads  were  constructed  across  the 
High  Alps.  The  few  passes  by  which  it  can  be  traversed 
seem,  according  to  the  graphic  phraseology  of  the  ancients,  to 
be  carried  up  ladders  ;127  they  surmount  six  or  seven  successive 
ridges,  often  reaching  the  elevation  of  10,000  feet,128  and  arc 
only  open  during  seven  months  of  the  year.  Nature  appears 
to  have  intended  Zagros  as  a  seven  fold  wall  for  the  protection 
of  the  fertile  Mesopotamian  lowland  from  the  marauding  tribes 
inhabiting  the  bare  plateau  of  Iran. 

North  of  Assyria  lays  a  country  very  similar  to  the  Zagros 
region.     Armenia,  like  Kurdistan,  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
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<>f  a  number  of  parallel  mountain  ranges,129  with  deep  valleys 
between  them,  watered  by  great  rivers  or  their  affluents.    Its 
highest  peaks,  like  those  of  Zagros,  ascend  considerably  above 
the  snow-lino.1 :'     It  has  the   same    abundance  of  wood,  es- 
pecially in   the   more  northern  parts;  and  though  its  valleys 
are  scarcely  so  fertile,  or  its  products  so  abundant  and  varied, 
it  is  still  a  country  where  a  numerous  population  may  find 
snbsistec.ee.  '  The  most  striking  contrast  which  it  offers  to  the 
Zagros  region  is  in  the  direction  of  its  mountain  ranges.     The 
Zagros  ridges  run  from  north-west  to  south-east,  like  the  prin- 
cipal mountains  of  Italy,  Greece,  Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  Co- 
chin China;  those  of  Armenia  have  a  course  from  a  little  north 
of  east  to  a  little  south  of  west,  like  the  Spanish  Sierras,  the 
Swiss    and    Tyrolese  Alps,    the    Southern   Carpathians,    the 
Greater  Balkan,  the  Cilician  Taurus,  the  Cyprian  Olympus, 
and  the  Thian  Chan.    Thus  the  axes  of  the  two  chains  are 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the  triangular  basin  of 
Van  occurring  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  softening  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  transition.     Again,  whereas  the  Zagros  moun- 
tains present  their  gradual  slope  to  the  Mesopotamian  lowland, 
and  rise  in  higher  and  higher  ridges  as  they  recede  from  it, 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  ascend  at  once  to  their  full  height 
from  the  level  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  ridges  then  gradually  de- 
el  hie  towards  the  Euxine.     It  follows  from  this  last  contrast, 
that,  while  Zagros  invites  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain  to  penetrate  its  recesses,  which  are  at  first  readily  acces- 
sible, and  only  grow  wTild  and  savage  towards  the  interior,  the 
Armenian  mountains  repel  by  presenting  their  greatest  diffi- 
culties and  most  barren  aspect  at  once,  seeming,  with  their 
lucky  sides  and  snow-clad  summits,  to  form  an  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  an  invading  host.     Assyrian  history 
bears  traces  of  th  is  difference ;  for  while  the  mountain  region 
to  the  east  is  gradually  subdued  and  occupied  by  the  people  of 
the  plain,  that  on  the  north  continues  to  the  last  in  a  state  of 
hostility  and  semi-independence. 

West  of  Assyria  (according  to  the  extent  which  has  here 
been  given  to  it),  the  border  countries  were,  towards  the  south, 
Arabia,  and  towards  the  north,  Syria.  A  desert  region,  simi 
lar  to  that  which  bounds  Chaldsea  in  this  direction,  extends 
along  the  Euphrates  as  far  north  as  the  36th  parallel,  approach- 
ing commonly  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  river.  This 
has  been  at  all  times  the  country  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  It 
is  traversed  in  places  by  rocky  ridges  of  a  low  elevation,  and 
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intercepted  by  occasional  wadys ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  contin- 
uous gravelly  or  sandy  plain,131  incapable  of  sustaining  a  set- 
tled population.  Between  the  desert  and  the  river  intervenes 
commonly  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  territory,  which  in  As- 
syrian times  was  held  by  the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  and  the 
Aramseans  or  Syrians.  North  of  the  36th  parallel,  the  general 
elevation  of  the  country  west  of  the  Euphrates  rises.  There 
is  an  alternation  of  bare  undulating  hills  and  dry  plains,  pro- 
ducing wormwood  and  other  aromatic  plants.132  Permanent 
rivers  are  found,  which  either  terminate  in  salt  lakes  or  run 
into  the  Euphrates.  In  places  the  land  is  tolerably  fertile,  and 
produces  good  crops  of  grain,  besides  mulberries,  pears,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  vines,  and  pistachio-nuts. 133  Here  dwelt, 
in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  the  Khatti,  or  Hittites, 
whose  chief  city,  Carchemish,  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Hierapolis,  now  Bambuk.  In  a  military  point  of  view. 
the  tract  is  very  much  less  strong  than  either  Armenia  or 
Kurdistan,  and  presents  but  slight  difficulties  to  invading 

armies. 

The  tract  south  of  Assyria  was  Chaldaea,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  volume.1" 
Naturally  it  was  at  once  the  weakest  of  the  border  countries, 
and  the  one  possessing  the  greatest  attractions  to  a  conqueror. 
Nature  had  indeed  left  it  wholly  without  defence ;  and  though 
art  was  probably  soon  called  in  to  remedy  this  defect,  yet  it 
could  not  but  continue  the  most  open  to  attack  of  the  various 
regions  by  which  Assyria  was  surrounded.  Syria  was  de- 
fended by  the  Euphrates— at  all  times  a  strong  barrier ;  Ara- 
bia, not  only  by  this  great  stream,  but  by  her  arid  sands  and 
burning  climate ;  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  had  the  protection 
of  their  lofty  mountain  ranges.  Chaldsea  was  naturally  with- 
out either  land  or  water  barrier;  and  the  mounds  and  dykes 
whereby  she  strove  to  supply  her  wants  were  at  the  best  poor 
substitutes  for  Nature's  bulwarks.  Here  again  geographical 
features  will  be  found  to  have  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  course  of  history,  the  close  connection  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  almost  every  age,  resulting  from  their  physical  con- 
formation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CLIMATE   AND   PRODUCTIONS. 

"  Assyria,  celebritate  el  niagnitudine,  et  multiform!  feracitate  ditissima."— Amm. 
BfARC.  xxiii.  (3. 

In  describing  the  climate  and  productions  of  Assyria,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  divide  it  into  regions,  since  the  country  is  so 
large,  and  the  physical  geography  so  varied,  that  a  single  de- 
scription would  necessarily  be  both  incomplete  and  untrue. 
Eastern  Assyria  has  a  climate  of  its  own,  the  result  of  its  po- 
sit ion  at  the  foot  of  Zagros.  In  Western  Assyria  we  may  dis- 
tinguish three  climates,  that  of  the  upper  or  mountainous 
country  extending  from  Bir  to  Til  and  Jezireh,  that  of  the 
middle  region  on  either  side  of  the  Sinjar  range,  and  that  of 
the  lower  region  immediately  bordering  on  Babylonia.  The 
climatic  differences  depend  in  part  on  latitude ;  but  probably 
ia  a  greater  degree  on  differences  of  elevation,  distance  or  vi- 
cinity of  mountains,  and  the  like. 

Eastern  Assyria,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  high  and  snow-clad 
range  of  Zagros,  has  a  climate  at  once  cooler  and  moister  than 
Assyria  west  of  the  Tigris.  The  summer  heats  are  tempered 
by  breezes  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and,  though  trying 
to  the  constitution  of  an  European,  are  far  less  oppressive  than 
the  torrid  blasts  which  prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. A 
A  good  deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  winter,  and  even  in  the  spring ; 
while,  after  the  rains  are  past,  there  is  frequently  an  abundant 
dew,2  which  supports  vegetation  and  helps  to  give  coolness  to 
the  air.     The  winters  are  moderately  severe.3 

In  the  most  southern  part  of  Assyria,  from  lat.  34°  to  35°  30', 
the  climate  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  Babylonia,  which  has 
been  already  described.4  The  same  burning  summers,  and 
the  same  chilly  but  not  really  cold  winters,  prevail  in  both 
districts ;  and  the  time  and  character  of  the  rainy  season  is 
alike  in  each.  The  summers  are  perhaps  a  little  less  hot,  and 
the  winters  a  little  colder  than  in  the  more  southern  and  allu- 
vial region ;  but  the  difference  is  inconsiderable,  and  has  never 
been  accurately  measured. 

In  the  central  part  of  Western  Assyria,  on  either  side  of  the 
Sinjar  range,  the  climate  is  decidedly  cooler  than  in  the  region 
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adjoining  Babylonia.  In  summer,  though  the  heat  is  great, 
especially  from  noon  to  sunset,5  yet  the  nights  are  rarely  op- 
pressive, and  the  mornings  enjoyable.  The  spring-time  in  this 
region  is  absolutely  delicious ; 6  the  autumn  is  pleasant;  and 
the  winter,  though  cold  and  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
rain  and  snow,7  is  rarely  prolonged  and  never  intensely  rigor- 
ous. Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent 8  especially 
in  spring,  and  they  are  often  of  extraordinary  violence:  hail- 
stones fall  of  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs ; 9  the  lightning  is  incessant ; 
and  the  wind  rages  with  fury.  The  force  of  the  tempest  is. 
however,  soon  exhausted ;  in  a  few  hours'  time  it  has  passed 
away,  and  the  sky  is  once  more  cloudless ;  a  delightful  calm  and 
freshness  pervade  the  air,  producing  mingled  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  repose.10 

The  mountain  tract,  which  terminates  Western  Assyria  to 
the  north,  has  a  climate  very  much  more  rigorous  than  the 
central  region.  The  elevation  of  this  district  is  considerable,11 
and  the  near  vicinity  of  the  great  mountain  country  of  Arme- 
nia, with  its  eternal  snows  and  winters  during  half  the  year, 
tends  greatly  to  lower  the  temperature,  which  in  the  winter 
descends  to  eight  or  ten  degrees  below  zero. l2  Much  snow  then 
falls, which  usually  lies  for  some  weeks;  the  spring  is  wet  and 
stormy,  but  the  summer  and  the  autumn  are  fine ;  and  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  region  about  Harranand  Orfah,  the 
summer  heat  is  great.  The  climate  is  here  an  "  extreme  w  one, 
to  use  an  expression  of  Humboldt's — the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer being  even  greater  than  it  is  in  Chaldsea,  reaching 
yearly  (or  perhaps  occasionally  exceeding)  120  degrees.13 

Such  is  the  present  climate  of  Assyria,  west  and  east  of  the 
Tigris.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  very  different 
in  ancient  times.  If  irrigation  was  then  more  common  and 
cultivation  more  widely  extended,  the  temperature  would  no 
doubt  have  been  somewhat  lower  and  the  air  more  moist.  But 
neither  on  physical  nor  on  historical  grounds  can  it  be  argued, 
that  the  difference  thus  produced  was  more  than  slight.  The 
chief  causes  of  the  remarkable  heat  of  Mesopotamia— so  much 
exceeding  that  of  many  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude— are  its  near  vicinity  to  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  des- 
erts, and  its  want  of  trees,  those  great  refrigerators.11  While 
the  first  of  these  causes  would  be  wholly  untouched  by  culti- 
vation, the  second  would  be  affected  in  but  a  small  degree. 
The  only  tree  which  is  known  to  have  been  anciently  cult i 
vated  in  Mesopotamia  is  the  date-palm ]  and  as  this  cerseq  ti 
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boar  fruit  'about  lat.  35°,  its  greater  cultivation  could  have 
prevailed  only  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country,  and  so 
would  have  affected  the  general  climate  but  little.  Historically, 
too,  Ave  find,  among  the  earliest  notices  which  have  any  Cli- 
matic bearing,  indications  that  the  temperature  and  the  con- 
sequent condition  of  the  country  were  anciently  very  nearly 
what  they  now  are.  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  tract  between  the  Khabour  and  Babylonia,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  forage,  in  as  strong  terms  as  could  be  used  at  the 
present  day.10  Arrian,  following  his  excellent  authorities, 
notes  that  Alexander,  after  crossing  the  Euphrates,  kept  close 
to  the  hills,  ' '  because  the  heat  there  was  not  so  scorching  as  it 
was  lower  down,  and  because  he  could  then  procure  green 
food  for  his  horses. " 17  The  animals  too  which  Xenophon  found 
in  the  country  are  either  such  as  now  inhabit  it,18  or  where  not 
such,  they  are  the  denizens  of  hotter  rather  than  colder  cli- 
mates and  countries.19 

The  fertility  of  Assyria  is  a  favorite  theme  with  the  ancient 
writers.30  Owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  their  geographical 
terminology,  it  is  however  uncertain,  in  many  cases,  whether 
the  praise  which  they  bestow  upon  Assyria  is  really  intended 
for  the  country  here  called  by  that  name,  or  whether  it  does 
not  rather  apply  to  the  alluvial  tract,  already  described,  which 
is  more  properly  termed  Chaldsea  or  Babylonia.  Naturally 
Babylonia  is  very  much  more  fertile  than  the  greater  part  of 
Assyria,  which  being  elevated  above  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
and  possessing  a  saline  and  gypsiferous  soil,  tends,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficient  water  supply,  to  become  a  bare  and  arid 
desert.  Trees  are  scanty  in  both  regions  except  along  the 
river  courses ;  but  in  Assyria,  even  grass  fails  after  the  first 
burst  of  spring ;  and  the  plains,  which  for  a  few  weeks  have 
been  carpeted  with  the  tenderest  verdure  and  thickly  strewn 
with  the  brightest  and  loveliest  flowers,21  become,  as  the  sum- 
mer advances,  yellow,  parched,  and  almost  herbless.  Few 
things  are  more  remarkable  than  the  striking  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  the  same  tract  in  Assyria  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  What  at  one  time  is  a  garden,  glow- 
in, g  with  brilliant  hues  and  heavy  with  luxuriant  pasture,  on 
which  the  most  numerous  flocks  can  scarcely  make  any  sensi- 
ble impression,  at  another  is  an  absolute  waste,  frightful  and 
oppressive  from  its  sterility.22 

If  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  curious  contrast,  we  shall  find  it 
in  the  productive  qualities  of  the  soil,  wherever  there  is  sufu 
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cient  moisture  to  allow  of  their  displaying  themselves,  com- 
bined with  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  the  actual  supply  of 
water  is  deficient.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  with 
truth,  as  was  said  by  Herodotus  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago — that  "but  little  rain  falls  in  Assyria,"28  and,  if 
water  is  to  be  supplied  in  adequate  quantity  to  the  thirsty  soil, 
it  must  be  derived  from  the  rivers.  In  most  parts  of  Assyria 
there  are  occasional  rains  during  the  winter,  and,  in  ordinary 
years,  frequent  showers  in  early  spring.  The  dependence  of 
the  present  inhabitants  both  for  pasture  and  for  grain  is  on 
these.  There  is  scarcely  any  irrigation ; 24  and  though  the  soil 
is  so  productive  that  wherever  the  land  is  cultivated,  good 
crops  are  commonly  obtained  by  means  of  the  spring  rains, 
while  elsewhere  nature  at  once  spontaneously  robes  herself  in 
verdure  of  the  richest  kind,  yet  no  sooner  does  summer  arrive 
than  barrenness  is  spread  over  the  scene;  the  crops  ripen  and 
are  gathered  in ;  "the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeiji;"28 
the  delicate  herbage  of  the  plains  shrinks  back  and  disappears ; 
all  around  turns  to  a  uniform  dull  straw-color ;  nothing  con- 
tinues to  live  but  what  is  coarse,  dry,  and  sapless ;  and  so  the 
land,  which  was  lately  an  Eden,  becomes  a  desert. 

Far  different  would  be  the  aspect  of  the  region  were  a  due 
use  made  of  that  abundant  water  supply— actually  most  lavish 
in  the  summer  time,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  *'— 
which  nature  has  provided  in  the  two  great  Mesopotamian 
rivers  and  their  tributaries.  So  rapid  is  the  fall  of  the  two 
main  streams  in  their  upper  course,  that  by  channels  derived 
from  them,  with  the  help  perhaps  of  dams  thrown  across  them 
at  certain  intervals,  the  water  might  be  led  to  almost  any  part 
of  the  intervening  country,  and  a  supply  kept  up  during  the 
whole  year.  Or,  even  without  works  of  this  magnitude,  by 
hydraulic  machines  of  a  very  simple  construction,  the  life- 
giving  fluid  might  be  raised  from  the  great  streams  and  their 
affluents  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  a  broad  belt  on 
either  side  of  the  river-courses  in  perpetual  verdure.  Anciently, 
we  know  that  recourse  was  had  to  both  of  these  systems.  In 
the  tract  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Upper  Zab,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  Assyria  that  has  been  minutely  examined,  are  dis- 
tinct remains  ot  at  least  one  Assyrian  canal,  wherein  much  in- 
genuity and  hydraulic  skill  is  exhibited,  the  work  being  car- 
ried through  the  more  elevated  ground  by  tunnelling,  and  the 
canal  led  for  eight  miles  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
every  stream  in  the  district.27    Sluices  and  dams,  cut  sometimes 
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in  the  solid  rock,  regulated  the  supply  of  the  fluid  at  different 
seasons,  and  (ambled  the  natives  to  make  the  most  economical 
application  of  the  great  fertilizer.  The  use  of  the  hand-swipe 
was  also  certainly  known,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,28 
and  even  represented  upon  the  sculptures.  [PI.  XXV.,  Fig.  1.] 
Very  probably  other  more  elaborate  machines  were  likewise 
employed,  unless  the  general  prevalency  of  canals  superseded 
their  necessity.  Ifc  is  certain  that  over  wide  districts,  now 
dependent  for  productive  power  wholly  on  the  spring  rains, 
and  consequently  quite  incapable  of  sustaining  a  settled  popu- 
lation, there  must  have  been  maintained  in  Assyrian  times 
some  effective  water-system,  whereby  regions  that  at  present 
with  difficulty  furnish  a  few  months'  subsistence  to  the  wan- 
dering Arab  tribes,  were  enabled  to  supply  to  scores  of  popu- 
lous cities  sufficient  food  for  their  consumption.'29 

We  have  not  much  account  of  the  products  of  Assyria 
Proper  in  early  times.  Its  dates  were  of  small  repute,  being 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Babylon.31  It  grew  a  few  olives  in 
places,81  and  some  spicy  shrubs,32  which  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  certainty.  Its  cereal  crops  were  good,  and  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  included  in  the  commendations  bestowed 
by  Herodotus33  and Strabo34  on  the  grain  of  the Mesopotamian 
region.  The  country  was  particularly  deficient  in  trees,  large 
tracts  growing  nothing  but  wormwood  and  similar  low 
shrubs,35  while  others  were  absolutely  without  either  tree  or 
bush.35  The  only  products  of  Assyria  which  acquired  such 
note  as  to  be  called  by  its  name  were  its  silk37  and  its  citron 
trees.  The  silk,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  produce  of  a  large 
kind  of  silkworm  not  found  elsewhere.38  The  citron  trees  ob- 
tained a  very  great  celebrity.  Not  only  were  they  admired 
for  their  perpetual  fruitage,  and  their  delicious  odor ; 39  but  it 
was  believed  that  the  fruit  which  they  bore  was  an  unfailing 
remedy  against  poisons.40  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to 
naturalize  the  tree  in  other  countries;  but  up  to  the  time  when 
Pliny  wrote,  every  such  attempt  had/failed,  and  the  citron  was 
still  confined  to  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Media.41 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  vegetable  products  of  As- 
syria were  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  which  the 
ancient  notices  might  seem  to  indicate.  Those  notices  are  cas- 
ual, and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  incomplete ;  nor  will  a  just 
notion  be  obtained  of  the  real  character  of  the  region,  unless 
we  take  into  account  such  of  the  present  products  as  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  indigenous.     Now,  setting  aside  a 
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few  plants  ot  special  importance  to  man,  the  cultivation  of 
which  may  have  been  introduced,  such  as  tobacco,  rice,  Indian 
corn,  and  cotton,  we  may  fairly  say  that  Assyria  has  no  exot- 
ics, and  that  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegetables  now  found  within 
her  limits  are  the  same  in  all  probability  as  grew  there  an- 
ciently. In  order  to  complete  our  survey,  we  may  therefore 
proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  chief  vegetable  products  of 
the  region  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  south  the  date-palm  grows  well  as  far  as  Anah  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris.  Above  that  latitude  it 
languishes,  and  ceases  to  give  fruit  altogether  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Khabour  with  the  one  stream  and  the  Lesser  Zab 
with  the  other.42  The  unproductive  tree,  however,  which  the 
Assyrians  used  for  building  purposes,43  will  grow  and  attain  a 
considerable  size  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mountains.44  Of  other 
timber  trees  the  principal  are  the  sycamore  and  the  Oriental 
plane,  which  are  common  in  the  north ;  the  oak,  which  abounds 
about  Mardin45  (where  it  yields  gall-nuts  and  the  rare  product 
manna),  and  which  is  also  found  in  the  Sinjar  and  Abd-el-Aziz 
ranges ; 46  the  silver  poplar,  which  often  fringes  the  banks  of 
the  streams ; 47  the  sumac,  which  is  found  on  the  Upper  Eu- 
phrates;48 and  the  walnut,  which  grows  in  the  Jebel  Tut,  and 
is  not  uncommon  between  the  foot  of  Zagros  and  the  outlying 
ranges  of  hills.49  Of  fruit-trees  the  most  important  are  the 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  apricot,  olive,  vine,  fig,  mulberry, 
and  pistachio-nut.  The  pistachio-nut  grows  wild  in  the  north- 
ern mountains,  especially  between  Orfah  and  Diarbekr.5)  The 
fig  is  cultivated  with  much  care  in  the  Sinjar.51  The  vine  is 
also  grown  in  that  region,5'2  but  bears  better  on  the  skirts  of 
the  hills  above  Orfah  and  Mardin.53  Pomegranates  flourish  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Oranges  and  lemons  belong  to 
its  more  southern  parts,  where  it  verges  on  Babylonia.54  The 
olive  clothes  the  flanks  of  Zagros  in  places.55  Besides  these  ran  >r 
fruits,  Assyria  has  chestnuts,  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries. 
wild  and  cultivated,  quinces,  apricots,  melons  and  filberts. 

The  commonest  shrubs  are  a  kind  of  wormwood— the  apsi li- 
thium of  Xenophon — which  grows  over  much  of  the  plain  ex- 
tending south  of  the  Khabour56 — and  the  tamarisk.  Green 
myrtles,  and  oleanders  with  their  rosy  blossoms,  clothe  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams  between  the  Tigris  and 
Mount  Zagros;57  and  a  shrub  of  frequent  occurrence  is  the 
liquorice  plant.68  Of  edible  vegetables  there  is  great  abund- 
ance,    Truffles59  and  capers80  grow  wild;  while  peas,  beans, 
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onions,  spinach,  cucumbers,  and  lentils  are  cultivated  success- 
Cully."1  The  oarob  ( ( teratoma  SiliqucC)  must  also  be  mentioned 
ms  among  the  rarer  products  of  this  region.02 

It  was  noticed  above  that  manna  is  gathered  in  Assyria  from 
the  dwarf  oak.  It  is  abundant  in  Zagros,  and  is  found  also  in 
the  woods  about  Hardin,  and  again  between  Orfah  and  Diar- 
bekr.  According  to  Mr.  Rich,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  dwarf 
oak.  or  even  to  trees  and  shrubs,  but  is  deposited  also  on  sand, 
rocks,  and  stone.158  It  is  most  plentiful  in  wet  seasons,  and  es- 
pecially  a  f'ter  fogs ; 64  in  dry  seasons  it  fails  almost  totally.  The 
natives  collect  it  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  best  and  purest 
is  that  taken  from  the  ground;  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity 
is  obtained  from  the  trees,  by  placing  cloths  under  them  and 
shaking  the  branches.  The  natives  use  it  as  food  both  in  its 
natural  state  and  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  paste.  It  soon 
corrupts;  and  in  order  to  fit  it  for  exportation,  or  even  for  the 
storeroom  of  the  native  housewife,  it  has  to  undergo  the  proc- 
ess of  boiling.65  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  gentle  purgative ; 
hut.  in  its  natural  state  and  when  fresh,  it  maybe  eaten  in 
large  quantities  without  any  unpleasant  consequences.66 

Assyria  is  far  better  supplied  with  minerals  than  Babylonia. 
Stone  of  a  good  quality ,  either  limestone,  sandstone,  or  conglom- 
erate, is  always  at  hand;  while  a  tolerable  clay  is  also  to  be 
found  in  most  places.  If  a  more  durable  material  is  required, 
basaltic  rock  may  be  obtained  from  the  Mons  Masius — a  sub- 
stance almost  as  hard  as  granite.67  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  a  soft  gray  alabaster  abounds  which  is  easily  cut  into 
slabs,  and  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  sculptor.68  The 
neighboring  mountains  of  Kurdistan  contain  marbles  of  many 
different  qualities ;  and  these  could  be  procured  without  much 
difficulty  by  means  of  the  rivers.  From  the  same  quarter  it 
was  easy  to  obtain  the  most  useful  metals.  Iron,  copper,  and 
lead  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Tiyari  Mountains 
within  a  short  distance  of  Nineveh,69  where  they  crop  out  upon 
the  surface,  so  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed.  Lead  and 
copper  are  also  obtainable  from  the  neighborhood  of  Diarbekr.7) 
The  Kurdish  Mountains  may  have  supplied  other  metals.  They 
still  produce  silver  and  antimony ; 71  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  anciently  have  furnished  gold  and  tin.  As  their  mineral 
riches  have  never  been  explored  by  scientific  persons,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  may  contain  many  other  metals  besides 
those  which  they  are  at  present  known  to  yield.72 

Among  the  mineral  products  of  Assyria,  bitumen,  naphtha, 
10 
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petroleum,  sulphur,  alum,  and  salt  have  also  to  be  reckoned. 
The  bitumen  pits  of  Kerkuk,  in  the  country  between  the  Lesser 
Zab  and  the  Adhem,  are  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  those  of 
Hit ; 73  and  there  are  some  abundant  springs  of  the  same  char- 
acter close  to  Nimrud,  in  the  bed  of  the  Shor  Derreh  torrent.74 
The  Assyrian  palaces  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
springs  were  productive  in  old  times ;  for  the  employment  of 
bitumen  as  a  cement,  though  not  so  frequent  as  in  Babylonia, 
is  yet  occasionally  found  in  them.76  With  the  bitumen  are  al- 
ways procured  both  naphtha  and  petroleum ; 76  while  at  Ker- 
kuk there  is  an  abundance  of  sulphur  also.77  Salt  is  obtained 
from  springs  in  the  Kerkuk  country;78  and  is  also  formed  in 
certain  small  lakes  lying  between  the  Sinjar  and  Babylonia.7 ' 
Alum  is  plentiful  in  the  hills  about  Kifri.80 

The  most  remarkable  wild  animals  of  Assyria  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  hyaena, 
the  wild  ass,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  gazelle,  the  ibex,  the  wild 
sheep,  the  wild  boar,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  bea\  er, 
the  jerboa,  the  porcupine,  the  badger,  and  the  hare.     The  As- 
syrian lion  is  of  the  maneless  kind,  and  in  general  habits  re- 
sembles the  lion  of  Babylonia.     The  animal  is  comparatively 
rare  in  the  eastern  districts,  being  seldom  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  above  Baghdad,  and  never  above  Kileh-Sherghat.81 
On  the  Euphrates  it  has  been  seen  as  high  as  Bir ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quent on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  and  in  the  Sinjar.82    It  has 
occasionally  that  remarkable  peculiarity— so  commonly  repre- 
sented on  the  sculptures— a  short  horny  claw  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  in  the  middle  of  the  ordinary  tuft  of  hair.83    The 
ibex  or  wild  goat— also  a  favorite  subject  with  the  Assyrian 
sculptors— is  frequent  in  Kurdistan,  and  moreover  abounds  on 
the  highest  ridges  of  the  Abd-el- Aziz  and  the  Sinjar.  where  it  is 
approached  with  difficulty  by  the  hunter.1*    The  gazelle,  wild 
boar,  wolf,  jackal,  fox,  badger,  porcupine,  and  hare  are  com- 
mon in  the  plains,  and  confined  to  no  particular  locality.     The 
jerboa  is  abundant  near  the  Khabour.85    Bears  and  deer  are 
iound  on  the  skirts  of  the  Kurdish  hills.     The  leopard,  hyaena, 
1  v  nx,  and  beaver  are  comparatively  rare.     The  last  named  am 
mnl,  very  uncommon  in  Southern  Asia,  was  at  one  time  found 
in  large  numbers  on  the  Khabour;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
value  set  upon  its  musk  bag,  it  has  been  hunted  almost  to  ex 
termination,  and  is  now  very  seldom  seen.     The  Khabour  bea- 
vers are  said  to  be  a  different  species  from  the  American. 
Their  tail  is  not  large  and  broad,  hut  sharp  and  pointed;   nor 
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do  they  build  houses,  or  construct  dams  across  the  stream,  but 
live  in  the  banks,  making  themselves  large  chambers  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  floods,  which  are  entered  by  holes  be- 
neath i  In1  water-line.80 

The  rarest  of  all  the  animals  which  are  still  found  in  Assyria 
is  the  wild  ass  {Equus  h&mionus).  Till  the  present  generation 
of  travellers,  it  was  believed  to  have  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  region,  and  to  have  "  retired  into  the  steppes  of  Mon- 
golia and  the  deserts  of  Persia."  87  But  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  country  between  the  rivers  has  shown  that  wild  asses, 
though  uncommon,  still  inhabit  the  tract  where  they  were 
seen  by  Xenophon.88  [PI.  XXVI.,  Fig.  1.]  They  are  delicately 
made,  in  color  varying  from  a  grayish-white  in  winter  to  a 
bright  bay,  approaching  to  pink,  in  the  summer-time;  they 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  swift.  It  is  impossible  to  take  them 
when  full  grown;  but  the  Arabs  often  capture  the  foals,  and 
bring  them  up  with  milk  in  their  tents.  They  then  become  very 
playful  and  docile ;  but  it  is  found  difficult  to  keep  them  alive ; 
and  they  have  never,  apparently,  been  domesticated.  The 
Arabs  usually  kill  them  and  eat  their  flesh.89 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  animals,  and  some  others,  inhab* 
ited  Assyria  during  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Lions  of  two 
kinds,  with  and  without  manes,  abound  in  the  sculptures,  the 
former,  which  do  not  now  exist  in  Assyria,  being  the  more 
common.  [PI.  XXV.,  Fig.  2.]  They  are  represented  with  a  skill 
and  a  truth  which  shows  the  Assyrian  sculptor  to  have  been 
familiar  not  only  with  their  forms  and  proportions,  but  with 
their  natural  mode  of  life,  their  haunts,  and  habits.  The 
leopard  is  far  less  often  depicted,  but  appears  sometimes  in  the 
ornamentation  of  utensils,90  and  is  frequently  mentioned-in  the 
inscriptions.  The  wild  ass  is  a  favorite  subject  with  the  sculp- 
to  >rs  of  the  late  Empire,  and  is  represented  with  great  spirit, 
though  not  with  complete  accuracy.  [PI.  XXVI. ,  Fig.  3.]  The 
ears  are  too  short,  the  head  is  too  fine,  the  legs  are  not  fine 
enough,  and  the  form  altogether  approaches  too  nearly  to  the 
t.\  pe  of  the  horse.  The  deer,  the  gazelle,  and  the  ibex  all  occur 
frequently ;  and  though  the  forms  are  to  some  extent  conven- 
ti(  >nal,  they  are  not  wanting  in  spirit.  [PI.  XXVII.  ]  Deer  are 
apparently  of  two  kinds.  That  which  is  most  commonly 
found  appears  to  represent  the  gray  deer,  which  is  the  only 
species  exist  ing  at  present  within  the  confines  of  Assyria.91 
The  other  sort  is  more  delicate  in  shape]  and  spotted,  seeming 
to  represent  the  fallow  deer,  which  is  not  now  known  in  As- 
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Syria  or  the  adjacent  countries.  It  sometimes  appears  wild, 
lying  among  the  reeds;  sometimes  tame,  in  the  arms  of  a 
priest  or  of  a  winged  figure.  There  is  no  representation  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  wild  boar ;  but  a  wild  sow  and  pigs  are  given 
in  one  bas-relief,92  sufficiently  indicating  the  Assyrian  acquaint- 
ance with  this  animal.  Hares  are  often  depicted,  and  with 
much  truth ;  generally  they  are  carried  in  the  hands  of  men, 
but  sometimes  they  are  being  devoured  by  vultures  or  eagles.93 
[PI.  XXVIII.,  Figs.  1,  2.]  No  representations  have  been  found 
of  bears,  wild  cats,  hyeenas,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  sheep,  foxes, 
beavers,  jerboas,  porcupines,  or  badgers. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  two  other  animals,  which  have 
now  altogether  disappeared  from  the  country,  inhabited  at 
least  some  parts  of  Assyria  during  its  flourishing  period.  One 
of  these  is  the  wild  bull — often  represented  on  the  bas-reliefs 
as  a  beast  of  chase,  and  perhaps  mentioned  as  such  in  the  in- 
scriptions.94 This  animal,  which  is  sometimes  depicted  as  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  with  the  lion,95  must  have  been  of  vast 
strength  and  boldness.  It  is  often  hunted  by  the  king,  and 
appears  to  have  been  considered  nearly  as  noble  an  object  of 
pursuit  as  the  lion.  We  may  presume,  from  the  practice  in 
the  adjoining  country,  Palestine,  9G  that  the  flesh  was  eaten  as 
food. 

The  other  animal,  once  indigenous,  but  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, was  called  by  the  Assyrians  the  miihin,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  tiger.  Tigers  are  not  now  found 
nearer  to  Assyria  than  the  country  south  of  the  Caspian,  Ghi- 
lan,  and  Mazanderan ;  but  as  there  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  they  should  not  inhabit  Mesopotamia,97  and  as  the  mithin 
is  constantly  joined  with  the  lion,  as  if  it  were  a  beast  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  nearly  equal  strength  and  courage,  we  may 
fairly  conjecture  that  the  tiger  is  the  animal  intended.  If  this 
seem  too  bold  a  theory,  we  must  regard  the  m  it  It  in  as  the 
larger  leopard,98  an  animal  of  considerable  strength  and  feroc- 
ity, which,  as  well  as  the  hunting  leopard,  is  still  found  in  the 
country.99    [PL  XXVI. ,  Fig.  2.] 

The  birds  at  present  frequenting  Assyria  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing:  the  bustard  (which  is  of  two  kinds — the  great  and  the 
middle-sized),  the  egret,  the  crane,  the  stork,  the  pelican,  the 
Hamingo,  the  red  partridge,  the  black  partridge  or  francolin, 
one  parrot,  the  Seleucian  thrush  (Tardus  Seleucus))  the  vult- 
ure, the  falcon  or  hunting-hawk,  the  owl,  the  wild  swan,  the 
Ibramin  goose,  the  ordinary  wild  goose,  the  wild  duck,  the  teal, 
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the  tern,  the  Band-grouse,  the  turtle  dove,  the  nightingale,  the 

jay,  the  plover,  and  tbe  snipe. 1)0    There  is  also  a  large  kite  or 
eagle,  called  uagab,''  or  "the  butcher,"  by  the  iVrabs,  which 
is  greatly  dreaded  by  fowlers,  as  it  will  attack  and  kill  the 
t  a  Icon  no  loss  than  other  birds. 
We  have  little  information  as  to  which  of  these  birds  fre- 

[uented  the  country  in  ancient  times.  The  Assyrian  artists 
are  not  happy  in  their  delineation  of  the  feathered  tribe;  and 
though  several  forms  of  birds  are  represented  upon  thesculpt- 
iiresof  Sargon  and  elsewhere,  there  are  but  three  which  any 
writer  has  ventured  to  identify— the  vulture,  the  ostrich,  and 
the  partridge.  The  vulture  is  commonly  represented  flying  in 
t  lie  air,  in  attendance  upon  the  march  and  the  battle— some- 
times devouring,  as  he  flies,  the  entrails  of  one  of  Assyria's 
enemies.  Occasionally  he  appears  upon  the  battle-field,  perched 
ii]  ton  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  pecking  at  their  eyes  or  their 
vitals.1'1  [PL  XXVIII.,  Fig.  4.]  The  ostrich,  which  we  know 
from  Xenophon  to  have  been  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  M  but  which  has  now  re- 
treated into  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  occurs  frequently  upon  cylin- 
ders, dresses,  and  utensils;  sometimes  stalking  along  appar- 
ently unconcerned;  sometimes  hastening  at  full  speed,  as  if 
pursued  by  the  hunter,  and,  agreeably  to  the  description  of 
Xenophon,  using  its  wing  for  a  sail.103  [PI.  XXIX.,  Figs.  1,  2.] 
The  partridge  is  still  more  common  than  either  of  these.  He 
is  evidently  sought  as  food.  We  find  him  carried  in  the  hand 
of  sportsmen  returning  from  the  chase,  or  see  him  flying  above 
their  heads  as  they  beat  the  coverts,104  or  finally  observe  him 
pierced  by  a  successful  shot,  and  in  the  act  of  falling  a  prey  to 
his  pursuers.105     [PI.  XXIX.,  Fig.  3.] 

The  other  birds  represented  upon  the  sculptures,  though 
occasionally  possessing  some  marked  peculiarities  of  form  or 
habit,  have  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  known  species. 
[PI.  XXIX. ,  Fig.  2.  ]  They  are  commonly  represented  as  haunt- 
ing  the  fir-woods,  and  often  as  perched  upon  the  trees.106  One 
appears,  in  a  sculpture  of  Sargon's,  in  the  act  of  climbing 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  like  the  nut-hatch  or  the  woodpecker.101 
Another  has  a  tail  like  a  pheasant,  but  in  other  respects 
cannot  be  said  to  resemble  that  bird.  The  artist  does  not 
appear  to  aim  at  truth  in  these  delineations,  and  it  probably 
woult  be  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to  conjecture  which  species 
of  bird  he  intended. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  bustards  inhabited  Meso 
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potamia  in  Assyrian  times ;  but  as  they  have  certainly  been 
abundant  in  that  region  from  the  time  of  Xenophon 108  to  our 
own,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  existed  in  some  parts 
of  Assyria  during  the  Empire.  Considering  their  size,  their 
peculiar  appearance,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Assyrian  remains  furnish  no  trace  of  them. 
Perhaps,  as  they  are  extremely  shy,  they  may  have  been  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  country  when  the  population  was  nu- 
merous, and  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  between  the 
ri .  ers  was  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  fish  most  plentiful  in  Assyria  are  the  same  as  in  Baby- 
lonia,1^9 namely,  barbel  and  carp.  They  abound  not  only  in 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  also  in  the  lake  of  Khutaniyeh, 
and  often  grow  to  a  great  size.110  Trout  are  found  in  the 
streams  which  run  down  from  Zagros;111  and  there  may  be 
many  other  sorts  which  have  not  yet  been  observed.  The 
sculptures  represent  all  the  waters,  whether  river,  pond,  or 
marsh,  as  full  of  fish;  but  the  forms  are  for  the  most  part  too 
conventional  to  admit  of  identification.     [PI.  XXIX.,  Fig.  3.] 

The  domestic  animals  now  found  in  Assyria  are  camels, 
horses,  asses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  cows,  and  dogs.  The 
camels  are  of  three  colors — white,  yellow,  and  dark  brown  or 
black.112  They  are  probably  all  of  the  same  species,  though 
commonly  distinguished  into  camels  proper,  and  delouls  or 
dromedaries,  the  latter  differing  from  the  others  as  the  English 
race-horse  from  the  cart-horse.  The  Bactrian  or  two-humped 
camel,  though  known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians,113  is  not  now 
found  in  the  country.  [PL  XXX.,  Fig.  1.]  The  horses  are 
numerous,  and  of  the  best  Arab  blood.  Small  in  stature,  but 
of  exquisite  symmetry  and  wonderful  powers  of  endurance, 
they  are  highly  prized  throughout  the  East,114  and  constitute 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  wandering  tribes  who  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  Mesopotamia.  The  sheep  and  goats  are  also  of  good 
breeds,  and  produce  wool  of  an  excellent  quality.115  [PI.  XXX., 
Fig,  2.]  The  cows  and  oxen  cannot  be  conmiended.110  The 
dogs  kept  are  chiefly  gray  hounds,117  which  are  used  to  course 
the  hare  and  the  gazelle. 

It  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  the  animals  domesticated 
by  the  Assyrians  were  not  very  different  from  these.  The 
camel  appears  upon  the  monuments  both  as  a  beast  of  burden 
and  also  as  ridden  in  war,  but  only  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Assyrians.  [PI.  XXX.,  Fig.  3.]  The  horse  is  used  both  for 
draught' and  dor  riding,  font  seems  never  degraded  to  ignoble 
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purposes.118  Eis  breed  is  good,  though  he  is  not  so  finely  or 
delicately  made  as  the  modern  Arab.  The  head  is  small  and 
well  shaped,  the  nostrils  large  and  high,  the  nock  arched,  but 
somewhat  thick,  the  body  compact,  the  loins  strong,  the  legs 
moderately  slender  and  sinewy.  [PI.  XXX., Fig.  4;  PI.  XXXI., 
Fig.  1 .  ]  The  ass  is  not  found ;  but  the  mule  appears,  sometimes 
ridden  by  women,  sometimes  used  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
sometimes  employed  in  drawing  a  cart.  [PI.  XXXI.,  Fig.  2; 
PL  XXXII.,  Figs.  1,  2.  |  Cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  are  fre- 
quent; but  they  are  foreign  rather  than  Assyrian,  since  they 
occur  only  among  the  spoil  taken  from  conquered  countries. 
The  dog  is  frequent  on  the  later  sculptures ;  and  lias  been  found 
modelled  in  clay,  and  also  represented  in  relief  on  a  clay  tablet. 
[PI.  XXXII. ,  Fig.  3;  PL  XXXIII. ,  Fig.  1.]  Their  character  is 
that  of  a  large  mastiff  or  hound,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  were  employed  in  hunting.119 

If  the  Assyrians  domesticated  any  bird,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  duck.  Models  of  the  duck  are  common,  and. 
seem  generally  to  have  been  used  for  weights. V1>  [PI.  XXXIII., 
Fig.  2.]  The  bird  is  ordinarily  represented  with  its  head 
turned  upon  its  back,  the  attitude  of  the  domestic  duck  when 
asleep.  The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  had  artificial  ponds  or 
stews,  which  are  always  represented  as  full  of  fish,  but  the 
forms  are  conventional,  as  has  been  already  observed.1'21  Con- 
sidering the  size  to  which  the  carp  and  barbel  actually  grow 
at  the  present  day,  the  ancient  representations  are  smaller 
than  might  have  been  expected. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

"The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  fair  of  brandies,  and  with  a  shadowing 

shroud,  and  of  high  stature:  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs 

JHot  was  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty . "— Ezek .  xxxi. 
8  and  S. 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  like  that  of 
the  Chaldseans,  was  in  former  times  a  matter  of  controversy. 
When  nothing  was  known  of  the  original  language  of  the  peo- 
ple beyond  the  names  of  certain  kings,  princes,  and  generals, 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  race,  it  was  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  determinate  conclusion  on  the  subject.     The  ingenuity 
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of  etymologists  displayed  itself  in  suggesting  derivations  for 
the  words  in  question,1  which  were  sometimes  absurd,  some- 
times plausible,  but  never  more  than  very  doubtful  conjectures. 
No  sound  historical  critic  could  be  content  to  base  a  positive 
view  on  any  such  unstable  foundation,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  decide  the  controversy  on  other  than  linguistic  consid- 
erations. 

Various  grounds  existed  on  which  it  was  felt  that  a  conclusion 
could  be  drawn.  The  Scriptural  genealogies 2  connected  Asshur 
with  Aram,  Eber,  and  Joktan,  the  allowed  progenitors  of  the 
Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews,  and  the  north- 
ern or  Joktanian  Arabs.  The  languages,  physical  type,  and 
moral  characteristics  of  these  races  were  well  known ;  they  all 
belonged  evidently  to  a  single  family — the  family  known  to 
ethnologists  as  the  Semitic.  Again,  the  manners  and  customs, 
especially  the  religious  customs,  of  the  Assyrians  connected 
them  plainly  with  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  with  whose 
practices  they  were  closely  allied.3  Further  it  was  observed 
that  the  modern  Chaldseans  of  Kurdistan,  who  regard  them- 
selves as  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring Assyria,  still  speak  a  Semitic  dialect.4  These  three  dis- 
tinct and  convergent  lines  of  testimony  Avere  sufficient  to  justify 
historians  in  the  conclusion,  which  they  commonly  drew,5  that 
the  ancient  Assyrians  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family,  and  were 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  Syrians,6  the  (later) 
Babylonians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Israelites,  and  the  Arabs  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula. 

Recent  linguistic  discoveries  have  entirely  confirmed  the 
conclusion  thus  arrived  at.  We  now  possess  in  the  engraved 
slabs,  the  clay  tablets,  the  cylinders,  and  the  bricks,  exhumed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  great  Assyrian  cities,  copious  document- 
ary evidence  of  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  language,  and 
(so  far  as  language  is  a  proof)  of  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
race.  It  appears  to  be  doubted  by  none  who  have  examined 
the  evidence,7  that  the  language  of  these  records  is  Semitic. 
However  imperfect  the  acquaintance  which  our  best  Oriental 
archaeologists  have  as  yet  obtained  with  this  ancient  and  diffi- 
cult form  of  speech,  its  connection  with  the  Syriac,  the  later 
Babylonian,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic  does  not  seem  to 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

Another  curious  confirmation  of  the  ordinary  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people,  as  revealed 
to  us  by  the  sculptures.    Few  persons  m  any  way  familiar  with 
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these  works  of  art  can  have  failed  to  remark  the  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Jewish  physiognomy  which  is  presented  by 
the  sculptured  effigies  of  the  Assyrians.  The  forehead  straight 
but  not  high,  the  full  brow,  the  eye  large  and  almond-shaped,  the 
aquiline  nose,  a  little  coarse  at  the  end,  and  unduly  depressed, 
tlir  strong,  firm  mouth,  with  lips  somewhat  over-thick,  the 
well  formed  chin — best  seen  in  the  representation  of  eunuchs 
— the  abundant  hair  and  ample  beard,  both  colored  as  black — 
all  these  recall  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Jew,more  especially 
as  he  appears  in  southern  countries.  [PL  XXXIII.,  Fig.  3.] 
They  are  less  like  the  traits  of  the  Arab,  though  to  them  also 
they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance.  Chateaubriand's  de- 
scription of  the  Bedouin — "  la  tete  ovale,  le  front  haut  et  arque, 
le  nez  aquilin,  les  yeux  grands  et  coupes  en  ama?ides,  le  regard 
humide  et  singulierement  doux  " 8 — would  serve  in  many  re- 
spects equally  well  for  a  description  of  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Assyrians,  as  they  appear  upon  the  monuments.  The  traits, 
in  fact,  are  for  the  most  part  common  to  the  Semitic  race  gen- 
erally, and  not  distinctive  of  any  particular  subdivision  of  it. 
They  are  seen  now  alike  in  the  Arab,  the  Jew,  and  the  Chal- 
(hcan  of  Kurdistan ;  while  anciently  they  not  only  character- 
ized the  Assyrians,  but  probably  belonged  also  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Syrians,  and  other  minor  Semitic  races.  It  is  evident, 
even  from  the  mannered  and  conventional  sculptures  of  Egypt, 
that  the  physiognomy  was  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
western  Asiatic  races.  Three  captives  on  the  monuments  of 
Amenophis  III.,9  represented  as  belonging  to  the  Patana  (peo- 
ple of  Bashan?),  the  Asuru  (Assyrians),  and  the  Karukamishi 
(people  of  Carchemish),  present  to  us  the  same  style  of  face, 
only  slightly  modified  by  Egyptian  ideas.  [PL  XXXIV.,  Fig.  1.] 
While  in  face  the  Assyrians  appear  thus  to  have  borne  a 
most  close  resemblance  to  the  Jews,  in  shape  and  make  they 
;uv  perhaps  more  nearly  represented  by  their  descendants,  the 
(  "naluaeans  of  Kurdistan.  While  the  Oriental  Jew  has  a  spare 
form  and  a  weak  muscular  development,  the  Assyrian,  like 
the  modern  Chaldaean,10  is  robust,  broad-shouldered,  and  large- 
limbed.  Nowhere  have  we  a  race  represented  to  us  monu- 
mentally of  a  stronger  or  more  muscular  type  than  the  ancient 
A  >syrian.  The  great  brawny  limbs  are  too  large  for  beauty ; 
but  they  indicate  a  physical  power  which  we  may  well  believe 
to  have  belonged  to  this  nation — the  Romans  of  Asia — the 
resolute  and  sturdy  people  which  succeeded  in  imposing  its 
yoke  upon  all  its  neighbors.     [PL  XXXIV.,  Fig.  2.] 
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It  from  physical  we  proceed  to  mental  characteristics,  we 
seem  again  to  have  in  the  Jewish  character  the  best  and  closest 
analogy  to  the  Assyrian.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  observable 
in  each  a  strong  and  marked  prominency  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple. Inscriptions  of  Assyrian  kings  begin  and  end,  almost 
without  exception,  with  praises,  invocations,  and  prayers  to 
the  principal  objects  of  their  adoration.  All  the  monarch's 
successes,  all  his  conquests  and  victories,  and  even  his  good 
fortune  in  the  chase, n  are  ascribed  continually  to  the  protection 
and  favor  of  guardian  deities.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  takes 
care  to  "set  up  the  emblems  of  Asshur,"  or  of  "the  great 
gods ; "  and  forces  the  vanquished  to  do  them  homage.  The 
choicest  of  the  spoil  is  dedicated  as  a  thank-offering  in  the 
temples.  The  temples  themselves  are  adorned,  repaired, 
beautified,  enlarged,  increased  in  number,  by  almost  every 
monarch.  The  kings  worship  them  in  person,1'2  and  offer 
sacrifices.13  They  embellish  their  palaces,  not  only  with 
representations  of  their  own  victories  and  hunting  expeditions, 
but  also  with  religious  figures — the  emblems  of  some  of  the 
principal  deities,14  and  with  scenes  in  which  are  portrayed 
acts  of  adoration.  Their  signets,  and  indeed  those  of  the 
Assyrians  generally,15  have  a  religious  character.  In  every 
way  religion  seems  to  hold  a  marked  and  prominent  place  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  people,  who  fight  more  for  the  honor  of 
their  gods  than  even  of  their  king,  and  aim  at  extending  their 
belief  as  much  as  their  dominion. 

Again,  combined  with  this  prominency  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, is  a  sensuousness— such  as  we  observe  in  Judaism  con- 
tinually struggling  against  a  higher  and  purer  element — bill 
which  in  this  less  favored  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  reigns 
uncontrolled,  and  gives  to  its  religion  a  gross,  material,  and 
even  voluptuous  character.  The  ideal  and  the  spiritual  find 
little  favor  with  this  practical  people,  which,  not  content  with 
symbols,  must  have  gods  of  wood  and  stone  whereto  to  pray, 
and  which  in  its  complicated  mythological  system,  its  priestly 
hierarchy",  its  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  finally  in  its  lasciv- 
ious ceremonies,10  is  a  counterpart  to  that  Egypt,  from  which 
the  Jew  was  privileged  to  make  his  escape. 

The  Assyrians  are  characterized  in  Scripture  as  "a  fierce 
people. " 17  Their  victories  seem  to  have  been  owing  to  their 
combining  individual  bravery  and  hardihood  with  a  skill  and 
proficiency  in  the  arts  of  war  not  possessed  by  their  more  un- 
civilized neighbors.     This  bravery  and  hardihood  were  kept 
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up,  partly  (like  that  ot  the  Romans)  by  their  perpetual  wars, 
partly  by  the  training  afforded  to  their  manly  qualities  by  the 
pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild  animals.  The  lion — the  king 
of  1  >c;ists — abounded  in  their  country,18  together  with  many 
other  dangerous  and  ferocious  animals.  Unlike  the  ordinary 
Asiatic,  who  trembles  before  the  great  beasts  of  prey  and 
avoids  a  collision  by  flight  if  possible,19  the  ancient  Assyrian 
sought  out  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  the  animals,  provoked 
them  to  the  encounter,  and  engaged  with  them  in  hand-to- 
hand  combats.  The  spirit  of  Nimrod,  the  l<  mighty  hunter  be- 
fore the  Lord,"  not  only  animated  his  own  people,  but  spread 
on  from  them  to  their  northern  neighbors;  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  the  monuments,  prevailed  even  more  in  Assyria 
than  in  Chaldasa  itself.  The  favorite  objects  of  chase  with  the 
Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  the  lion  and  the  wild  bull,  both 
beasts  of  vast  strength  and  courage,  which  could  not  be  at- 
tacked without  great  danger  to  the  bold  assailant. 

No  doubt  the  courage  of  the  Assyrians  was  tinged  with  fe- 
rocity. The  nation  was  "  a  mighty  and  a  strong  one,  which, 
as  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  destroying  storm,  as  a  flood  of 
mighty  waters  overflowing,  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the 
hand."23  Its  capital  might  well  deserve  to  be  called  "a  bloody 
city,"  or  ,4a  city  of  bloods."21  Few  conquering  races  have 
been  tender-hearted,  or  much  inclined  to  spare ;  and  undoubt- 
ed ly  carnage,  ruin,  and  desolation  followed  upon  the  track  of 
an  Assyrian  army,  and  raised  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred 
among  their  adversaries.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nation  was  especially  bloodthirsty  or  unfeeling.  The 
mutilation  of  the  slain — not  by  way  of  insult,  but  in  proof  of 
their  slayer's  prowess22 — was  indeed  practised  among  them; 
but  otherwise  there  is  little  indication  of  any  barbarous,  much 
less  of  any  really  cruel,  usages.  The  Assyrian  listens  to  the 
enemy  who  asks  for  quarter ;  he  prefers  making  prisoners  to 
slaying;  he  is  very  terrible  in  the  battle  and  the  assault,  but 
afte  r war ds  he  forgives,  and  spares.  Of  course  in  some  cases  he 
ma  kes  exceptions.  When  a  town  has  rebelled  and  been  subdu- 
ed, he  impales  some  of  the  most  guilty  [PI.  XXXV.,  Fig. 
I];'23  and  in  two  or  three  instances  prisoners  are  represented24 
as  led  before  the  king  by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring  which  passes 
through  the  under  lip.  while  now  and  then  one  appears  in  the 
act  of  being  flayed  with  a  knife.20  [PI.  XXXV.,  Fig.  2.]  But, 
generally,  captives  are  either  released,  or  else  transferred,  with- 
out unnecessary  suffering,26  from  their  own  country  to  some 
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other  portion  of  the  empire.  There  seems  even  to  be  some- 
thing of  real  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  captured  women, 
who  are  never  manacled,  and  are  often  allowed  to  ride  on 
mules,27  or  in  carts.     [PL  XXXVI.,  Fig.  1.] 

The  worst  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Assyrians  was 
their  treachery.  '.'  Woe  to  thee  that  spoilest,  though  thou 
wast  not  spoiled,  and  dealest  treacherously,  though  they 
dealt  not  treacherously  with  thee !  "  is  the  denunciation  of  the 
evangelical  prophet.28  And  in  the  same  spirit  the  author  of 
"  The  Burthen  of  Nineveh  "  declares  that  city  to  be  ll  full  of 
lies  and  robbery  ,129 — or,  more  correctly,  full  of  lying  and  vio- 
lence." 30  Falsehood  and  treachery  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  vices  of  the  weak,  who  are  driven  to  defend  themselves 
against  superior  strength  by  the  weapon  of  cunning ;  but  they 
are  perhaps  quite  as  often  employed  by  the  strong  as  furnish- 
ing short  cuts  to  success,  and  even  where  the  moral  standard 
is  low,  as  being  in  themselves  creditable.31  It  certainly  was 
not  necessity  which  made  the  Assyrians  covenant-breakers ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  part  the  wantonness  of  power — because 
they  "despised  the  cities  and  regarded  no  man ;  " 3'2  perhaps  it 
was  in  part  also  their  imperfect  moral  perception,  which  may 
have  failed  to  draw  the  proper  distinction  between  craft  and 
cleverness. 

Another  unpleasant  feature  in  the  Assyrian  character — but 
one  at  which  we  can  feel  no  surprise — was  their  pride.  This 
is  the  quality  which  draws  forth  the  sternest  denunciations  of 
Scripture,  and  is  expressly  declared  to  have  called  down  the 
Divine  judgments  upon  the  race.33  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Zepha- 
niah  alike  dwell  upon  it.34  It  pervades  the  inscriptions. 
Without  being  so  rampant  or  offensive  as  the  pride  of  some 
Orientals — as,  for  instance,  the  Chinese — it  is  of  a  marked  and 
decided  color:  the  Assyrian  feels  himself  infinitely  superior  to 
all  the  nations  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact ;  he  alone 
enjoys  the  favor  of  the  gods ;  he  alone  is  either  truly  wise  or 
truly  valiant ;  the  armies  of  his  enemies  are  driven  like  chaff 
before  him ;  he  sweeps  them  away,  like  heaps  of  stubble ;  either 
they  fear  to  fight,  or  they  are  at  once  defeated ;  he  carries  his 
victorious  arms  just  as  far  as  it  pleases  him,  and  never  under 
any  circumstances  admits  that  he  has  suffered  a  reverse. 
The  only  merit  that  he  allows  to  foreigners  is  some  skill  in  the 
mechanical  and  mimetic  arts,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  this  is 
tacit  rather  than  express,  being  chiefly  known  from  the  recorded 
I'aH  Uiat  he  employs  foreign  artists  to  ornament  his  edifices. 
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According  to  the  notions  which  the  Greeks  derived  from 
Ctesias,86  and  passed  on  to  the  Romans,  and  through  them  to 
the  moderns  generally,  the  greatest  defect  in  the  Assyrian 
character  the  besetting  sin  of  their  leading  men— was  luxuri- 
ous! iess  of  living  and  sensuality.    From Ninyas  to Sardanapalus 

from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  Empire— a  line 
of  voluptuaries,  according  to  Ctesias  and  his  followers,  held 
possession  of  the  throne;  and  the  principle  was  established 
from  the  first,  that  happiness  consisted  in  freedom  from  all 
cares  or  troubles,  and  unchecked  indulgence  in  every  species 
of  sensual  pleasure.36  This  account,  intrinsically  suspicious,  is 
now  directly  contradicted  by  the  authentic  records  which  we 
possess  of  the  warlike  character  and  manly  pursuits  of  so 
many  of  the  kings.  It  probably,  however,  contains  a  germ  of 
truth.  In  a  nourishing  kingdom  like  Assyria,  luxury  must 
have  gradually  advanced;  and  when  the  empire  fell  under  the 
combined  attack  of  its  two  most  powerful  neighbors,  no  dotibt 
it  had  lost  much  of  its  pristine  vigor.  The  monuments  lend 
some  support  to  the  view  that  luxury  was  among  the  causes 
which  produced  the  fall  of  Assyria;  although  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  even  to  the  last,  the  predominant  spirit  was 
not  warlike  and  manly,  or  even  fierce  and  violent.  Among 
the  many  denunciations  of  Assyria  in  Scripture,  there  is  only 
one  which  can  even  be  thought  to  point  to  luxury  as  a  cause 
of  her  downfall ;  and  that  is  a  passage  of  very  doubtful  inter- 
pretation.37 In  general  it  is  her  violence,  her  treachery,  and 
her  pride  that  are  denounced.  When  Nineveh  repented  in  the 
time  of  Jonah,  it  was  by  each  man  "  turning  from  his  evil  way 
and  from  the  violence  which  was  in  their  hands."38  When 
Nahum  announces  the  final  destruction,  it  is  on  ' '  the  bloody 
city,  full  of  lies  and  robbery."  m  In  the  emblematic  language 
of  prophecy,  the  lion  is  taken  as  the  fittest  among  animals  to 
symbolize  Assyria,  even  at  this  late  period  of  her  history.40 
She  is  still  ' '  the  lion  that  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his 
whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lioness,  and  filled  his  holes  with 
prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin. "  The  favorite  national  emblem, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,41  is  accepted  as  the  true  type  of  the 
people ;  and  blood,  ravin,  and  robbery  are  their  characteristics 
in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 

In  mental  power  the  Assyrians  certainly  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  foremost  of  the  Asiatic  races.  They  had 
not  perhaps  so  much  originality  as  the  Chalda?ans,  from 
whom  they  appear  to  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  their 
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civilization;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  clear  that  they  sur- 
passed their  instructors,  and  introduced  improvements  which 
gave  a  greatly  increased  value  and  almost  a  new  character  to 
arts  previously  discovered.  The  genius  of  the  people  will 
best  be  seen  from  the  accounts  hereafter  to  be  given  of  their 
language,  their  arts,  and  their  system  of  government,  If  it 
must  be  allowed  that  these  have  all  a  certain  smack  of  rude- 
ness and  primitive  simplicity,  still  they  are  advances  upon 
aught  that  had  previously  existed— not  only  in  Mesopotamia 
—but  in  the  world.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  Assyrians,  we 
should  compare  them  with  the  much-lauded  Egyptians,  who 
in  all  important  points  are  very  decidedly  their  inferiors. 
The  spirit  and  progressive  character  of  their  art  offers  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  stiff,  lifeless,  and  unchanging  con- 
ventionalism of  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile.  Their  language  and 
alphabet  are  confessedly  in  advance  of  the  Egyptian.42  Their 
religion  is  more  earnest  and  less  degraded.  In  courage  and 
military  genius  their  superiority  is  very  striking;  for  the 
Egyptians  are  essentially  an  unwarlike  people.  The  one  point 
of  advantage  to  which  Egypt  may  fairly  lay  claim  is  the 
grandeur  and  durability  of  her  architecture.  The  Assyrian 
palaces,  magnificent  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  must  yield  the 
palm  to  the  vast  structures  of  Egyptian  Thebes.43  No  nation, 
not  even  Rome,  has  equalled  Egypt  in  the  size  and  solemn 
grandeur  of  its  buildings.  But,  except  in  this  one  respect,  the 
great  African  kingdom  must  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  her 
Asiatic  rival— which  was  indeed  "a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  exalted 
above  all  the  trees  of  the  field— fair  in  greatness  and  in  the 
length  of  his  branches— so  that  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the 
garden  of  God  envied  him,  and  not  one  was  like  unto  him  in 
his  beauty."44 


|  CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CAPITAL. 

"  Fuit  et  Ninus,  imposita  Tigri,  ad  solis  occasum  spectans,  quondam  elarissima." 
— Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  13. 

The  site  of  the  great  capital  of  Assyria  had  generally  been 
regarded  as  fixed  with  sufficient  certainty  to  the  tract  imme- 
diately opposite  Mosul,  alike  by  local  tradition  and  by  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,1  when  the  discovery  by  modern 
travellers  of  architectural  remains  of  great  magnificence  r.t 
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some  considerable  distance  from  this  position,  threw  a  doubt 
upon  the  generally  received  belief,  and  made  the  true  situation 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh  once  more  a  matter  of  controversy. 
When  the  noble  sculptures  and  vast  palaces  of  Nimrud  were 
first  uncovered,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  marked 
the  real  site;  for  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  mere  provincial 
city  should  have  been  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs 
with  buildings  at  once  on  so  grand  a  scale  and  so  richly  orna- 
mented. A  passage  of  Strabo,  and  another  of  Ptolemy,2  were 
thought  to  lend  confirmation  to  this  theory,  which  placed  the 
Assyrian  capital  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Zab  with 
the  Tigris;  and  for  awhile  the  old  opinion  was  displaced,  and 
the  name  of  Nineveh  was  attached  very  generally  in  this 
country  to  the  ruins  at  Nimrud. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  rival  claimant  started  up  in  the  regions 
further  to  the  north.  Excavations  carried  on  at  the  village  of 
Khorsabad  showed  that  a  magnificent  palace  and  a  consider- 
able town  had  existed  in  Assyrian  times  at  that  site.  In  spite 
of  the  obvious  objection  that  the  Khorsabad  ruins  lay  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  Tigris,  which  according  to 
every  writer  of  weight 3  anciently  washed  the  walls  of  Nineveh, 
it  was  assumed  by  the  excavator  that  the  discovery  of  the 
capital  had  been  reserved  for  himself,  and  the  splendid  work 
representing  the  Khorsabad  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  which 
was  published  in  France  under  the  title  of  "Monument  de 
Ninive,"  caused  the  reception  of  M.  Botta's  theory  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

After  awhile  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  rival 
claims  by  a  theory,  the  grandeur  of  which  gained  it  acceptance, 
despite  its  improbability.  It  was  suggested  that  the  various 
ruins,  which  had  hitherto  disputed  the  name,  were  in  fact  all 
included  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh ;  which  was 
described  as  a  rectangle,  or  oblong  square,  eighteen  miles  long 
and  twelve  broad.  The  remains  of  Khorsabad,  Koyunjik, 
Nimrud,  and  Keremles  marked  the  four  corners  of  this  vast 
quadrangle,4  which  contained  an  area  of  216  square  miles — 
about  ten  times  that  of  London  !  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
was  urged,  first,  the  description  in  Diodorus,5  derived  probably 
from  Ctesias,  which  corresponded  (it  was  said)  both  with  the 
proportions  and  with  the  actual  distances ;  and  next,  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  book  of  Jonah,6  which  (it  was  argued; 
implied  a  city  of  some  such  dimensions.  The  parallel  of 
Babylon,  according  to  the  description  given  by  Herodotus,7 
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might  fairly  have  been  cited  as  a  further  argument;  since  it 
might  have  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
great  difference  of  size  between  the  chief  cities  of  the  two 
kindred  empires. 

Attractive,  however,  as  this  theory  is  from  its  grandeur,  and 
harmonious  as  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  with  the  reports  of  the 
Greeks,  we  have  nevertheless  to  reject  it  on  two  grounds,  the 
one  historical  and  the  other  topographical.  The  ruins  of  Khor- 
sabad,  Keremles,  Nimrud,  and  Koyunjik  bear  on  their  bricks 
distinct  local  titles;  and  these  titles  are  found  attaching  to 
distinct  cities  in  the  historical  inscriptions.  Nimrud,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  Calah ;  and  Khorsabad  is  Dur-Sargina,  or 
"  the  city  of  Sargon. "    Keremles  has  also  its  own  appellation 

Dur-***    "the  city  of  the  God  ^y*"-"     Now  the  Assyrian 

writers  do  not  consider  these  places  to  be  parts  of  Nineveh, 
but  speak  of  them  as  distinct  and  separate  cities.  Calah  for 
a  long  time  is  the  capital,  wmile  Nineveh  is  mentioned  as  a 
provincial  town.  Dur-Sargina  is  built  by  Sargon,  not  at 
Nineveh,  but  "near  to  Nineveh."  Scripture,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, similarly  distinguishes  Calah  as  a  place  separate 
from  Nineveh,  and  so  far  from  it  that  there  was  room  for  "  ? 
great  city  "  between  them.8  And  the  geographers,  while  they 
give  the  name  of  Aturia  or  Assyria  Proper  to  the  country  about 
the  one  town,9  call  the  region  which  surrounds  the  other  by  a 
distinct  name,  Calachene.10  Again,  when  the  country  is  closely 
examined,  it  is  found,  not  only  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
continuous  town  over  the  space  included  within  the  four  sites 
of  Nimrud,  Keremles,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  nor  any  re- 
mains of  walls  or  ditches  connecting  them,11  but  that  the  four 
sites  themselves  are  as  carefully  fortified  on  what,  by  the  theory 
we  are  examining,  would  be  the  inside  of  the  city  as  in  other 
directions.12  It  perhaps  need  scarcely  be  added,  unless  to  meet 
the  argument  drawn  from  Diodorus,  that  the  four  sites  m 
question  are  not  so  placed  as  to  form  the  "oblong  square  "  of 
his  description,13  but  mark  the  angles  of  a  rhombus  very  much 
slanted  from  the  perpendicular. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  book  of  Jonah  deserves  more 
attention  than  that  which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Diodorus 
and  Ctesias.  Unlike  Ctesias,  Jonah  saw  Nineveh  while  it  still 
stood;  and  though  the  writer  of  the  prophetical  book  may  not 
have  been  Jonah  himself,14  he  probably  lired  not  very  many 
ywars  later.1"'     Tims  bis  evidence  is  1li.it   o\'  a   contemporary, 
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though  (it  may  be)  not  that  of  an  eye  witness;  and,  even  apart 
from  the  inspiration  which  guided  his  pen,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  the  utmost  respect.  Now  the  statements  of  this 
writer,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  size  of  Nineveh,  are  two.  He 

tells  us.  in  one  place,  that  it  was  "an  exceeding  great  city,  of 
three  days'  journey;  win  another,  that  " in  it  were  more  than 
1.20,000  persons  who  could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left.1'17  These  passages  are  clearly  intended  to  de- 
scribe a  city  of  a  size  unusual  at  the  time;  but  both  of  them 
are  to  such  an  extent  vague  and  indistinct,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  from  either  separately,  or  even  from  the  two  com- 
bined, an  exact  definite  notion.  ' '  A  city  of  three  days'  journey  " 
maybe  one  which  it  requires  three  days  to  traverse  from  end 
to  end.  or  one  which  is  three  days'  journey  in  circumference, 
or,  lastly,  one  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  visited  and  ex- 
plored by  a  prophet  commissioned  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of 
a  coming  danger  in  less  than  three  days'  time.  Persons  not 
able  to  distinguish  their  right  hand  from  their  left  may  (if 
taken  literally)  mean  children,  and  120,000  such  persons  may 
therefore  indicate  a  total  population  of  000,000;  or,  the  phrase 
may  perhaps  with  greater  probability  be  understood  of  moral  ig- 
norance, and  the  intention  would  in  that  case  be  to  designate 
by  it  all  the  inhabitants.  If  Nineveh  was  in  Jonah's  time  a 
city  containing  a  population  of  120,000,  it  would  sufficiently 
deserve  the  title  of  "an  exceeding  great  city;"  and  the 
prophet  might  well  be  occupied  for  three  days  in  traversing  its 
squares  and  streets.  We  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  ruins  op- 
posite Mosul  have  an  extent  more  than  equal  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  this  number  of  persons. 

The  weight  of  the  argument  from  the  supposed  parallel  case 
of  Babylon  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  confidence  which  can 
be  reposed  in  the  statement  made  by  Herodotus,  and  on  the 
opinion  which  is  ultimately  formed  with  regard  to  the  real 
size  of  that  capital.  It  would  be  improper  to  anticipate  here 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  arrived  at  hereafter  concerning 
the  real  dimensions  of  ' '  Babylon  the  Great ;  "  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  grave  doubts  are  entertained  in  many  quarters 
as  to  the  ancient  statements  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  ruins 
do  not  cover  much  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  space 
which  Herodotus  assigns  to  the  city. 

We  may,  therefore,  without  much  hesitation,  set  aside  the 
theory  which  would  ascribe  to  the  ancient  Nineveh  dimensions 
nine  or  ten  times  greater  than  those  of  London,  and  proceed  to 
U 
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a  description  of  the  group  of  ruins  believed  by  the  best  judges 
to  mark  the  true  site. 

The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  consist  of  two  principal  mounds, 
known  respectively  as  Nebbi-Yunus  and  Koyunjik.  [PL 
XXXVI.,  Fig.  2.]  The  Koyunjik  mound,  which  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  900  yards,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile,  is  very  much  the  more  considerable  of  the 
two.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  oval,  elongated  to  a  point  towards 
the  north-east,  in  the  line  of  its  greater  axis.  The  surface  is 
nearly  flat ;  the  sides  slope  at  a  steep  angle,  and  are  furrowed 
with  numerous  ravines,  worn  in  the  soft  material  by  the  rains 
of  some  thirty  centuries.  The  greatest  height  of  the  mound 
above  the  plain  is  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity,  where 
it  overhangs  the  small  stream  of  the  Khosr ;  the  elevation  in 
this  part  being  about  ninety-five  feet.  The  area  covered  by 
the  mound  is  estimated  at  a  hundred  acres,  and  the  entire 
mass  is  said  to  contain  14,500,000  tons  of  earth.  The  labor  of 
a  man  would  scarcely  excavate  and  place  in  position  more 
than  120  tons  of  earth  in  a  year ;  it  would  require,  therefore, 
the  united  exertions  of  10,000  men  for  twelve  years,  or  20.  uk) 
men  for  six  years,  to  complete  the  structure.18  On  this  artifi- 
cial eminence  were  raised  in  ancient  times  the  palaces  and  tem- 
ples of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  which  are  now  imbedded  in 
the  debris  of  their  own  ruins. 

The  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus  is  at  its  base  nearly  triangular. 
[PL  XXXVII.,  Fig.  1.]  It  covers  an  area  of  about  forty  acres. 
It  is  loftier,  and  its  sides  are  more  precipitous,  than  Koyunjik, 
especially  on  the  west,  where  it  abutted  upon  the  wall  of  the 
city.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  but  is  divided  about  the  mid- 
dle by  a  deep  ravine,  running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and 
separating  the  mound  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  portion. 
The  so-called  tomb  of  Jonah  is  conspicuous  on  the  north  edge 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  mound,  and  about  it  are  grouped 
the  cottages  of  the  Kurds  and  Turcomans  to  whom  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh  belongs.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
mound  forms  a  burial-ground,  to  which  the  bodies  of  Mahome- 
tans are  brought  from  considerable  distances.  The  mass  of 
earth  is  calculated  at  six  and  a  half  millions  of  tons ;  so  that 
its  erection  would  have  given  full  employment  to  10,000  men  for 
the  space  of  five  years  and  a  half. 

These  two  vast  mounds— the  platforms  on  which  palaces  and 
temples  were  raised— are  both  in  the  same  line,  and  abutted. 
both  of  them,  on  the  western  wall  of  the  city.     Their  posi<  ton 
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in  thai  wall  is  thought  to  have  been  detennined,  not  by  chance, 
but  by  design;  since  they  break  the  western  face  of  the  city 
into  three  nearly  equal  portions.18  The  entire  length  of  this 
side  of  Nineveh  was  L3,600  feet,  or  somewhat  more  than  two 
and  a  half  miles.  Anciently  it  seems  to  have  immediately 
overhung  the  Tigris,  which  has  now  moved  off  to  the  west, 
leaving  a  plain  nearly  a  mile  in  width  between  its  eastern  edge 
and  the  old  rampart  of  the  city.  This  rampart  followed,  ap- 
parently, the  natural  course  of  the  river-bank;  and  hence, 
while  on  tin1  whole  it  is  tolerably  straight,  in  the  most  south- 
ern of  the  three  portions  it  exhibits  a  gentle  curve,  where  the 
river  evidently  made  a  sweep,  altering  its  course  from  south- 
east nearly  to  south. 

The  western  wall  at  its  northern  extremity  approaches  the 
present  course  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  here  joined,  exactly  at  right 
angles,  by  the  northern,  or  rather  the  north-western,  rampart, 
which  runs  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  measure  exactly  7000  feet.20 
This  wall  is  again  divided,  like  the  western,  but  with  even 
more  preciseness,  into  three  equal  portions.  Commencing  at 
the  north-eastern  angle,  one-third  of  it  is  carried  along  com- 
paratively high  ground,  after  which  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  its  course  it  falls  by  a  gentle  decline  towards  the  Ti- 
gris. Exactly  midway  in  this  slope  the  rampart  is  broken  by 
a  road,  adjoining  which  is  a  remarkable  mound,  covering  one 
of  the  chief  gates  of  the  city.21 

At  its  other  extremity  the  western  wall  forms  a  very  obtuse 
angle  with  the  southern,  which  impends  over  a  deep  ravine 
formed  by  a  winter  torrent,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  for 
about  1000  yards,  when  it  meets  the  eastern  wall,  with  which 
it  forms  a  slightly  acute  angle. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  eastern  wall,  which  is  the  longest 
and  the  least  regular  of  the  four.  This  barrier  skirts  the  edge 
of  a  ridge  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  rises  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  presents  a  slightly  convex 
sweep  to  the  north-east.  At  first  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
western,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  northern  wall ;  but,  after 
pursuing  this  course  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  it  is 
forced  by  the  natural  convexity  of  the  ridge  to  retire  a  little, 
and  curving  gently  inwards  it  takes  a  direction  much  more 
southerly  than  at  first,  thus  drawing  continually  nearer  to  the 
western  wall,  whose  course  is  almost  exactly  south-east.  The 
entire  length  of  this  wall  is  16,000  feet,  or  above  three  miles. 
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It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  whereof  the  southern  is  some- 
what the  longer,  by  the  stream  of  the  Khosr-Su;  which  coming 
from  the  north-west,  finds  its  way  through  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  and  then  runs   on  across  the  low  plain  to  the  Tigris. 

The  enceinte  of  Nineveh  forms  thus  an  irregular  trapezium, 
or  a  "triangle  with  its  apex  abruptly  cut  off  to  the  south."22 
The  breadth,  even  in  the  broadest  part— that  towards  the 
north — is  very  disproportionate  to  the  length,  standing  to  it  as 
four  to  nine,  or  as  1  to  2*25.  The  town  is  thus  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  so  far  Diodorus  truly  described  it ; "  though  his 
dimensions  greatly  exceed  the  truth.  The  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  somewhat  less  than  eight  miles,  instead  of  being  more  than 
fifty ;  and  the  area  which  they  include  is  1800  English  acres, 
instead  of  being  112,000! 

It  is  reckoned  that  in  a  populous  Oriental  town  we  may 
compute  the  inhabitants  at  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  hundred  per 
acre.  This  allows  a  considerable  space  for  streets,  open  squares, 
and  gardens,  since  it  assigns  but  one  individual  to  every  space 
of  fifty  square  yards.  According  to  such  a  mode  of  reckoning, 
the  population  of  ancient  Nineveh,  within  the  enceinte  here 
described,  may  be  estimated  at  175,000  souls.  No  city  of 
"Western  Asia  is  at  the  present  day  so  populous. 

In  the  above  description  of  the  ramparts  surrounding  Nine- 
veh, no  account  has  been  given  of  their  width  or  height.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  wall  wherewith  Ninus  surrounded 
his  capital  was  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots 
might  drive  side  by  side  along  the  top.  Xenophon,  who 
passed  close  to  the  ruins  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand, 
calls  the  height  150  feet,  and  the  width  50  feet.24  The  actual 
greatest  height  at  present  seems  to  be  46  feet ; ,2G  but  the  de- 
bris at  the  foot  of  the  walls  are  so  great,  and  the  crumbled 
character  of  the  walls  themselves  is  so  evident,  that  the  chief 
modern  explorer  inclines  to  regard  the  computation  of  Diodo- 
rus as  probably  no  exaggeration  of  the  truth. «  The  width  of 
the  walls,  in  their  crumbled  condition,  is  from  100  to  200  feet. 

The  mode  in  which  the  walls  were  constructed  seems  to  have 
been  the  following.  Up  to  a  certain  height— fifty  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon27 --they  were  composed  of  neatly-hewn  blocks 
of  a  fossilifcrous  limestone,  smoothed  and  polished  on  the  out- 
side.28 Above  this,  the  material  used  was  sun-dried  brick. 
The  stone  masonry  was  certainly  ornamented  along  its  top  by 
a  continuous  series  of  battlements  or  gradines  in  the  same 
material®  [PI-  XXXVII.,  Fig.  2];  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
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a  similar  ornamentation  crowned  the  upper  brick  structure.30 
The  wall  was  pierced  at  irregular  intervals  by  gates,  above 
which  rose  lofty  towers;  while  towers,  probably  of  lesser  ele- 
vation, occurred  also  in  the  portions  of  the  wall  intervening  be- 
tween  one  gate  and  another.  A  gate  in  the  north-western 
rampart  has  been  cleared  by  means  of  excavation,  the  form 
and  construction  of  which  will  best  appear  from  the  annexed 
ground-plan.  [PI.  XXXVII.,  Fig.  3.]  It  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  gateways,  whereof  the  inner  and  outer  were 
ornamented  with  colossal  human-headed  bulls  and  other  fig- 
ures, while  the  central  one  was  merely  panelled  with  slabs  of 
alabaster.  Between  the  gateways  were  two  large  chambers, 
To  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide,  which  were  thus  capable  of  con- 
taining a  considerable  body  of  soldiers.  The  chambers  and 
uatew^ays  are  supposed  to  have  been  arched  over,  like  the  cas- 
tles' gates  on  the  bas-reliefs.  The  gates  themselves  have 
wholly  disappeared ;  but  the  debris  which  filled  both  the  cham- 
bers and  the  passages  contained  so  much  charcoal  that  it  is 
thought  they  must  have  been  made,  not  of  bronze,  like  the 
gates  of  Babylon,31  but  of  wood.  The  ground  within  the  gate- 
way was  paved  with  large  slabs  of  limestone,  still  bearing  the 
marks  of  chariot  wheels.32 

The  castellated  rampart  which  thus  surrounded  and  guarded 
N  i  neveh  did  not  constitute  by  any  means  its  sole  defence.     Out- 
side the  stone  basement  wall  lay  on  every  side  a  water  barrier, 
consisting  on  the  west  and  south  of  natural  river  courses ;  oiv 
the  north  and  east,  of  artificial  channels  into  which  water  was 
conducted  from  the  Khosr-su.     The  northern  and  eastern  walls 
were  skirted  along  their  whole  length  by  a  broad  and  deep 
moat,  into  which  the  Khosr-su  was  made  to  flow  by  occupying 
its  natural  bed  with  a  strong  dam,  carried  across  it  in  the  line 
of  the  eastern  wall,  and  at  the  point  where  the  stream  now 
enters  the  enclosure.     On  meeting  this  obstruction,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains,  the  waters  divided,  and  while 
part  flowed  to  the  south-east,  and  reached  the  Tigris  by  the 
ravine  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  city,  which  is  a  natural 
water-course,  part  turned  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  north-west, 
and,  washing  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  and  the  whole  of 
the  northern  wall,  gained  the  Tigris  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  city,  where  a  second  dam  kept  it  at  a  sufficient  height. 
Moreover,  on  the  eastern  face,  which  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  weakest,  a  series  of  outworks  were  erected  for 
the  further  defence  of  the  city.     North  of  the  Khosr,  between 
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the  city  wall  and  that  river,  which  there  runs  parallel  to  the 
wall,  and  forms  a  sort  of  second  or  outer  moat,  there  are  traces 
of  a  detached  fort  of  considerable  size,  which  must  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  defences  in  that  quarter.  South  and  south- 
east of  the  Khosr,  the  works  are  still  more  elaborate.  In  the 
first  place,  from  a  point  where  the  Khosr  leaves  the  hills  and 
debouches  upon  comparatively  low  ground,  a  deep  ditch,  200 
feet  broad,  was  carried  through  compact  silicious  conglomerate 
for  upwards  of  two  miles,  till  it  joined  the  ravine  which  formed 
the  natural  protection  of  the  city  upon  the  south.  On  either 
side  of  this  ditch,  which  could  be  readily  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Khosr  at  its  northern  extremity,  was  built  a  broad 
and  lofty  wall ;  the  eastern  one,  which  forms  the  outermost  of 
the  defences,  rises  even  now  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  on  which  it  adjoins.  Further,  between  this  outer 
barrier  and  the  city  moat  was  interposed  a  species  of  demi- 
lune, guarded  by  a  double  wall  and  a  broad  ditch,  and  con- 
nected (as  is  thought)  by  a  covered  way  with  Nineveh  itself.33 
Thus  the  city  was  protected  on  this,  its  most  vulnerable  side, 
towards  the  centre  by  five  walls  and  three  broad  and  deep 
moats ;  towards  the  north,  by  a  wall,  a  moat,  the  Khosr,  and 
a  strong  outpost ;  towards  the  south,  by  two  moats,  and  three 
lines  of  rampart.  The  breadth  of  the  whole  fortification  on 
this  side  is  2200  feet,  or  not  far  from  half  a  mile.34  [PI. 
XXXVIII.] 

Such  was  the  site,  and  such  were  the  defences,  of  the  capital 
of  Assyria.  Of  its  internal  arrangements  but  little  can  be  said 
at  present,  since  no  general  examination  of  the  space  within 
the  ramparts  has  been  as  yet  made,  and  no  ancient  account  of 
the  interior  has  come  down  to  us.  We  can  only  see  that  the 
side  of  the  city  which  was  most  fashionable  was  the  western, 
which  immediately  overhung  the  Tigris;  since  here  were  tin1 
palaces  of  the  kings,  and  here  seem  also  to  have  been  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  richer  citizens;  at  least,  it  is  on  this  side,  in  the 
space  intervening  between  Koyunjik  and  the  northern  ram 
part,  that  the  only  very  evident  remains  of  edifices — besides 
the  great  mounds  of  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi-Yunus — are  found.35 
The  river  was  no  doubt  the  main  attraction ;  but  perhaps  the 
western  side  was  also  considered  the  most  secure,  as  Lying  fur- 
thest from  the  quarter  whence  alone  the  inhabitants  expected 
to  be  attacked,  namely,  the  east.  It  is  impossible1  at  present 
to  give  any  account  of  the  character  of  the  houses  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  streets.     Perhaps  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
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when  more  systemal  ic  and  continuous  efforts  will  be  made  by 
the  enterprise  of  Europe  to  obtain  full  knowledge  of  all  the  re- 
mains which  still  lie  buried  at  this  interesting  site.  Nosuchdis- 
coveriesare  indeed  to  be  expected  as  those  which  have  recently 
startled  the  world ;  but  patient  explorers  would  still  be  sure  of 
an  ample  reward,  were  they  to  glean  after  Layard  in  the  field 
!>■  >m  which  he  swept  so  magnificent  a  harvest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING. 
"  rpdju/aara  'Aaavpia"— Herod,  iv.  87. 

There  has  never  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
learned  with  regard  to  the  language  spoken  by  the  Assyrians. 
As  the  Biblical  genealogy  connected  Asshur  with  Eber  and 
A  rani,1  while  the  Greeks  plainly  regarded  the  Syrians,  Assyr- 
ians, and  Babylonians  as  a  single  race,2  it  was  always  supposed 
that  the  people  thus  associated  must  have  possessed  a  tongue 
allied,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Chaldee.  These  tongues  were  known  to  be  dialectic  varieties 
of  a  single  form  of  speech — the  Semitic;  and  it  was  conse- 
quently the  general  belief,  before  any  Assyrian  inscriptions 
had  been  disinterred,  that  the  Assyrian  language  was  of  this 
type,  either  a  sister  tongue  to  the  three  above  mentioned,  or 
else  identical  with  some  one  of  them.  The  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  theory  was  the  supposed  Medo-Persic  or  Arian 
character  of  a  certain  number  of  Assyrian  royal  names ;  but 
this  difficulty  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  met  by  a  sugges- 
tion  that  the  ruling  tribe  might  have  been  of  Median  descent, 
and  have  maintained  its  own  national  appellatives,  while  the 
mass  of  the  population  belonged  to  a  different  race.3  Eecent 
discoveries  have  shown  that  this  last  suggestion  was  needless, 
as  the  difficulty  which  it  was  intended  to  meet  does  not  exist. 
The  Assyrian  names  which  either  history  or  the  monuments 
have  handed  down  to  us  are  Semitic,  and  not  Arian.  It  is 
only  among  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  put 
forth  by  Ctesias  that  Arian  names,  such  as  Xerxes,  Arius, 
Armamithres,  Mithraeus,  etc.,  are  to  be  found. 

Together  with  the  true  names  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the 
mounds  of  Mesopotamia  have  yielded  up  a  mass  of  documents 
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iji  the  Assyrian  language,  from  which  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  one  day  acquire  as  full  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  and 
vocabulary  as  we  possess  at  present  of  Greek  or  Latin.  These 
documents  have  confirmed  the  previous  belief  that  the  tongue 
is  Semitic.  They  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  long  inscriptions 
upon  the  slabs  of  stone  with  which  the  walls  of  palaces  were 
panelled,  sometimes  occupying  the  stone  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  sculpture,  sometimes  carried  across  the  dress  of  figures, 
always  carefully  cut,  and  generally  in  good  preservation.4 
Next  in  importance  to  these  memorials  are  the  hollow  cylin- 
ders, or,  more  strictly  speaking,  hexagonal  or  octagonal  prisms, 
made  in  extremely  fine  and  thin  terracotta,5  which  the  Assyr- 
ian kings  used  to  deposit  at  the  corners  of  temples,  inscribed 
with  an  account  of  their  chief  acts  and  with  numerous  relig- 
ious invocations.  [PL  XXXIX.,  Fig.  1.]  These  cylinders  vary 
from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  are  covered 
closely  with  a  small  writing,  which  it  often  requires  a  good 
magnifying  glass  to  decipher.  A  cylinder  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
(about  B.C.  1180)  contains  thirty  lines  in  a  space  of  six  inches, 
or  five  lines  to  an  inch,  which  is  nearly  as  close  as  the  type  of 
the  present  volume.  This  degree  of  closeness  is  exceeded  on 
a  cylinder  of  Asshur-bani-pal1s  (about  B.C.  660),  where  the 
lines  are  six  to  the  inch,  or  as  near  together  as  the  type  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  If  the  complexity  of  the  Assyrian  char- 
acters be  taken  into  account,  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  inscription  was  in  every  case  impressed  by  the  hand, 
this  minuteness  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  surprising.  It  is 
not  favorable  to  legibility;  and  the  patience  of  cuneiform 
scholars  has  been  severely  tried  by  a  mode  of  writing  which 
sacrifices  everything  to  the  desire  of  crowding  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  words  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  In 
one  respect,  however,  facility  of  reading  is  consulted,  for  the 
inscriptions  on  the  cylinders  are  not  carried  on  in  continuous 
lines  round  all  the  sides,  but  are  written  in  columns,  each  col- 
umn occupying  a  side.  The  lines  are  thus  tolerably  short ; 
and  the  whole  of  a  sentence  is  brought  before  the  eye  at  once. 
Besides  slabs  and  cylinders,  the  written  memorials  of  As- 
syria comprise  inscribed  bulls  and  lions,  stone  obelisks,  clay  tab- 
lets, bricks,  and  engraved  seals.  The  seals  generally  resemble 
those  of  the  Chalda^ans,  which  have  been  already  described ;  •'• 
but  are  somewhat  more  elaborate,  and  more  varied  in  their 
character.  [PI.  XXXIX.,  Fig.  2.]  They  do  not  very  often  ex- 
hibit any  writing;  but  occasionally  they  are  inscribed  with 
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the  name  of  their  owner,1  while  in  a  few  instances  they  show 
an  inscription  of  some  length.  The  clay  tablets  are  both  mi 
morons  and  envious.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  ranging  from 
nine  inches  long  by  six  and  a  half  wide,  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  by  an  inch  wide,  or  even  less.8  [PI.  XL.,  Fig.  2.  j  Some- 
times they  are  entirely  covered  with  writing;  while  some- 
times they  exhibit  on  a  portion  of  their  surface  the  impressi<  >ns 
<A'  seals,  mythological  emblems,  and  tin*  like.  Some  thou- 
sands of  them  have  been  recovered;  and  they  are  found  to 
be  of  the  most  varied  character.  Many  are  historical,  si  ill 
more  mythological;  some  are  linguistic,  some  geographic, 
some  again  astronomical.  It  is  anticipated  that,  when  they 
are  deciphered,  we  shall  obtain  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of 
Assyrian  science,  and  shall  be  able  by  this  means  to  trace  a 
large  portion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  to  an  Oriental 
source.  Here  is  a  mine  still  very  little  worked,  from  which 
patient  and  cautious  investigators  may  one  day  extract  the 
most  valuable  literary  treasures.  The  stone  obelisks  are  but 
few,  and  are  mostly  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  One  alone 
is  perfect — the  obelisk  in  black  basalt,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lay- 
art  1  at  Nimrud,  which  has  now  for  many  years  been  in  the 
British  Museum.  [PI.  XL.,  Fig.  1.]  This  monument  is  sculpt- 
ured on  each  of  its  four  sides,  in  part  with  writing  and  in  part 
with  bas-reliefs.  It  is  about  seven  feet  high,  and  two  feet 
broad  at  the  base,  tapering  gently  towards  the  summit,  which 
is  crowned  with  three  low  steps,  or  gradines.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  occupies  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  each  side, 
and  is  also  carried  along  the  spaces  between  the  bas-reliefs, 
consists  of  210  clearly  cut  lines,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant documents  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count  of  various  victories  gained  by  the  monarch  who  set  it 
up.  and  of  the  tribute  brought  him  by  several  princes.9  The 
inscribed  lions  and  bulls  are  numerous.  They  commonly 
guard  the  portals  of  palaces,  and  are  raised  in  a  bold  relief  on 
alabaster  slabs.  The  writing  does  not  often  trench  upon  th  * 
sculpture,  but  covers  all  those  portions  of  the  slabs  which  are 
not  occupied  by  the  animal.  It  is  usually  a  full  account  of 
some  particular  campaign,  which  was  thus  specially  com- 
memorated, giving  in  detail  what  is  far  more  briefly  expressed 
in  the  obelisk  and  slab  inscriptions. lJ 

This  review  of  the  various  kinds  of  documents  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Assyria,  seems  to  show 
that  two  materials  were  principally  in  use  among  the  people 
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for  literary  purposes,  namely,  stone  and  moist  clay.  The 
monarchs  used  the  former  most  commonly,  though  sometime- 
they  condescended  for  some  special  object  to  the  coarser  and 
more  fragile  material.  Private  persons  in  their  business  trans- 
actions, literary  and  scientific  men  in  their  compositions,  em- 
ployed the  latter,  on  which  it  was  possible  to  write  rapidly 
with  a  triangular  instrument,  and  which  was  no  doubt  far 
cheaper  than  the  slabs  of  fine  stone,  which  were  preferred  for 
the  royal  inscriptions.  The  clay  documents,  when  wanted  for 
instruction  or  as  evidence,  were  carefully  baked;  and  thus  it 
is  that  they  have  come  down  to  us,  despite  their  fragility, 
often  in  as  legible  a  condition,  with  the  letters  as  clear  and 
sharp,  as  any  legend  on  marble,  stone,  or  metal  that  we  pos- 
sess belonging  to  Greek  or  even  to  Roman  times.  The  besl 
clay,  skilfully  baked,  is  a  material  quite  as  enduring  as  either 
stone  or  metal,11  resisting  many  influences  better  than  either 
of  those  materials. 

It  may  still  be  asked,  did  not  the  Assyrians  use  other  mate- 
rials also?  Did  they  not  write  with  ink  of  some  kind  on  paper, 
or  leather,  or  parchment?  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians 
had  invented  a  kind  of  thick  paper  many  centuries  before  the 
Assyrian  power  arose;12  and  it  is  further  certain  that  the 
later  Assyrian  kings  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Egypt. 
Under  such  circumstances,  can  we  suppose  that  they  did  not 
import  paper  from  that  country  ?  Again,  the  Persians,  we  are 
told,  used  parchment  for  their  public  records.13  Are  not  the 
Assyrians  a  much  more  ingenious  people,  likely  to  have  done 
the  same,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent?  There  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence by  which  these  questions  can  be  determinately  answered. 
No  document  on  any  of  the  materials  suggested  has  been 
found.  No  ancient  author  states  that  the  Assyrians  or  the 
Babylonians  used  them.14  Had  it  not  been  for  one  piece  of  in- 
direct evidence,  it  would  have  seemed  nearly  certain  that  they 
were  not  employed  by  the  Mesopotamia^  races.  In  some  of 
the  royal  palaces,  however,  small  lumps  of  fine  clay  have 
been  found,  bearing  the  impressions  of  seals,  and  exhibiting 
traces  of  the  string  by  which  they  were  attached  to  docu- 
ments, while  the  documents  themselves,  being  of  a  different 
material,  have  perished,15  It  seems  probable  that  in  these  in- 
stances some  substance  like  paper  or  parchment  was  used: 
and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  clay  was  the 
most  common,  and  stone  an  ordinary  writing  material  among 
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the  Assyrians,  some  third  substance,  probably  Egyptian  paper, 
was  also  know  q,  and  was  used  occasionally,  though  somewhat 
rarely,  for  public  documents. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  style  and  nature  of 
the  Assyrian  writing.  Derived  evidently  from  the  Chaldsean, 
it  is  Car  less  archaic  in  type,  presenting  no  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  objects,  and  but  a  few  characters  where  the  pictorial 
representations  can  be  traced.  It  is  in  no  case  wholly  recti- 
linear: and  indeed  preserves  the  straight  line  only  in  a  very 

few  characters,  as inl [7^=137  for  "house, "In  Yfor  "gate," 


for  ' '  temple,  altar, "  and  4  ^^^  for  ' '  fish, "  all  which 


are  in  the  later  inscriptions  superseded  by  simpler  forms. 
The  wedge  may  thus  be  said  to  be  almost  the  sole  element  of 
the  writing— the  Avedge,  however,  under  a  great  variety  of 

forms — sometimes  greatly  elongated,   as  thus    > , 

sometimes  contracted  to  a  triangle  >- ,  sometimes  broadened 

out  W- ,  sometimes  doubled  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  arrow- 
head ^  ,  and  placed  in  every  direction— horizontal,  perpen- 
dicular, and  diagonal. 

The  number  of  characters  is  very  great.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
in  the  year  1851,  published  a  list  of  246,  or,  including  variants, 
366  characters,  as  occurring  in  the  inscriptions  known  to 
him.M  M.  Oppert,  in  1858,  gave  318  forms  as  those  "most  in 
use." 17  Of  course  it  is  at  once  evident  that  this  alphabet  can- 
not represent  elementary  sounds.  The  Assyrian  characters 
do.  in  fact,  correspond,  not  to  letters,  according  to  our  notion 
of  letters,  but  to  syllables.  These  syllables  are  either  mere 
vowel  sounds,  such  as  we  represent  by  our  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  or  such  sounds  accompanied  by  one  or  two  conso- 
nants. 

The  vowels  are  not  very  numerous.  The  Assyrians  recognize 
three  only  as  fundamental— «,  i,  and  u.     Besides  these  they 
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have  the  diphthongs  ow,  nearly  equivalent  to  e,  and  au,  nearly 
equivalent  too.18  The  vowels  i  and  u  have  also  the  powers, 
respectively,  of  y  and  v. 

The  consonant  sounds  recognized  in  the  language  are  sixteen 
in  number.  They  are  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dental  tenues, 
p,  k,  t;  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dental  medice,  b,  g,  d;  the  gut- 
tural and  dental  aspirates  kh  (=  Heb.  m  and  th  (—  Greek  6) ; 
the  liquids  I,  m,19  n,  r;  and  the  sibilants,  s,  sh  (=  Heb.  #),  ts 
(=  Heb.  2f),  and  2;.  The  system  here  is  nearly  that  of  the  He- 
brews, from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  absence  of  the  simple 
aspirate  n, 20  of  the  guttural  y,  and  of  the  aspirated  3  (ph).  It 
has  no  sound  which  the  Hebrew  has  not. 

From  these  sounds,  combined  with  the  simple  vowels,  comes 
the  Assyrian  syllabarium,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  consonants 
themselves,  the  characters  were  assigned.  In  the  first  place, 
each  consonant  being  capable  of  two  combinations  with  each 
simple  vowel,  could  give  birth  naturally  to  six  simple  sylla- 
bles, each  of  which  would  be  in  the  Assyrian  system  repre- 
sented by  a  character.  Six  characters,  for  instance,  entirely 
different  from  one  another,  represented  pa,  pi,  pu,  ap,  ip,  up : 
six  others,  ka,  ki,  7cu,  ok,  ik,  ulc;  six  others  again,  ta,  ti,  tu,  at, 
it.  nf. 

If  this  rule  were  carried  out  in  every  case,  the  sixteen  con- 
sonant sounds  would,  it  is  evident,  produce  ninety-six  char- 
acters, the  actual  number,  however,  formed  in  this  way,  is 
only  seventy -five,  since  there  are  seven  of  the  consonants 
which  only  combine  with  the  vowels  in  one  way.  Thus  we 
have  ba,  bi,  bu,  but  not  ab,  ib,  ub;  ga,  gi,  gn,  but  not  ag,  ig,ug; 
and  so  on.  The  sounds  regarded  as  capable  of  only  one  com- 
bination are  the  medice,  b,  g,  d  ;  the  aspirates  kh,  th  :  and  the 
sibilants  ts  and  z. 

Such  is  the  first  and  simplest  syllabarium:  but  the  Assyrian 
system  does  not  stop  here.  It  proceeds  to  combine  with  each 
simple  vowel  sound  two  consonants,  one  preceding  the  vowel 
and  the  other  following  it.  If  this  plan  were  followed  out  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  the  result  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  syllabarium  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  sounds. 
each  having  its  proper  character,  which  would  raise  the  num- 
ber of  characters  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred!  For- 
tunately for  the  student,  phonetic  laws  and  ether  causes  have 
intervened  to  check  this  extreme  luxuriance;  and  the  combi- 
nations of  this  kind  which  are  known  to  exist,  instead  of 
amounting  to  the  full  limit  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
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arc  under  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  known  Assyrian  alpha- 
bet is,  however,  in  this  way  raised  from  eighty,  or.  including 
variants,  one  hundred,  to  between  two  hundred  and  forty  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  characters. 

Further,  there  is  another  kind  of  character  quite  different 
from  these,  which  Orientalists  have  called  "determinatives.'1 
Certain  classes  of  words  have  a  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  to 
them,  most  commonly  the  former,  by  which  their  general 
character  is  indicated.  The  names  of  gods,  of  men,  of  cities, 
of  tribes,  of  wild  animals,  of  domestic  animals,  of  metals,  of 
months,  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  of  dignities,  are  thus 
accompanied.  The  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  may  have  origi- 
nally represented  a  word;  but  when  used  in  the  way  here 
spoken  of,  it  is  believed  that  it  was  not  sounded,  but  served 
simply  to  indicate  to  the  reader  the  sort  of  word  which  was 


placed  before  him.    Thus  a  single  perpendicular  wedge, 

indicates  that  the  next  word  will  be  the  name  of  a  man ;  such 
a  wedge,  preceded  by  two  horizontal  ones,  ^^^-Y  ,  tells  us  to 

expect  the  appellative  of  a  god ;  while  other  more  complicated 
combinations  are  used  in  the  remaining  instances.  There  are 
about  ten  or  twelve  characters  of  this  description. 

Finally,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  characters  which 
have  been  called  ' '  ideographs, "  or  "  monograms. "  Most  of  the 
gods,  and  various  cities  and  countries,  are  represented  by  a 
group  of  wedges,  which  is  thought  not  to  have  a  real  phonetic 
force,  but  to  be  a  conventional  sign  for  an  idea,  much  as  the 
Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  etc. ,  are  non-phonetic  signs  represent- 
ing the  ideas,  one,  two,  three,  etc.  The  known  characters  of 
this  description  are  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  known  Assyrian  characters  are  thus  brought  up  nearly 
to  three  hundred !  There  still  remain  a  considerable  number 
which  are  either  wholly  unknown,  or  of  which  the  meaning  is 
known,  while  the  phonetic  value  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined. M.  Oppert's  Catalogue  contains  fourteen  of  the  former 
and  fifty-nine  of  the  latter  class. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  monumental  evidence 
accords  with  the  traditional  belief  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Assyrian  language,  which  is  unmistakably  Semitic.  Not 
only  does  the  vocabulary  present  constant  analogies  to  other 
Semitic  dialects,  but  the  phonetic  laws  and  the  grammatical 
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forms  are  equally  of  this  type.  At  the  same  time  the  language 
has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  separate  it  from  its  kindred 
tongues,  and  constitute  it  a  distinct  form  of  Semitic  speech, 
not  a  mere  variety  of  any  known  form.  It  is  neither  Hebrew, 
nor  Arabic,  nor  Phoenician,  nor  Chaldee,  nor  Syriac,  but  a 
sister  tongue  to  these,  having  some  analogies  with  all  of  them, 
and  others,  more  or  fewer,  with  each.  On  the  whole,  its  closest 
relationship  seems  to  be  with  the  Hebrew,  and  its  greatest  di- 
vergence from  the  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  with  which  it  was  yet, 
locally,  in  immediate  connection. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  full  illustration  of  these  state- 
ments in  the  present  place  would  be  manifestly  unfitting.  It 
would  be  to  quit  the  province  of  the  historian  and  archaeolo- 
gist, in  order  to  enter  upon  that  of  the  comparative  philologer 
or  the  grammarian.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of 
illustration  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  show  that  the  state- 
ments above  made  are  not  mere  theories,  but  have  a  substan- 
tial basis. 

The  Semitic  character  of  the  vocabulary  will  probably  be 
felt  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  following  lists  :— 


NOUNS  SUBSTANTIVE. 

Abu,  "a  father."    Compare  Heb.  X,  ^N ;  Arabic  abou. 
Ummu,  "  a  mother."    Comp.  Heb.  DX,  and  Arabic  um. 
Akhu,  "  a  brother."    Comp.  Heb.  ItK,  'PIN. 
Pal  or  bal,  "  a  son."    Comp.  Syriac  bar,  and  perhaps  Heb.  J3. 
llu,  "God."    Comp.  Heb.  Sx,  RiSK;  Arabic  Allah. 
Sarru,  "a  king."    Comp.  Heb.  *ti?. 

Malik,  "  a  prince."    Comp.  Heb.  !j7Q,  and  Arabic  malik. 
Bilu,  "  a  lord."    Comp.  Heb.  ^3. 

Nisu,  "  a  man."  Comp.  Heb.  #-1JN,    "  a  mortal,"  and  Chakl.  D^tSO,  "  women ." 
Dayan,  "a  judge."    Comp.  Heb.  JH,  from  pi.  judicare. 
Sumu,  "a  name."    Comp.  Heb.  D5£\ 
Sami,  "  heaven."    Comp.  Heb.  D^Ef,  "  the  heavens." 
Jrtsit,  "  the  earth."    Comp.  Heb.  pN. 
Shamas,  "the  sun."    Comp.  Heb.  £'Dt#. 
Thin,  "  the  moon."    Comp.  Syriac  sin. 

Mai-rat,  or  varrat,  "  the  sea."    Comp.  Arabic  balu\  "  a  lake  "(f).    Or  may  the 
root  be  ID,  "  bitter  "  ?    Comp.  Lat.  mare,  a-marus. 

Nahar,  "a  river."    Comp.  Heb.  Tl3,  and   Arabic  nahr. 
Yumu,  "day."    Comp.  Heb.  Dl\ 
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Iiamji,  M  the  world."    Comp.  Heb.  DIW. 

•//.  "a city."    Camp.  Heb.  TV. 

tf/7.  "a  house.'1    Comp.  Heb.  JY3. 

AW),  "agate."    Comp.  Chald.  1133,  and  Arabic  6oo. 

J.isau,  ■■  a  tongue,"  or  "  language."  Comp.  Heb.  p'K'v ;  Chald.  JB'*?. 

.l.-c;.  ••  a  place."    Comp.  Chald.  V\X. 

Mitx,  "death."    Comp.  Heb.  DID. 

Snsu.  "a  horse."    Comp.  Heb.   D-1D. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Rctbu,  "great."    Comp.  Heb.  3"^;   whence  the    well-known  Rabbi  (NjH),  "a 
great  one,  a  doctor." 

ZbOu,"gOOd."    Comp.  Chald.  3D.  and  Heb.    31B. 

Boshu,  "bad."    Comp.  Heb.  BT3D,  "a  base  one,"  from  5713.  "to  be  ashamed." 
Mctdut,  "many."    Comp.  Heb.  ^X^D.  "exceedingly." 
Rvk,  "  far.  wide."    Comp.  Heb.  Dim. 

NUMERALS. 
[The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  conjectural.] 

Ishtin,  "  one  "  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  TI01f,  in  T^'TOY,  "eleven." 

Rhit,  "  one  "  (fern.)    Comp.  Heb.  fTIX. 

Shanai,  "  two  "  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  D'Jtf,  *}&. 

shahhat,  " three  "  (masc.)     Comp.  Heb.  ntfStf . 

Shilcuh,  "  three  "  (fern.)    Comp.  Heb.  tfSt?. 

Arbat,  "  four  "  (masc;)    Comp.  Heb.  n¥3")N. 

.  Irfca,  "  four"  (fern.)    Comp.  Heb.  ¥3"1N. 

Khainshat,  "five "  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  n!0Dn. 

Khamish,  "  five  "  (fern.)    Comp.  Heb.  #nn. 

Shashat,  "  six  "  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  n##. 

Shush,  "  six  *'  (fem.)    Comp.  Heb.  #2*. 

sluhit,  "seven"  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  ni*3ty. 

SWW,  "  seven  "  (fem.)    Comp.  Heb.  X3£\ 

Shamnat;*  "eight"  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  T\2DW. 

nshit*   "  nine  "  (masc.)    Comp.  Heb.  rii'C'il. 

Kate,*  " nine  "  (fem.)     Comp.  Heb.  Jftfn. 

&r#,  "ten  "(masc.)       Comp.  Heb.  mi£'3f. 

hri,  "ten"  (fem.)    Comp.  Heb.  ifetf. 

Zsrai,  "twenty."     Comp.  Heb.  Q'ntyy. 

Shilashai,  "thirty."    Comp.  Heb.  O'E/Stf. 
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Irba'ai,  "  forty."    Comp.  Heb.  D*2f31X. 
Kliamshai,  "fifty."    Comp.  Heb.  D'K'On. 
Shishai,  "sixty."    Comp.  Heb.  W&&. 
Shibai,  "seventy."    Comp.  Heb.  WX2&. 
Shamnai*  "eighty."    Comp.    Heb.  D^DJ^. 
Tishat,  "  ninety."  Comp.  Heb.  DWH. 
Mai,  or  Mi,  "  a  hundred."    Comp.  Heb.  HXD. 

PRONOUNS. 
[The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  conjectural.! 

AKahu,"I."    Heb.  OJX. 

Atta,  "  thou  "  (masc.)    Heb.  nfftt. 

Atti*  "  thou  "  (fern.)    Heb.  fiN. 

Shu,  "he."    Heb.  WPl. 

Shi,  "she."    Heb.  KT|. 

Aanalchni  (?),  "  we."    Heb.  OnJK. 

^4fh<»,*  "ye  "  (masc.)    Heb.  D.HX. 

^Ittm,*  "ye  "  (fern.)    Heb.  jj^N. 

Shunut,  or  Sftim,  "they  "  (masc.)    Heb.  fim,  Dfl. 

Shinat,  or  S/u'»,  "they  "  (fem.)  Heb.  nXI,  Tl. 

.Ma,  "  who,  which."    Heb.  lift. 

17/Zit,  "that."    Heb.  Jl^N,  "these." 

VERBS. 

A lak,  "to  go."    Heb.  ^n. 

Hakhar,  " to  collect."    Comp.  Heb.  T!3,  "to  seleo*." 

ftrma,  "to  create,  to  build."    Heb.  H13. 

Dana,  "to  give,"  in  Niphal,  nadan.    Heb.  |HJ. 

Din,  "  to  judge."    Heb.  JH. 

7)m,V,  "to kill."  Comp.  Heb.  ppT  "to  beat  small;  "  IjH,  "to  pound  or  bruise.* 

Chald.  in. 

7fc/r,  "  to  pass,  cross."    Heb.  13¥. 

•  //m.s/i,  "  to  make."    Comp.  Chald.  *12¥. 

'Irish,  "  to  ask,  pray."  Comp.  Heb.  fiKhX,    "  request,  desire." 

Natsar,  "  to  guard."  Heb.  12f  J. 

jVaza,  "  to  leap."    Heb.  T\t2. 

"Nazal,  "  to  flow,  sink,  descend."    Heb.  vJJ. 

Pakad,  "to entrust."    Heb.  ~!p3. 

Sfa.e/a,  "  to  grow,  become  great."    He1>.  XJU/. 


Plate  XLIX. 


No.  II. — Assyrian  Temple  (Khorsabad). 


y^\i/////  Fi*  2- 


Ficr.  3. 


^o.  III,— Assyrian   Temple. 

from  Lord  Aberdeen's 

black  stone. 


No. IV.  Assyrian  temple  (Nimiud). 
Fig.  4. 


No.  V.  Adrian  temple  (Noath  Palace,  Kojunjik). 
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Shaken,"  to  dwell."    Beb.  pK\ 

shatur,  "to  write."    Oomp.  Chakl.  N^Diy,  "ft  written  contract." 
Taabai,  "to  hold,  possess."    Comp,  Heb.  J"D2f,  "a  bundle;"  Arab,  tmbat,  "to 
bold  tight;"  Chald.  nri32»,  ••tongs." 

ADVERBS,  CONJUNCTIONS,  ETC. 

r.  "and."    Beb.*  or  1. 

La,  or  uZ,  "not.*'    Heb.  1/. 

Lopant,  "  before  the  face  of."    Heb.  ^Jfl    /X. 

TsillL  "by  favor  of."    Heb.  "HlX. 

'Hat,  "  except."    Chald.  tfSx. 

Adi,  "until."    Heb.  IV. 

Ki,  "if."    Heb.  "3. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  chief  grammatical 
laws  and  forms.  There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between 
the  Assyrian  language  and  the  Hebrew,  namely,  that  the 
f<  >rmer  has  no  article.  In  this  it  resembles  the  Syriac,  which 
is  likewise  deficient  in  this  part  of  speech. 

Assyrian  nouns,  like  Hebrew  ones,  are  all  either  masculine  or 
feminine.  Feminine  nouns  end  ordinarily  in  -at  or  -it,  as 
Hebrew  ones  in  -eth,  -ith,  -ath,  or -ah.  There  is  a  dual  number, 
as  in  Hebrew,  and  it  has  the  same  limited  use,  being  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  those  objects  which  form  a  pair.  The 
plural  masculine  is  commonly  formed  by  adding  -i  or  ani  to 
the  singular — terminations  which  recall  the  Hebrew  addition 
of  D1"" ;  but  sometimes  by  adding  -id  or  -uti,  to  which  there  is 
no  analogy  in  Hebrew.21  The  plural  feminine  is  made  by 
changing  -it  into  -et,  and  -at  into  -at,  or  (if  the  word  does  not 
end  in  t ),  by  adding  -at.  Here  again  there  is  resemblance  to, 
though  not  identity  with,  the  Hebrew,  which  forms  the  femi- 
nine plural  in  -oth  (m*"). 

Assyrian,  like  Hebrew,  adjectives,  agree  in  gender  and 
number  with  their  substantives.  They  form  the  feminine  sin- 
gular in  at,  the  plural  masculine  in  -i  and  -ut,  the  plural 
feminine  in  -at  and  -et. 

In  Assyrian,  as  in  all  other  Semitic  languages,  the  posses- 
sive pronouns  are  expressed  by  suffixes.  These  suffixes  are, 
for  the  first  person  singular,  -ya,  or  -iya  (Heb.  *-) ;  for  the  sec- 
<  >nd  person  singular  masculine,  -ka  (Heb.  sp") ;  for  the  second 
person  singular  feminine,  -ki  (Heb.  y>) ;  for  the  third  person 
singular  masculine,  -shu  (Heb.  C);  for  the  third  person  sin- 
12 
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gular  feminine,  -sha  (Heb.  rr) ;  for  the  first  person  plural,  ~n 
(Heb.  1J-) ;  for  the  second  person  plural  masculine,  -kun  (Heb. 
DD"") ;  for  the  second  person  plural  feminine,  -kin  (Heb.  p-j ; 
for  the  third  person  plural  masculine,  .s//  ww  (Heb.  D~) ;  for 
the  third  person  plural  feminine,  shin  (Heb.  p).  The  resem- 
blance, it  will  be  seen,  is  in  most  cases  close,  though  in  only- 
one  is  there  complete  identity. 

Assyrian  verbs  have  five  principal  and  four  secondary 
voices.  Only  two  of  these — the  kal  and  the  niphal — are 
exactly  identical  with  the  Hebrew.  The  pael,  however,  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  Hebrew  piel,  and  the  aphel  to  the  He- 
brew hiphil.  In  addition  to  these  we  find  enumerated  the 
shaphil,  the  iphteal,  the  iphta'al,  the  ista/phal,  and  the 
itaphal.     Several  of  these  are  well-known  forms  in  Chaldee. 

It  is  peculiar  to  Assyrian  to  have  no  distinctions  of  tense. 
The  same  form  of  the  verb  serves  for  the  present,  the  past, 
and  the  future.  The  only  distinctions  of  mood  are  an  imper- 
ative and  an  infinitive,  besides  the  indicative.  There  is  also, 
in  each  voice,  one  participle. 

The  verbs  are  conjugated  by  the  help  of  pronominal  suffixes 
and  prefixes,  chiefly  the  latter,  like  the  future  (present)  tense 
in  Hebrew.  The  suffixes  and  prefixes  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  used  in  Hebrew. 

For  further  particulars  on  this  interesting  subject  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  the  modest  but  excellent  work  of  M.  Oppert, 
entitled  "  Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  Assyrienne," 22  from  which 
the  greater  portions  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  OTHER  ARTS. 
44  Architecti  multarum  artium  solertes."— Mos.  Chor.  (De  Assyriis)  i.  15. 

The  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  arts  among  them  which  such  words 
imply,  were  matters  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who. 
however,  had  little  ocular  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  accepted  it 
upon  the  'strength  of  a  very  clear  and  uniform  tradition. 
More  fortunate  than  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity,  whose 
comparative  proximity  to  the  time  proved  no  advantage  to 
them,  we  possess  in  the  exhumed  remains  of  this  interesting 
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people  a  mass  of  evidence  upon  the  point,  which,  although  in 
many  respects  sadly  incomplete,  still  enables  us  to  form  a 
judgment  for  ourselves  upon  the  subject,  and  to  believe — on 
better  .mounds  than  they  possessed— the  artistic  genius  and 
multiform  ingenuity  of  the  Assyrians.  As  architects,  as  de- 
signers, as  sculptors,  as  metallurgists,  as  engravers,  as  uphol- 
sterers, as  workers  in  ivory,  as  glass-blowers,  as  embroiderers 
of  dresses,  it  is  evident  that  they  equalled,  if  they  did  not  ex- 
ceed, all  other  Oriental  nations.  It  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent chapter  to  give  some  account  of  their  skill  in  these  various 
respects.  Something  is  now  known  of  them  all  ;  and  though 
in  every  case  there  are  points  still  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
recourse  must  therefore  be  had  upon  occasion  to  conjecture, 
enough  appears  certainly  made  out  to  justify  such  an  attempt 
as  the  present,  and  to  supply  a  solid  groundwork  of  fact  valu- 
able in  itself,  even  if  it  be  insufficient  to  sustain  in  addition 
any  large  amount  of  hypothetical  superstructure. 

The  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  will  naturally  engage  our 
attention  at  the  outset.  It  is  from  an  examination  of  their  edi- 
fices that  we  have  derived  almost  all  the  knowledge  which  Ave 
possess  of  their  progress  in  every  art ;  and  it  is  further  as  arch- 
itects that  they  always  enjoyed  a  special  repute  among  their 
neighbors.  Hebrew  and  Armenian  united  with  Greek  tradi- 
tion in  representing  the  Assyrians  as  notable  builders  at  a 
very  early  time.  When  Asshur  ' '  went  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Shinar,"  it  was  to  build  cities,  one  of  which  is  expressly- 
called  "a  great  city." 1  When  the  Armenians  had  to  give  an 
account  of  the  palaces  and  other  vast  structures  in  their  coun- 
try, they  ascribed  their  erection  to  the  Assyrians.2  Similarly, 
when  the  Greeks  sought  to  trace  the  civilization  of  Asia  to  its 
source,  they  carried  it  back  to  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  whom 
they  made  the  founders,  respectively,  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon,3 the  two  chief  cities  of  the  early  world. 

Among  the  architectural  works  of  the  Assyrians,  the  first 
place  is  challenged  by  their  palaces.  Less  religious,  or  more 
servile,  than  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  they  make  their 
temples  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  dwellings  of  their 
kings,  to  which  indeed  the  temple  is  most  commonly  a  sort  of 
appendage.  In  the  palace  their  art  culminates — there  every 
effort  is  made,  every  ornament  lavished.  If  the  architecture 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces  be  fully  considered,  very  little  need  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  their  other  buildings. 

The  Assyrian  palace  stood  uniformly  on  an  artificial  plat- 
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form.  Commonly  this  platform  was  composed  of  sun  <hi<  <i 
bricks  in  regular  layers;  but  occasionally  the  material  used 
was  merely  earth  or  rubbish,  excepting  towards  the  ex] 
parts — the  sides  and  the  surface — which  were  always  either 
of  brick  or  of  stone.  In  most  cases  the  sides  were  protected  by 
massive  stone  masonry,  carried  perpendicularly  from  the  nat- 
ural ground  to  a  height  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  plat- 
form, and  either  made  plain  at  the  top  or  else  crowned  with 
stone  battlements  cut  into  gradines.  The  pavement  consisted 
in  part  of  stone  slabs,  in  part  of  kiln-dried  bricks  of  a  large 
size,  often  as  much  as  two  feet  square.  The  stone  slabs  were 
sometimes  inscribed,  sometimes  ornamented  with  an  eleganl 
pattern.  (See  PI.  XLL,  Fig.  2.)  Occasionally  theterracewas 
divided  into  portions  at  different  elevations,  which  were  con 
nected  by  staircases  or  inclined  planes.  The  ten-ace  commu 
nicated  in  the  same  way  with  the  level  ground  at  its  base, 
being  (as  is  probable)  sometimes  ascended  in  a  single  place. 
sometimes  in  several.  These  ascents  were  always  on  the  side 
where  the  palace  adjoined  upon  the  neighboring  town,  and 
were  thus  protected  from  hostile  attack  by  the  town  Avails. 
[PI.  XLL,  Fig.  1.]  Where  the  palace  abutted  upon  the  walls 
or  projected  beyond  them — and  the  palace  was  always  placed 
at  the  edge  of  a  town,  for  the  double  advantage,  probably,  of 
a  clear  view  and  of  fresh  air — the  platform  rose  perpendicu- 
larly or  nearly  so;  and  generally  a  water  protection,  a  river, 
a  moat,  or  a  broad  lake,  lay  at  its  base,  thus  rendering  attack'. 
except  on  the  city  side,  almost  impossible. 

The  platform  appears  to  have  been,  in  general  shape,  a  rect- 
angle, or  where  it  had  different  elevations,  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  rectangles.  The  mound  of  Khorsabad,  which  is  of 
this  latter  character,  resembles  a  gigantic  T.  [PI.  XLIL,  Fig. 

LI 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  rectangle  was 
always  exact.  Sometimes  its  outline  was  broken  by  angular 
projections  and  indentations,  as  in  the  plan  [PI.  XLIL,  Fig.  2],* 
where  the  shaded  parts  represent  actual  discoveries.  Some- 
times it  grew  to  be  irregular,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  portions, 
as  new  kings  arose  who  determined  on  fresh  erections.  This 
is  the  case  at  Nimrud.  where  the  platform  broadens  towards 
its  lower  or  southern  end,5  and  still  more  at  Koyunjik  and 
Nebbi  Yunus,6  where  the  rectangular  idea  has  been  so  overlaid 
as  to  have  almost  wholly  disappeared!  Palaces  were  com 
nionly  placed  near  one  edge   of  the  mounds-more  especially 
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near  the  river  edge     probably  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  the 
prospect,  and  of  the  cool  air  over  the  water. 

The  palace  itself  was  composed  of  three  main  elements, 
courts,  grand  halls,  and  small  private  apartments.  A  palace 
lias  usually  from  two  to  four  courts,  which  are  cither  square 
or  oblong,  and  vary  in  size  according  to  the  general  scale  of 
the  building.  In  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  edifices  yet  explored,  one  court  only  has  been 
found,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  120  feet  by  90.  At  Khor- 
sabad,  the  palace  of  Sargon  has  four  courts.  [PI.  XLIL,  Fig.  2.  ] 
Three  of  them  are  nearly  square,  the  largest  of  these  measur- 
ing 180  feet  each  way,  and  the  smallest  about  120  feet ;  the 
fourth  is  oblong,  and  must  have  been  at  least  250  feet  long  and 
150  feet  wide.  The  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koy  unjik,  a  much 
larger  edifice  than  the  palace  of  Sargon,  has  also  three  courts, 
which  are  respectively  93  feet  by  84,  124  feet  by  90,  and  154  feet 
by  125.  Esarhaddon's  palace  at  Nimrud  has  a  court  220  feet 
long  and  100  wide.7  These  courts  were  all  paved  either  with 
baked  bricks  of  large  size,  or  with  stone  slabs,  which  were  fre- 
quently patterned.8  Sometimes  the  courts  were  surrounded 
with  buildings ;  sometimes  they  abutted  upon  the  edge  of  the 
platform :  in  this  latter  case  they  were  protected  by  a  stone 
parapet,  which  (at  least  in  places)  was  six  feet  high. 

The  grand  halls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  constitute  their  most 
remarkable  feature.  Each  palace  has  commonly  several. 
They  are  apartments  narrow  for  their  length,  measuring  from 
three  to  five  times  their  own  width,  and  thus  having  always 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  galleries.  The  scale  upon  which 
they  are  built  is,  commonly,  magnificent.  In  the  palace  of 
Asshur-izir-pal  at  Nimrud,  the  earliest  of  the  discovered  edi- 
fices, the  great  hall  was  160  feet  long  by  nearly  40  broad.  In 
Sargon 's  palace  at  Khorsabad  the  size  of  no  single  room  was  so 
great ;  but  the  number  of  halls  was  remarkable,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  five  of  nearly  equal  dimensions.  The  largest  was 
116  feet  long,  and  33  wide;  the  smallest  87  feet  long,  and  25 
wide.  The  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyuhjik  contained  the 
most  spacious  apartment  yet  exhumed.  It  was  immediately 
inside  the  great  portal,  and  extended  in  length  180  feet,  with 
a  uniform  width  of  forty  feet.  In  one  instance  only,  so  far  as 
appears,  was  an  attempt  made  to  exceed  this  width.  In  the 
palace  of  Esarhaddon.  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  a  hall  was  de~ 
signed  intended  to  surpass  all  former  ones.  [PI.  XLIII. ,  Fig.  2.] 
Its  length  was  to  be  165  feet,  and  its  width  62  ;  consequently  it 
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would  have  been  nearly  one-third  larger  than  the  great  hall  of 
Sennacherib,  its  area  exceeding  10,000  square  feet.  But  the 
builder  who  had  designed  this  grand  structure  appears  to  have 
been  unable  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  roof  over 
so  vast  an  expanse.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  divide  his 
hall  by  a  wall  down  the  middle ;  which,  though  he  broke  it  in 
an  unusual  way  into  portions,  and  kept  it  at  some  distance 
from  both  ends  of  the  apartment,  still  had  the  actual  effect  of 
subdividing  his  grand  room  into  four  apartments  of  only  mod- 
erate size.  The  halls  were  paved  with  sun-burnt  brick.  They 
were  ornamented  throughout  by  the  elaborate  sculptures,  now 
so  familiar  to  us,  carried  generally  in  a  single,  but  sometimes 
in  a,  double  line,  round  the  four  walls  of  the  apartment.  The 
sculptured  slabs  rested  on  the  ground,  and  clothed  the  walls  to 
the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  Above,  for  a  space  which  we 
cannot  positively  fix,  but  which  was  certainly  not  less  than 
four  or  five  feet,9  the  crude  brick  wall  was  continued,  faced 
here  with  burnt  brick  enamelled  on  the  side  towards  the 
apartment,  pleasingly  and  sometimes  even  brilliantly  colored.10 
The  whole  height  of  the  walls  was  probably  from  15  to  20  feet. 

By  the  side  of  the  halls,  or  at  their  ends,  and  opening  into 
them,  or  sometimes  collected  together  into  groups,  with  no 
hall  near,  are  the  smaller  chambers  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made.  These  chambers  are  in  every  case  rectangular : 
in  their  proportions  they  vary  from  squares  to  narrow  oblongs. 
00  feet  by  17,  85  by  16,  80  by  15,  and  the  like.  When  they  are 
square,  the  side  is  never  more  than  about  25  feet.  They  are 
often  as  richly  decorated  as  the  halls,  but  sometimes  are 
merely  faced  with  plain  slabs  or  plastered;  while  occasionally 
they  have  no  facing  at  all,  but  exhibit  throughout  the  crude 
brick.     This,  however,  is  unusual. 

The  number  of  chambers  in  a  palace  is  very  large.  In  Sen- 
nacherib's palace  at  Koyunjik,  where  great  part,  of  the  build- 
ing remains  still  unexplored,  the  excavated  chambers  amount 
to  sixty -eight — all,  be  it  remembered,  upon  the  ground  floor. 
The  space  covered  by  them  and  by  their  walls  exceeds  40,000 
square  yards.  As  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  ' '  the  imperial 
palace  of  Sennacherib  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  sur- 
passed in  magnitude  only  by  the  great  palace-temple  of 
Karnak ;  and  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on 
which  it  was  raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  not 
as  great,  or  at  least  as  expensive,  a  work  as  the  great  pal.' 
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temple  at  Thebes."  "  Elsewhere  the  excavated  apartments  are 
loss  numerous;  but  in  no  case  is  it  probable  that  a  palace  con- 
tained on  its  ground  floor  fewer  than  forty  or  fifty  chambers. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  which  the  ground-plans  of  the 
palaces  disclose  is  the  uniform  adoption  throughout  of  straight 
and  parallel  linos.  No  plan  exhibits  a  curve  of  any  kind,  or 
any  angle  but  a  right  angle.  Courts,  chambers,  and  halls  are, 
in  most  cases,  exact  rectangles;  and  even  where  any  variety 
occurs,  it  is  only  by  the  introduction  of  squared  recesses  or 
projections,  which  are  moreover  shallow  and  infrequent. 
When  a  palace  has  its  own  special  platform,  the  lines  of  the 
building  iw^  further  exactly  parallel  with  those  of  the  mound 
on  which  it  is  placed;  and  the  parallelism  extends  to  any 
other  detached  buildings  that  there  may  be  anywhere  upon 
the  platform.1-  When  a  mound  is  occupied  by  more  palaces 
than  one,  sometimes  this  law  still  obtains,  as  at  Nimrud,18 
where  it  seems  to  embrace  at  any  rate  the  greater  number  of 
the  palaces;  sometimes,  as  at  Koyunjik,14  the  rule  ceases  to  be 
observed,  and  the  ground-plan  of  each  palace  seems  formed 
separately  and  independently,  with  no  reference  to  any  neigh- 
boring edifice 

Apart  from  this  feature,  the  buildings  do  not  affect  much 
regularity.15  In  courts  and  fagades,  to  a  certain  extent,  there 
is  correspondence;  but  in  the  internal  arrangements,  regu- 
larity is  decidedly  the  exception.  The  two  sides  of  an  edifice 
never  correspond;  room  never  answers  to  room;  doorways 
are  rarely  in  the  middle  of  walls ;  where  a  room  has  several 
doorways,  they  are  seldom  opposite  to  one  another,  or  in  sit- 
uations at  all  corresponding. 

There  is  a  great  awkwardness  in  the  communications.  Very 
few  corridors  or  passages  exist  in  any  of  the  buildings.  Groups 
of  rooms,  often  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve,  open  into  one 
another;  and  we  find  comparatively  few  rooms  to  which  there 
is  any  access  except  through  some  other  room.  Again,  whole 
s  sts  of  apartments  are  sometimes  found,  between  which  and 
the  rest  of  the  palace  all  communication  is  cut  off  by  thick 
^alls.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  internal  arrangements  is 
the  number  of  doorways  in  the  larger  apartments,  and  their 
apparently  needless  multiplication.  We  constantly  find  two 
or  even  three  doorways  leading  from  a  court  into  a  hall,  or 
from  one  hall  into  a  second.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  could 
be  gained  by  such  an  arrangement. 

The  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of  a  palace  will  probably 
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be  better  apprehended  from  an  exact  account  of  a  single  build- 
ing than  from  any  further  general  statements.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  select  a  specimen  from  among  the 
various  edifices  that  have  been  disentombed  by  the  labors  of 
recent  excavators.  The  specimen  should  be,  if  possible,  com- 
plete ;  it  should  have  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  sur- 
vey should  have  been  scientifically  recorded ;  it  should  further 
stand  single  and  separate,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  con- 
fusion between  its  remains  and  those  of  adjacent  edifices. 
These  requirements,  though  nowhere  exactly  met,  are  very 
nearly  met  by  the  building  at  Khorsabad,  which  stands  on  a 
mound  of  its  own,  unmixed  with  other  edifices,  has  been  most 
carefully  examined,  and  most  excellently  represented  and 
described,  and  which,  though  not  completely  excavated,  has 
been  excavated  with  a  nearer  approach  to  completeness  than 
any  other  edifice  in  Assyria.  The  Khorsabad  building — which 
is  believed  to  be  a  palace  built  by  Sargon,  the  son  of  Sennach- 
erib— will  therefore  be  selected  for  minute  description  in  this 
place,  as  the  palace  most  favorably  circumstanced,  and  the 
one  of  which  we  have,  on  the  whole,  the  most  complete  and 
exact  knowledge.16    [PL  XLIV.J 

The  situation  of  the  town,  whereof  the  palace  of  Sargon 
formed  a  part,  has  been  already  described  in  a  former  part  of 
this  volume.17  The  shape,  it  has  been  noted,  was  square,  the 
angles  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  Almost  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  north-west  wall  occurs  the  palace  platform,  a 
huge  mass  of  crude  brick,  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  shaped  like 
a  T,  the  upper  limb  lying  within  the  city  walls,  and  the  lower 
limb  (which  is  at  a  higher  elevation)  projecting  beyond  the 
line  of  the  walls  to  a  distance  of  at  least  500  feet.  At  present 
there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  ends  of  the  wall  and 
the  palace  mound ; 18  but  anciently  it  is  probable  that  they 
either  abutted  on  the  mound,  or  were  separated  from  it  merely 
by  gateways.  The  mound,  or  at  any  rate  the  part  of  it  which 
projected  beyond  the  walls,  was  faced  with  hewn  stone,19 
carried  perpendicularly  from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  plat- 
form, and  even  beyond,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  protecting  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  On  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
mound — that  which  projected  beyond  the  walls— stood  the 
palace,  consisting  of  three  groups  of  buildings,  the  principal 
group  lying  towards  the  mound's  northern  angle.  On  the 
lower  portion  of  the  platform  were  several  detached  buildings, 
the  most  remarkable  being  a  huge  gateway,  or  propyla?um. 
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through  which  the  entrance  lay  to  the  palace  from  the  city. 
Beyond  and  below  this,  on  the  level  of  the  city,  the  first  or 
outer  portals  were  placed,80  giving  entrance  to  a  court  in  front 
of  the  lower  terrace. 

A  visitor  approaching  the  palace  had  in  the  lirst  place  to 
pass  through  these  portals.  They  were  ornamented  with 
colossal  human-headed  bulls  on  either  side,  and  probably 
spanned  by  an  arch  above,  the  archivolte  being  covered  with 
enamelled  bricks  disposed  in  a  pattern.  Received  within  the 
portals,  the  visitor  found  himself  in  front  of  a  long  wall  of  solid 
stone  masonry,  the  revetement  of  the  lower  terrace,  which 
r<  »se  from  the  outer  court  to  a  height  of  at  least  twenty  feet. 
Either  an  inclined  way  or  a  flight  of  steps — probably  the  latter 
— must  have  led  up  from  the  outer  court  to  this  terrace.  Here 
the  visitor  found  another  portal  or  propylaeum  of  a  magnificent 
character.  [PI.  XLIIL,  Fig.  l.J  Midway  in  the  south-east  side 
of  the  lower  terrace,  and  about  fifty  feet  from  its  edge,  stood 
this  grand  structure,  a  gateway  ninety  feet  in  width,  and  at 
least  twenty-five  in  depth,  having  on  each  side  three  winged 
bulls  of  gigantic  size,  two  of  them  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the 
third  nineteen  feet.  Between  the  two  small  bulls,  which  stood 
back  to  back,  presenting  their  sides  to  the  spectator,  was  a  co- 
lossal figure  strangling  a  lion — the  Assyrian  Hercules,  accord- 
ing to  most  writers.  The  larger  bulls  stood  at  right  angles  to 
these  figures,  withdrawn  within  the  portal,  and  facing  the 
spectator.  The  space  between  the  bulls,  which  is  nearly 
twenty  feet,  was  (it  is  probable)  arched  over.21  Perhaps  the 
archway  led  into  a  chamber  beyond  which  was  a  second  arch- 
way and  an  inner  portal,  as  marked  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan: 
but  this  is  at  present  uncertain.22 

Besides  the  great  portal,  the  only  buildings  as  yet  discovered 
on  this  lower  platform,  are  a  suite  of  not  very  extensive  apart- 
ments. They  are  remarkable  for  their  ornamentation.  The 
walls  are  neither  lined  with  slabs,  nor  yet  (as  is  sometimes  the 
case)  painted,  but  the  plaster  of  which  they  are  .composed  is 
formed  into  sets  of  half  pillars  or  reedings,  separated  from  one 
another  by  pilasters  with  square  sunk  panels.28  The  former 
kind  of  ornamentation  is  found  also  in  Lower  Chaldaea,  and 
has  been  already  represented ;  *  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  this 
building.  It  is  suggested  that  these  apartments  formed  the 
quarters  of  the  soldiers  who  kept  watch  over  the  royal  resi- 
dence.25 

About  300  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  terrace,  the 
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upper  terrace  seems  to  have  commenced.  It  was  raised  prob- 
ably about  ten  feet  above  the  lower  one.  The  mode  of  access 
has  not  been  discovered,  but  is  presumed  to  have  been  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  not  directly  opposite  the  propylseum,  but  some- 
what to  the  right,  whereby  entrance  was  given  to  the  great 
court,  into  which  opened  the  main  gateways  of  the  palace  it- 
self. The  court  was  probably  250  feet  long  by  160  or  170  feet 
wide.  The  visitor,  on  mounting  the  steps,  perhaps  passed 
through  another  propylauim  (6  in  the  plan) ;  after  which,  if  his 
business  was  with  the  monarch,  he  crossed  the  full  length  of 
the  court,  leaving  a  magnificent  triple  entrance,  which  is 
thought  to  have  led  to  the  king's  hareem,  on  his  left  and  making 
his  way  to  the  public  gate  of  the  palace,  which  fronted  him 
when  he  mounted  the  steps.  The  hareem  portal,  which  he 
passed,  resembled  in  the  main  the  great  propylseum  of  the 
lower  platform ;  but,  being  triple,  it  was  still  more  magnificent 
exhibiting  two  other  entrances  on  either  side  of  the  main  one. 
guarded  each  by  a  single  pair  of  winged  bulls  of  the  smaller 
size.  Along  the  hareem  wall,  from  the  gateway  to  the  angle 
of  the  court,  was  a  row  of  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  ten  feet  in 
height,  representing  the  monarch  with  his  attendant  guards 
and  officers.  [PI.  XLIIL,  Fig.  3.]  The  facade  occupying  the  end 
of  the  court  was  of  inferior  grandeur.  [PI.  XLV.,  Fig.l.]  Sculpt- 
ures similar  to  those  along  the  hareem  wall  adorned  it ;  but 
its  centre  showed  only  a  single  gateway,  guarded  by  one  pair 
of  the  larger  bulls,  fronting  the  spectator,  and  standing  each 
in  a  sort  of  recess,  the  character  of  which  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  the  ground-plan  in  the  illustration.  Just  inside  the 
bulls  was  the  great  door  of  the  palace,  a  single  door  made  of 
wood— apparently  of  mulberry 26— opening  inwards,  and  fast- 
ened on  the  inside  by  a  bolt  at  bottom,  and  also  by  an  enor- 
mous lock.  This  door  gave  entrance  into  a  passage,  70  feet 
long  and  about  10  feet  wide,  paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone, 
and  adorned  on  either  side  with  inscriptions,  and  with  a  double 
row  of  sculptures,  representing  the  arrival  of  tribute  and  gifts 
for  the  monarch.  All  the  figures  here  faced  one  way.  towards 
the  inner  palace  court  into  which  the  passage  led.  M.  Botta 
believes  that  the  passage  was  uncovered;-7  while  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  28  imagines  that  it  was  vaulted  throughout.  It  must  in  any 
case  have  been  lighted  from  above;  for  it  would  have  been  iiu 
possible  to  read  the  inscriptions,  or  even  to  see  the  sculptures, 
merely  by  the  light  admitted  at  the  two  ends. 
From  the  passage  in  question — one  of  the  few  in  the  edifice 
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no  doorway  opened  out  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left.  The  visitor  necessarily  proceeded  along  its  whole  extent, 
as  he  saw  the  figures  proceeding  in  sculptures,  and,  passing 
through  a  second  portal  found  himself  in  the  great  inner  court 

of  the  palace,  a  Square  of  about  150  or  1(50  feet,  enclosed  on  two 
sides  the  south-east  and  the  south-Avest — by  buildings,  on  the 
other  two  sides  reaching  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  which  here 
gave  upon  the  open  country.  The  buildings  on  the  south-east 
side,  looking  towards  the  north-west,  and  adjoining  the  gate- 
way by  which  he  had  entered,  were  of  comparatively  minor 
importance.  They  consisted  of  a  few  chambers  suitable  for 
officers  of  the  court,  and  were  approached  from  the  court  by 
t  wo  doorways,  one  on  either  side  of  the  passage  through  which 
he  had  come.  To  his  left,  looking  towards  the  north-east, 
were  the  great  state  apartments,  the  principal  part  of  the  pal- 
ace, forming  a  facade,  of  which  some  idea  may  perhaps  be 
formed  from  the  representation.  [PI.  XL VI.  ]  The  upper  part 
of  this  representation  is  indeed  purely  conjectural ;  and  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  Assyrian  palaces 
were  roofed  and  lighted,  we  shall  perhaps  find  reason  to  regard 
it  as  not  very  near  the  truth;  but  the  lower  part,  up  to  the  top 
of  the  sculptures,  the  court  itself,  and  the  various  accessories, 
are  correctly  given,  and  furnish  the  only  perspective  view  of 
this  part  of  the  palace  which  has  been  as  yet  published. 

The  great  state  apartments  consisted  of  a  suite  of  ten  rooms. 
Five  of  these  were  halls  of  large  dimensions ;  one  was  a  long 
and  somewhat  narrow  chamber,  and  the  remaining  four  were 
square  or  slightly  oblong  apartments  of  minor  consequence. 
All  of  them  were  lined  throughout  with  sculpture.  The  most 
important  seem  to  have  been  three  halls  en-suite  (VIII.,  V., 
and  II.  in  the  plan),  which  "  are,  both  in  their  external  and  in- 
ternal decorations,  by  far  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole  pal- 
ace."" The  first  lay  just  within  the  north-east  facade,  and 
ran  parallel  to  it.  It  was  entered  by  three  doorways,  the  cen- 
tral one  ornamented  externally  with  two  colossal  bulls  of  the 
largest  size,  one  on  either  side  within  the  entrance,  and  with 
two  pairs  of  smaller  bulls,  back  to  back,  on  the  projecting 
pylons;  the  side  ones  guarded  by  winged  genii,  human  or 
hawk-headed.  The  length  of  the  chamber  was  1  i  6  feet  6  inches, 
and  its  breadth  33  feet.  Its  sculptures  represented  the  mon- 
arch receiving  prisoners,  and  either  personally  or  by  deputy 
punishing  them.30  [PI.  XLV.,  Fig.  3.  |  We  may  call  ii,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  "the  Hall  of  Punishment.'1 
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The  second  hall  (V.  in  the  plan)  ran  parallel  with  the  first, 
but  did  not  extend  along  its  whole  length.  It  measured  from 
end  to  end  about  86  feet,  and  from  side  to  side  21  feet  6  inches. 
Two  doorways  led  into  it  from  the  first  chamber,  and  two 
others  led  from  it  into  two  large  apartments.  One  communi- 
cated with  a  lateral  hall  (marked  VI.  in  the  plan),  the  other 
with  the  third  hall  of  the  suite  which  is  here  the  special  object 
of  our  attention.  This  third  hall  (II.  in  the  plan)  was  of  the 
same  length  as  the  first,  but  was  less  wide  by  about  three  feet. 
It  opened  by  three  doorways  upon  a  square  court,  which  has 
been  called  M  the  Temple  Court,"  from  a  building  on  one  side 
of  it  which  will  be  described  presently. 

The  sculptures  of  the  second  and  third  halls  represented  in 
a  double  row,  separated  by  an  inscribed  space  about  two  feel 
in  width,  chiefly  the  wars  of  the  monarch,  his  battles,  sieges. 
reception  of  captives  and  of  spoil,  etc.  The  monarch  himself 
appeared  at  least  four  times  standing  in  his  chariot,  thrice  in 
calm  procession,  and  once  shooting  his  arrows  against  his  ene- 
mies. |  PI.  XLV.,  Fig.  2.  J  Besides  these,  the  upper  sculptures 
on  one  side  exhibited  sacred  ceremonies. 

Placed  at  right  angles  to  this  primary  suite  of  three  halls 
Avere  two  others,  one  (IV.  in  the  plan) 31  of  dimensions  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  largest  (No.  VIII),  the  other 
(VI.  in  the  plan)3'2  nearly  of  the  same  length,  but  as  narrow  as 
the  narrowest  of  the  three  (No.  V.).  Of  these  two  lateral  halls 
the  former  communicated  directly  with  No.  VIII.,  and  also  by 
a  narrow  passage  room  (III.  in  the  plan)  with  No.  II.  The 
other  had  direct  communication  both  with  No.  II.  and  No.  V., 
but  none  with  No.  VIII.  With  this  hall  (No.  VI.)  three  smaller 
chambers  were  connected  (Nos.  IX.,  XI.,  and  XII.  i ;  with  the 
other  lateral  hall,  two  only  (Nos.  III.  and  VII.).  One  chamber 
attached  to  this  block  of  buildings  (I.  in  the  plan)  opened  only 
on  the  Temple  Court.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  contained 
a  staircase;  **  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  Temple  Court — a  square  of  ISO  {Vet— was  occupied  by 
buildings  on  three  sides,  and  open  on  one  only— that  to  the 
north-west.  The  state  apartments  closed  it  in  on  the  north- 
east, the  temple  on  the  south-west;  on  the  south-east  it  was 
bounded  by  the  range  of  buildings  called  "  Priests"  Rooms  "  in 
the  plan,  chambers  of  less  pretension  than  almost  an\  thai 
have  been  excavated.  The  principal  facade  here  was  that  of  the 
state  apartments,  on  the  north-east.  On  this,  as  on  the  opp<  «ite 
side  of  the  palace,  were  three  portals;  but  the  two  fronts  were 
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not  of  equal  magnificence.  On  the  side  of  the  Temple  Court 
a  single  pair  of  bulls,  facing  the  spectator,  guarded  the  middle 
portals;  the  side  portals  exhibited  only  figures  of  genii,  while 
the  spaces  between  the  portals  were  occupied,  not  with  bulls, 
but  merely  with  a  series  of  human  figures,  resembling  those  in 
the  first  or  outer  court,  of  which  a  representation  has  been 
already  given.  Two  peculiarities  marked  the  south-east  facade. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lay  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  unbroken 
by  any  projection,  which  is  very  unusual  in  Assyrian  architect- 
i :  re.  In  the  second  place,  as  if  to  compensate  for  this  monotony 
in  its  facial  line,  it  was  pierced  by  no  fewer  than  five  doorways, 
all  of  considerable  width,  and  two  of  them  garnished  with  bulls, 
of  namely,  the  second  and  the  fourth.  The  bulls  of  the  second 
gateway  were  of  the  larger,  those  of  the  fourth  were  of  the 
smaller  Bize ;  they  stood  in  the  usual  manner,  a  little  withdrawn 
within  the  gateways  and  looking  towards  the  spectator. 

( )f  the  curious  building  which  closed  in  the  court  on  the  third 
or  south-west  side,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  temple,34 
the  remains  are  unfortunately  very  slight.  It  stood  so  near  the 
edge  of  the  terrace  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has  fallen  into 
the  plain.  Less  than  half  of  the  ground-plan  is  left,  and  only 
a  few  feet  of  the  elevation.  The  building  may  originally  have 
been  a  square,  or  it  may  have  been  an  oblong,  as  represented  in 
the  plan.  It  was  approached  from  the  court  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  probably  six  in  number,  of  which  four  remain  in  place. 
This  flight  of  steps  was  placed  directly  opposite  to  the  central 
door  of  the  south-west  palace  facade.  From  the  level  of  the 
court  to  that  of  the  top  of  the  steps,  a  height  of  about  six  feet, 
a  solid  platform  of  crude  brick  was  raised  as  a  basis  for  the 
temple;  and  this  was  faced,  probably  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  with  a  solid  wall  of  hard  black  basalt,  ornamented  with 
a  cornice  in  gray  limestone,  of  which  the  accompanying  figures 
are  representations.  [PI.  XLV. ,  Fig.  4.  ]  Above  this  the  external 
work  has  disappeared.  Internally,  two  chambers  may  be 
traced,  floored  with  a  mixture  of  stones  and  chalk ;  and  round 
one  of  these  are  some  fragments  of  bas-reliefs,  representing 
sacred  subjects,  cut  on  the  same  black  basalt  as  that  by  which 
the  platform  is  cased,  and  sufficient  to  show  that  the  same 
style  of  ornamentation  prevailed  here  as  in  the  palace. 

The  principal  doorway  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Temple 
Court  communicated,  by  a  passage,  with  another  and  similar 
doorway  (d  on  the  plan),  which  opened  into  a  fourth  court,  the 
smallest  and  least  ornamented  of  those  on  the  upper  platform. 
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The  mass  of  building  whereof  this  court  occupied  the  centre,  is 
believed  to  have  constituted  the  hareeia  or  private  apartments 
of  the  monarch.35  It  adjoined  the  state  apartments  at  its  north- 
ern angle,  but  had  no  direct  communication  with  them.  To 
enter  it  from  them  the  visitor  had  either  to  cross  the  Temple 
Court  and  proceed  by  the  passage  above  indicated,  or  else  to  go 
round  by  the  great  entrance  (X  in  the  plan)  and  obtain  admission 
by  the  grand  portals  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  outer  court. 
These  latter  portals,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  so  placed  as  to  com- 
mand no  view  into  the  Hareem  Court,  though  it  is  opposite  to 
them.  The  passages  by  which  they  gave  entrance  into  that 
court  must  have  formed  some  such  angles  as  those  marked  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan,  the  result  being  that  visitors,  while 
passing  through  the  outer  court,  would  be  unable  to  catch  any 
sight  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Hareem  Court,  even  if  the 
great  doors  happened  to  be  open.  Those  admitted  so  far  into 
the  palace  as  the  Temple  Court  were  more  favored  or  less  feared. 
The  doorway  (d)  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Hareem  Court  is 
exactly  opposite  the  chief  doorway  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Temple  Court,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
a  straight  passage  connected  the  two. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Hareem  Court  was  surrounded  by 
buildings  on  every  side,  or  open  towards  the  south-west.  M. 
Botta  believed  that  it  was  open ; 36  and  the  analogy  of  the  other 
courts  would  seem  to  make  this  probable.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  this  portion  of  the  great  Khorsabad  ruin  still 
remains  so  incompletely  examined.  Consisting  of  the  private 
apartments,  it  is  naturally  less  rich  in  sculptures  than  other 
parts;  and  hence  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  The 
labor  would,  nevertheless,  be  well  employed  which  should  be 
devoted  to  this  part  of  the  ruin,  as  it  would  give  us  ( what  we  do 
not  now  possess)  the  complete  ground-plan  of  an  Assyrian  pa  lace. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  future  excavators  will  direct 
their  efforts  to  this  easily  attainable  and  interesting  object. 

The  ground-plans  of  the  palaces,  and  some  sixteen  feet  of 
their  elevations,  are  all  that  fire  and  time  have  left  us  of  these 
remarkable  monuments.  The  total  destruction  of  the  upper 
portion  of  every  palatial  building  in  Assyria,  combined  with 
the  want  of  any  representation  of  the  royal  residences  upon  the 
bas-reliefs,  reduces  us  to  mere  conjecture  with  respect  to  their 
height,  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and 
even  to  the  question  whether  they  had  or  had  not  an  upper 
story.     On  these  subjects  various  views  have  been  put  forward 
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by  persons  entitled  to  consideration;  and  to  these  it  is  proposed 

now  bo  din  it   the  render's  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  had  they  an  upper  story  ?  Mr.  Layard 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  decide  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
M  p.  1  .a  yard  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fact  is  one  which 
■  can  no  longer  be  doubted." 37    He  rests  this  conclusion  on  two 
>unds — first,  on  a  belief  that  "upper  chambers"  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Inscriptions,  and,  secondly,  on  the  discovery  by 
himself,  in  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyunjik,  of  what  seemed 
to  be  an  inclined  way,  by  which  he  supposes  that  the  ascent 
was  made  to  an  upper  story.     The  former  of  these  two  argu- 
ments must  be  set  aside  as  wholly  uncertain.     The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  architectural  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  mat- 
ter of  far  too  much  doubt  at  present  to  serve  as  a  groundwork 
upon  which  theories  can  properly  be  raised  as  to  the  plan  of 
their  buildings.     With  regard  to  the  inclined  passage,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  it  did  not  appear  to  what  it  led.     It  may  have 
conducted  to  a  gallery  looking  into  one  of  the  great  halls,  or  to 
an  external  balcony  overhanging  an  outer  court;  or  it  may 
have  been  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  whence  a  look-out 
was  kept  up  and  down  the  river.     Is  it  not  more  likely  that 
this  ascent  should  have  been  made  for  some  exceptional  pur- 
pose, than  that  it  should  be  the  only  specimen  left  of  the  or- 
dinary mode  by  which  one  half  of  a  palace  was  rendered  acces- 
sible.'   It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  remains  of  a  staircase, 
whether  of  stone  or  of  wood  have  been  found  in  any  of  the  pal- 
aces, and  that  there  is  no  other  instance  in  any  of  them  even  of 
an  inclined  passage.38    Those  who  think  the  palaces  had  second 
stories,  believe  these  stories  to  have  been  reached  by  staircases 
of  wood,  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  buildings,  which  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  conflagrations  in  which  the  palaces 
1  lerished.     But  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  no  signs  have  been 
found  in  any  existing  walls  of  rests  for  the  ends  of  beams,  or  of 
anything  implying  staircases.     Hence  M.  Botta,  the  most  care- 
ful and  the  most  scientific  of  recent  excavators,  came  to  a  very 
positive  conclusion  that  the  Khorsabad  buildings  had  had  no 
>nd  story,39  a  conclusion  which  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
very  bold  to  extend  to  Assyrian  edifices  generally. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Fergusson  that  there  must  have 
been  an  upper  story,  because  otherwise  all  the  advantage  of 
the  commanding  position  of  the  palaces,  perched  on  their  lofty 
platforms,  would  have  been  lost.40  The  platform  at  Khorsabad 
was  protected,  in  the  only  places  where  its  edge  has  been  laid 
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bare,  by  a  stone  wall  or  parapet  six  feet  in  height.  Such  a  par- 
apet continued  along  the  whole  of  the  platform  would  effectu- 
ally have  shut  out  all  prospect  of  the  open  country,  both  from 
the  platform  itself  and  also  from  the  gateways  of  the  palace, 
which  are  on  the  same  level.  Nor  could  there  well  be  any  view 
at  all  from  the  ground  chambers,  which  had  no  windows,  at 
any  rate  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  floor.  To  enjoy  a  view  of 
anything  but  the  dead  wall  skirting  the  mound,  it  was  neces- 
sary (Mr.  Fergusson  thinks)  to  mount  to  a  second  story,  which 
he  ingeniously  places,  not  over  the  ground  rooms,  but  on  the 
top  of  the  outer  and  party  walls,  whose  structure  is  so  massive 
that  their  area  falls  (he  observes)  but  little  short  of  the  area  of 
the  ground-rooms  themselves.41 

This  reasoning  is  sufficiently  answered,  in  the  first  place,  by 
observing  that  we  know  not  whether  the  Assyrians  appreci- 
ated the  advantage  of  a  view,  or  raised  their  palace  platforms 
for  any  such  object.  They  may  have  constructed  them  for  se- 
curity only,  or  for  greater  dignity  and  greater  seclusion.  They 
may  have  looked  chiefly  for  comfort,  and  have  reared  them  in 
order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  every  breeze,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  above  the  elevation  to  which  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
commonly  rise.42  Or  there  may  be  a  fallacy  in  concluding, 
from  the  very  slight  data  furnished  by  the  excavations  of  M. 
Botta,48  that  a  palace  platform  was,  in  any  case,  skirted  along 
its  whole  length,  by  a  six-foot  parapet.  Nothing  is  more  prob- 
able than  that  in  places  the  Khorsabad  parapet  may  have  been 
very  much  lower  than  this;  and  elsewhere  it  is  not  even  ascer- 
tained that  any  parapet  at  all  edged  the  platform.  On  the 
whole  we  seem  to  have  no  right  to  conclude,  merely  on  account 
of  the  small  portions  of  parapet  wall  uncovered  by  M.  Botta, 
that  an  upper  story  was  a  necessity  to  the  palaces.  If  the  As- 
syrians valued  a  view,  they  may  easily  have  made  their  para- 
pets Low  in  places:  if  they  cared  so  little  for  it  as  to  shut  it 
out  from  all  their  halls  and  terraces,  they  may  not  improbably 
have  dispensed  with  the  advantage  altogether. 

The  two  questions  of  the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces  are  so  closely  connected  together  that  they  will  most 
conveniently  be  treated  in  combination.  The  first  conjecture 
published  on  the  subject  of  roofing  was  that  of  M.  Flandin. 
wiio  suggested  that  the  chambers  generally  the  great  halls, 
at  any  rate — had  been  ceiled  with  a  brick  vault.  He  thought 
that  the  complete  filling  up  of  the  apartments  to  the  height  ol 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  was  thus  best  explained  ;  and  he  believed 
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No.  I. 

A.  Outer  court. 

o..  Main  entrance,  guarded  by  winged  liona. 

c.  Pronaos  or  vestibule 

d.  Passage  leading  from  vestibule  into  temple. 

e.  Cell  of  temple. 

/.  Shrine,  paved  -with  a  single  stone. 

g  g.  Priests'  apartments. 

h.  Second  entrance  to  temple. 


No.  II. 

A.  Outer  court. 

6.  Main  entrance,   guarded  by  lions  (not 
winged). 

c.  Cell  of  temple. 

d.  Shrine,  paved  with  a  single  stone. 

e.  Small  closet  (vestry  ?) 
/.  Priests,  apartment.    • 


Ground-plans  of  Temples,  Nimrud  (after  Layard). 
Fig.  2 
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Ground-plan  of  Nimrud  Tower. 
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that  there  were  traces  of  the  fallen  vaulting  in  the  debris  with 
which  the  apartments  were  filled.  His  conjecture  was  com- 
bated,  soon  a  tier  he  put  it  forth,  by  M.  Botta,44  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion — first,  that  the  walls  of  the  chambers,  notwith- 
standing their  great  thickness,  would  have  been  unable,  con- 
sidering their  material,  to  sustain  the  weight,  and  (still  more 
to  bear)  the  lateral  thrust,  of  a  vaulted  roof;  and,  secondly, 
i  hat  such  a  roof,  if  it  had  existed  at  all,  must  have  been  made 
o{  baked  brick  or  stone — crude  brick  being  too  weak  for  the 
purpose — and  when  it  fell  must  have  left  ample  traces  of  itself 
within  the  apartments,  whereas,  in  none  of  them,  though  he 
searched,  could  he  find  any  such  traces.  On  this  latter  point 
ML  Botta  and  M.  Flandin — both  eye-witnesses — were  at  vari- 
ance. M.  Flandin  believed  that  he  nad  seen  such  traces,  not 
only  in  numerous  broken  fragments  of  burnt  brick  strewn 
through  all  the  chambers,  but  in  occasional  masses  of  brick- 
work contained  in  some  of  them — actual  portions,  as  he  thought, 
of  the  original  vaulting.  M.  Botta,  however,  observed — first, 
thai  the  quantity  of  baked  brick  within  the  chambers  was 
quite  insufficient  for  a  vaulted  roof;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
position  of  the  masses  of  brickwork  noticed  by  M.  Flandin  was 
always  towards  the  sides,  never  towards  the  centres  of  the 
apartments;  a  clear  proof  that  they  had  fallen  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  above  the  sculptures,  and  not  from  a  ceiling 
covering  the  whole  room.  He  further  observed  that  the  quan- 
tity of  charred  wood  and  charcoal  within  the  chambers,  and 
the  calcined  appearance  of  all  the  slabs,  were  phenomena 
incompatible  with  any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  palace  by  the  conflagration  of  a  roof  mainly  of 
wood.45 

To  these  arguments  of  M.  Botta  may  be  added  another  from 
the  improbability  of  the  Assyrians  being  sufficiently  advanced 
in  architectural  science  to  be  able  to  construct  an  arch  of  the 
width  necessary  to  cover  some  of  the  chambers.  The  prin- 
ciple  of  the  arch  was,  indeed,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,46  well 
known  to  the  Assyrians;  but  hitherto  we  possess  no  proof  that 
t  hey  were  capable  of  applying  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  widest 
arch  which  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  buildings  is  that  of 
the  Khorsabad  town-gate  uncovered  by  M.  Place,47  which  spans 
a  space  of  (at  most)  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.  Butthe  great  halls 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces  have  a  width  of  twenty-five,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  feet.  It  is  at  any  rate  uncertain  whether  the 
eonstructive  skill  of  their  architects  could  have  grappled  suc- 
13 
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cessfully  with  the  difficulty  of  throwing  a  vault  over  so  wide 
an  interval  as  even  the  least  of  these. 

M.  Botta,  after  objecting,  certainly  with  great  force,  to  the 
theory  of  M.  Flandin,  proceeded  to  suggest  a  theory  of  his  own. 
After  carefully  reviewing  all  the  circumstances,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  Khorsabad  building  had  been  roofed 
throughout  with  a  flat,  earth-covered  roofing  of  wood.  He  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  buildings  on  the  bas-reliefs  had  flat 
roofs,  that  flat  roofs  are  still  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  debris  within  the  chambers  were  exactly  such  as  a 
roof  of  that  kind  would  be  likely,  if  destroyed  by  fire,  to  have 
produced.48  He  further  noticed  that  on  the  floors  of  the  cham- 
bers, in  various  parts  of  the  palace,  there  had  been  discovered 
stone  rollers  closely  resembling  those  still  in  use  at  Mosul  and 
Baghdad,  for  keeping  close-pressed  and  hard  the  earthen  sur- 
face of  such  roofs ;  which  rollers  had,  in  all  probability,  been 
applied  to  the  same  use  by  the  Assyrians,  and,  being  kept 
on.  the  roofs,  had  fallen  through  during  the  conflagra- 
tion.49 

The  first  difficulty  which  presented  itself  here  was  one  of 
those  regarded  as  most  fatal  to  the  vaulting  theory,  namely, 
the  width  of  the  chambers.  Where  flat  timber  roofs  prevail 
in  the  East,  their  span  seems  never  to  exceed  twenty-five  feet. 5j 
The  ordinary  chambers  in  the  Assyrian  palaces  might,  un- 
doubtedly, therefore,  have  been  roofed  in  this  way,  by  a  series 
of  horizontal  beams  laid  across  them  from  side  to  side,  with 
the  ends  resting  upon  the  tops  of  the  side  walls.  But  the  great 
halls  seemed  too  wide  to  have  borne  such  a  roofing  without 
supports.  Accordingly,  M.  Botta  suggested  that  in  the  greater 
apartments  a  single  or  a  double  row  of  pillars  ran  down  the 
middle,  reaching  to  the  roof  and  sustaining  it.61  His  theory 
was  afterwards  warmly  embraced  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  en 
deavored  to  point  out  the  exact  position  of  the  pillars  in  the 
three  great  halls  of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad.52  It  seems,  however. 
a  strong  and  almost  a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory,  that  no 
bases  of  pillars  have  been  found  within  the  apartments,  nor 
any  marks  on  the  brick  floors  of  such  bases  or  of  the  pressure 
of  the  pillars.  M.  Botta  states  that  he  made  a  careful  search 
for  bases,  or  for  marks  of  pillars,  on  the  pavement  of  the  north 
east  hall  (No  VIII.)  at  Khorsabad,  but  that  he  entirely  failed 
to  discover  any.63  This  negative  evidence  is  the  more  notice 
able  as  stone  pillar-bases  have  been  found  in  wide  doorwa 
where  they  would  have  been  less  necessary  than  in  the  chain 
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berSj  as  pillars  in  doorways  could  have  had  but  little  weight 
to  sustain. 

M.  holla  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  both  suppose  that  in  an 
Assyrian  palace  the  entire  edifice  was  roofed  in,  and  only  the 
courts  Left  open  to  the  sky,  suggest  two  very  different  modes 
by  which  the  buildings  may  have  been  lighted.  M.  Botta 
brings  light  in  from  the  roof  by  means  of  wooden  louvres,  sueh 
as  are  still  employed  for  the  purpose  in  Armenia  and  parts  of 
India,51  whereof  he  gives  the  representation  which  is  repro- 
duced. [PI.  XLVIL,  Fig.  1.]  Mr.  Fergusson  introduces  light 
from  the  sides,  by  supposing  that  the  roof  did  not  rest  directly 
on  the  walls,  but  on  rows  of  wooden  pillars  placed  along  the 
edge  of  the  walls  both  internally  towards  the  apartments  and 
e  x  t  ernally  towards  the  outer  air.  The  only  ground  for  this  sup- 
position, which  is  of  a  very  startling  character,  seems  to  be  the 
<  m  vurrence  in  a  single  bas-relief,  representing  a  city  in  Armenia, 
of  what  is  regarded  as  a  similar  arrangement.  But  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  building,  represented  oppo- 
site, bears  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  same  part  of  an  Assy- 
ria q  palace,  since  in  it  perpendicular  lines  prevail,  whereas,  in 
tlic  Assyrian  palaces,  the  lower  lines  were  almost  wholly  hori- 

atal  ;  and  that  it  is  not  even  ertain  that  the  upper  portion, 
where  the  pillars  occur,  is  an  arrangement  for  admitting  light, 
since  it  may  be  merely  an  ornamentation. 

The  difficulties  attaching  to  every  theory  of  roofing  and 
lighting  which  places  the  whole  of  an  Assyrian  palace  under 
covert,  has  led  some  to  suggest  that  the  system  actually 
adopted  in  the  larger  apartments  was  that  hypcetliral  one 
which  is  generally  believed  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Greek  tem- 
ples,55 and  which  was  undoubtedly  followed  in  the  ordinary 
Roman  house.  Mr.  Layard  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the 
view  that  the  larger  halls,  at  any  rate,  were  uncovered,  a  pro- 
jecting ledge,  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  shelter  and  shade,  be- 
ing carried  round  the  four  sides  of  the  apartment,  while  the 
centre  remained  open  to  the  sky.56  The  objections  taken  to 
this  view  are — first,  that  far  too  much  heat  and  light  would 
thereby  have  been  admitted  into  the  palace;  secondly,  that  in 
the  rainy  season  far  too  much  rain  would  have  come  in  for 
comfort  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  pavement  of  the  halls,  being 
mere  sun-dried  brick,  would,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
been  turned  into  mud.57  If  these  objections  are  not  removed, 
they  would  be,  at  any  rate,  greatly  lessened  by  supposing  the 
roofing  tc  have  extended  to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
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apartment,  and  the  opening  to  have  been  comparatively  nar- 
row. We  may  also  suppose  that  on  very  bright  and  on  very 
rainy  days  carpets  or-  other  awnings  were  stretched  across  the 
opening,  which  furnished  a  tolerable  defence  against  the 
weather. 

On  the  whole,  our  choice  seems  to  lie — so  far  as  the  great 
halls  are  concerned — between  this  theory  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and  a  supposition  from  which 
archaeologists  have  hitherto  shrunk,  namely,  that  they  were 
actually  spanned  from  side  to  side  by  beams.  If  we  remember 
that  the  Assyrians  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  woods 
produced  in  their  own  country,  but  habitually  cut  timber  in  the 
forests  of  distant  regions,  as,  for  instance,  of  Amanus,  Hermon, 
and  Lebanon,  which  they  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  we  shall  per- 
haps not  think  it  impossible  that  they  may  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  feat  of  roofing  in  this  simple  fashion  even 
chambers  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yards  in  width.  Mr.  Layard 
observes  that  rooms  of  almost  equal  width  with  the  Assyrian 
halls  are  to  this  day  covered  in  with  beams  laid  horizontally 
from  side  to  side  in  many  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  although  the 
only  timber  used  is  that  furnished  by  the  indigenous  palms 
and  poplars.58  May  not  more  have  been  accomplished  in  this 
way  by  the  Assyrian  architects,  who  had  at  their  disposal  the 
lofty  firs  and  cedars  of  the  above-mentioned  regions  ? 

If  the  halls  were  roofed  in  this  way,  they  may  have  been 
lighted  by  louvres; 59  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls,  which 
is  now  destroyed,  may  have  been  pierced  by  windows,  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  seem  generally  to  be  some- 
what high  placed,  in  the  representations  of  buildings  upon  the 
sculptures.     [PI.  XLVIL,  Fig.  3.] 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  difficulties  with  respect 
to  Assyrian  roofing  and  lighting  which  have  necessitated  this 
long  discussion,  would  have  received  illustration,  or  even  so- 
lution, from  the  forms  of  buildings  which  occur  so  frequently 
on  the  bas-reliefs.  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  actual  result. 
The  forms  are  rarely  Assyrian,  since  they  occur  commonly  in 
the  sculptures  which  represent  the  foreign  campaigns  of  the 
kings;  and  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent conventional,  being  nearly  the  same,  whatever  country  is 
the  object  of  attack.  In  the  few  cases  where  there  is  ground 
for  regarding  the  building  as  native  and  not  foreign,  it  is  never 
palatial,  but  belongs  either  to  sacred  or  to  domestic  architect" 
ure.     Thus  the  monumental  representations  of  Assyrian  build* 
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ings  which  have  come  down  to  us,  throw  little  or  no  light  on 
the  construction  of  their  palaces.  As,  however,  they  have  an 
interest  of  their  own,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  in  Some  degree 
the  domestic  and  sacred  architecture  of  the  people,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  will  be  here  introduced. 

The  representation  No.  I.  is  from  a  slab  at  Khorsabad;  [PI. 
X  I  .VII. .  Fig.  4.]  Itis  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  re- 
garded by  M.  Botta  as  an  altar.  No.  II.  is  from  the  name 
slab.  [PI.  XL1X.,  Fig.  1.]  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
crowned  by  No.  I.  It  has  been  called  a  "  fishing  pavilion;"*' 
but  it  is  most  probably,  a  small  temple,  since  it  bears  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  other  representations  which  are  un- 
doubted temples,  as  (particularly)  to  No.  V.  No.  III.,  which 
is  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  black  stone,  is  certainly  a  tem- 
ple, since  it  is  accompanied  by  a  priest,  a  sacred  tree,  and 
an  ox  for  sacrifice.61  [Pi.  XLIX.,  Fig.  2.]  The  representation 
No.  IV.  is  also  thought  to  be  a  temple.  [PI.  XLIX.,  Fig.  3.] 
It  is  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  the  others,  being  taken  from  a 
slab  belonging  to  the  North-west  Palace  at  Nimrud,  and  is  re- 
markable in  many  ways.  First,  the  want  of  symmetry  is  cu- 
rious, and  unusual.  Irregular  as  are  the  palaces  of  the  Assyr- 
ian kings,  there  is  for  the  most  part  no  want  of  regularity  in 
their  sacred  buildings.  The  two  specimens  here  adduced  (No. 
II.  and  No.  III.)  are  proof  of  this;  and  such  remains  of  actual 
temples  as  exist  are  in  accordance  with  the  sculptures  in  this 
particular.  The  right-hand  aisle  in  No.  IV.,  having  nothing 
correspondent  to  it  on  the  other  side,  is  thus  an  anomaly  in 
A  ssyrian  architecture.  The  patterning  of  the  pillars  with  chev- 
rons is  also  remarkable;  and  their  capitals  are  altogether 
unique.6'-  No.  V.  is  a  temple  of  a  more  elaborate  character. 
[PI.  XLIX.,  Fig.  4.]  It  is  from  the  sculptures  of  Asshur-ban;- 
pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  and  possesses  several  features  of 
great  interest.  The  body  of  the  temple  is  a  columnar  structure, 
exhibiting  at  either  corner  a  broad  pilaster  surmounted  by  a 
capital  composed  of  two  sets  of  volutes  placed  one  over  the 
other.  Between  the  two  pilasters  are  two  pillars  resting  upon 
very  extraordinary  rounded  bases,  and  crowned  by  capitals 
not  unlike  the  Corinthian.  We  might  have  supposed  the  bases 
mere  figments  of  the  sculptor,  but  for  an  independent  evidence 
of  the  actual  employment  by  the  Assyrians  of  rounded  pillar- 
bases.  Mr.  Layard  discovered  at  Koyunjik  a  set  of  "  circular 
pedestals."  whereof  he  gives  the  representation  which  is  fig- 
ured.   [PI.  LI. ,  Fig.  1.]    They  appeared  to  form  part  of  a  double 
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line  of  similar  objects,  extending  from  the  edge  of  the  platform 
to  an  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  probably  (as  Mr.  Layard  sug- 
gests) supported  the  wooden  pillars  of  a  covered  way  by  which 
the  palace  was  approached  on  this  side.  Above  the  pillars  the 
temple  (No.  V.)  exhibits  a  heavy  cornice  or  entablature  pro- 
jecting considerably,  and  finished  at  the  top  with  a  row  of 
gradines.  (Compare  No.  II.)  At  one  side  of  this  main  build- 
ing is  a  small  chapel  or  oratory,  also  finished  with  gradines, 
against  the  wall  of  which  is  a  representation  of  a  king,  stand- 
ing in  a  species  of  frame  arched  at  the  top.  A  road  leads 
straight  up  to  this  royal  tablet,  and  in  this  road  within  a  little 
distance  of  the  king  stands  an  altar.  The  temple  occupies  the 
top  of  a  mound,  which  is  covered  with  trees  of  two  different 
kinds,  and  watered  by  rivulets.  On  the  right  is  a  ' '  hanging 
garden,"  artificially  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  temple  by 
means  of  masonry  supported  on  an  arcade,  the  arch  here  used 
being  not  the  round  arch  but  a  pointed  one.  No.  VI.  (PI.  L.  j 
is  unfortunately  very  imperfect,  the  entire  upper  portion  hav- 
ing been  lost.  Even,  however,  in  its  present  mutilated  state  it 
represents  by  far  the  most  magnificent  building  that  has  yet 
been  found  upon  the  bas-reliefs.  The  fagade,  as  it  now  stands, 
exhibits  four  broad  pilasters  and  four  pillars,  alternating  in 
pairs,  excepting  that,  as  in  the  smaller  temples,  pilasters  occupy 
both  corners.  In  two  cases,  the  base  of  the  pilaster  is  carved 
into  the  figure  of  a  winged  bull,  closely  resembling  the  bulls 
which  commonly  guarded  the  outer  gates  of  palaces.  In  the 
other  two  the  base  is  plain — a  piece  of  negligence,  probably,  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  The  four  pillars  all  exhibit  a  roundel 
base,  nearly  though  not  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  pillars  in 
No.  V.;  and  this  rounded  base  in  every  case  rests  upon  the 
back  of  a  walking  lion.  We  might  perhaps  have  imagined  t  lint 
this  was  a  mere  fanciful  or  mythological  device  of  the  artist's, 
on  a  par  with  the  representations  at  Bavian,  where  figures,  sup- 
posed to  be  Assyrian  deities,  stand  upon  the  backs  of  animals 
resembling  dogs.63  But  one  of  M.  Place's  architectural  discov- 
eries seems  to  make  it  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  a  real 
feature  in  Assyrian  building  is  here  represented.  M.  Place 
found  the  arch  of  the  town  gateway  which  he  exhumed  at  Khor- 
sabad  to  spring  from  the  backs  of  the  two  bulls  which  guarded 
it  on  either  side.64  Thus  the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  pillars 
may  be  real  architectural  forms,  as  well  as  the  winged  bulls 
which  support  the  pilasters.  The  lion  was  undoubtedly  a  sa- 
uv<l  animal,  emblematic  of  divine  power,  and  specially  as- 
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signed  to  Nergal,  the  Assyrian  Mars,  the  god  at  once  of  war 
and  of  hunting.  His  introduction  on  the  exteriors  of  build- 
ings wa  3  common  in  Asia  Minor;  but  no  other  example  occurs 
of  bis  being  made  to  support  a  pillar,  excepting  in  the  so-called 
Byzantine  architecture  of  Northern  Italy. 

No.  VII.  a  (PI.  LIL,  Fig.  1)  introduces  us  to  another  kind  of 
Assyrian  temple,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  to  another 
if  sature<  >f  A  ssyrian  temples — common  to  them  with  Babylonian 

fche  tower  or  ziggurat.  This  appears  to  have  been  always 
built  in  stages,  which  probably  varied  in  number — never,  how- 
ever,  so  far  as  appears,  exceeding  seven.  The  sculptured  ex- 
ample before  us,  which  is  from  a  bas-relief  found  at  Koyunjik, 
distinctly  exhibits  four  stages,  of  which  the  topmost,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tablet,  is  imperfect. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this  instance  there  was  above  the 
fourth  a  fifth  stage,  consisting  of  a  shrine  like  that  which  at 
Babylon  crowned  the  great  temple  of  Belus.66  The  complete 
elevation  would  then  have  been  nearly  as  in  No.  VII.  b.  [PI. 
XLL,  Fig.  3.] 

The  following  features  are  worth/of  remark  in  this  temple. 
The  basement  story  is  panelled  with  indented  rectangular  re- 
<es,  as  was  the  case  at  Nimrud  66  [PI.  LIIL]  and  at  the  Birs  ;67 
the  remainder  are  plain,  as  are  most  of  the  stages  in  the  Birs 
temple.  Up  to  the  second  of  these  squared  recesses  on  either 
side  there  runs  what  seems  to  be  a  road  or  path,  which  sweeps 
away  down  the  hill  whereon  the  temple  stands  in  a  bold  curve, 
each  path  closely  matching  the  other.  The  whole  building  is 
perfectly  symmetrical,  except  that  the  panelling  is  not  quite 
1  mi  form  in  width  nor  arranged  quite  regularly.  On  the  second 
stage,  exactly  in  the  middle,  there  is  evidently  a  doorway,  and 
on  cither  side  of  it  a  shallow  buttress  or  pilaster.  In  the  cen- 
1  re  of  the  third  story,  exactly  over  the  doorway  of  the  second, 
is  a  squared  niche.  In  front  of  the  temple,  but  not  exactly 
opposite  its  centre,  may  be  seen  the  propylsea,  consisting  of  a 
squared  doorway  placed  under  a  battlemented  wall,  between 
t  ad  towers  also  battlemented.  It  is  curious  that  the  paths  do 
not  lead  to  the  propylsea,  but  seem  to  curve  round  the  hill. 

Remains  of  ziggurats  similar  to  this  have  been  discovered  at 
Khorsabad,  at  Nimrud,  and  at  Kileh-Sherghat.  The  conical 
mound  at  Khorsabad  explored  by  M.  Place  was  found  to  contain 
a  tower  in  seven  stages;08  that  of  Nimrud,  which  is  so  striking 
an  object  from  the  plain.'0  and  which  was  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Layard.  presented  no  positive  proof  of  more  than  a 
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single  stage ;  but  from  its  conical  shape,  and  from  the  general 
analogy  of  such  towers,  it  is  believed  to  have  had  several  stages. 
[PI.  LII. ,  Fig.  2.  J  Mr.  Layard  makes  their  number  five,  and 
crowns  the  fifth  with  a  circular  tower  terminating  in  a  heavy 
cornice ; 70  but  for  this  last  there  is  no  authority  at  all,  and  the 
actual  number  of  the  stages  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  base  of 
this  ziggnrat  was  a  square,  1(57  feet  6  inches  each  way,  composed 
of  a  solid  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  faced  at  bottom  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  more  than  eight  feet 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  The  outer  stones  were  bevelled  at 
the  edges,  and  on  the  two  most  conspicuous  sides  the  wall 
was  ornamented  with  a  series  of  shallow  recesses  arranged 
without  very  much  attention  to  regularity.  The  other  two 
sides,  one  of  which  abutted  on  and  was  concealed  by  the 
palace  mound,  while  the  other  faced  towards  the  city,  were 
perfectly  plain.  At  the  top  of  the  stone  masonry  was  a  row  of 
gradines,  such  as  are  often  represented  in  the  sculptures  as 
crowning  an  edifice.71  Above  the  stone  masonry  the  tower 
was  continued  at  nearly  the  same  width,  the  casing  of  stone 
being  simply  replaced  by  one  of  burnt  brick  of  inferior  thick- 
ness. It  is  supposed  that  the  upper  stages  were  constructed 
in  the  same  way.  As  the  actual  present  height  of  the  ruin  is 
140  feet,  and  the  upper  stages  have  so  entirely  crumbled  away, 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  original  height  fell  much 
short  of  200  feet.72 

The  most  curious  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  exami- 
nation of  this  building,  was  the  existence  in  its  interior  of  a 
species  of  chamber  or  gallery,  the  true  object  of  which  still  re- 
mains wholly  unexplained.  This  gallery  was  100  feet  long,  12 
feet  high,  and  no  more  than  6  feet  broad.  It  was  arched  or 
vaulted  at  top,  both  the  side  walls  and  the  vaulting  being  of 
sun-dried  brick.  [PI.  LIV.,  Fig.  2.]  Its  position  was  exactly 
half-way  between  the  tower's  northern  and  southern  faces, 
and  with  these  it  ran  parallel,  its  height  in  the  tower  being 
such  that  its  floor  was  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  stone 
masonry,  which  again  was  level  with  the  terrace  or  platform 
whereupon  the  Nimrud  palaces  stood.  There  was  no  trace  of 
any  way  by  which  the  gallery  was  intended  to  be  entered ;  its 
walls  showed  no  signs  of  inscription,  sculpture,  or  other  orna- 
ment; and  absolutely  nothing  was  found  in  it.  Mr.  Layard, 
prepossessed  with  an  opinion  derived  from  several  confused 
notices  in  the  classical  writers,78  believed  the  tower  to  be  a 
sepulchral  monument,  and  the  gallery  to  be  the  tomb  in  which 
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was  originally  deposited  "the  embalmed  body  of  the  king."74 
To  account  for  the  complete  disappearance,  not  only  of  the 
body,  but  of  all  the  ornaments  and  vessels  found  commonly 
in  the  Mesopotamian  tombs,  he  suggested  that  the  gallery  had 
been  rifled  in  times  long  anterior  to  his  visit ;  and  he  thought 
that  he  found  traces,  both  internally  and  externally,  of  the 
tunnel  by  which  it  had  been  entered.  But  certainly,  if  this 
long  and  narrow  vault  was  intended  to  receive  a  body,  it  is 
mo3t  extraordinarily  shaped  for  the  purpose.  What  other 
sepulchral  chamber  is  there  anywhere  of  so  enormous  a  length? 
Without  pretending  to  say  what  the  real  object  of  the  gallery 
was,75  we  may  feel  tolerably  sure  that  it  was  not  a  tomb.  The 
building  which  contained  it  was  a  temple  tower,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Assyrians  would  have 
allowed  the  application  of  a  religious  edifice  to  so  utilitarian  a 
purpose. 

Besides  the  ziggurat  or  tower,  which  may  commonly  have 
been  surmounted  by  a  chapel  or  shrine,  an  Assyrian  temple 
had  always  a  number  of  basement  chambers,  in  one  of  which 
was  the  principal  shrine  of  the  god.  [PI.  LIV.,  Fig.  1.]  This 
was  a  square  or  slightly  oblong  recess  at  the  end  of  an  oblpng 
apartment,  raised  somewhat  above  its  level;  it  was  paved 
(sometimes,  if  not  always)  with  a  single  slab,  the  weight  of 
which  must  occasionally  have  been  as  much  as  thirty  tons.76 
One  or  two  small  closets  opened  out  from  the  shrine,  in  which 
it  is  likely  that  the  priests  kept  the  sacerdotal  garments  and 
the  sacrificial  utensils.77  Sometimes  the  cell  of  the  temple  or 
chamber  into  which  the  shrine  opened  was  reached  through 
another  apartment,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  pronaos.  In 
such  a  case,  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  so  to  arrange  the 
outer  and  inner  doorways  of  the  vestibule  that  persons  passing 
by  the  outer  doorway  should  not  be  able  to  catch  a  sight  of 
the  shrine.78  Where  there  was  no  vestibule,  the  entrance  into 
the  cell  or  body  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  placed  at  the 
side,  instead  of  at  the  end,  probably  with  the  same  object.79 
Besides  these  main  parts  of  a  temple,  a  certain  number  of 
chambers  are  always  found,  which  appear  to  have  been  priests' 
apartments. 

The  ornamentation  of  temples,  to  judge  by  the  few  speci- 
mens which  remain,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  palaces.  The 
great  gateways  were  guarded  by  colossal  bulls  ( '()  or  lions  (see 
PL  LV.),  accompanied  by  the  usual  sacred  figures,  and  some- 
times covered  with  inscriptions.     The  entrances  and  some  por- 
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tions  of  the  chambers  were  ornamented  with  the  customary 
sculptured  slabs,  representing  here  none  but  religious  subjects. 
No  great  proportion  of  the  interior,  however,  was  covered  in 
this  way,  the  walls  being  in  general  only  plastered  and  then 
painted  with  figures  or  patterns.  Externally,  enamelled  bricks 
were  used  as  a  decoration  wherever  sculptured  slabs  did  not 
hide  the  crude  brick.80 

Much  the  same  doubts  and  difficulties  beset  the  subjects  of 
the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the  temples  as  those  which  have 
been  discussed  already  in  connection  with  the  palaces.  Though 
the  span  of  the  temple-chambers  is  less  than  that  of  the  great 
palace  halls,  still  it  is  considerable,  sometimes  exceeding  thirty 
feet.81  No  effort  seems  made  to  keep  the  temple-chambers 
narrow,  for  their  width  is  sometimes  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
their  length.  Perhaps,  therefore,  they  were  hypsethral,  like 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks.  All  that  seems  to  be  certain  is 
that  what  roofing  they  had  was  of  wood,82  which  at  Nimrud 
was  cedar,  brought  probably  from  the  mountains  of  Syria. 

Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  we  possess 
absolutely  no  specimen.  Excavation  has  been  hitherto  con- 
fined to  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  mounds  which  mark 
the  sites  of  cities,  where  it  was  likely  that  remains  of  the  great- 
est interest  would  be  found.  Palaces,  temples,  and  the  great 
gates  which  gave  entrance  to  towns,  have  in  this  way  seen 
the  light ;  but  the  humbler  buildings,  the  ordinary  dwellings 
of  the  people,  remain  buried  beneath  the  soil,  unexplored  and 
even  unsought  for.  In  this  entire  default  of  any  actual  speci- 
men of  an  ordinary  Assyrian  house,  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
sculptured  representations  which  are  so  abundant  and  repre- 
sent so  many  different  sorts  of  scenes.  Even  here,  however, 
we  obtain  but  little  light.  The  bulk  of  the  slabs  exhibit  the 
wars  of  the  kings  in  foreign  countries,  and  thus  place  before 
us  foreign  rather  than  Assyrian  architecture.  The  processional 
slabs,  which  are  another  large  class,  contain  rarely  any  build- 
ing at  all,  and,  where  they  furnish  one,  exhibit  to  us  a  temple 
rather  than  a  house.  The  hunting  scenes,  representing  wilds 
far  from  the  dwellings  of  man,  afford  us,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  help.  Assyrian  buildings,  other  than  temples,  are  thus 
most  rarely  placed  before  us.  In  one  case,  indeed,  we  have 
an  Assyrian  city,  which  a  foreign  enemy  is  passing ;  but  the 
only  edifices  represented  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  exfce 
rior,  and  the  temple  (No.  VI.,  PL  L.)  whose  columns  rest  upon 
lions.     In  one  other  we  seem  to  have  an  unfortified   Assyrian 
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village ;  M  and  from  this  single  specimen  we  are  forced  to  form 
our  ideas  of  the  ordinary  character  of  Assyrian  houses. 

It  is  observable  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  houses  have 
no  windows,  and  are,  therefore,  probably  lighted  from  the 
roof;  next,  that  the  roofs  are  very  curious,  since,  although  flat 
in  some  instances,  they  consist  more  often  either  of  hemispher- 
ical domes,  such  as  are  still  so  common  in  the  East,  or  of 
steep  and  high  cones,  such  as  are  but  seldom  seen  anywhere. 
Mr.  Layard  finds  a  parallel  for  these  last  in  certain  villages  of 
Northern  Syria,  where  all  the  houses  have  conical  roofs,  built 
<  >t  mud,  which  present  a  very  singular  appearance.84  [PI.  LVI. , 
Fig.  2.]  Both  the  domes  and  the  cones  of  the  Assyrian  example 
have  evidently  an  opening  at  the  top,  which  may  have  ad- 
mitted as  much  light  into  the  houses  as  was  thought  necessary. 
The  doors  are  of  two  kinds,  square  at  the  top,  and  arched ; 
they  are  placed  commonly  towTards  the  sides  of  the  houses. 
The  houses  themselves  seem  to  stand  separate,  though  in  close 
juxtaposition. 

The  only  other  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  which  appear  to 
require  some  notice  are  the  fortified  enceintes  of  their  towns. 
The  simplest  of  these  consisted  of  a  single  battlemented  wall, 
carried  in  lines  nearly  or  quite  straight  along  the  four  sides  of 
the  place,  pierced  with  gates,  and  guarded  at  the  angles,  at 
the  gates,  and  at  intervals  along  the  curtain  with  projecting 
towers,  raised  not  very  much  higher  than  the  walls,  and  (ap- 
parently) square  in  shape.  [PI.  LVIL,  Fig  1.]  In  the  sculptures 
we  sometimes  find  the  battlemented  wall  repeate  dtwice  or 
thrice  in  lines  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  intention  being 
to  represent  the  defence  of  a  city  by  two  or  three  walls,  such 
as  we  have  seen  existed  on  one  side  of  Nineveh.85 

The  walls  were  often,  if  not  always,  guarded  by  moats.  In- 
i  lally  they  were,  in  every  case,  constructed  of  crude  brick ; 
while  externally  it  was  common  to  face  them  with  hewn  stone, 
either  from  top  to  bottom,  or  at  any  rate  to  a  certain  height. 
At  Khorsabad  the  stone  revetement  of  one  portion  at  least  of 
the  wall  was  complete;  at  Nimrud  (Calah)  and  at  Nineveh  it- 
self,  it  was  partial,  being  carried  at  the  former  of  those  places 
only  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.86  The  masonry  at  Khorsa- 
bad was  of  three  kinds.  That  of  the  palace  mound,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  outer  defence,  was  composed  entirely 
i  >f  blocks  of  stone,  square-hewn  and  of  great  size,  the  length  of 
the  blocks  varying  from  two  to  three  yards,  while  the  width 
was  one  yard,  and  the  height  from  five  to  six  feet.    [PI.  LVIL, 
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Fig. 2.]  The  masonry  was  laid  somewhat  curiously.  The  blocks 
(A  A)  were  placed  alternately  long- wise  and  end- wise  against 
the  crude  brick  (B),  so  as  not  merely  to  lie  against  it,  but  to 
penetrate  it  with  their  ends  in  many  places.87  [PL  LVIL, 
Fig.  2.]  Care  was  also  taken  to  make  the  angles  especially 
strong,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  section. 

The  rest  of  the  defences  at  Khorsabad  were  of  an  inferior 
character.  The  wall  of  the  town  had  a  width  of  about  forty- 
five  feet,  and  its  basement,  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  was 
constructed  of  stone;  but  the  blocks  were  neither  so  large, 
nor  were  they  hewn  with  the  same  care,  as  those  of  the  palace 
platform.  [PL  LVIL,  Fig.  3.]  The  angles,  indeed,  were  of 
squared  stone ;  but  even  there  the  blocks  measured  no  more 
than  three  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in  height ;  the  rest  of  the 
masonry  consisted  of  small  polygonal  stones,  merely  smoothed 
on  their  outer  face,  and  roughly  fitting  together  in  a  manner 
recalling  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  Greece  and  Italy.88  They 
were  not  united  by  any  cement.  Above  the  stone  basement 
was  a  massive  structure  of  crude  brick,  without  any  facing 
either  of  burnt  brick  or  of.  stone. 

The  third  kind  of  masonry  at  Khorsabad  was  found  outside 
the  main  wall,  and  may  have  formed  either  part  of  the  lining 
of  the  moat  or  a  portion  of  a  tower,  which  may  have  projected 
in  advance  of  the  wall  at  this  point.  [Pl.'LVIIL,  Fig.  1.]  It 
was  entirely  of  stone.  The  lowest  course  was  formed  of  small 
and  very  irregular  polygonal  blocks  roughly  fitted  together; 
above  this  came  two  courses  of  carefully  squared  stones  more 
than  a  foot  long,  but  less  than  six  inches  in  width,  which  were 
placed  end-wise,  one  over  the  other,  care  being  taken  that 
the  joints  of  the  upper  tier  should  never  coincide  exactly  with 
those  of  the  lower.  Above  these  was  a  third  course  of  hewn 
stones,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  others,  which  were  laid  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Here  the  construction,  as  discovered, 
terminated ;  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  debris  of  hewn  stones 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  that  originally  the  courses  had  been 
continued  to  a  much  greater  height.89 

In  this  description  of  the  buildings  raised  by  the  Assyrians 
it  has  been  noticed  more  than  once  that  they  were  not  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  the  arch.90  The  old  notion  that  the  round 
arch  was  a  discovery  of  the  Roman,  and  the  pointed  of  the 
Gothic  architecture,  has  gradually  faded  away  with  our  ever- 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  ancient  world ; 91 
and  antiquarians  were  not,  perhaps,  very  much  surprised  to 
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learn,  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard,  that  the  Assyrians 
knew  and  used  both  kinds  of  arch  in  their  constructions. 
Some  interest,  however,  will  probably  be  felt  to  attach  to  the 
two  questions,  how  they  formed  their  arches,  and  to  what  uses 
they  applied  them. 

All  the  Assyrian  arches  hitherto  discovered  are  of  brick. 
The  round  arches  are  both  of  the  crude  and  of  the  kiln-dried 
material,  and  are  formed,  in  each  case,  of  brick  made  expressly 
for  vaulting,  slightly  convex  at  top  and  slightly  concave  at 
bottom,  with  one  broader  and  one  narrower  end.  The  arches 
are  of  the  simplest  kind,  being  exactly  semicircular,  and  ris- 
ing from  plain  perpendicular  jambs.  The  greatest  width 
which  any  such  arch  has  been  hitherto  found  to  span  is  about 
fifteen  feet.92 

The  only  pointed  arch  actually  discovered  is  of  burnt  brick. 
The  bricks  are  of  the  ordinary  shape,  and  not  intended  for 
vaulting.  They  are  laid  side  by  side  up  to  a  certain  point, 
being  bent  into  a  slight  arch  by  the  interposition  between  them 
of  thin  wedges  of  mortar.  The  two  sides  of  the  arch  having 
been  in  this  way  carried  up  to  a  point  where  the  lower  extrem- 
ities of  the  two  innermost  bricks  nearly  touched,  while  a 
considerable  space  remained  between  their  upper  extremities 
instead  of  a  key-stone,  or  a  key-brick  fitting  the  aperture,  ordi- 
nary bricks  were  placed  in  it  longitudinally,  and  so  the  space 
was  filled  in. " 93 

Another  mode  of  constructing  a  pointed  arch  seems  to  be  in- 
tended in  a  bas-relief,  whereof  a  representation  has  been  al- 
ready given. 94  The  masonry  of  the  arcade  in  No.  V.  (PI.  XLIX. , 
Fig.  4)  runs  (it  will  be  seen)  in  horizontal  lines  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  arch,  thus  suggesting  a  construction  common  in 
many  of  the  early  Greek  arches,  where  the  stones  are  so  cut  away 
that  an  arched  opening  is  formed,  though  the  real  construc- 
tive principle  of  the  arch  has  no  place  in  such  specimens.95 

With  regard  to  the  uses  whereto  the  Assyrians  applied  the 
arch,  it  would  certainly  seem,  from  the  evidence  which  we 
possess,  that  they  neither  employed  it  as  a  great  decorative 
feature,  nor  yet  as  a  main  principle  of  construction.  So  far  as 
appears,  their  chief  use  of  it  was  for  doorways  and  gateways. 
Not  only  are  the  town  gates  of  Khorsabad  found  to  have  been 
arched  over,  but  in  the  representations  of  edifices,  whether  na- 
tive or  foreign,  upon  the  bas-reliefs,  the  arch  for  doors  is  com- 
moner than  the  square  top.  It  is  most  probaole  that  the  great 
palace  gateways  were  thus  covered  in,  while  it  is  certain  that 
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some  of  the  interior  doorways  in  jjalaces  had  rounded  tops.'1 
Besides  this  use  of  the  arch  for  doors  and  gates,  the  Assyrians 
are  known  to  have  employed  it  for  drains,  aqueducts,  and  nar- 
row chambers  or  galleries.     [PI.  LVIIL,  Fig.  2;  LIX.,  Fig.  1.] 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Assyrians  applied  the  two 
kinds  of  arches  to  different  purposes,  ' '  thereby  showing  more 
science  and  discrimination  than  we  do  in  our  architectural 
works;  "that  "  they  used  the  pointed  arch  for  underground 
work,  where  they  feared  great  superincumbent  pressure  on  the 
apex,  and  the  round  arch  above  ground,  where  that  was  not  to 
be  dreaded."97  [PI.  LIX.,  Fig.  2.]  But  this  ingenious  theory  is 
scarcely  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  round  arch  is  employed 
underground  in  two  instances  at  Nimrud,98  besides  occurring 
in  the  basement  story  of  the  great  tower,"  where  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  must  have  been  enormous.  And  the  pointed 
arch  is  used  above  ground  for  the  aqueduct  and  hanging  gar- 
den in  the  bas-relief  (see  PI.  XLIX.,  Fig.  4),  where  the  pres- 
sure, though  considerable,  would  not  have  been  very  extraor- 
dinary. It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Assyrians  were  really  guided  by  any  constructive  principle  in 
their  preference  of  one  form  of  the  arch  over  the  other. 

In  describing  generally  the  construction  of  the  palaces  and 
other  chief  buildings  of  the  Assyrians,  it  has  been  necessary 
occasionally  to  refer  to  their  ornamentation ;  but  the  subject  is 
far  from  exhausted,  and  will  now  claim,  for  a  short  space,  our 
special  attention.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  chief  adornment,  both 
of  palaces  and  temples,  consisted  of  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions 
guarding  the  great  gateways,  together  with  the  sculptured 
slabs  wherewith  the  walls,  both  internal  and  external,  were  or- 
dinarily covered  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  sometimes  even  of 
fifteen  feet.  These  slabs  and  carved  figures  will  necessarily  be 
considered  in  connection  with  Assyrian  sculpture,  of  which 
they  form  the  most  important  part.  It  will,  therefore,  only  be 
noted  at  present  that  the  extent  of  wall  covered  with  the  slabs 
was,  in  the  Khorsabad  palace,  at  least  4000  feet,100  or  nearly 
four-fifths  of  a  mile,  while  in  each  of  the  Koyunjik  palaces  the 
sculptures  extended  to  considerably  more  than  that  distance. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  above  the  slabs,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  was  by  means  of  bricks  painted  on  the 
exposed  side  and  covered  with  an  enamel.  The  colors  are  for 
the  most  part  somewhat  pale,  but  occasionally  they  possess 
some  brilliancy.  [PI.  LX.,  Fig.  1.]  Predominant  among  the 
tints  are  a  pale  blue,  an  Olive  green,  and  a  dull  yellow.     White 
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is  also  la  cgely  used ;  brown  and  black  are  not  infrequent;  red  is 
comparatively  rare.101  The  subjects  represented  are  either  such 
scenes  as  occur  upon  the  sculptured  slabs,  or  else  mere  patterns, 

scrolls,  honeysuckles,  chevrons,  gradines,  guilloches,  etc. 
In  the  scenes  some  attempt  seems  to  be  made  at  representing 
objects  in  their  natural  colors.  The  size  of  the  figures  is  small; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  great  effect  could  have 
been  produced  on  the  beholder  by  such  minute  drawings  placed 
1 1 1  such  a  height  from  the  ground.  Probably  the  most  effective 
ornamentation  of  this  kind  was  by  means  of  patterns,  which 
are  often  graceful  and  striking.     [PI.  LX.,  Fig.  2.] 

It  has  been  observed  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  at  present 
goes  the  use  of  the  column  in  Assyrian  architecture  would 
seem  to  have  been  very  rare  indeed.102  In  palaces  we  have  no 
grounds  for  thinking  that  they  were  employed  at  all  excepting 
in  certain  of  the  interior  doorways,  which,  being  of  unusual 
breadth,  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  portals 
by  means  of  two  pillars  placed  towards  the  sides  of  the  open- 
ing.103 The  bases  of  these  pillars  were  of  stone,  and  have  been 
found  in  situ ;  their  shafts  and  capitals  had  disappeared,  and 
only  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  In  the  temples,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  use  of  the  column  was  more  frequent.  Its  di- 
1 1 lensions  greatly  varied .  Ordinarily  it  was  too  short  and  thick 
for  beauty,1,4  while  occasionally  it  had  the  opposite  defect,  be- 
ing too  tali  and  slender.165  Its  base  was  sometimes  quite  plain, 
sometimes  diversified  by  a  few  mouldings,  sometimes  curiously 
aad  rather  clumsily  rounded  (as  in  No.  II.,  PI.  LXL,  Fig.  1). 
The*  shaft  was  occasionally  patterned.106  The  capital,  in  one 
instance  (No.  I.,  PL  LXL,  Fig.  3),  approaches  to  the  Corin- 
thian;'in  another  (No.  II.)  it  reminds  us  of  the  Ionic;  but  the 
volutes  are  double,  and  the  upper  ones  are  surmounted  by  an 
awkward-looking  abacus.  A  third  (No.  III.,  PI.  LXL,  Fig.  2) 
is  very  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  explains  the  origin  of  the 
,  i  vond.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  ibex  horns,  placed  one  over 
the  other.  With  this  may  be  compared  another  (No.  IV.),  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  where  we  have  first  a  single  pair  of 
ibex  horns,  and  then,  at  the  summit,  a  complete  figure  of  an 
ibex  very  graphically  portrayed. 

The  beauty  of  Assyrian  patterning  has  been  already  noticed. 
Patterned  work  is  found  not  only  on  the  enamelled  bricks,  but 
on  stone  pavement  slabs,  and  around  arched  doorways  leading 
from  one  chamber  to  another,  where  the  patterns  are  carved 
with  great  care  and  delicacy  upon  the  alabaster.    The  accom- 
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panying  specimen  of  a  doorway,  which  is  taken  from  an  un- 
published drawing  by  Mr.  Boutcher,  is  very  rich  and  elegant, 
though  it  exhibits  none  but  the  very  commonest  of  the  Assy- 
rian patterns.  [PI.  LXIL,  Fig.  1.]  A  carving  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate type,  and  one  presenting  even  greater  delicacy  of  work- 
manship, has  been  given  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter 107 
as  an  example  of  a  patterned  pavement  slab.  Slabs  of  this 
kind  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  palaces,  and  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  modern  designers. 

When  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations  possessing  about  the  same  degree  of  civ- 
ilization, the  impression  that  it  leaves  is  perhaps  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. Vast  labor  and  skill,  exquisite  finish,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary elaboration,  were  bestowed  on  edifices  so  essen- 
tially fragile  and  perishable  that  no  care  could  have  preserved 
them  for  many  centuries.  Sun-dried  brick,  a  material  but  lit- 
tle superior  to  the  natural  clay  of  which  it  was  composed,  con- 
stituted everywhere  the  actual  fabric,  which  was  then  covered 
thinly  and  just  screened  from  view  by  a  facing,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  of  a  more  enduring  and  handsomer 
substance.  The  tendency  of  the  platform  mounds,  as  soon  as 
formed,  must  have  been  to  settle  down,  to  bulge  at  the  sides 
and  become  uneven  at  the  top,  to  burst  their  stone  or  brick 
facings  and  precipitate  them  into  the  ditch  below,  at  the  same 
time  disarranging  and  breaking  up  the  brick  pavements  which 
covered  their  surface.  The  weight  of  the  buildings  raised  upon 
the  mounds  must  have  tended  to  hasten  these  catastrophes, 
while  the  unsteadiness  of  their  foundations  and  the  character 
of  their  composition  must  have  soon  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
the  buildings  themselves  into  disorder,  of  loosening  the  slabs 
from  the  walls,  causing  the  enamelled  bricks  to  start  from  their 
places,  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions  to  lean  over,  and  the  roofs 
to  become  shattered  and  fall  in.  The  fact  that  the  earlier  pal- 
aces were  to  a  great  extent  dismantled  by  the  later  kings  is 
perhaps  to  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  a  barbarous  resolve 
that  they  would  destroy  the  memorials  of  a  former  and  a  hostile 
dynasty,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  more  ancient  build- 
ings had  fallen  into  decay  and  ceased  to  be  habitable.  The 
rapid  succession  of  palaces,  the  fact  that,  at  any  rate  from 
Sargon  downwards,  each  monarch  raises  a  residence,  or  resi- 
dences, for  himself,  is  yet  more  indicative  of  the  rapid  deteri- 
oration and  dilapidation  (so  to  speak)  of  the  great  edituvs. 
Probably  a  palace  began  to  show  unmistakable  sjmiptoms  of 
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decay  and  to  become  an  unpleasant  residence  at  the  end  of 
some  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  its  comple- 
tion; effective  repairs  were,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
almost  impossible;  and  it  was  at  once  easier  and  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  monarch  that  he  should  raise  a  fresh  platform  and. 
build  himself  a  fresh  dwelling  than  that  he  should  devote  his 
efforts  to  keeping  in  a  comfortable  condition  the  crumbling 
habitation  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  surprising  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  new  style 
of  architecture  did  not  arise.  The  Assyrians  were  not,  like  the 
Babylonians,  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived  to  use  brick  as  their  chief  building  material.  M. 
Botta  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  preference  of  brick  to 
stone  exhibited  by  the  builders  of  Khorsabad,  when  the  neigh- 
borhood abounds  in  rocky  hills  capable  of  furnishing  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  better  material.108  The  limestone  range 
of  the  Jebel  Maklub  is  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  many  out- 
lying rocky  elevations  might  have  been  worked  with  still 
greater  facility.  Even  at  Nineveh  itself,  and  at  Calah  or  Nim- 
rud,  though  the  hills  were  further  removed,  stone  was,  in  real- 
ity, plentiful.  The  cliffs  a  little  above  Koyunjik  are  composed, 
of  a  "  hard  sandstone," 109  and  a  part  of  the  moat  of  the  town 
is  carried  through  "compact  silicious  conglomerate."110  The 
town  is,  in  fact,  situated  on  "a  spur  of  rock  "  thrown  off  from 
the  Jebel  Maklub,111  wThich  terminates  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
whereby  Nineveh  was  protected  on  the  south.  Calah,  too, 
was  built  on  a  number  of  "  rocky  undulations,"  112  and  its  west- 
ern wrall  skirts  the  edge  of  "conglomerate  "  cliffs,  which  have 
been  scarped  by  the  hand  of  man.113  A  very  tolerable  stone 
was  thus  procurable  on  the  actual  sites  of  these  ancient  cities ; 
and  if  a  better  material  had  been  wanted,  it  might  have  been 
obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  of  whatever  quality  was  desired, 
from  the  Zagros  range  and  its  outlying  rocky  barriers.  Trans- 
port could  scarcely  have  caused  much  difficulty,  as  the  blocks 
might  have  been  brought  from  the  quarries  where  they  were 
hewn  to  the  sites  selected  for  the  cities  by  water-carriage, — a 
mode  of  transport  well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  as  is  made 
evident  to  us  by  the  bas-reliefs.     (See  PI.  LXIL,  Fig.  2.) 

If  the  best  possible  building  material  was  thus  plentiful  in 
Assyria,  and  its  conveyance  thus  easy  to  manage,  to  what  are 
we  to  ascribe  the  decided  preference  shown  for  so  inferior  a 
substance  as  brick  ?  No  considerable  difficulty  can  have  been 
experienced  in  quarrying  the  stone  of  the  country,  which  is 
14 
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seldom  very  hard,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  cut  by  the  Assyri- 
ans, whenever  they  had  any  sufficient  motive  for  removing  or 
making  use  of  it.114  One  answer  only  can  be  reasonably  given 
to  the  question.  The  Assyrians  had  learnt  a  certain  style  of 
architecture  in  the  alluvial  Babylonia,  and  having  brought  it 
with  them  into  a  country  far  less  fitted  for  it,  maintained  it 
from  habit,  notwithstanding  its  unsuitableness. 115  In  some  few 
respects,  indeed,  they  made  a  slight  change.  The  abundance 
of  stone  in  the  country  induced  them  to  substitute  it  in  several 
places  where  in  Babylonia  it  was  necessary  to  use  burnt  brick, 
as  in  the  facings  of  platforms  and  of  temples,  in  dams  across 
streams,  in  pavements  sometimes,  and  universally  in  the  or- 
namentation of  the  lower  portions  of  palace  and  temple  walls. 
But  otherwise  they  remained  faithful  to  their  architectural 
traditions,  and  raised  in  the  comparatively  hilly  Assyria  the 
exact  type  of  building  which  nature  and  necessity  had  led  them 
to  invent  and  use  in  the  flat  and  stoneless  alluvium  where  they 
had  had  their  primitive  abode.  As  platforms  were  required 
both  for  security  and  for  comfort  in  the  lower  region,  they  re- 
tained them,  instead  of  choosing  natural  elevations  in  tihe 
upper  one.  As  clay  was  the  only  possible  material  in  the  one 
place,  clay  was  still  employed,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  stone,  in  the  other.  Being  devoid  of  any  great  inventive 
genius,  the  Assyrians  found  it  easier  to  maintain  and  slightly 
modify  a  system  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  in  their 
original  country  than  to  devise  a  new  one  more  adapted  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption. 

Next  to  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians,  their  mimetic  art 
seems  to  deserve  attention.  Though  the  representations  in  the 
works  of  Layard  and  Botta,  combined  with  the  presence  of  so 
many  specimens  in  the  great  national  museums  of  London  and 
Paris,  have  produced  a  general  familiarity  with  the  subject . 
still,  as  a  connected  view  of  it  in  its  several  stages  and  branches 
is  up  to  the  present  time  a  desideratum  in  our  literature,11?  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  here  to  attempt  a  brief  account  of  the 
different  classes  into  which  their  productions  in  this  kind  of 
art  fall,  and  the  different  eras  and  styles  under  which  they 
naturally  range  themselves. 

Assyrian  mimetic  art  consists  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  metal- 
castings,  carvings  in  ivory,  statuettes  in  clay,  enamellings  on 
brick,  and  intaglios  on  stones  and  gems. 

Assyrian  statues  are  comparatively  rave,  and.  when  they 
occur,  are  among  the  least  satisfactory  of  this  people's  produc* 
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tions.  They  are  coarse,  clumsy,  purely  formal  in  their  design, 
and  generally  characterized  by  an  undue  flatness,  or  want  of 
breadth  in  the  side  view,  as  if  they  were  only  intended  to  be 
seen  directly  in  front.  Sometimes,  however,  this  defect  is  not 
apparent.  A  sitting  statue  in  black  basalt,  of  the  size  of  life, 
representing  an  early  king,  which  Mr.  Layard  discovered  at 
Kilrh  Sherghat117  [PI.  LXIIL,  Fig.  1],  and  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  may  be  instanced  as  quite  free  from  this  dis- 
proportion. It  is  very  observable,  however,  in  another  of  the 
royal  statues  recently  recovered118  [PI.  LXIIL,  Fig.  2],  as  it  is 
also  in  the  monolith  bulls  and  lions  universally.  Otherwise, 
the  proportions  of  the  figures  are  commonly  correct.  They  bear 
a  resemblance  to  the  archaic  Greek,  especially  to  that  form  of 
it  which  we  find  in  the  sculptures  from  Branchidse.  They  have 
just  the  same  rudeness,  heaviness,  and  stiff  formality.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  judge  of  their  execution,  as  they  have  mostly  suffered 
great  injury  from  the  hand  of  man,  or  from  the  weather ;  but 
the  royal  statue  here  represented,  which  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion than  any  other  Assyrian  work  "  in  the  round  "  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  exhibits  a  rather  high  ^finish.  It  is  smaller 
than  life,  being  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high :  the  features 
are  majestic,  a  ad  well  marked ;  the  hair  and  beard  are  elabo- 
rately curled ;  the  arms  and  hands  are  well  shaped,  and  finished 
with  care.  The  dress  is  fringed  elaborately,  and  descends  to 
the  ground,  concealing  all  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.  The 
only  statues  recovered  besides  these  are  two  of  the  god  Nebo, 
brought  from  Nimrud,119  a  mutilated  one  of  Ishtar,  or  Astarte, 
found  at  Koyunjik  [PI.  LXIIL,  Fig.  3],  and  a  tolerably  per- 
fect one  of  Sargon,  which  was  discovered  at  Idalium,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.120 

The  clay  statuettes  of  the  Assyrians  possess  even  less  artistic 
merit  than  their  statues.  They  are  chiefly  images  of  gods  or 
genii,  and  have  most  commonly  something  grotesque  in  their 
appearance.  Among  the  most  usual  are  figures  which  repre- 
sent either  Mylitta  (Beltis),  or  Ishtar.121  They  are  made  in  a 
fine  terra  cotta,  which  has  turned  of  a  pale  red  in  baking,  and 
are  colored  with  a  cretaceous  coating,  so  as  greatly  to  resemble 
Greek  pottery. m  Another  type  is  that  of  an  old  man,  bearded, 
and  with  hands  clasped,  which  we  may  perhaps  identify  with 
Nebo,  the  Assyrian  Mercury,  since  his  statues  in  the  British 
Museum  have  a  somewhat  similar  character.  Other  forms  are 
the  fish-god  Nin,  or  Nin-ip  [PI.  LXIV.,  Fig.  1] ;  and  the  deities, 
not  yet  identified,  which  were  found  by  M.  Botta  under  the 
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pavement-bricks  at  Khorsabad.  [PI.  LXIV.,  Fig.  2.]  These 
specimens  have  the  formal  character  of  the  statues,  and  are 
even  more  rudely  shaped.  Other  examples,  which  carry  the 
grotesque  to  an  excess,  appear  to  have  been  designed  with 
greater  spirit  and  freedom.  Animal  and  human  forms  are 
sometimes  intermixed  in  them ;  and  while  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  rude  and  coarse,  it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  possess  plenty  of  vigor.  M.  Botta  has  en- 
graved several  specimens,123  including  two  which  have  the  hind 
legs  and  tail  of  a  bull,  with  a  human  neck  and  arms,  the  head 
bearing  the  usual  horned  cap. 

Small  figures  of  animals  in  terra  cotta  have  also  been  found. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  dogs  and  ducks.  A  representation  of 
each  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  productions  of  As- 
syria.124 The  dogs  discovered  are  made  of  a  coarse  clay,  and 
seem  to  have  been  originally  painted.125  They  are  not  wanting 
in  spirit ;  but  it  detracts  from  their  merit  that  the  limbs  are 
merely  in  relief,  the  whole  space  below  the  belly  of  the  animal 
being  filled  up  with  a  mass  of  clay  for  the  sake  of  greater 
strength.  The  ducks  are  of  a  fine  yellow  material,  and  repre- 
sent the  bird  asleep,  with  its  head  lying  along  its  back. 

Of  all  the  Assyrian  works  of  art  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  bas-reliefs.  It  is  here 
especially,  if  not  solely,  that  we  can  trace  progress  in  style  ; 
and  it  is  here  alone  that  we  see  the  real  artistic  genius  of  the 
people.  What  sculpture  in  its  full  form,  or  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  very  high  relief,  was  to  the  Greeks,  what 
painting  has  been  to  modern  European  nations  since  the  time 
of  Cimabue,  that  low  relief  was  to  the  Assyrians — the  practical 
mode  in  which  artistic  power  found  vent  among  them.  They 
used  it  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  mimetic  art  is  appli- 
cable ;  to  express  their  religious  feelings  and  ideas,  to  glorify 
their  kings,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  nation's  history  and 
its  deeds  of  prowess,  to  depict  home  scenes  and  domestic  occu- 
pations, to  represent  landscape  and  architecture,  to  imitate  an- 
imal and  vegetable  forms,  even  to  illustrate  the  mechanical 
methods  which  they  employed  in  the  construction  of  those  vast 
architectural  works  of  which  the  reliefs  were  the  principal  or- 
namentation. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  know  the  As- 
syrians, not  merely  artistically,  but  historically  and  ethnologic 
cally,  chiefly  through  their  bas-reliefs,  which  seem  to  repre- 
sent to  us  almost  the  entire  life  of  the  people. 

The  reliefs  may  be  divided  under  five  principal  heads  :— 1 
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War  scenes,  including  battles,  sieges,  devastations  of  an  en- 
eim's  country,  naval  expeditions,  and  triumphant  returns 
from  foreign  war,  with  the  trophies  and  fruits  of  victory  ;  2. 
Religious  scenes,  cither  mythical  or  real;  3,  Processions,  gen- 
erally of  tribute-bearers,  bringing  the  produce  of  their  several 
countries  to  the  Great  King  ;  4.  Hunting  and  sporting  scenes, 
including  the  chase  of  savage  animals,  and  of  animals  sought 
for  food,  the  spreading  of  nets,  the  shooting  of  birds,  and  the 
like  ;  and  5.  Scenes  of  ordinary  life,  as  those  representing 
the  transport  and  erection  of  colossal  bulls,  landscapes,  tem- 
ples, interiors,  gardens,  etc. 

The  earliest  art  is  that  of  the  most  ancient  palaces  at  Nim- 
rud.  It  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  before 
our  era  ;  the  time  of  Asa,  in  Judaea,  of  Omri  and  Ahab  in  Sama- 
ria, and  of  the  Sheshonks  in  Egypt.  It  is  characterized  by 
much  spirit  and  variety  in  the  design,  by  strength  and  firm- 
ness, combined  with  a  good  deal  of  heaviness,  in  the  execution, 
by  an  entire  contempt  for  perspective,  and  by  the  rigid  pres- 
ervation in  almost  every  case,  both  human  and  animal,  of 
the  exact  profile  both  of  figure  and  face.126  Of  the  illustrations 
already  given  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable  number 
belong  to  this  period.  The  heads  [PI.  XXXIII.],  and  the  fig- 
ures [PL  XXXV.],  represent  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the 
men,127  while  animal  forms  of  the  time  will  be  found  in  the  lion 
[PL  XXV.],  the  ibex  [PL  XXV.],  the  gazelle  [PL  XXVII.],  the 
horse  [PL  XXXI.],  and  the  horse  and  wild  bull  [PL  XXVIII.]. 
It  will  be  seen  upon  reference  that  the  animal  are  very  much 
superior  to  the  human  forms,  a  characteristic  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, peculiar  to  the  style  of  this  period,  but  belongs  to  all  As- 
syrian art,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  stage.  A  favorable 
specimen  of  the  style  will  be  found  in  the  lion-hunt  which  Mr. 
Layard  has  engraved  in  his  "  Monuments,'1  128  and  of  which  he 
himself  observes,  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  finest  specimens  hith- 
erto discovered  of  Assyrian  sculpture."129  [PL  LXIV.,  Fig. 
3.]  The  composition  is  at  once  simple  and  effective.  The  king 
forms  the  principal  object,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  by  the  superior  height  of  his  conical  head-dress,  and  the 
position  of  the  two  arrows  which  he  holds  in  the  hand  that 
draws  the  bow-string,  dominates  over  the  entire  composition. 
As  he  turns  round  to  shoot  down  at  the  lion  which  assails  him 
from  behind,  his  body  is  naturally  and  gracefully  bent,  while 
his  charioteer,  being  engaged  in  urging  his  horses  forward, 
leans  naturally  in  the  opposite  direction,   thus  contrasting 
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with  the  main  figure  and  balancing  it.  The  lion  immediately 
behind  the  chariot  is  outlined  with  great  spirit  and  freedom  ; 
his  head  is  masterly ;  the  fillings  up  of  the  body,  however,  have 
too  much  conventionality.  As  he  rises  to  attack  the  monarch, 
he  conducts  the  eye  up  to  the  main  figure,  while  at  the  same 
time  by  this  attitude  his  principal  lines  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  predominant  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  of 
the  general  composition.  The  dead  lion  in  front  of  the  chariot 
balances  the  living  one  behind  it,  and,  with  its  crouching  atti- 
tude, and  drooping  head  and  tail,  contrasts  admirably  with 
the  upreared  form  of  its  fellow.  Two  attendants,  armed  with 
sword  and  shield,  following  behind  the  living  lion,  serve  to 
balance  the  horses  drawing  the  chariot,  without  rendering  the 
composition  too  symmetrical.  The  horses  themselves  are  the 
weakest  part  of  the  picture ;  the  forelegs  are  stiff  and  too 
slight,  and  the  heads  possess  little  spirit. 

It  is  seldom  that  designs  of  this  early  period  can  boast  nearly 
so  much  merit.  The  religious  and  processional  pieces  are 
stiff  in  the  extreme ; 130  the  battle  scenes  are  overcrowded  and 
confused  ; 131  the  hunting  scenes  are  superior  to  these,132  but  in 
general  they  too  fall  far  below  the  level  of  the  above-described 
composition. 

The  best  drawing  of  this  period  is  found  in  the  figures  form- 
ing the  patterns  or  embroidery  of  dresses.  The  gazelle,  the 
ibex,  the  horse,  and  the  horseman  hunting  the  wild  bull  of 
which  representations  have  been  given,  are  from  ornamental 
work  of  this  kind.  They  are  favorable  specimens  perhaps  ; 
but,  still,  they  are  representative  of  a  considerable  class.  Some 
examples  even  exceed  these  in  the  freedom  of  their  outline,  and 
the  vigorous  action  which  they  depict,  as,  for  instance,  the 
man  seizing  a  wild  bull  by  the  horn  and  foreleg,  which  is  fig- 
ured. [PI.  LXV.,  Fig.  1.]  In  general,  however,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  these  early  drawings  to  the  grotesque.  Lions  and 
bulls  appear  in  absurd  attitudes  ;  hawk-headed  figures  in  pet- 
ticoats threaten  human-headed  lions  with  a  mace  or  a  strap, 
sometimes  holding  them  by  a  paw,  sometimes  grasping  them 
round  the  middle  of  the  tail  [PL, LXV.  Fig.  2] ;  priests  hold  up 
ibexes  at  arm's  length  by  one  of  their  hindlegs,  so  that  their 
heads  trail  upon  the  ground ;  griffins  claw  alter  antelopes,  or 
antelopes  toy  with  winged  lions  ;  even  in  the  hunting  scenes, 
which  are  less  simply  ludicrous,  there  seems  to  be  an  occa- 
sional striving  after  strange  and  laughable  attitudes,  as  when 
a  stricken  bull  tumbles  upon  his  head,  with  his  tail  tossed 
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straight  in  the  air  [PI.  LXV.,  Fig.  3],  or  when  a  lion  receives 
his  death  wound  with  anus  outspread,  and  mouth  wildly 
agape.    [PI.  LXVL,  Fig.  2.\ 

The  second  period  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  extends  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  before  our  era;  or,  more  exactly,  from  about  B.C.  721 
to  B.C.  667,  It  belongs  to  the  reigns  of  the  three  consecutive 
kings— Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  who  were  con- 
temporary with  Hezekiah  and  Manasseh  in  Judaea,  and  with 
the  Sabacos  (Shebeks)  and  Tirhakah  (Tehrak)  in  Egypt.  The 
8<  futces  which  chiefly  illustrate  this  period  are  the  magnificent 
series  of  engravings  published  by  MM.  Flandin  and  Botta,133 
together  with  the  originals  of  a  certain  portion  of  them  in  the 
Louvre ;  the  engravings  in  Mr.  Layard's  first  folio  work,  from 
pi.  68  to  83 ;  those  in  his  second  folio  work  from  pi.  7  to  44,  and 
from  pi.  50  to  56 ;  the  originals  of  many  of  these  in  the  British 
Museum ;  several  monuments  procured  for  the  British  Museum 
by  Mr.  Loftus ;  and  a  series  of  unpublished  drawings  by  Mr. 
Boutcher  in  the  same  great  national  collection.134 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this  period,  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  preceding  one,  is  the  advance  which  the 
artists  have  made  in  their  vegetable  forms,  and  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  accuracy  which  they  affect  in  all  the  accessories  of 
their  representations.  In  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  first  period  we 
have  for  the  most  part  no  backgrounds.  Figures  alone  occupy 
the  slabs,  or  figures  and  buildings.  In  some  few  instances 
water  is  represented  in  a  very  rude  fashion;135  and  once 
or  twice  only  do  we  meet  with  trees,136  which,  when  they  oc- 
eur,  a  re  of  the  poorest  and  strangest  character.  (See  PI.  LXVI. , 
Fig.  1.)  In  the  second  period,  on  the  contrary,  backgrounds 
are  the  rule,  and  slabs  without  them  form  the  exception.  The 
vegetable  forms  are  abundant  and  varied,  though  still  some- 
what  too  conventional.  Date-palms,  firs,  and  vines  are  delin- 
eated with  skill  and  spirit;  other  varieties  are  more  difficult 
to  recognize.  [PI.  LXVI.,  Fig.  3.]  The  character  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  armies  march  is  almost  always  given137 — 
their  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers,  their  hills  and  mountains, 
their  trees,  and  in  the  case  of  marshy  districts,  their  tall  reeds. 
Xt  the  same  time,  animals  in  the  wild  state  are  freely  intro- 
duced without  their  having  any  bearing  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  picture.  The  water  teems  with  fish,  and,  where  the  sea 
i-  represented,  with  crabs,  turtle,  star-fish,  sea-serpents,  and 
other  m  onster s . m    The  woods  are  alive  with  birds ;  wild  swine 
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and  stags  people  the  marshes.139  Nature  is  evidently  more  and 
more  studied ;  and  the  artist  takes  a  delight  in  adorning  the 
scenes  of  violence,  which  he  is  forced  to  depict,  with  quiet 
touches  of  a  gentle  character — rustics  fishing  or  irrigating 
their  grounds,  fish  disporting  themselves,  birds  flying  from 
tree  to  tree,  or  watching  the  callow  young  which  look  up  to 
them  from  the  nest  for  protection.140 

In  regard  to  human  forms,  no  great  advance  marks  this  pe- 
riod. A  larger  variety  in  their  attitudes  is  indeeed  to  be  traced, 
and  a  greater  energy  and  life  appears  in  most  of  the  figures ; 
but  there  is  still  much  the  same  heaviness  of  outline,  the  same 
over-muscularity,  and  the  same  general  clumsiness  and  want 
of  grace.  Animal  forms  show  a  much  more  considerable  im- 
provement. Horses  are  excellently  portrayed,  the  attitudes 
being  varied,  and  the  heads  espcially  delineated  with  great 
spirit.  Mules  and  camels  are  well  expressed,141  but  have 
scarcely  the  vigor  of  the  horses.  Horned  cattle,  as  oxen, 
both  with  and  without  humps,  goats,  and  sheep  are  very  skil- 
fully treated,  being  represented  with  much  character,  in 
natural  yet  varied  attitudes,  and  often  admirably  grouped. 

The  composition  during  this  period  is  more  complicated  and 
more  ambitious  than  during  the  preceding  one ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  so  effective.  No  single  scene  of  the 
time  can  compare  for  grandeur  with  the  lion-hunt  above  de- 
scribed.142 The  battles  and  sieges  are  spirited,  but  want  unity ; 
the  hunting  scenes  are  comparatively  tame ; 143  the  representa- 
tions of  the  transport  of  colossal  bulls  possess  more  interest 
than  artistic  merit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manipulation  is 
decidedly  superior;  the  relief  is  higher,  the  outline  is  more 
flowing,  the  finish  of  the  features  more  delicate.  What  is  lost 
in  grandeur  of  composition  is,  on  the  whole,  more  than  made 
up  by  variety,  naturalness,  improved  handling,  and  higher 
finish. 

The  highest  perfection  of  Assyrian  art  is  in  the  third  period, 
which  extends  from  B.C.  007  to  about  B.C.  640.  It  synchronizes 
with  the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who 
appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Gyges  in  Lydia.11 
and  with  Psammetichus  in  Egypt.  The  characteristics  of  the 
time  are  a  less  conventional  type  in  the  vegetable  forms,  a 
wonderful  freedom,  spirit,  and  variety  in  the  forms  of  animals, 
extreme  minuteness  and  finish  in  the  human  figures,  and  a  del- 
icacy in  the  handling  considerably  beyond  that  of  even  the 
second  or  middle  period.     The  sources,  illustrat  ive  of  this  stage 
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of  the  art  consist  of  the  plates  in  }lr.  La  yard's  "Second  Series 
of  Monuments,"  from  pi.  ir>  to  49,  the  originals  of  these  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  noble  series  of  slabs  obtained  by  Mr.  Lof- 
fcus  front  the  northern  palace  <>('  Kovunjik,  and  of  the  drawings 
made  from  them  ""'  and  from  other  slabs,  which  were  in  amore 
damaged  condition,  by  Mr.  Boutcher,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Lioftus  in  the  capacity'  of  artist. 

Vegetable  forms  are,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  rare.  The 
artists  have  relinquished  the  design  of  representing  scenes  with 
perfect  truthfulness,  and  have  recurred  as  a  general  rule  to  the 
plain  backgrounds  of  the  first  period.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  hunting  scenes,  which  are  seldom  accompanied  by 
any  landscape  whatsoever.  In  processional  and  military 
scenes  landscape  is  introduced,  but  sparingly ;  the  forms,  for 
the  most  part,  resembling  those  of  the  second  period.146  Now 
and  then,  however,  in  such  scenes  the  landscape  has  been  made 
the  object  of  special  attention,  becoming  the  prominent  part, 
while  the  human  figures  are  accessories.  It  is  here  that  an 
advance  in  art  is  particularly  discernible.  In  one  set  of  slabs 
a  garden  seems  to  be  represented.  Vines  are  trained  upon 
trees.  Which  may  be  either  firs  or  cypresses,  winding  elegantly 
around  their  stems,  and  on  either  side  letting  fall  their  pendent 
branches  laden  with  fruit.  [PI.  LXVIIL,  Fig.  2.]  Leaves, 
branches,  and  tendrils  are  delineated  Avith  equal  truth  and 
finish,  a  most  pleasing  and  graceful  effect  being  thereby  pro- 
duced. Irregularly  among  the  trees  occur  groups  of  lilies, 
some  in  bud,  some  in  full  blow,  all  natural,  graceful,  and 
spirited.    [PI.  LXIX.,  Fig.  1.] 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  animal  delineation  of  this 
period,  without  reproducing  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the 
entire  series  of  reliefs  and  drawings  which  belong  to  it.  It  is 
the  infinite  variety  in  the  attitudes,  even  more  than  the  truth 
and  naturalness  of  any  particular  specimens,  that  impresses  us 
as  we  contemplate  the  series.  Lions,  wild  asses,  dogs,  deer,  wild 
goats,  horses,  are  represented  in  profusion ;  and  we  scarcely 
find  a  single  form  which  is  repeated.  Some  specimens  have 
been  already  given,  as  the  hunted  stag  and  hind  (PI.  XXVII.) 
and  the  startled  wild  ass  (PI.  XXVI.).  Others  will  occur 
among  the  illustrations  of  the  next  chapter.  For  the  present 
it  may  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  two  fall- 
ing asses  in  the  illustration  PI.  LXIX.,  Fig.  3,  and  of  the 
crouching  lion  in  the  illustration  PI.  LXIX.,  Fig.  2;  to  the 
lifelike  force  of  both  ass  and  hounds  in  the  representation 
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PI.  LXX.,  Fig.  1,  and  here  particularly  to  the  bold  draw- 
ing of  one  of  the  dogs'  heads  in  full,  instead  of  in  profile— 
a  novelty  now  first  occurring  in  the  bas-reliefs.  As  in- 
stances of  still  bolder  attempts  at  unusual  attitudes,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  certain  amount  of  foreshortening,  two  fur- 
ther illustrations  are  appended.  The  sorely  wounded  lion  in 
the  first  (PI.  LXX.,  Fig.  2)  turns  his  head  piteously  towar 
the  cruel  shaft,  while  he  totters  to  his  fall,  his  limbs  failing 
him,  and  his  eyes  beginning  to  close.  The  more  slightly-striokei  i 
king  of  beasts  in  the  second  (PI.  LXXL),  urged  to  fury  by  the 
smart  of  his  wound,  rushes  at  the  chariot  whence  the  shaft 
was  sped,  and  in  his  mad  agony  springs  upon  a  wheel,  clutches 
it  with  his  two  fore-paws,  and  frantically  grinds  it  between  his 
teeth.  Assyrian  art,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  has  no  finer  speci- 
men of  animal  drawing  than  this  head,  which  may  challenge 
comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind  that  either  classic  or 
modern  art  has  produced. 

As  a  specimen  at  once  of  animal  vigor  and  of  the  delicacy 
and  finish  of  the  workmanship  in  the  human  forms  of  the 
time,  a  bas-relief  of  the  king  receiving  the  spring  of  a  lion, 
and  shooting  an  arrow  into  his  mouth,  while  a  second  lion  ad- 
vances at  a  rapid  pace  a  little  behind  the  first,  may  be  adduced. 
(See  PI.  LXXII. )  The  boldness  of  the  composition,  which  rep- 
resents the  first  lion  actually  in  mid-air,  is  remarkable ;  the 
drawing  of  the  brute's  fore-paws,  expanded  to  seize  his  intended 
prey,  is  lifelike  and  very  spirited,  while  the  head  is  massive 
and  full  of  vigor.  There  is  something  noble  in  the  cahnn 
of  the  monarch  contrasted  with  the  comparative  eagerness  of 
the  attendant,  who  stretches  forward  with  shield  and  spear 
to  protect  his  master  from  destruction,  if  the  arrow  faite; 
The  head  of  the  king  is,  unfortunately,  injured;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  figure  is  perfect;  and  here,  in  the  elaborate  or- 
namentation of  the  whole  dress,  we  have  an  example  of  the 
careful  finish  of  the  time— a  finish  which  is  so  light  and  deli- 
cate that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  effect,  being 
scarcely  visible  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 

The  faults  which  still  remain  in  this  best  period  of  Assyrian 
art  are  heaviness  and  stiffness  of  outline  in  the  human  forms; 
a  want  of  expression  in  the  feces;  and  of  variety  and  animation 
in  the  attitudes;  and  an  Almost  complete  disregard  of  persp 
tive.  If  the  worst  of  these  faults  are  anywhere  overcome,  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  land  lion-hunt,  from  which  the  noble 
head  represented  below  is  taken ; uv  and  in  the  river-hunt  °^ 
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ilu'  same  beast,  found  on  a  slab  too  much  injured  to  be  re- 
moved, of  which  a  representation  is  given.  [PI.  LXXIIL]  From 
what  appears  to  have  remained  of  the  four  figures  towards  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  animation  here.  The  drawing  must  certainly  have  been 
Less  still  than  usual;  and  if  there  is  not  much  variety  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  three  spearmen  in  front,  at  any  rate  those  atti- 
tudes contrast  well,  both  with  the  stillness  of  the  unengaged 
attendants  in  the  rear,  and  with  the  animated  but  very  differ- 
ent attitude  of  the  king. 

Before  the  subject  of  Assyrian  sculpture  is  dismissed,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  the  question  whether  the  Assyrians  applied 
color  to  statuary,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent. 
Did  they,  like  the  Egyptians,148  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stone  with  a  layer  of  stucco,  and  then  paint  the  sculptured 
parts  with  strong  colors — red,  blue,  yellow,  white,  and  black? 
Or  did  they,  like  the  Greeks,149  apply  paint  to  certain  portions 
of  their  sculptures  only,  as  the  hair,  eyes,  beard  and  draperies? 
Or.  finally,  did  they  simply  leave  the  stone  in  its  natural 
condition,  like  the  Italians  and  the  modern  sculptors  gen- 
erally^ 

The  present  appearance  of  the  sculptures  is  most  in  accord- 
a  nee  with  the  last  of  these  three  theories,  or  at  any  rate  with 
that  theory  very  slightly  modified  by  the  second.  The  slabs 
now  offer  only  the  faintest  and  most  occasional  traces  of  color. 
The  evidence,  however,  of  the  original  explorers  is  distinct, 
that  (//  the  time  of  discovery  these  traces  were  very  much  more 
abundant.  Mr.  Layard  observed  color  at  Nimrud  on  the  hair, 
beard,  and  eyes  of  the  figures,  on  the  sandals  and  the  bows,  on 
the  tongues  of  the  eagle-headed  mythological  emblems,  on  a 
garland  round  the  head  of  a  winged  priest  (?),  and  ontherepre- 
tation  of  fire  in  the  bas-relief  of  a  siege.150  At  Khorsabad, 
MM.  Botta  andFlandin  found  paint  on  the  fringes  of  draperies, 
on  fillets,  on  the  mitre  of  the  king,  on  the  flowers  carried  by 
t  he  winged  figures,  on  bows  and  spearshafts,  on  the  harness  of 
the  horses,  on  the  chariots,  on  the  sandals,  on  the  birds,  and 
» >uietimes  on  the  trees.151  The  torches  used  to  fire  cities,  and 
the  flames  of  the  cities  themselves,  were  invariably  colored 
red.  M.  Flandin  also  believed  that  he  could  detect,  in  some 
instances,  a  faint  trace  of  yellow  ochre  on  the  flesh  and  on 
the  background  of  bas-reliefs,  whence  he  concluded  that  this 
tint  was  spread  over  every  part  not  otherwise  colored.152 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  an  absence  of 
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color,  or  of  a  very  rare  use  of  it,  must  be  set  aside.  Indeed, 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  palace  walls,  both 
inside  and  outside,  were  patterned  with  colored  bricks,  cover- 
ing the  whole  space  above  the  slabs,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
extremely  improbable  that  at  a  particular  line  color  would 
suddenly  and  totally  cease.  The  laws  of  decorative  harmony 
forbid  such  abrupt  transitions ;  and  to  these  laws  all  nations 
with  any  taste  instinctively  and  unwittingly  conform.  The 
Assyrian  reliefs  were  therefore,  we  may  be  sure,  to  some  ex- 
tent colored.  The  real  question  is,  to  what  extent — in  the 
Egyptian  or  in  the  classical  style  ? 

In  Mr.  Layard's  first  series  of  ■ '  Monuments, "  a  preference  was 
expressed  for  what  may  be  called  the  Egyptian  theory.  In  the 
Frontispiece  of  that  work,  and  in  the  second  Plate,  containing 
the  restoration  of  a  palace  interior,  the  entire  bas-reliefs  were 
represented  as  strongly  colored.  A  jet-black  was  assigned  to 
the  hair  and  beards  of  men  and  of  all  human-headed  figures,  to 
the  manes  and  tails  of  horses,  to  vultures,  eagle-heads,  and  the 
like ;  a  coarse  red-brown  to  winged  lions,  to  human  flesh,  to 
horses'  bodies,  and  to  various  ornaments ;  a  deep  yellow  to 
common  lions,  to  chariot  wheels,  quivers,  fringes,  belts,  sandals, 
and  other  portions  of  human  apparel ;  white  to  robes,  helmets, 
shields,  tunics,  towns,  trees,  etc. ;  and  a  dull  blue  to  some  of  the 
feathers  of  winged  lions  and  genii,  and  to  large  portions  of  the 
ground  from  which  the  sculptures  stood  out.  This  conception 
of  Assyrian  coloring,  framed  confessedly  on  the  assumption  of 
a  close  analogy  between  the  ornamentation  of  Assyria  and 
that  of  Egypt,153  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  unlearned,  and 
naturally,  enough  was  adopted  by  most  of  those  who  sought  to 
popularize  the  new  knowledge  among  their  countrymen. 
Hence  the  strange  travesties  of  Assyrian  art  which  have  been 
seen  in  so-called  "Assyrian  Courts,"  where  all  the  delicacy  of 
the  real  sculpture  has  disappeared,  and  the  spectator  has  been 
revolted  by  grim  figures  of  bulls  and  lions,  from  which  a  thick 
layer  of  coarse  paint  has  taken  away  all  dignity,  and  by  reliefs 
which,  from  the  same  cause,  have  lost  all  spirit  and  refine 
ment. 

It  is  sufficient  objection  to  the  theory  here  treated  of.  that  it 
has  no  solid  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  Color  has  only  been 
found  on  portions  of  the  bas-reliefs,  as  on  the  hair  and  beards 
of  men,  on  head-ornaments,  to  a  small  extent  on  draperies,  on 
the  harness  of  horses,  on  sandals,  weapons,  birds,  flowers,  and 
the  like.    Neither  the  flesh  of  men,  nor  the  bodies  of  animals. 
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nor  the  draperies  generally,  nor  the  backgrounds  (except  per- 
haps at  K horsa bad  154),  present  the  slightest  appearance  of 
having  been  touched  by  paint.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  if 
these  portions  of  the  sculptures  were  universally  or  even  ordi- 
narily  colored,  the  color  should  have  so  entirely  disappeared 
in  every  instance.  It  is  moreover  inconceivable  that  the  sculpt- 
or, if  he  knew  his  work  was  about  to  be  concealed  beneath  a 
coating  of  paint,  should  have  cared  to  give  it  the  delicate  elabo- 
ration which  is  found  at  any  rate  in  the  later  examples.  All 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Assyrian  as  in  classical  sculpt- 
ure, color  was  sparingly  applied,  being  confined  to  such  parts 
as  the  hair,  eyes,  and  beards  of  men,  to  the  fringes  of  dresses, 
to  horse  trappings,  and  other  accessory  parts  of  the  represen- 
tations. In  this  way  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  made  to 
harmonize  sufficiently  with  the  upper  portion,  which  was 
wholly  colored,  but  chiefly  with  pale  hues.  At  the  same  time 
a  greater  distinctness  was  given  to  the  scenes  represented 
upon  the  sculptured  slabs,  the  color  being  judiciously  applied 
to  disentangle  human  from  animal  figures,  dress  from  flesh, 
or  human  figures  from  one  another. 

The  colors  actually  found  upon  the  bas-reliefs  are  four  only 
— red,  blue,  black,  and  white.155  The  red  is  a  good  bright  tint, 
far  exceeding  in  brilliancy  that  of  Egypt.  On  the  sculptures 
of  Khorsabad  it  approaches  to  vermilion,  while  on  those  of 
Ximrud  it  inclines  to  a  crimson  or  a  lake  tint.150  It  is  found  al- 
ternating with  the  natural  stone  on  the  royal  parasol  and 
mitre; 157  with  blue  on  the  crests  of  helmets,158  the  trappings  of 
horses,159  on  flowers,1'30  sandals,101  and  on  fillets ; 162  and  besides,  it 
occurs,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  color,  on  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,163  on  the  claws  of  birds,164  the  shafts  of 
spears  and  arrows,105  on  bows,100  belts,167  fillets,108  quivers,109 
maces,170  reins,171  sandals,172  flowers,173  and  the  fringe  of 
dresses.174  It  is  uncertain  whence  the  coloring  matter  was  de- 
rived ;  perhaps  the  substance  used  was  the  suboxide  of  copper, 
with  which  the  Assyrians  are  known  to  have  colored  their  red 
glass.175 

The  blue  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  is  an  oxide  of  cop- 
per,176 sometimes  containing  also  a  trace  of  lead.177  Besides 
occurring  in  combination  with  red  in  the  cases  already  men- 
tioned, it  was  employed  to  color  the  foliage  of  trees,178  the  plu- 
mage of  birds,179  the  heads  of  arrows,183  and  sometimes  quiv- 
ers,181 and  sandals.18-2 

White  occurs  very  rarely  indeed  upon  the  sculptures.     At 
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Khorsabad  it  was  not  found  at  all ;  at  Nimrud  it  was  confined 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  eye  on  either  side  of  the  pupil,183  and 
in  this  position  it  occurred  only  on  the  colossal  lions  and  bulls, 
and  a  very  few  other  figures.  On  bricks  and  pottery  it  was 
frequent,  and  their  it  is  found  to  have  been  derived  from  tin  ;184 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  white  of  the  sculptures  was  not 
derived  from  a  commoner  material.185 

Black  is  applied  in  the  sculptures  chiefly  to  the  hair,  beards, 
and  eyebrows  of  men.186  It  was  also  used  to  color  the  eyeballs 
not  only  of  men,  but  also  of  the  colossal  lions  and  bulls. 187 
Sometimes,  when  the  eyeball  was  thus  marked,  aline  of  black 
was  further  carried  round  the  inner  edge  of  both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  eyelid.188  In  one  place  black  bars  have  been  in- 
troduced to  ornament  an  antelope's  horns.189  On  the  older 
sculptures  black  was  also  the  common  color  for  sandals,  which 
However  were  then  edged  with  red.190  The  composition  of  the 
black  is  uncertain.  Browns  upon  the  enamelled  bricks  are 
found  to  have  been  derived  from  iron ;  191  but  Mr.  Layard  be- 
lieves the  black  upon  the  sculptures  to  have  been,  like  the 
Egyptian,  a  bone  black  mixed  with  a  little  gum. 192 

The  ornamental  metallurgy  of  the  Assyrians  deserves  atten- 
tion next  to  their  sculpture.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  consisting,  in 
the  first  place,  of  entire  figures,  or  parts  of  figures,  cast  in  a 
solid  shape ;  secondly,  of  castings  in  a  low  relief ;  and  thirdly, 
of  embossed  work  wrought  mainly  with  the  hammer,  but  fin- 
ished by  a  sparing  use  of  the  graving-tool. 

The  solid  castings  are  comparatively  rare,  and  represented 
none  but  animal  forms.  Lions,  which  seem  to  have  be 
used  as  weights,  occur  most  frequently . l93  [PI.  LXXIV.,  Fig.  1.] 
None  are  of  any  great  size;  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  the 
Assyrians  could  cast  large  masses  of  metal.  They  seem  to 
have  used  castings,  not  (as  the  Greeks  and  the  moderns)  for  the 
greater  works  of  art,  but  only  for  the  smaller.  The  forms  of 
the  few  casts  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  good,  and  are 
free  from  the  narrowness  which  characterizes  the  representa- 
tions in  stone.194 

Castings  in  alow  relief  formed  the  ornamentation  of  thrones 
[PI.  LXXIV.,  Figs.  2,  3],  stools.195  and  sometimes  probably  of 
chariots.196  They  consisted  of  animal  and  human  figures, 
winged  deities,  griffins,  and  the  like.  The  castings  were  chiefly 
in  open-work,  and  were  attached  to  the  furniture  which  they 
ornamented  by  means  of  small  nails.  Hiey  have  no  peculiar 
merit,  being  merely  repetitions  of  the  forms   with  which  we 
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are  familiar  from  their  occurrence  on  embroidered  dresses  and 
on  the  cylinders, 

The  embossed  work  of  the  Assyrians  is  the  most  curious  and 
the  most  artistic  portion  of  their  metallurgy.  Sometimes  it 
consisted  of  mere  heads  and  feet  of  animals,  hammered  into 
shape  upoD  a  model  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  bitumen. 
PI.  LXXV.,  Figs.  1,2.]  Sometimes  it  extended  to  entire  fig- 
ures, as  (probably)  in  the  case  of  the  lions  clasping  each  other, 
so  common  at  the  ends  of  sword-sheaths  (see  PL  LXXV.,  Fig.  3), 
I  he  human  figures  which  ornament  the  sides  of  chairs  or  stools, 

a.  I  the  like.197  [PL  LXXV.,  Fig.  3.]  Occasionally  it  was  of  a 
less  solid  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  elaborate  character. 
In  a  palace  inhabited  by  Sargon  at  Nimrud,  and  in  close  jux- 
taposition with  a  monument  certainly  of  his  time, 198  were  dis- 
ci >vered  by  Mr.  Layard  a  number  of  dishes,  plates,  and  bowls, 
embossed  with  great  taste  and  skill,  which  are  among  the  most 
elegant  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  discovered  during  the  recent 
researches.  Upon  these  were  represented  sometimes  hunting 
scenes,  sometimes  combats  between  griffins  and  lions,  or  be- 
tween men  and  lions,  sometimes  landscapes  with  trees  and 
figures  of  animals,  sometimes  mere  rows  of  animals  following 
one  another.  One  or  two  representations  from  these  bowls 
have  been  already  given.199  They  usually  contain  a  star  or 
scarab  in  the  centre,  beyond  which  is  a  series  of  bands  or  bor- 
ders, patterned  most  commonly  with  figures.  [Pl.LXXVI., 
Fig  1.  ]  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  delicacy 
and  spirit  of  the  drawings,  or  of  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the 
other  patterns,  in  a  work  of  moderate  dimensions  like  the  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Layard,  in  his  Second  Series  of  "  Monuments,"  has 
•  lone  justice  to  the  subject  by  pictorial  representation,200  while 
in  his  "Nineveh  and  Babylon "  he  has  described  the  more  im- 
i ant  of  the  vessels  separately.201  The  curious  student  will 
do  well  to  consult  these  two  works,  after  which  he  may  exam- 
ins  wiih  advantage  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  observable  in  this  whole 
Les  of  monuments,  is  its  semi-Egyptian  character.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  scarab  has  been  just  noticed.  It  appears  on 
tin-  bowls  frequently,  as  do  sphinxes  of  an  Egyptian  type; 
while  sometimes  heads  and  head-dresses  purely  Egyptian  are 
found,  as  in  PL  LXXVL,  Fig.  2, 202  which  are  well-known 
forms,  and  have  nothing  Assyrian  about  them ;  and  in  one  •->. 
or  two  instances  we  meet  with  hieroglyphics,203  the  orik  (or  i^s 
symbol  of  life),  the  ibis,  etc.    These  facts  may  seem  at  first    V 
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sight  to  raise  a  great  question — namely,  whether,  after  all,  the 
art  of  the  Assyrians  was  really  of  home  growth,  or  was  not 
rather  imported  from  the  Egyptians,  either  directly  or  by  way 
of  Phoenicia.  Such  a  view  has  been  sometimes  taken ;  but  the 
most  cursory  study  of  the  Assyrian  remains  in  chronological 
order,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  theory,  since  it  will  at  once 
show  that  the  earliest  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  are  the  most 
un-Egyptian  in  character.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  analo- 
gies even  here,  as  the  preference  for  the  profile,  the  stiffness 
and  formality,  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of  perspective,  and 
the  like ;  but  the  analogies  are  exactly  such  as  would  be  toler- 
ably sure  to  occur  in  the  early  efforts  of  any  two  races  not 
very  dissimilar  to  one  another,  while  the  little  resemblances 
which  alone  prove  connection,  are  entirely  wanting.  These 
do  not  appear  until  we  come  to  monuments  which  belong  to 
the  time  of  Sargon,  when  direct  connection  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  seems  to  have  begun,  and  Egyptian  captives  are  known 
to  have  been  transported  into  Mesopotamia  in  large  numbers.204 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  entire  series  of  Nimrud  vessels 
is  Phoenician,  and  that  they  were  either  carried  off  as  spoil 
from  Tyre  and  other  Phoenician  towns,  or  else  were  the  work- 
manship of  Phoenician  captives  removed  into  Assyria  from 
their  own  country.  The  Sidonians  and  their  kindred  were,  it 
is  remarked,  the  most  renowned  workers  in  metal  of  the  an- 
cient world,  and  their  intermediate  position  between  Egypt 
and  Assyria  may,  it  is  suggested,  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
existence  among  them  of  a  mixed  art,  half  Assyrian,  half 
Egyptian.206  The  theory  is  plausible;  but  upon  the  whole  it 
seems  more  consonant  with  all  the  facts 20G  to  regard  the  series 
in  question  as  in  reality  Assyrian,  modified  from  the  ordinary 
style  by  an  influence  derived  from  Egypt.  Either  Egyptian 
artificers — captives  probably — may  have  wrought  the  bowls 
after  Assyrian  models,  and  have  accidentally  varied  the  com- 
mon forms,  more  or  less,  in  the  direction  which  was  natural 
to  them  from  old  habits ;  or  Assyrian  artificers,  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  Egypt,  and  anxious  to  improve  their  own  from 
it,  may  have  consciously  adopted  certain  details  from  the  rival 
country.  The  workmanship,  subjects,  and  mode  of  treatment, 
are  all,  it  is  granted,  "more  Assyrian  than  Egyptian.  * -,;  the 
Assyrian  character  being  decidedly  more  marked  than  in  the 
case  of  the  ivories  which  will  be  presently  considered ;  yet 
even  in  that  case  the  legitimate  conclusions  seems  to  be 
that  the  specimens  are  to  be  regarded  as  native  Assyrian, 
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but  as  produced  abnormally,  under  a  strong  foreign  influ- 
enc< 

The  usual  material  of  the  Assyrian  ornamental  metallurgy 
is  bronze,  composed  of  one  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper208  which 
are  exactly  the  proportions  considered  to  be  best  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  in  ordinary  use  at  the  present 
clay.  In  some  instances,  where  more  than  common  strength 
was  required,  as  in  the  legs  of  tripods  and  tables,  the  bronze 
was  ingeniously  cast  over  an  inner  structure  of  iron.209  This 
practice  was  unknown  to  modern  metallurgists  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Assyrian  specimens,  from  which  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully imitated.210 

We  may  presume  that,  besides  bronze,  the  Assyrians  used, 
to  a  certain  extent,  silver  and  gold  as  materials  for  ornamental 
metal-work.  The  earrings,  bracelets,  and  armlets  worn  by 
the  kings  and  the  great  officers  of  state  were  probably  of  the 
more  valuable  metal,  while  the  similar  ornaments  worn  by 
those  of  minor  rank  may  have  been  of  silver.  [PI.  LXXVL, 
Fig.  3.  J  One  solitary  specimen  only  of  either  class  has  been 
found-,211  but  Mr.  Layard  discovered  several  moulds,  with 
tasteful  designs  for  earrings,  both  at  Nimrud  and  at  Koyun- 
jik  ;212  and  the  sculptures  show  that  both  in  these  and  the  other 
personal  ornaments  a  good  deal  of  artistic  excellence  was  ex- 
hibited. The  earrings  are  frequent  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
are  sometimes  delicately  chased.  The  armlets  and  bracelets 
generally  terminate  in  the  heads  of  rams  or  bulls,  which  seem 
to  have  been  rendered  with  spirit  and  taste. 

By  one  or  two  instances  it  appears  that  the  Assyrians  knew 
how  to  inlay  one  metal  with  another.  [PI.  LXXVL,  Fig.  5.] 
The  specimens  discovered  are  scarcely  of  an  artistic  character, 
being  merely  winged  scarabaei  outlined  in  gold  on  a  bronze 
ground.*18  [PL  LXXVL,  Fig.  4.]  The  work,  however,  is  deli- 
cate, and  the  form  very  much  more  true  to  nature  than  that 
which  prevailed  in  Egypt. 

The  ivories  of  the  Assyrians  are  inferior  both  to  their  metal 

-tings  and  to  their  bas-reliefs.  They  consist  almost  entirely 
of  a  single  series,  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  a  chamber  of 
the  North- West  Palace  at  Nimrud,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  slabs 
on  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  Sargon.214  The  most  re- 
markable point  connected  with  them  is  the  thoroughly  Egyp- 
tian character  of  the  greater  number,  which  at  first  sight  have 
almost  the  appearance  of  being  importations  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  Egyptian  profiles,  head-dresses,  fashions  of  dress 
15 
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ing  the  hair,  ornaments,  attitudes,  meet  us  at  every  turn: 
while  sometimes  we  find  the  representations  of  Egyptian  gods, 
and  in  two  cases  hieroglyphics  within  cartouches.  (See  PL 
LXXVIII.)  A  few  specimens  only  are  of  a  distinctly  Assyrian 
type,  as  a  fragment  of  a  panel,  figured  by  Mr.  Layard  215  (PL 
LXXVIL,  Fig.  1),  and  one  or  two  others,  in  which  the  guil- 
loche  border  appears.216  These  carvings  are  usually  mere  low 
reliefs,  occupying  small  panels  or  tablets,  which  were  mor- 
tised or  glued  to  the  woodwork  of  furniture.  They  were 
sometimes  inlaid  in  parts  with  blue  grass,  or  with  blue  and 
green  pastes  let  into  the  ivory,  and  at  the  same  time  deco- 
rated with  gilding.  Now  and  then  the  relief  is  tolerably  high, 
and  presents  fragments  of  forms  which  seem  to  have  had  some 
artistic  merit.  The  best  of  these  is  the  fore  part  of  a  lion 
walking  among  reeds  (p.  373),  which  presents  analogies  with  the 
early  art  of  Asia  Minor.  [PL  LXXVIL,  Fig.  3.]  One  or  two 
stags'  heads  have  likewise  been  found,  designed  and  wrought 
with  much  spirit  and  delicacy.  [PL  LXXVIL,  Fig.  3.]  It  is 
remarked  that  several  of  the  specimens  show  not  only  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  art,  but  also  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  method  of  working  in  ivory.217  One  head  of  a  lion 
was  "  of  singular  beauty,"  but  unfortunately  it  fell  to  pieces  at 
the  very  moment  of  discovery. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  objects  here  described  may  be 
actual  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  sent  to  Sargon  as  tribute  or 
presents,  or  else  carried  off  as  plunder  in  his  Egyptian  expe- 
dition. The  appearance,  however,  which  even  the  most  Egyp- 
tian of  them  present,  on  a  close  examination,  is  rather  that  of 
Assyrian  works  imitated  from  Egyptian  models  than  of  gen 
uine  Egyptian  productions.  For  instance,  in  the  tablet  figured 
on  the  page  opposite,  where  we  see  hieroglyphics  within  a 
cartouche,  the  onk  or  symbol  of  life,218  the  solar  disk,  the 
double  ostrich-plume,  the  long  hair-dress  called  ncumna,  and 
the  tarn  or  Jcukupha  sceptre219 — all  unmistakable  Egyptian 
features — we  observe  a  style  of  drapery  which  is  quite  un- 
known in  Egypt,  while  in  several  respects  it  is  Assyrian,  or  at 
least  Mesopotamian.  It  is  scanty,  like  that  of  all  Assyrian 
robed  figures;  striped,  like  the  draperies  of  the  Chalda?ans  and 
Babylonians ;  fringed  with  a  broad  fringe  elaborately  colored, 
as  Assyrian  fringes  are  known  to  have  been:  --'  and  it  has 
large  hanging  sleeves  also  fringed,  a  fashion  which  appears 
once  or  twice  upon  the  Nimrud  sculptures.221  [PL  LXXVIL. 
Fig.  4.]     But  if  this  specimen,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
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and  striking  Egyptian  features,  is  rightly  regarded  as  Meso- 
potamian,  i1  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  series 
must  sti!!  more  decidedly  be  assigned  to  native  genius. 

The  enamelled  bricks  of  the  Assyrians  are  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  their  art.  It  is  from  these  bricks  alone 
that  we  are  able  to  judge  at  all  fully  of  their  knowledge  and 
ideas  with  respect  to  color;  and  it  is  from  them  also  chiefly 
that  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  coloring  materials  em- 
ployed  by  the  Assyrian  artists.  The  bricks  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  which  are  merely  patterned,  and  those 
which  contain  designs  representing  men  and  animals.  The 
patterned  bricks  have  nothing  about  them  which  is  very  re- 
markable. They  present  the  usual  guilloches,  rosettes,  bands, 
scrolls,  etc.,  such  as  are  found  in  the  painted  chambers  and  in 
the  ornaments  on  dresses,  varied  with  geometrical  figures,  as 
circles,  hexagons,  octagons,  and  the  like;  and  sometimes  with 
a  sort  of  arcade-work,  which  is  curious,  if  not  very  beauti- 
ful.-22 [PI.  LXXIX.,  Fig.  1.]  The  colors  chiefly  used  in  the 
patterns  are  pale  green,  pale  yellow,  dark  brown,  and  white. 
Now  and  then  an  intense  blue  and  a  bright  red  occur,  generally 
together ;  '223  but  these  positive  hues  are  rare,  and  the  taste  of 
the  Assyrians  seems  to  have  led  them  to  prefer,  for  their  pat- 
terned walls,  pale  and  dull  hues.  The  same  preference  ap- 
pears, even  more  strikingly,  in  the  bricks  on  which  designs 
are  represented.  There  the  tints  almost  exclusively  used  are 
pale  yellow,  pale  greenish  blue,  olive-green,  white,  and  a 
brownish  black.  It  is  suggested  that  the  colors  have  faded,224 
but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  Assyrians,  when  they 
used  the  primitive  hues,  seem,  except  in  the  case  of  red,  to 
have  employed  subdued  tints  of  them,  and  red  they  appear  to 
ha  ••<  s  introduced  very  sparingly  ? 225  Olive-green  they  affected 
for  grounds,  and  they  occasionally  used  other  half-tints.  A 
pale  orange  and  a  delicate  lilac  or  pale  purple  were  found  at 
Khorsabad,2'26  while  brown  (as  already  observed)  is  far  more 
common  on  the  bricks  than  black.  Thus  the  general  tone  of 
t  heir  coloring  is  quiet,  not  to  say  sombre.  There  is  no  striving 
after  brilliant  effects.  The  Assyrian  artist  seeks  to  please  by 
the  elegance  of  his  forms  and  the  harmony  of  his  hues,  not  to 
startle  by  a  display  of  bright  and  strongly-contrasted  colors. 

The  tints  used  in  a  single  composition  vary  from  three  to 

which  latter  number  they  seem  never  to  exceed.     The 

following  are  the  combinations  of  five  hues  which  occur: 

brown,  green,   blue,  dark  yellow,  and  pale  yellow;227  orange, 
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lilac,  white,  yellow,  and  olive-green.228  Combinations  of  four 
hues  are  much  more  common:  e.g.,  red,  white,  yellow,  and 
black;229  deep  yellow,  brown-black,  white,  and  pale  yellow;234 
lilac,  yellow,  white,  and  green ; 231  yellow,  blue,  white,  and 
brown;232  and  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  olive-green.'233  Some- 
times the  tints  are  as  few  as  three,  the  ground  in  these  cases 
being  generally  of  a  hue  used  also  in  the  figures.  Thus  we 
have  yellow,  blue,  and  white  on  a  blue  ground,234  and  again 
the  same  colors  on  a  yellow  ground.235  We  have  also  the 
simple  combinations  of  white  and  yellow  on  a  blue  ground,236 
and  of  white  and  yellow  on  an  olive-green  ground.237 

In  every  case  there  is  a  great  harmony  in  the  coloring.  We 
find  no  harsh  contrasts.  Either  the  tones  are  all  subdued,  or 
if  any  are  intense  and  positive,  then  all  (or  almost  all)  are  so. 
Intense  red  occurs  in  two  fragments  of  patterned  bricks  found 
by  Mr.  Layard.238  It  is  balanced  by  intense  blue,  and  accom- 
panied in  each  case  by  a  full  brown  and  a  clear  white,  while  in 
one  case 239  it  is  further  accompanied  by  a  pale  green,  which 
has  a  very  good  effect.  A  similar  red  appears  on  a  design  fig- 
ured by  M.  Botta.240  Its  accompaniment!  are  white,  black,  and 
full  yellow.  Where  lilac  occurs,  it  is  balanced  by  its  comple- 
mentary color,  yellow,241  or  by  yellow  and  orange,242  and  fur- 
ther accompanied  by  white.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  bright 
hues  are  not  placed  one  against  the  other,  but  are  separated 
by  narrow  bands  of  white,  or  brown  and  white.  This  use  of 
white  gives  a  great  delicacy  and  refinement  to  the  coloring, 
which  is  saved  by  it,  even  where  the  hues  are  the  strongest, 
from  being  coarse  or  vulgar. 

The  drawing  of  the  designs  resembles  that  of  the  sculptures 
except  that  the  figures  are  generally  slimmer  and  less  muscu- 
lar. The  chief  peculiarity  is  the  strength  of  the  outline,  which 
is  almost  always  colored  differently  from  the  object  drawn, 
either  white,  black,  yellow,  or  brown.  Generally  it  is  of  a 
uniform  thickness  (as  in  No.  I.,  PI.  LXXIX.,  Fig.  2) ;  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  it  has  that  variety  which  characterizes  good 
drawing  (as  in  No.  II.,  PI.  LXXIX.,  Fig.  2).  Occasionally  there 
is  a  curious  combination  of  the  two  styles,  as  in  the  specimen 
{PI.  LXXX.,  Fig.  1) — the  most  interesting  yet  discovered 
— where  the  dresses  of  the  two  main  figures  are  coarsely 
outlined  in  yellow,  while  the  remainder  of  the  design  is 
very  lightly  sketched  in  a  brownish  black. 

The  size  of  the  designs  varies  considerably.  Ordinarily  the 
figures  are  small,  ea«h  brick  containing  several;  but  sometime* 
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a  scale  has  been  adopted  of  such  a  size  that  portions  of  the 
same  figure  must  have  been  on  different  bricks.  A  foot  and 
Leg  brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nimrud  must  have  belonged 
to  a  man  a  foot  high  ;-' ;  while  part  of  a  human  face  discovered 
in  the  same  locality  is  said  to  indicate,  for  the  form  to  which 
it  belonged,  a  height  of  three  feet.?**  Such  a  size  as  this  is, 
however,  very  unusual. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  designs  on  the 
bricks  are  entirely  destitute  of  chiaroscuro.  The  browns  and 
blacks,  like  the  blues,  yellows,  and  reds,  are  simply  used  to 
express  local  color.  They  are  employed  for  hair,  eyes,  eye- 
brows, and  sometimes  for  bows  and  sandals.  The  other  colors 
are  applied  as  follows :  yellow  is  used  for  flesh,  for  shafts  of 
weapons,  for  horse-trappings,  sometimes  for  horses,  for  char- 
iots, cups,  earrings,  bracelets,  fringes,  for  wing-feathers,  occa- 
sionally for  helmets,  and  almost  always  for  the  hoofs  of  horses ; 
blue  is  used  for  shields,  for  horses,  for  some  parts  of  horse- 
trappings,  armor,  and  dresses,  for  fish,  and  for  feathers; 
white  is  employed  for  the  inner  part  of  the  eye,  for  the  linen 
shirts  worn  by  men,  for  the  marking  on  fish  and  feathers,  for 
horses,  for  buildings,'245  for  patterns  on  dresses,  for  rams' heads, 
and  for  portions  of  the  tiara  of  the  king.  Olive-green  seems 
to  occur  only  as  a  ground ;  red  only  in  some  parts  of  the  royal 
tiara,  orange  and  lilac  only  in  the  wings  of  winged  monsters.246 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  may  trust  the  colors  on  the  bricks  as 
accurately  or  approximately  resembling  the  real  local  hues. 
In  some  cases  the  intention  evidently  is  to  be  true  to  nature, 
as  in  the  eyes  and  hair  of  men,  in  the  representations  of  flesh, 
fish,  shields,  bows,  buildings,  etc.  The  yellow  of  horses  may 
represent  cream-color,  and  the  blue  may  stand  for  gray,  as 
distinct  from  white,  which  seems  to  have  been  correctly  ren- 
dered.247 The  scarlet  and  white  of  the  king's  tiara  is  likely  to  be 
true.  When,  however,  we  find  eyeballs  and  eyebrows  white, 
while  the  inner  part  of  the  eye  is  yellow,248  the  blade  of  swords 
yellow,249  and  horses'  hoofs  blue,250  we  seem  to  have  proof  that, 
sometimes  at  any  rate,  local  color  was  intentionally  neglected, 
the  artist  limiting  himself  to  certain  hues,  and  being  therefore 
obliged  to  render  some  objects  untruly.  Thus  we  must  not 
conclude  from  the  colors  of  dresses  and  horse-trappings  on 
the  bricks — which  are  three  only,  yellow,  blue,  and  white — 
that  the  Assyrians  used  no  other  hues  than  these,  even  for  the 
robes  of  their  kings.251  It  is  far  more  probable  that  they 
employed  a  variety   »>f  tints  in   their  apparel,   but  did  not 
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attempt  to  render  that  variety  on  the  ordinary  painted 
bricks.252 

The  pigments  used  by  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  derived 
their  tints  entirely  from  minerals.  The  opaque  white  is  found 
to  be  oxide  of  tin ;  the  yellow  is  the  antimoniate  of  lead,  or 
Naples  yellow,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  tin;  the  blue  is 
oxide  of  copper,  without  any  cobalt ;  the  green  is  also  from 
copper ;  the  brown  is  from  iron ;  and  the  red  is  a  suboxide  of 
copper.253  The  bricks  were  slightly  baked  before  being 
painted;  they  were  then  taken  from  the  kiln,  painted  and 
enamelled  on  one  side  only,  the  flux  and  glazes  used  being- 
composed  of  silicate  of  soda  aided  by  oxide  of  lead ; 254  thus  pre- 
pared, they  were  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire,  care 
being  taken  to  place  the  painted  side  upwards,255  and  having 
been  thoroughly  baked  were  then  ready  for  use. 

The  Assyrian  intaglios  on  stones  and  gems  are  commonly 
of  a  rude  description;  but  occasionally  they  exhibit  a  good 
deal  of  delicacy,  and  sometimes  even  of  grace.  They  are  cut 
upon  serpentine,  jasper,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  agate,  sienite, 
quartz,  loadstone,  amazon-stone,  and  lapis-lazuli.256  The  usual 
form  of  the  stone  is  cylindrical ;  the  sides,  however,  being  either 
slightly  convex  or  slightly  concave,  most  frequently  the  latter. 
[PL  IjXXIX.  ,  Fig.  3.  J  The  cylinder  is  always  perforated  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis.  Besides  this  ordinary  form,  a  few 
gems  shaped  like  the  Greek — that  is,  either  round  or  oval — 
have  been  found :  and  numerous  impressions  from  such  gems 
on  sealing-clay  show  that  they  must  have  been  tolerably  com- 
mon.257 The  subjects  which  occur  are  mostly  the  same  as 
those  on  the  sculptures — warriors  pursuing  their  foes,  hunters 
in  full  chase,  the  king  slaying  a  lion,  winged  bulls  before  the 
sacred  tree,  acts  of  worship  and  other  religious  or  mythologi- 
cal scenes.  [PL  LXXXL,  Fig.  1.]  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  workmanship  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  art  culminates.  A 
cylinder  found  in  the  ruins  of  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyun- 
jik,  which  is  believed  with  reason  to  have  been  his  signet,258 
is  scarcely  surpassed  in  delicacy  of  execution  by  any  intaglio 
of  the  Greeks.  [PL  LXXXL,  Fig.  1.]  The  design  lias  a  good 
deal  of  the  usual  stiffness,  though  even  here  something  may  be 
said  for  the  ibex  or  wild-goat  which  stands  upon  the  lotus 
flower  to  the  left;  but  the  special  excellence  of  the  gem  is  in 
the  fineness  and  minuteness  of  its  execution.  The  intaglio  is 
n<>t  very  deep;  but  all  the  details  are  beautifully  sharp  and 
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distinct,  while  they  are  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  requires  a 
magnifying  glass  to  distinguish  them.  The  material  of  the 
cylinder  is  translucent  green  felspar,  or  amazon-stone,  one  of 
the  hardest  substances  known  to  the  lapidary.'259 

The  fictile  art  of  the  Assyrians  in  its  higher  branches,  as 
employed  tor  directly  artistic  purposes,  has  been  already  con- 
sidered ;  but  a  tew  pages  may  be  now7  devoted  to  the  humbler 
divisions  el'  the  subject,  where  the  useful  preponderates  over 
the  ornamental.  The  pottery  of  Assyria  bears  a  general 
resemblance  in  shape,  form,  and  use  to  that  of  Egypt;  but  still 
it  lias  certain  specific  differences.     According  to  Mr.  Birch,  it 

generally  speaking,  "finer  in  its  paste,  brighter  in  its 
color,  employed  in  thinner  masses,  and  for  purposes  not 
i.  1 1 « >wn  in  Egypt. "  *°  Abundant  and  excellent  clay  is  furnished 
by  i  he  valley  of  the  Tigris,  more  especially  by  those  parts  of 
it  whicli  are  subject  to  the  annual  inundation.  The  chief 
employment  of  this  material  by  the  Assyrians  was  for  bricks, 
winch  were  either  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  or  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire  in  a  kiln.  In  this  latter  case  they  seem  to  have 
been  uniformly  slack-baked ;  they  are  light  for  their  size,  and 
are  of  a  pale-red  color.'261  The  clay  of  which  the  bricks  were 
composed  was  mixed  with  stubble  or  vegetable  fibre,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  it  together — a  practice  common  to  the 
Assyrians  with  the  Egyptians262  and  the  Babylonians.'263  This 
fibre  still  appears  in  the  sun-dried  bricks,  but  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln  in  the  case  of  the  baked 
bricks,  leaving  behind  it,  however,  in  the  clay  traces  of  the 
stalks  or  stems.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  bricks  vary. 
Th<  y  are  most  commonly  square,  or  nearly  so ;  but  occasionally 
the  shape  more  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and 
iu<  >dern  English  brick,-'64  the  width  being  about  half  the  length, 
and  the  thickness  half  or  two-thirds  of    the  width.       The 

ktesi  size  to  which  the  square  bricks  attain  is  a  length  and 
width  of  about  two  feet.2"5  From  this  maximum  they  descend 
by  1  nan i fold  gradations  to  a  minimum  of  one  foot.  The  ob- 
long bricks  are  smaller;  they  seldom  much  exceed  a  foot  in 

gth,  and  in  width  van  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  inches.-" 
Whatever  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bricks,  their  thickness  is 
nearly  uniform,  the  thinnest  being  as  much  as  three  inches  in 
thickness,  and  the  thickest  not  more  than  four  inches  or  four 
and  a  half.  Each  brick  was  made  in  a  wooden  frame  or 
mould.2"7  Most  of  the  baked  bricks  were  inscribed,  not  how- 
ever like  the  Chaldeean,268  the  Egyptian,269  and  the  Babylo- 
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nian,270  with  an  inscription  in  a  small  square  or  oval  depression 
near  the  centre  of  one  of  the  broad  faces,  but  with  one  which 
either  covered  the  whole  of  one  such  face,  or  else  ran  along  the 
edge.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  inscription  was  stamped  upon 
the  bricks  by  a  single  impression,  or  whether  it  was  inscribed 
by  the  potter  with  a  triangular  style.  Mr.  Birch  thinks 
the  former  was  the  means  used,  "as  the  trouble  of  writing 
upon  each  brick  would  have  been  endless."271  Mr.  Layard, 
however,  is  of  a  different  opinion.27*2 

In  speaking  of  the  Assyrian  writing,  some  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  terra  cotta  cylinders  and  tablets,  which  in  Assyria 
replaced  the  parchment  and  papyrus  of  other  nations,  being 
the  most  ordinary  writing  material  in  use  through  the  coun- 
try.278 The  purity  and  fineness  of  the  material  thus  employed 
is  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  its  strength,  of  which  advantage 
was  taken  to  make  the  cylinders  hollow,  and  thus  at  once  to 
render 'them  cheaper  and  more  portable.  The  terra  cotta  of 
the  cylinders  and  tablets  is  sometimes  unglazed ;  sometimes 
the  natural  surface  has  been  covered  with  a  kk  vitreous  sili- 
cious  glaze  or  white  coating." 274  The  color  varies,  being  some- 
times a  bright  polished  brown,  sometimes  a  pale  yellow,  some- 
times pink,  and  sometimes  a  very  dark  tint,  nearly  black.275 
The  most  usual  color  however  for  cylinders  is  pale  yellow,  and 
for  tablets  light  red,  or  pink.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  both 
these  cases  the  characters  were  impressed  separately  by  the 
hand,  a  small  metal  style  of  rod  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

Terra  cotta  vessels,  glazed  and  unglazed,  were  in  common 
use  among  the  Assyrians,  for  drinking  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. They  comprised  vases,  lamps,  jugs,  amphora?,  saucers, 
jars,  etc.  [PI.  LXXX.,  Fig.  2.  J  The  material  of  the  vessels  is 
fine,  though  generally  rather  yellow  in  tone.270  The  shapes  pre- 
sent no  great  novelty,  being  for  the  most  part  such  as  are 
found  both  in  the  old  Chaldsean  tombs,277  and  in  ordinary  Ro- 
man sepulchres. 278  Among  the  most  elegant  are  the  funereal  ( '. ) 
urns  discovered  by  M.  Botta  at  Khorsabad,  which  are  egg- 
shaped,  with  a  small  opening  at  top,  a  short  and  very  scanty 
pedestal,  and  two  raised  rings,  one  rather  delicately  chased, 
by  way  of  ornament.  [PI.  LXXXL,  Fig.  2.  ]  Another  graceful 
form  is  that  of  the  large  jars  uncovered  at  Nimrud  (see 
PI.  LXXXIL,  Fig.  1),  of  which  Mr.  Layard  gives  a  repre- 
sentation.279 Still  more  tasteful  are  some  of  the  example* 
which  occur  upon  the  bas-reliefs,  and  seemingly  represett 
earthern  vases.     Among  these  may  be  particularized  a  lustra! 
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ewer  resting  in  a  stand  supported  by  bulls'  feet,  whichappears 
in  front  of  a  temple  at  Khorsabad*0  (Pl.LXXXL,  Fig.  3),  and  a 
wine  vase  (see  PI.  LXXXL,  Fig.  4)  of  ample  dimensions, 
which  is  found  in  a  banquet  scene  at  the  same  place.281  Some 
of  the  lamps'  are  also  graceful  enough,  and  seem  to  be  the  pro- 
totypes out  of  which  were  developed  the  more  elaborate  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greeks.  [PI.  LXXXIL,  Fig.  2.]  Others  are 
more  simple,  being  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  nearly 
resembling  a  modern  tea-pot  (see  No.,  IV.  PI.  LXXXIL,  Fig.  2). 
The  -lazed  pottery  is,  for  the  most  part,  tastefully  colored. 
An  amphora,  with  twisted  arms,  found  at  Nimrud  (see  PI. 
1  tX  X  XIIL,  Fig.  1)  is  of  twro  colors,  a  warm  yellow,  and  a  cold 
bluish  green.  The  green  predominates  in  the  upper,  the  yel- 
low in  the  under  portion;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
blending  or  mottling  in  the  mid- region,  which  has  a  very  pleas- 
ant effect.  A  similarly  mottled  character  is  presented  by  two 
<  ither  amphorae  from  the  same  place,  where  the  general  hue  is 
a  yellow  which  varies  in  intensity,  and  the  mottling  is  with  a 
violet  blue.  In  some  cases  the  colors  are  not  blended,  but 
sharply  defined  by  lines,  as  in  a  curious  spouted  cup  figured  by 
Mr.  Layard,  and  in  several  fragmentary  specimens.'282  Painted 
patterns  are  not  uncommon  upon  the  glazed  pottery,  though 
upon  the  unglazed  they  are  scarcely  ever  found.  The  most 
usual  colors  are  blue,  yellow,  and  white ;  brown,  purple,  and 
lilac  have  been  met  with  occasionally.  These  colors  are 
thought  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  metallic  oxides,  over  which 
was  laid  as  a  glazing  a  vitreous  silicated  substance.'283  On  the 
whole,  porcelain  of  this  fine  kind  is  rare  in  the  Assyrian  re- 
mains, and  must  be  regarded  as  a  material  that  was  precious 
and  used  by  few. 

Assyrian  glass  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  objects 
which  have  been  exhumed.  M.  Botta  compared  it  to  certain 
fabrics  of  Venice  and  Bohemia,'284  into  which  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent colors  are  artificially  introduced.  But  a  careful  analy- 
sis has  shown  that  the  lovely  prismatic  hues  which  delight  us 
in  the  Assyrian  specimens,  varying  under  different  lights  with 
all  the  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  opal,  are  due,  not  to  art, 
but  to  the  wonder-working  hand  of  time,  which,  as  it  destroys 
the  fabric,  compassionately  invests  it  with  additional  grace 
and  beauty.  Assyrian  glass  was  either  transparent  or  stained 
with  a  single  uniform  color.'285  It  was  composed,  in  the  usual 
way,  by  a  mixture  of  sand  or  silex  with  alkalis,  and,  like  the 
Egyptian,'-'86  appears  to  have  been  first  rudely  fashioned  into 
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shape  by  the  blowpipe.  It  was  then  more  carefully  shaped, 
and,  where  necessary,  hollowed  out  by  a  turning  machine,  the 
marks  of  which  are  sometimes  still  visible.287  The  principal 
specimens  which  have  been  discovered  are  small  bottles  and 
bowls,  the  former  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high,  the 
latter  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  [PI.  LXXXII1. . 
Fig.  4.]  The  vessels  are  occasionally  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  a  king,  as  is  the  case  in  the  famous  vase  of  Sargon,  found 
by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nirnrud,  which  is  here  figured.  [PL 
LXXXIII.,  Fig.  2.  |  This  is  the  earliest  known  specimen  of 
transparent  glass,  which  is  not  found  in  Egypt  until  the  time 
of  the  Psammetichi.  The  Assyrians  used  also  opaque  glass, 
which  they  colored,  sometimes  red,  with  the  suboxide  of  cop- 
per, sometimes  white,  sometimes  of  other  hues.  They  seem 
not  to  have  been  able  to  form  masses  of  glass  of  any  consider- 
able size  ;  and  thus  the  employment  of  the  material  must  have 
been  limited  to  a  few  ornamental,  rather  than  useful,  purposes. 
A  curious  specimen  is  that  of  a  pipe  or  tube,  honey-combed 
externally,  which  Mr.  Layard  exhumed  at  Koyunjik,  and  of 
which  the  cut  (PI.  LXXXIII.,  Fig.  1)  is  a  rough  representa- 
tion. 

An  object  found  at  Nirnrud,  in  close  connection  with  several 
glass  vessels,288  is  of  a  character  sufficiently  similar  to  render 
its  introduction  in  this  place  not  inappropriate.  This  is  a  lens 
composed  of  rock  crystal,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  an  inch  thick,  having  one  plain  and  one  convex  sur- 
face, and  somewhat  rudely  shaped  and  polished,  which,  how- 
ever, gives  a  tolerably  distinct  focus  at  the  distance  of  4£  inches 
from  the  plane  side,  and  which  may  have  been  used  either  as 
a  magnifying  glass  or  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
form  is  slightly  oval,  the  longest  diameter  being  one  and  six- 
tenths  inch,  the  shortest  one  and  four-tenths  inch.  The  thick- 
ness is  not  uniform,  but  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
The  plane  surface  is  ill-polished  and  scratched,  the  convex  one, 
not  polished  on  a  concave  spherical  disk,  but  fashioned  on  a 
lapidary's  wheel,  or  by  some  method  equally  rude.>-)  As  a 
burning-glass  the  lens  has  no  great  power  ;  but  it  magnifies 
fairly,  and  may  have  been  of  great  use  to  those  who  inscribed, 
or  to  those  who  sought  to  decipher,  the  royal  memoirs. *•  It 
is  the  only  object  of  the  kind  that  has  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  lensefl 
were  known  ;ui<!  were  used  as  burning-glasses  by  the  Greeks 

Some  examples  have  been  Ly    given   illustrating  the 
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tasteful  ornamentation  <>l'  Assj  rian  furniture.     It  consisted,  so 

far  as  we  know,  of  tables,  chairs,  couches,  high  stools,  toot- 
stools,  and  stands  with  shelves  to  hold  the  articles  needed  for 
domestic  purposes.  As  the  objects  themselves  have  in  all 
cases  ceased  to  exist,  leaving  behind  them  only  a  few  frag- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  bas-reliefs  for 
Mich  notices  as  maybe  thence  derived  of  their  construction 
and  character.  In  these  representations  the  most  ordinary 
form  of  table  is  one  in  which  the  principal  of  our  camp-stools 
seems  to  be  adopted,  the  legs  crossing  each  other  as  in  theillus- 
1  rati<  >ns  (PI.  LXXXI V. ).  Only  two  legs  are  represented,  but  we 
must  undoubtedly  regard  these  two  as  concealing  twTo  others 
oi'  the  same  kind  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table.  The  legs  or- 
dinarily terminate  in  the  feet  of  animals,  sometimes  of  bulls, 
hut  more  commonly  of  horses.  Sometimes  between  the  two 
legs  we  see  a  species  of  central  pillar,  which,  however,  is  not 
traceable  below  the  point  where  the  legs  cross  one  another. 
The  pillar  itself  is  either  twisted  or  plain  (see  No.  III.,  PI. 
!  ,X  XXIV. ).  Another  form  of  table,  less  often  met  with,  but  sim- 
pler. cl<  «ely  resembles  the  common  table  of  the  moderns.  It  has 
merely  the  necessary  flat  top.  with  perpendicular  legs  at  the 
corners.  The  skill  of  the  cabinet-makers  enabled  them  to  dis- 
pense in  most  instances  with  cross-bars  (see  No.  I.),  which  are, 
however,  sometimes  seen  (see  No.  II.,  No.  III.,  and  No.  IV.), 
uniting  the  legs  of  this  kind  of  tables.  The  corners  are  often 
ornamented  with  lions'  or  rams'  heads,  and  the  feet  are  fre- 
quently in  imitation  of  some  animal  form  (see  No.  III.  and  No. 
IV.).  Occasionally  wre  find  a  representation  of  a  three-legged 
table,  as  the  specimen  (PI.  LXXXI V.,  Fig.  4),  which  is  from  a 
relief  at  Koyunjik.  The  height  of  tables  appears  to  have  been 
greater  than  with  ourselves  ;  the  lowest  reach  nearly  to  a 
mans  middle;  the  highest  are  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the 

cli- 

Syrian  thrones  and  chairs  were  very  elaborate.  The 
throne  of  Sennacherib  exhibited  on  its  sides  and  arms  three 
rows  of  carved  figures,  one  above  another  (PI.  LXXXIV.,  Fig. 
3),  supporting  the  bars  with  their  hands.  The  bars,  the  arms, 
and  the  back  were  patterned.  The  legs  ended  in  a  pine-shaped 
ornament,  very  common  in  Assyrian  furniture.  Over  the 
back  was  thrown  an  embroidered  cloth  fringed  at  the  end, 
which  hung  down  nearly  to  the  floor.  A  throne  of  Sargon's 
was  adorned  on  its  sides  with  three  human  figures,  apparently 
representations  of  the   king,  below  which  was  the  war-horse 
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of  the  monarch,  caparisoned  as  for  battle.®2  [PI.  LXXXV.. 
Fig.  I.]  Another  throne  of  the  same  monarch's  had  two  large 
and  four  small  figures  of  men  at  the  side,  while  the  back  was 
supported  on  either  side  by  a  human  figure  of  superior  dimen- 
sions.*93 The  use  of  chairs  with  high  backs,  like  these,  was 
apparently  confined  to  the  monarchs.  Persons  of  less  exalted 
rank  were  content  to  sit  on  seats  which  were  either  stools,  or 
chairs  with  a  low  back  level  with  the  arms.-04 

Seats  of  this  kind,  whether  thrones  or  chairs,  were  no  doubt 
constructed  mainly  of  wood.  The  ornamental  work  may, 
however,  have  been  of  bronze,  either  cast  into  the  necessary 
shape,  or  wrought  into  it  by  the  hammer.  The  animal  heads 
at  the  ends  of  arms  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  latter  de- 
scription.205 [PI.  LXXXV.,  Fig.  2.]  In  some  cases,  ivory  was 
among  the  materials  used :  it  has  been  found  in  the  legs  of  a 
throne  at  Koyunjik,296  and  may  not  improbably  have  entered 
into  the  ornamentation  of  the  best  furniture  very  much  more 
generally. 

The  couches  which  wTe  find  represented  upon  the  sculptures 
are  of  a  simple  character.  The  body  is  flat,  not  curved;  the 
legs  are  commonly  plain,  and  fastened  to  each  other  by  a 
cross-bar,  sometimes  terminating  in  the  favorite  pine-shaped 
ornament.  One  end  only  is  raised,  and  this  usually  curves 
inward  nearly  in  a  semicircle.  [PI.  LXXXV.,  Fig.  3.]  The 
couches  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  Egyptian ; 297  and  do 
not,  like  them,  require  a  stool  or  steps  in  order  to  ascend 
them. 

Stools,  however,  are  used  with  the  chairs  or  thrones  of 
which  mention  was  made  above — lofty  seats,  where  such  a 
support  for  the  sitter's  feet  was  imperatively  required.  [PI. 
LXXXV.,  Fig.  4.]  They  are  sometimes  plain  at  the  sides,  and 
merely  cut  en  chevron  at  the  base;  sometimes  highly  orna- 
mented, terminating  in  lions'  feet  supported  on  cones,  in  the 
same298  (or  in  volutes),  supported  on  balls,  and  otherwise 
adorned  with  volutes,  lion  castings,  and  the  like.  The  most 
elaborate  specimen  is  the  stool  (No.  III.)  which  supports  the 
feet  of  Asshur-bani-pal's  queen  on  a  relief  brought  from  the 
North  Palace  at  Koyunjik,  and  now  in  the  National  Collection. 
Here  the  upper  corners  exhibit  the  favorite  gradines,  guarding 
and  keeping  in  place  an  embroidered  cushion ;  the  legs  are  or- 
namented with  rosettes  and  with  horizontal  mouldings,  they 
are  connected  together  by  two  bars,  the  lower  one  adorned 
with  a  number  of  double  volutes,  and  the  upper  one  with  two 
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lions  standing  back  to  back;  the  stool  stands  on  balls,  sur- 
mounted liis  1  by  a  double  moulding,  and  then  by  vo- 
lutes. 

Stands  with  shelves  often  terminate,  like  other  articles  of 
furniture,  in  animals'  feet,  most  commonly  lions',  as  in  the  ac- 
companying specimens.     [PI.  LXXXV.,  Fig.  5.J 

( >l  the  embroidered  robes  and  draperies  of  the  Assyrians,  as 
of  their  furniture,  we  can  judge  only  by  the  representations 
made  of  them  upon  the  bas-reliefs.  The  delicate  texture  of 
such  fabrics  has  prevented  them  from  descending  to  our  day 
even  in  the  most  tattered  condition;  and  the  ancient  testimo- 
nies on  the  subject  are  for  the  most  part  too  remote  from  the 
times  of  the  Assyrians  to  be  of  much  value.209  EzekieFs  no- 
tice 300  is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  such  a  period  of  As- 
syria's fall  as  to  make  it  an  important  testimony,  and  even 
!  n  )in  this  we  cannot  gather  much  that  goes  beyond  the  evi- 
dence of  the  sculptures.  The  sculptures  show  us  that  robes 
and  draperies  of  all  kinds  were  almost  always  more  or  less 
patterned;  and  this  patterning,  which  is  generally  of  an  ex- 
tremely elaborate  kind,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  was  the. 
work  of  the  needle.  Sometimes  the  ornamentation  is  confined 
to  certain  portions  of  garments,  as  to  the  ends  of  sleeves  and 
the  bottoms  of  robes  or  tunics ;  at  others  it  is  extended  over  the 
whole  dress.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  gar- 
ments of  the  kings,  which  are  of  a  magnificence  difficult  to 
describe,  or  to  represent  within  a  narrow  compass.  [PI. 
LXXXVL,  Fig.  1.]  One  or  two  specimens,  however,  may  be 
given  almost  at  random,  indicating  different  styles  of  orna- 
mentation usual  in  the  royal  apparel.  Other  examples  will  be 
seen  in  the  many  illustrations  throughout  this  volume  where 
the  king  is  represented.301  It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest 
representations  exhibit  the  most  elaborate  types  of  all,  after 
which  a  reaction  seems  to  set  in — simplicity  is  affected,  which, 
however,  is  gradually  trenched  upon,  until  at  last  a  magnifi- 
cence i^  readied  little  short  of  that  which  prevailed  in  the  age 
of  the  first  monuments.  The  draperies  of  Asshur-izir-pal  in 
the  nuith-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  are  at  once  more  minutely 
labored  and  more  tasteful  than  those  of  any  later  time.  Be- 
sides elegant  but  unmeaning  patterns,  they  exhibit  human 
and  animal  forms,  sacred  trees,  sphinxes,  griffins,  winged 
horses,  and  occasionally  bull-hunts  and  lion-hunts.  The  up- 
per part  of  this  kings  divss  is  in  one  instance  almost  covered 
with  figures,  which  range  themselves  round  a  circular  breast 
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ornament,  whereof  the  cut  opposite  is  a  representation.  Else- 
where his  apparel  is  less  superb,  and  indeed  it  presents  almost 
every  degree  of  richness,  from  the  wonderful  embroidery  of 
the  robe  just  mentioned  to  absolute  plainness,  in  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  lion-hunt.302  [PI.  LXXXVL,  Fig.  2.]  With  Sai- 
gon, the  next  king  who  has  left  many  monuments,  the  case  is 
remarkably  different.  Sargon  is  represented  always  in  the 
same  dress — a  long  fringed  robe,  embroidered  simply  with  r<> 
settes,  which  are  spread  somewhat  scantily  over  its  whole  sur- 
face. Sennacherib's  apparel  is  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  or,  if 
anything,  richer,  though  sometimes  the  rosettes  are  omitted  m 
His  grandson,  Asshur-bani-pal,  also  affects  the  rosette  orna- 
ment, but  reverts  alike  to  the  taste  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
early  kings.  He  wears  a  breast  ornament  containing  human 
figures,  around  which  are  ranged  a  number  of  minute  and 
elaborate  patterns.     [PL  LXXXVIL] 

To  this  account  of  the  arts,  mimetic  and  other,  in  which  the 
Assyrians  appear  to  have  excelled,  it  might  be  expected  that 
there  should  be  added  a  sketch  of  their  scientific  knowledge. 
On  this  subject,  however,  so  little  is  at  present  known,  while 
so  much  may  possibly  become  known  within  a  short  time,  that 
it  seems  best  to  omit  it,  or  to  touch  it  only  in  the  lightest  and 
most  cursory  manner.  When  the  numerous  tablets  now  in  the 
British  Museum  shall  have  been  deciphered,  studied,  and  trans- 
lated, it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  contain  a  tolerably 
full  indication  of  what  Assyrian  science  really  was;  and  it  will 
then  be  seen  how  far  it  was  real  and  valuable,  in  what  respects 
mistaken  and  illusory.  At  present  this  mine  is  almost  un- 
worked,  nothing  more  having  been  ascertained  than  that  the 
subjects  whereof  the  tables  treat  are  various,  and  their  appar- 
ent value  very  different.  Comparative  philology  seems  to 
have  been  largely  studied,  and  the  works  upon  it  exhibit  great 
care  and  diligence.  Chronology  is  evidently  much  valued, 
and  very  exact  records  are  kept  whereby  the  lapse  of  timeoan 
even  now  be  accurately  measured.  Geography  and  history 
have  each  an  important  place  in  Assyrian  learning:  while  as- 
tronomy and  mythology  occupy  at  least  as  great  a  share  of  at- 
tention. The  astronomical  observations  recorded  are  thought 
to  be  frequently  inaccurate,  as  might  be  expected  when  there 
were  no  instruments,  or  none  of  any  great  value.  Mythology 
is  a  very  favorite  subject,  and  appears  to  be  treated  most  fully  ; 
but  hitherto  cuneiform  scholars  have  scarcely  penetrated  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  mythological  tablets,  baffled  by  the  oh 
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scurity  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  the  dialect       whicli 
they  arc  written. ;  ' 

On  one  point  alone,  belonging  to  the  domain  of  science,  do 
the  Assyrian  representations  of  their  life  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend, at  least  to  some  extent,  their  attainments.     The  degree 
of  knowledge  which  this  people  possessed  on  the  subject  of 
practical  mechanics  is  illustrated  with  tolerable  fulness  in  the 
bas-reliefs,  more  especially  in  .the  important  series  discovered 
at  Koyunjik,  where  the  transport  of  the  colossal  bulls  from  the 
quarry  to  the  palace  gateways  is  represented  in  the  most  elab- 
orate detail.305    [PI.  LXXXVIII. ]     The  very  fact  that  they  were 
able  to  transport  masses  of  stone,  many  tons  in  weight,  over  a 
considerable  space  of  ground,  and  to  place  them  on  the  summit 
of  artificial  platforms  from  thirty  to  eighty  (or  ninety)  feet  high, 
would  alone  indicate  considerable  mechanical  knowledge.     The 
further  fact,  now  made  clear  from  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they 
wrought  all  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  colossi  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  them  or  put  them  in  place,306  is  an  additional 
argument  of  their  skill,  since  it  shows  that  they  had  no  fear  of 
any  accident  happening  in  the  transport.     It  appears  from  the 
representations  that  they  placed  their  colossus  in  a  standing 
posture,  not  on  a  truck  or  wagon  of  any  kind,  but  on  a  huge 
wooden  sledge,  shaped  nearly  like  a  boat,  casing  it  with  an 
openwork  of  spars  or  beams,  which  crossed  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  were  made  perfectly  tight  by  means  of  wedges.307 
To  avert  the  great  danger  of  the  mass  toppling  over  sideways, 
ropes  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the  casing,  at  the  point  where 
the  beams  crossed  one  another,  and  were  held  taut  by  two  par- 
ties of  laborers,  one  on  either   side  of   the  statue.     Besides 
these,  wooden  forks  or  props  were  applied  on  either  side  to  the 
second  set  of  horizontal  cross-beams,  held  also  by  men  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  resist  the  least  inclination  of  the  huge 
st<  >ne  to  lean  to  one  side  more  than  to  the  other.     The  front  of 
the  sledge  on  which  the  colossus  stood  was  curved  gently  up- 
wards, to  facilitate  its  sliding  along  the  ground,  and  to  enable 
it  to  rise  with  readiness  upon  the  rollers,  which  were  continu- 
ally placed  before  it  by  laborers  just  in  front,  while  others 
following  behind  gathered  them  up  when  the  bulky  mass  had 
passed  over  them.     The  motive  power  was  applied  in  front  by 
tour  gangs  of  men  who  held  on  to  four  large  cables,  at  which 
they  pulled  by  means  of  small  ropes  or  straps  fastened  to  them, 
and  passed  under  one  shoulder  and  over  the  other — an  arrange- 
ment which  enabled  them  to  pull  by  weight  as  much  as  by 
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muscular  strength,  as  the  annexed  figure  will  plainly  show. 
[PL  LXXXIX.,  Fig.  1.]  The  cables  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  strength,  and  are  fastened  carefully  to  four  strong  pro- 
jecting pins — two  near  the  front,  two  at  the  back  part  of  the 
sledge,  by  a  knot  so  tied  that  it  would  be  sure  not  to  slip.  [PI. 
LXXXIX. ,  Fig.  4.  ]  Finally,  as  in  spite  of  the  rollers,  whose 
use  in  diminishing  friction,  and  so  facilitating  progress,  was 
evidently  well  understood,  and  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  force 
applied  in  front,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  the  first 
impetus  to  so  great  a  mass,  a  lever  was  skilfully  applied  be- 
hind to  raise  the  hind  part  of  the  sledge  slightly,  and  so  pro- 
pel it  forward,  while  to  secure  a  sound  and  firm  fulcrum, 
wedges  of  wood  were  inserted  between  the  lever  and  the 
ground.  The  greater  power  of  a  lever  at  a  distance  from  the 
fulcrum  being  known,  ropes  were  attached  to  its  upper  end, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  reached,  and  the  lever 
was  worked  by  means  of  them. 

We  have  thus  unimpeachable  evidence  as  to  the  mode 
whereby  the  conveyance  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  along  level 
ground  was  effected.  But  it  may  be  further  asked,  how  were 
the  blocks  raised  up  to  the  elevation  at  which  we  find  them 
placed  ?  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  were  drawn  up  inclined  ways,  sloping 
gently  from  the  natural  ground  to  the  top  of  the  platforms. 
The  Assyrians  were  familiar  with  inclined  ways,338  which  they 
used  almost  always  in  their  attacks  on  walled  places,  and 
which  in  many  cases  they  constructed  either  of  brick  or 
stone.309  The  Egyptians  certainly  employed  them  for  the  ele- 
vation of  large  blocks;310  and  probably  in  the  earlier  times 
most  nations  who  affected  massive  architecture  had  recourse 
to  the  same  simple  but  uneconomical  plan.311  The  crane  and 
pulley  were  applied  to  this  purpose  later.  In  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  wre  find  no  application  of  either  to  building,  and  no 
instance  at  all  of  the  two  in  combination.  Still  each  appears 
on  the  bas-reliefs  separately — the  crane  employed  for  drawing- 
water  from  the  rivers,  and  spreading  it  over  the  lands,31-  the 
pulley  for  lowering  and  raising  the  bucket  in  wells.  [PI. 
LXXXIX.,  Fig.  3.] 

We  must  conclude  from  these  facts  that  the  Assyrians  had 
made  considerable  advances  in  mechanical  knowledge,  and 
were,  in  fact,  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  most  of  the  con- 
trivances whereby  heavyweights  have  commonly  been  moved 
and  raised  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.     We  have 
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also  evidence  of  their  skill  in  the  mechanical  processes  of  shap- 
ing pottery  and  glass,  of  casting  and  embossing  metals,  and  of 

eutl  ing  intaglios  upon  hard  stones.318  Thus  it  was  not  merely 
in  the  ruder  and  coarser,  but  likewise  in  the  more  delicate  proc- 
esses, that  they  excelled.  The  secrets  of  metallurgy,  of  dye- 
ing, enamelling,  inlaying,  glass-blowing,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturing  processes,  were  known  to  them.  In 
all  tin4  common  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  they  must  be  pro- 
nounced at  least  on  a  par  with  the  Egyptians,  while  in  taste 
they  greatly  exceeded,  not  that  nation  only,  but  all  the  Orient- 
als. Their  "high  art ,5  is  no  doubt  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Greece ;  but  it  has  real  merit,  and  is  most  remarkable,  consid 
ering  the  time  when  it  was  produced.  It  has  grandeur,  dig- 
nity, boldness,  strength,  and  sometimes  even  freedom  and  del- 
icacy: it  is  honest  and  painstaking,  unsparing  of  labor,  and 
always  anxious  for  truth.  Above  all,  it  is  not  lifeless  and  sta- 
tionary, like  the  art  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese,  but  pro 
gressive  and  aiming  at  improvement.314  To  judge  by  the  ad- 
vance over  previous  works  which  we  observe  in  the  sculptures 
of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  it  would  seem  that  if  Assyria  had 
not  been  assailed  by  barbaric  enemies  about  his  time,  she 
might  have  anticipated  by  above  a  century  the  finished  excel- 
lence of  the  Greeks. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

'•  Whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent;   their  horses'  hoofs  shall  be 
counted  like  Mint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind."— IsA.  v.  28. 

In  reviewing,  so  far  as  our  materials  permit,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Assyrians,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
separately  their  warlike  and  their  peaceful  usages.  The 
sculptures  furnish  very  full  illustration  of  the  former,  while 
"ii  the  latter  they  throw  light  far  more  sparingly. 

The  Assyrians  fought  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot. 
Like  most  ancient  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,1  the  Greeks  in 
the  heroic  times.-  the  Canaanites,8  the  Syrians,4  the  Jews  and 
[sraelites,*  the  Persians,6  the  Gauls.7  the  Britons,8  and  many 
others,9  the  Assyrians  preferred  the  chariot  as  most  honora- 
ble and  probably  as  most  safe.  The  king  invariably  went  out 
t<»  war  in  a  chariot,  and  always  fought  from  it,  excepting  at 
n: 
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(lie  siege  of  a  town,  when  iie  occasionally  dismounted  mid  shot 
his  arrows  on  foot.  The  chief  state-officers  and  other  person- 
ages of  high  rank  followed  the  same  practice.  Inferior  persons 
served  either  as  cavalry  or  as  foot-soldiers. 

The  Assyrian  war-chariot  is  thought  to  have  been  made  of 
wood.10  Like  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian,  it  appears  to  have 
been  mounted  from  behind,  where  it  was  completely  open,  or 
closed  only  by  means  of  a  shield,  which  (as  it  seems;  could  be 
hung  across  the  aperture.  It  was  completely  panelled  at  the 
sides,  and  often  highly  ornamented,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
various  illustrations  given  in  this  chapter.  The  wheels  were 
two  in  number,  and  were  placed  far  back,  at  or  very  near  the 
extreme  end  of  the  body,  so  that  the  weight  pressed  consider- 
ably upon  the  pole,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Egypt.11  They  had 
remarkably  broad  felloes,  thin  and  delicate  spokes,  and  small 
or  moderate-sized  axles.  [Pi.  LXXXIX.,  Fig.  2,  and  XC,  Figs. 
1,  2.]  The  number  of  the  spokes  was  either  six  or  eight.  The 
felloes  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  three  distinct  circles  of 
wood,  the  middle  one  being  the  thinnest,  and  the  outer  one 
far  the  thickest  of*  the  three.  Sometimes  these  circles  were 
fastened  together  externally  by  bands  of  mental,  hatchet- 
shaped.  In  one  or  two  instances  we  find  the  outermost  circle 
divided  by  cross-bars,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  four  differ- 
ent pieces.  Occasionally  there  is  a  fourth  circle,  which  seems 
to  represent  a  metal  tire  outside  the  felloe,  whereby  it  was 
guarded  from  injury.     This  tire  is  either  plain  or  ornamented. 

The  wheels  were  attached  to  an  axletree,  about  which  they 
revolved,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  body  was  placed  directly 
upon  the  axletree  and  upon  the  pole,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  springs.  The  pole  started  from  the  middle  of  the  axle- 
tree,  and,  passing  below  the  floor  of  the  body  inn  horizontal  di- 
rection, thence  commonly  curved  upwards  till  it  had  risen  to 
about  half  the  height  of  the  body,  when  it  was  again  horizon- 
tal for  awhile,  once  more  curving  upwards  at  the  end.  It 
usually  terminated  in  an  ornament,  which  was  sometimes  the 
head  of  an  animal— a  bull,  a  horse,  or  a  duck— sometimes  ;>. 
more  elaborate  and  complicated  work  of  art.  [PI.  XC. ,  Fig.  3.  ] 
Now  and  then  the  pole  continued  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
body  till  it  had  reached  its  full  projection,  and  then  rose  sud- 
denly to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  chariot.  It  was  oft  on 
strengthened  by  one  or  more  thin  bars,  probably  of  metal, 
which  united  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chariot-front.13 

Chariots  were  drawn  either  by  two  or  three,  never  by  tour. 
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Groom  and  hc.ses  (Khorsabad). 
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Assyrian  goat  and  sheep  (Koyunjik). 
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Vine  trained  on  a  fir  (?),  from  the  North  Palace,  Koyunjik. 
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horses.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  a  single  pole.13  Where 
three  horses  were  used,  one  must  t  herefo re  have  been  attached 
merely  bj  a  rope  or  thong,  like  the  side  horses  of  the  Greeks,14 
and  can  scarcely  have  been  of  much  sen-vice  for  drawing  the  ve- 
hicle. He  seems  rightly  regarded  as  a  Supernumerary,  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  others,  should  either  be 
disabled  by  a  wound  or  accident.15  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
Irom  the  sculptures  how  the  two  draught  horses  were  attached 
to  the  pole.  Where  chariots  are  represented  without  horses,  we 
find  indeed  that  they  have  always  a  cross-bar  or  yoke;16  but 
where  horses  are  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  chariot, 
the  er<  ras-bar  commonly  disappears  altogether.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Assyrian  artists,  despairing  of  their  ability  to  repre- 
sent the  yoke  properly  when  it  was  presented  to  the  eye  end- 
wise, preferred,  for  the  most  part,  suppressing  it  wholly  to 
rendering  it  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  Probably  a  yoke 
did  really  in  every  case  pass  over  the  shoulders  of  the  two 
draught  horses,  and  was  fastened  by  straps  to  the  collar  which 
is  always  seen  round  their  necks. 

These  yokes,  or  cross-bars,  were  of  various  kinds.  Some- 
times  they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  mere  slight  circular 
bar,  probably  of  metal,  which  passed  through  the  pole 17  some- 
times of  a  thicker  spar,  through  which  the  pole  itself  passed. 
In  this  latter  case  the  extremities  were  occasionally  adorned 
with  heads  of  animals.  [PI.  XCL,  Fig.  1.]  The  most  common 
kind  of  yoke  exhibits  a  double  curve,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
species  of  bow  unstrung.  [PI.  XCL,  Fig.  2.]  Now  and  then  a 
specimen  is  found  very  curiously  complicated,  being  formed 
of  a  bar  curved  strongly  at  either  end,  and  exhibiting  along 
its  course  four  other  distinct  curvatures  having  opposite  to 
them  apertures  resembling  eyes,  with  an  upper  and  a  lower 
eyelid.  [PL  XCL,  Fig.  3.]  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
yoke  belonged  to  a  four-horse  chariot,  and  that  to  each  of  the 
four  eyes  (a  a  a  a)  there  was  a  steed  attached ; 18  but,  as  no  rep- 
resentation of  a  four-horse  chariot  has  been  found,  thissugg.s- 
tion  must  be  regarded  as  inadmissible.  The  probability  seems 
to  be  that  this  yoke,  like  the  others,  was  for  two  horses,  on 
whose  necks  it  rested  at  the  points  marked  b  b,  the  apertures 
(c  c  c  c)  lying  thus  on  either  side  of  the  animals'  necks,  and 
furnishing  the  means  whereby  the  yoke  was  fastened  to  the 
collar.  It  is  just  possible  that  we  have  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
later  period  a  representation  of  the  extremities  (d  d)  of  this 
kind  of  yoke,  since  in  them  a  curious  curve  appears  sometimes 
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on  the  necks  of  chariot-horses,  just  above  the  upper  end  of  the 
collar.19 

Assyrian  chariots  are  exceedingly  short;  but,  apparently, 
they  must  have  been  of  a  considerable  width.  They  contain 
two  persons  at  the  least ;  and  this  number  is  often  increased  to 
three,  and  sometimes  even  to  four.  [PI.  XCL,  Fig.  4. J  The 
warrior  who  fights  from  a  chariot  is  necessarily  attended  by 
his  charioteer;  and  where  he  is  a  king,  or  a  personage  of  high 
importance,  he  is  accompanied  by  a  second  attendant,  who  in 
battle-scenes  always  bears  a  shield,  with  which  he  guards  the 
person  of  his  master.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  four  persons 
are  seen  in  a  chariot— the  king  or  chief,  the  charioteer,  and 
two  guards,  who  protect  the  monarch  on  either  side  with  cir- 
cular shields  or  targes.20  The  charioteer  is  always  stationed 
by  the  side  of  the  warrior,  not  (as  frequently  with  the  Greeks  -'■  i 
behind  him.  The  guards  stand  behind,  and,  owing  to  the  shori  - 
ness  of  the  chariot,  must  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  their  places.  They  are  evidently  forced  to  lean  back- 
wards from  want  of  room,  and  would  probably  have  often 
fallen  out,  had  they  not  grasped  with  one  hand  a  rope  or  strap 
firmly  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  vehicle.2'2 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  chariots  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  earlier  and  the 
later.23  The  earlier  are  comparatively  low  and  short.  The 
wheels  are  six-spoked,  and  of  small  diameter.  The  body 
is  plain,  or  only  ornamented  by  a  border,  and  is  rounded 
in  front,  like  the  Egyptian24  and  the  classical  chariots.-' 
[PI.  XCIL,  Fig  1.]  Two  quivers  are  suspended  diagonally  at 
the  side  of  the  body,'26  while  a  rest  for  a  spear,  commonly 
fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  human  head,  occupies  the  upper 
corner  at  the  back.  From  the  front  of  the  body  to  the 
further  end  of  the  pole,  which  is  generally  patterned  and 
terminates  in  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bull  or  a  duck,  extends 
an  ornamented  structure,  thought  to  have  been  of  linen  or  silk 
stitched  upon  a  framework  of  wood,27  which  is  ^  ery  conspicu- 
ous in  the  representation.  A  shield  commonly  hangs  behind 
these  chariots,  perhaps  closing  the  entrance:  and  ;i  standard  is 
sometimes  fixed  in  them  towards  the  front,  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  pole  by  a  rope  or  bar.-8 

The  later  chariots  are  loftier  and  altogether  larger  than  the 
earlier.  The  wheel  is  eight-spoked,  and  reaches  as  high  as  the 
shoulders  of  the  horses,  which  implies  a  diameter  of  about  five 
feet.     I  PI.    XCIL,    Fig.   2.]     The  body  rises  a   Eoot,   or  rather 
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more,  above  this;  and  the  riders  thus  from  their  elevated  po- 
sition command  the  whole  battle-field.  The  body  is  not 
rounded,  but  made  square  in  front ;  it  has  no  quivers  attached 
to  it  externally,  but  has,  instead,  a  projection  at  one  or  both 
of  the  corners  which  seems  to  have  served  as  an  arrow-case.29 
This  projection  is  commonly  patterned,  as  is  in  many  cases 
the  entire  body  of  the  chariot,  though  sometimes  the  orna- 
mentation is  confined  to  an  elegant  but  somewhat  scanty  bor- 
der. The  poles  are  plain,  not  patterned,  sometimes,  however, 
terminating  in  the  head  of  a  horse ;  there  is  no  ornamental 
framework  connecting  them  with  the  chariot,  but  in  its  stead 
we  see  a  thin  bar,  attached  to  which,  either  above  or  below, 
there  is  in  most  instances  a  loop,  whereto  we  may  suppose  that 
the  reins  were  occasionally  fastened.30  No  shield  is  suspended 
behind  these  chariots ;  but  we  sometimes  observe  an  embroid  - 
ered  drapery  hanging  over  the  back,  in  a  way  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  were  closed  behind,  at  any  rate 
by  a  cross-bar. 

The  trappings  of  the  chariot -horses  belonging  to  the  two  pe- 
riods are  not  very  different.  They  consist  principally  of  a 
headstall,  a  collar,  a  breast-ornament,  and  a  sort  of  huge  tas- 
sel pendent  at  the  horse's  side.  The  headstall  was  formed 
commonly  of  three  straps :  one  was  attached  to  the  bit  at 
either  end,  and  passed  behind  the  ears  over  the  neck ;  another, 
which  was  joined  to  this  above,  encircled  the  smallest  part  of 
the  neck ;  while  a  third,  crossing  the  first  at  right  angles,  was 
carried  round  the  forehead  and  the  cheek  bones.31  At  the  point 
where  the  first  and  second  joined,  or  a  little  in  front  of  this, 
rose  frequently  a  waving  plume,  or  a  crest  composed  of  three 
huge  tassels,  one  above  another ;  while  at  the  intersection  of 
the  second  and  third  was  placed  a  rosette3'2  or  other  suitable 
ornament.  The  first  strap  was  divided  where  it  approached 
the  bit  into  two  or  three  smaller  straps,  which  were  attached, 
to  the  bit  in  different  places.  A  fourth  strap  sometimes  passed 
across  the  nose  from  the  point  where  the  first  strap  subdivided. 
All  the  straps  were  frequently  patterned;  1he  bit  was  some- 
times shaped  into  an  animal  form ; 33  and  streamers  occasionally 
floated  from  the  nodding  plume  or  crest  which  crowned  the 
heads  of  the  war-steeds. 

The  collar  is  ordinarily  represented  as  a  mere  broad  band 
passing  round  the  neck,  not  at  the  withers  (as  with  ourselves), 
but  considerably  higher  up.  almost  midway  between  the  with- 
ers and  the  cheek-bone.     Sometimes  it  is  of  uniform  width,34 
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while  often  it  narrows  greatly  as  it  approaches  the  back  of  the 
neck.  It  is  generally  patterned,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
mere  flat  leathern  band.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  exact 
way  the  pole  was  attached  to  it,  though  in  the  later  sculpt- 
ures we  have  elaborate  representations  of  the  fastening. 
The  earlier  sculptures  seem  to  append  to  the  collar  one  01 
more  patterned  straps,  which,  passing  round  the  horse's  belly 
immediately  behind  the  fore  legs,  served  to  keep  it  in  place, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  probably  regarded  as  orna- 
mental; but  under  the  later  kings  these  belly -bands  Avere 
either  reduced  to  a  single  strap,  or  else  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. 

The  breast-ornament  consists  commonly  of  a  fringe,  more 
<  >r  less  complicated.  The  simplest  form,  which  is  that  of  the 
most  ancient  times,  exhibits  a  patterned  strap  with  a  single 
row  of  long  tassels  pendent  from  it,  as  in  the  annexed  repre- 
sentation. At  a  later  date  we  find  a  double  and  even  a  triple 
row  of  tassels.35 

The  pendent  side-ornament  is  a  very  conspicuous  portion  of 
the  trappings.  It  is  attached  to  the  collar  either  by  a  long 
straight  strap  or  by  a  circular  band  which  falls  on  either  side 
of  the  neck.  The  upper  extremity  is  often  shaped  into  the 
form  of  an  animal's  head,  below  which  comes  most  commonly 
a  circle  or  disk,  ornamented  with  a  rosette,  a  Maltese  cross,  a 
winged  bull,  or  other  sacred  emblem,  while  below  the  circle 
hang  huge  tassels  in  a  single  row  or  smaller  ones  arranged  in 
several  rows.  In  the  sculptures  of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad,  the 
tassels  of  both  the  breast  and  side  ornaments  were  colored,  the 
tints  being  in  most  cases  alternately  red  and  blue.36 

Occasionally  the  chariot-horses  were  covered  from  the  ears 
almost  to  the  tail  with  rich  cloths,  magnificently  embroidered 
over  their  whole  surface.37  [PL  XCIIL,  Fig.  2.)  These  cloths 
encircled  the  neck,  which  they  closely  fitted,  and,  falling  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  were  then  kept  in  place  by  means  of 
a  broad  strap  round  the  rump  and  a  girth  under  the  belly.38 

A  simpler  style  of  clothing  chariot-horses  is  found  towards 
the  close  of  the  later  period,  where  we  observe,  below  the  col- 
lar, a  sort  of  triple  breastplate,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  body  a 
plain  cloth,  square  cut,  with  flaps  descending  at  the  arms  and 
quarters,  which  is  secured  in  its  place  by  three  narrow  straps 
fastened  on  externally.39  The  earlier  kind  of  clothing  has  the 
appearance  of  being  for  ornament;  but  this  looks  as  if  it  was 
meant  solely  for  protection. 
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Besides  the  trappings  already  noticed,  the  Assyrian  chariot- 
horses  had  frequently  strings  of  beads  suspended  round  their 
necks,  between  the  cars  and  the  collar;  they  had  also,  not  un- 
frequently,  tassels  or  bells  attached  to  different  parts  of  the 
headstall  (PI.  XCIIL,  Fig.  3),  and  finally  they  had,  in  the  later 
period  most  commonly,  a  curious  ornament  upon  the  forehead, 
which  covered  almost  the  whole  space  between  the  ears  and 
the  eyes,  and  was  composed  of  a  number  of  minute  bosses,  col- 
ored,  like  the  tassels  of  the  breast  ornament,40  alternately  red 
and  blue. 

Each  horse  appears  to  have  been  driven  by  two  reins41 — one 
attached  to  either  end  of  the  bit  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
each  passed  through  a  ring  or  loop  in  the  harness,  whereby 
the  rein  was  kept  down  and  a  stronger  purchase  secured  to 
the  driver.  The  shape  of  the  bit  within  the  mouth,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  single  instance  of  an  actual  bit  which  remains  to 
us,  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  modern  snaffle.  [PI.  XCI V., 
Fig.  1.]  Externally  the  bit  was  large,  and  in  most  cases 
clumsy — a  sort  of  cross-bar  extending  across  the  whole  side  of 
the  horse's  face,  commonly  resembling  a  double  axe-head,  or  a 
hammer.  Occasionally  the  shape  was  varied,  the  hatchet  or 
hammer  being  replaced  by  forms  similar  to  those  annexed,  or 
by  the  figure  of  a  horse  at  full  gallop.4'2  The  rein  seems,  in 
the  early  times,  to  have  been  attached  about  midway  in  the 
cross-bar.4 :  while  afterwards  it  became  usual  to  attach  it  near 
the  lower  end.44  This  latter  arrangement  was  probably  found 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  driver. 

The  use  of  the  bearing-rein,  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,45  was 
unknown  to  the  Assyrians,  or  disapproved  by  them.  The 
driving-reins  were  separate,  not  stitched  or  buckled  together, 
and  were  held  in  the  two  hands  separately.  The  right  hand 
grasped  the  reins,  whatever  their  number,  which  were  attached 
at  the  horses1  right  cheeks,  while  the  left  hand  performed  the 
same  office  with  the  remaining  reins.  The  charioteer  urged 
hi3  horses  onward  with  a  powerful  whip,  having  a  short 
handle,  and  a  thick  plaited  or  twisted  lash,  attached  like  the 
lash  of  a  modern  horsewhip,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  with- 
in it.  a  loop,  and  often  subdivided  at  the  end  into  two  or  three 
tails.     [PL  XCI V.,  Fig.  4.] 

Chariot-horses  were  trained  to  three  paces,  a  walk,  a  trot, 
and  a  gallop.  In  battle-pieces  they  are  commonly  represented 
at  foil]  speed,  in  marches  trotting,  in  processions  walking 
ina  stately  manner.    Their  manes  were  frequently  hogged, ** 
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though  more  commonly  they  lay  on  the  neck,  falling  (appar- 
ently) upon  either  side  indifferently.  Occasionally  a  portion 
only  was  hogged,  while  the  greater  part  remained  in  its  nat- 
ural condition.47  The  tail  was  uncut,  and  generally  almost 
swept  the  ground,  but  was  confined  by  a  string  or  ribbon  tied 
tightly  around  it  about  midway.  Sometimes,  more  especially 
in  the  later  sculptures,  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  is  plaited  and 
tied  up  into  a  loop  or  bunch48  (PI.  XCIV.,  Fig.  5),  according 
to  the  fashion  which  prevails  in  the  present  day  through  most 
parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

The  warrior  who  fought  from  a  chariot  was  sometimes 
merely  dressed  in  a  tunic,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt; 
sometimes,  however,  he  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  very  like  the 
Egyptian,49  consisting  of  a  sort  of  shirt  covered  with  small 
plates  or  scales  of  metal.  This  shirt  reached  at  least  as  low  as 
the  knees,  beneath  which  the  chariot  itself  was  sufficient  pro- 
tection. It  had  short  sleeves,  which  covered  the  shoulder  and 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  but  left  the  elbow  and  fore-arm  quite 
undefended.5'  The  chief  weapon  of  the  warrior  was  the  bow, 
which  is  always  seen  in  his  hands,  usually  with  the  arrow 
upon  the  string ;  he  wears,  besides,  a  short  sword,  suspended 
at  his  left  side  by  a  strap,  and  he  has  commonly  a  spear  within 
his  reach ;  but  we  never  see  him  using  either  of  these  weapons. 
He  either  discharges  his  arrows  against  the  foe  from  the  stand- 
ing-board of  his  chariot,  or,  commanding  the  charioteer  to  halt, 
descends,  and,  advancing  a  few  steps  before  his  horses1  heads, 
takes  a  surer  and  more  deadly  aim  from  terra  firma.  In  this 
case  his  attendant  defends  him  from  missiles  by  extending  in 
front  of  him  a  shield,  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  makes  ready  to  repel  any  close  assailant  by 
means  of  a  spear  or  sword  grasped  firmly  in  his  right.  The 
warrior's  face  and  arms  are  always  bare;  sometimes  the  entire 
head  is  undefended,51  though  more  commonly  it  has  the  pro- 
tection of  a  helmet.  This,  however,  is  without  a  visor,  and 
does  not  often  so  much  as  cover  the  ears.  In  some  few  in- 
stances only  is  it  furnished  with  flaps  or  lappets,  which,  where 
they  exist,  seem  to  be  made  of  metal  scales,  and,  falling  over 
the  shoulders,  entirely  conceal  the  ears,  the  back  of  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  even  the  chin.5'2 

The  position  occupied  by  chariots  in  the  military  system  of 
Assyria  is  indicated  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  dis- 
tinctly noticed  by  many  of  the  classical  writers.  When  Isaiah 
began  to  warn  his  countrymen  of  the  -miseries  in  store  for 
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them  .il  the  hands  of  the  now  enemy  which  first  attacked  .hi 
dsea  in  Ins  day.  he  described  them  as  a  people  "  whose  arrows 
were  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent,  whose  horses1  hopfs 
should  be  counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirl- 
wind. "»  When  in  after  days  he  was  commissioned  to 
raise  their  drooping  courage  by  assuring  them  that  they 
would  <  scape  Sennacherib,  who  had  angered  God  by  his  pride, 
he  noticed,  as  one  special  provocation  of  Jehovah,  that  mon- 
arch's confidence  in  kithe  multitude  of  his  chariots."bi  Na- 
liuni  again,  having  to  denounce  the  approaching  downfall  of 
the  haughty  nation,  declares  that  God  is  "against  her,  and 
will  burn  her  chariots  in  the  smoke."65  In  the  fabulous  ac- 
count which  Ctesias  gave  of  the  origin  of  Assyrian  greatness, 
the  war-chariots  of  Ninus  were  represented  as  amounting  to 
nearly  eleven  thousand,56  while  those  of  his  wife  and  successor, 
Semi  ran  lis,  were  estimated  at  the  extravagant  number  of  a 
hundred  thousand ! 57  Ctesias  further  stated  that  the  Assyrian 
chariots,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  armed  with  scythes, 
a  statement  contradicted  by  Xenophon,  who  ascribes  this  in- 
dention 1<>  the  Persians,58  and  one  which  receives  no  confir- 
mation from  the  monuments.  Amid  all  this  exaggeration  and 
inventiveness,  one  may  still  trace  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
war-chariots  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Assyrians  from  a 
very  ancient  date,  while  from  other  notices  we  may  gather 
thai  they  continued  to  be  reckoned  an  important  arm  of  tho 
military  service  to  the  very  end  of  the  empire.59 

Next  to  the  war-chariots  of  the  Assyrians  we  must  place 
their  cavalry,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance in  their  wars.  Ctesias,  who  amid  all  his  exagger- 
ations shows  glimpses  of  some  real  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
condition  of  the  Assyrian  people,  makes  the  number  of  the 
horsemen  in  their  armies  always  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
chariots.00  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Judith  gives  Holofernes 
I  -2.  000  horse-archers,61  and  Ezekiel  seems  to  speak  of  all  the 

desirable  young  men"  as  "horsemen  riding  upon  horses/' ,:- 
The  sculptures  show  on  the  whole  a  considerable  excess  of 
cavalry  over  chariots,  though  the  preponderance  is  not  uni- 
formly exhibited  throughout  the  different  periods. 

During  the  time  of  the  Upper  dynasty,  cavalry  appears  to, 
have  been  but  little  used.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  whole  of 
his  long  Inscription  has  not  a  single  mention  of  them,  though 
he  speaks  of  his  chariots  continually.  In  the  sculptures  of 
Asshur -izir-pal.  the  father  of  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  while 
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chariots  abound,  horsemen  ocenr  only  in  rare  instances.  Aft- 
erwards, under  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  we  notice  a  great 
change  in  this  respect.  The  chariot  comes  to  be  almost  con- 
fined to  the  king,  while  horsemen  are  frequent  in  the  battle 
scenes. 

In  the  first  period  the  horses'  trappings  consisted  of  a  head- 
stall, a  collar,  and  one  or  more  strings  of  beads*  The  head- 
stall was  somewhat  heavy,  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
chariot-horses  of  the  time,  representations  of  which  have  been 
already  given.63  It  had  the  same  heavy  axe-shaped  bit,  the 
same  arrangement  of  straps,  and  nearly  the  same  ornamenta- 
tion. The  only  marked  difference  was  the  omission  of  the  crest 
or  plume,  with  its  occasional  accompaniment  of  streamers. 
The  collar  was  very  peculiar.  It  consisted  of  a  broad  flap, 
probably  of  leather,  shaped  almost  like  a  half -moon,  which  was 
placed  on  the  neck  about  half  way  between  the  ears  and  the 
withers,  and  thence  depended  over  the  breast,  where  it  was 
broadened  out  and  ornamented  by  large  drooping  tassels. 
Occasionally  the  collar  was  plain,64  but  more  often  it  was  elab- 
orately patterned.  Sometimes  pomegranates  hung  from  it, 
alternating  with  the  tassels.65 

The  cavalry  soldiers  of  this  period  ride  without  any  saddle.66 
Their  legs  and  feet  are  bare,  and  their  seat  is  very  remarkable. 
Instead  of  allowing  their  legs  to  hang  naturally  down  the 
horses'  sides,  they  draw  them  up  till  their  knees  are  on  a  level 
with  their  chargers'  backs,  the  object  (apparently)  being  to 
obtain  a  firm  seat  by  pressing  the  base  of  the  horse's  neck  be- 
tween the  two  knees.  The  naked  legs  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  freest  play  of  the 
muscles  to  escape  the  inconveniences  of  a  fall. 

The  chief  weapon  of  the  cavalry  at  this  time  is  the  bow. 
Sword  and  shield  indeed  are  worn,  but  in  no  instance  do  we 
see  them  used.  Cavalry  soldiers  are  either  archers  or  mere 
attendants  who  are  without  weapons  of  offence.  One  of  these 
latter  accompanies  each  horse-archer  in  battle,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  and  guiding  his  steed  while  he  discharges  his 
arrows.  The  attendant  wears  a  skull  cap  and  a  plain  tunic, 
the  archer  has  an  embroidered  tunic,  a  belt  to  which  his 
sword  is  attached,  and  one  of  the  ordinary  pointed  helmets. 

In  the  second  period  the  cavalry  consists  in  part  of  archers, 
in  part  of  spearmen.  Unarmed  attendants  are  no  longer 
found,  both  spearmen  and  archers  appearing  to  l><1  able  to 
manage   their  own  horses,     Saddles    have  now  come    into 
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common  use:  they  consist  of  a  simple  cloth,  or  flap  of  leather, 
which  is  either  cut  square,  or  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
saddle-cloths  o\'  our  own  cavalry."  A  single  girth  beneath 
the  belly  is  their  ordinary  fastening';  but  sometimes  they  are 
further  secured  by  means  of  a  strap  or  band  passed  round  the 
breast,  and  a  few  instances  occur  of  a  second  strap  passed 
round  the  quarters.  The  breast-strap  is  generally  of  a  highly 
ornamented  character.  The  head-stall  of  this  period  is  not 
unlike  the  earlier  one,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  a 
crest,  and  also  a  forehead  ornament  composed  of  a  number  of 
small  bosses.  It  has  likewise  commonly  a  strap  across  the  nose, 
but  none  under  the  cheek-bones.  It  is  often  richly  orna- 
mented, particularly  with  rosettes,  bells,  and  tassels.68 

The  old  pendent  collar  is  replaced  by  one  encircling  the  neck 
about  halfway  up,  or  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Where  it  occurs,  it  is  generally  of  uniform  width,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  rosettes  or  tassels.  No  conjecture  has  been 
formed  of  any  use  which  either  form,  of  collar  could  serve;  and 
the  probability  is  that  they  were  intended  solely  for  orna- 
ment. 

A  great  change  is  observable  in  the  sculptures  of  the  second 
peri<  »d  with  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  riders.  [PI.  XCV. ,  Fig.  1.] 
The  cavalry  soldier  is  now  completely  clothed,69  with  the  ex- 
cept ion  of  his  two  arms,  which  are  bare  from  a  little  below  the 
shoulder.  He  wears  most  commonly  a  tunic  which  fits  him 
closely  about  the  body,  but  below  the  Avaist  expands  into  a 
loose  kilt  or  petticoat,  very  much  longer  behind  than  in  front, 
which  is  sometimes  patterned,  and  always  terminates  in  a 
fringe.  Round  his  waist  he  has  a  broad  belt;  and  another,  of 
inferior  width,  from  which  a  sword  hangs,  passes  over  his  left 
shoulder.70  His  legs  are  encased  in  a  close-fitting  pantaloon  or 
t  r<  .user,  over  which  he  wears  a  laced  boot  or  greave,  which  gen- 
<  i  ally  reaches  nearly  to  the  knee,  though  sometimes  it  only 
covers  about  half  the  calf.  [PL  XCV.,  Fig.  2.]  This  costume, 
which  istirst  found  in  the  time  of  Sargon,  and  continues  to 
the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  Esarhaddon's  son,  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  the  regular  cavalry  uniform  under  the  mon- 
archsof  the  Lower  Empire.  In  Sennacherib's  reign  there  is 
found  in  conjunction  with  it  another  costume,  which  is  un- 
known to  the  earlier  sculptures1.  This  consists  of  a  dress  closely 
fitting  the  whole  body,  composed  apparently  of  a  coat  of  mail, 
leather  or  fell  breeches,  and  a  high  greave  or  jack-boot.  [PI. 
XCVL,  Fig.  1.]    The  wearers  of  this  costume  are  spearmen 
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or  archers  indifferently.  The  former  carry  a  long  weapon. 
which  has  generally  a  rather  small  head,  and  is  grasped  low 
down  the  shaft.  The  bow  of  the  latter  is  either  round-arched 
or  angular,  and  seems  to  be  not  more  than  four  feet  in  length ; 
the  arrows  measure  less  than  three  feet,  and  are  slung  in  a 
quiver  at  the  archer's  back.  Both  spearmen  and  archers  com- 
monly carry  swords,  which  are  hung  on  the  left  side,  in  a 
diagonal,  and  sometimes  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position.  In 
some  few  cases  the  spearman  is  also  an  archer,  and  carries 
his  bow  on  his  right  arm,  apparently  as  a  reserve  in  ease  he 
should  break  or  lose  his  spear.71 

The  seat  of  the  horseman  is  far  more  graceful  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  period;  his  limbs  appear  to  move  freely,  and 
his  mastery  over  his  horse  is  such  that  he  needs  no  attendant. 
The  spearman  holds  the  bridle  in  his  left  hand:  the  archer 
boldly  lays  it  upon  the  neck  of  his  steed,  who  is  trained  either 
to  continue  his  charge,  or  to  stand  firm  while  a  steadv  aim  is 
taken.     [PL  XCV.,  Fig.  3.] 

In  the  sculptures  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Esarhaddon, 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  carry  not  ^infrequently,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  saddle  or  pad,  a  large  cloth  nearly  similar  to 
that  worn  sometimes  by  chariot-horses,  of  which  a  represen- 
tation has  been  already  given.72  It  is  cut  square  with  two 
drooping  lappets,  and  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  body. 
Occasionally  it  is  united  to  a  sort  of  breastplate  which  pro- 
tects the  neck,  descending  about  halfway  down  the  chest. 
The  material  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  thick  felt  or 
leather,  either  of  which  would  have  been  a  considerable  pro- 
tection against  weapons. 

While  the  cavalry  and  the  chariots  were  regarded  as  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  military  force,  and  were  the 
favorite  services  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  there  is  Mill 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  Assyrian  armies,  like  mosl 
others,715  consisted  mainly  of  foot.  Ctesias  gives  Ninus  1,700,000 
footmen  to  210,000  horsemen,  and  10,600  chariots.74  Xenophon 
contrasts  the  multitude  of  the  Assyrian  infantry  with  the 
comparatively  scanty  numbers  of  the  other  two  services. Tfi 
Herodotus  makes  the  Assyrians  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
on  foot  only.76  The  author  of  the  book  of  .Judith  assigns  to 
Holofernes  an  infantry  force  ten  times  as  numerous  as  his  cav- 
alry.77 The  Assyrian  monuments  entirely  bear  out  the  general 
truth  involved  in  all  these  assertions,  showing  us.  as  they  do, 
at  least  ten  Assyrian  warriors  on  foot  tor  each  one  mounted 
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on  horseback,  and  at  least  a  hundred  for  each  one  who  rides 
in  a  chariot.  However  terrible  to  the  foes  of  the  Assyrians 
may  have  been  the  shock  of  their  chariots  and  the  impetuosity 
of  their  horsemen,  it  was  probably  to  the  solidity  of  the  in- 
fantry.7" to  their  valor,  equipment,  and  discipline,  that  the 
empire  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  long  series  of  victo- 
ries. 

In  the  time  of  the  earliest  sculptures,  all  the  Assyrian  foot- 
soldiers  seem  to  have  worn  nearly  the  same  costume.  This 
'  msisted  of  a  short  tunic,  not  quite  reaching  to  the  knees,  con- 
fined round  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt,  fringed,  and  generally 
opening  in  front,  together  with  a  pointed  helmet,  probably  of 
metal.  The  arms,  legs,  neck,  and  even  the  feet,  were  ordina- 
rily bare,  although  these  last  had  sometimes  the  protection  of 
a  very  simple  sandal.  [PI.  XCVL,  Fig.  2.]  Swordsmen  used 
a  small  straight  sword  or  dagger  which  they  wore  at  their 
Left  side  in  an  ornamented  sheath,  and  a  shield  which  was 
either  convex  and  probably  of  metai,  or  oblong-square  and 
composed  of  wickerwork.79  [PI.  XCVL,  Fig.  2.]  Spearmen  had 
shields  of  a  similar  shape  and  construction,  and  carried  in 
their  right  hands  a  short  pike  or  javelin,  certainly  not  exceed- 
In-  live  feet  in  length.  [PI.  XCVL,  Fig.  4.]  Sometimes,  but 
not  always,  they  carried,  besides  the  pike,  a  short  sword. 
Archers  had  rounded  bows  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
arrows  a  little  more  than  three  feet  long.  Their  quivers, 
which  were  often  highly  ornamented,  hung  at  their  backs, 
either  over  the  right  or  over  the  left  shoulder.  [PI.  XCVL, 
Fig.  4.]  They  had  swords  suspended  at  their  left  sides  by  a 
eross-belt,  and  often  carried  maces,  probably  of  bronze  or  iron, 
which  bore  a  rosette  or  other  ornament  at  one  end,  and  a  ring 

;trap  at  the  other.  The  tunics  of  archers  were  sometimes 
elaborately  embroidered;80  and  on  the  whole  they  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  foot-soldiery.  Gener- 
ally they  a.  re  represented  in  pairs,  the  two  being  in  most  cases 
.iiined  and  equipped  alike;  but,  occasionally,  one  of  the  pair 

3  as  guard  while  the  other  takes  his  aim.  In  this  case  both 
kneel  on  one  knee,  and  the  guard,  advancing  his  long  wicker 
shield,  protects  both  himself  and  his  comrade  from  missiles, 
while  he  has  at  the  same  time  his  sword  drawn  to  repel  all 
hand-to-hand  assailants.     [PI.  XCVIL,  Fig.  1.] 

1  n  the  early  part  of  the  second  period,  which  synchronizes 
with  the  reign  of  Sargon,  the  difference  in  the  costumes  of  the 
foot-soldiers   becomes    much   more   marked.      The  Assyrian 
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infantry  now  consists  of  two  great  classes,  archers  and  spear- 
men.81 The  archers  are  either  light-armed  or  heavy-armed, 
and  of  the  latter  there  are  two  clearly  distinct  varieties.  The 
light-armed  have  no  helmet,  but  wear  on  their  heads  a  mere 
fillet  or  band,  which  is  either  plain  or  patterned.  [PI.  XCVI. , 
Fig.  3.]  Except  for  a  cross-belt  which  supports  the  quiver, 
they  are  wholly  naked  to  the  middle.  Their  only  garment  is 
a  tunic  of  the  scantiest  dimensions,  beginning  at  the  waist, 
round  which  it  is  fastened  by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle,  and  de- 
scending little  more  than  half-way  down  the  thigh.  In  its 
make  it  sometimes  closely  resembles  the  tunic  of  the  first 
period,82  but  more  often  it  has  the  peculiar  pendent  ornament 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch  phillibeg,83  and  which 
will  be  here  given  that  name.  It  is  often  patterned  with 
squares  and  gradines.  The  light-armed  archer  has  usually 
bare  feet;  occasionally,  however,  he  wears  the  slight  sandal 
of  this  period,  which  is  little  more  than  a  cap  for  the  heel  In 'Id 
in  place  by  two  or  three  strings  passed  across  the  instep. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  arms,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  preceding  period ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that, 
while  shooting,  he  frequently  holds  two  arrows  in  his  right 
hand  besides  that  which  is  upon  the  string.  He  shoots  either 
kneeling  or  standing,  generally  the  latter.  His  ordinary  po- 
sition is  in  the  van  of  battle,  though  sometimes  a  portion  of 
the  heavy -armed  troops  precede  him.84  He  has  no  shield, 
and  is  not  protected  by  an  attendant,85  thus  running  more 
risk  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  more  simply  equipped  of  the  heavy  archers  are  clothed 
in  a  coat  of  mail,  which  reaches  from  their  neck  to  their  mid- 
dle, and  partially  covers  the  arms.  Below  this  they  wear  a 
fringed  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  broad  belt  of  the  ordinary  character.  Their  feet  have  in 
most  instances  the  protection  of  a  sandal,  and  they  wear  on 
their  heads  the  common  or  pointed  helmet.  They  usually  dis- 
charge their  arrows  kneeling  on  the  left  knee,  with  the  right 
foot  advanced  before  them.  During  this  operation  they  are 
protected  by  an  attendant,  who  is  sometimes  dressed  like  them- 
selves, sometimes  merely  clad  in  a  tunic,  without  a  coat  of 
mail.  Like  them,  he  wears  a  pointed  helmet ;  and  while  in  one 
hand  he  carries  a  spear,  with  the  other  he  holds  forward  a 
shield,  which  is  either  of  a  round  form— apparently,  of  metal 
embossed  with  figures80— or  oblong-square  in  shape,  and  o\  i- 
dently  made  of  wickerwork.     Archers  o\'  this  class   are   the 
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least  common,  ai id  scarcely  ever  occur  unless  in  combination 
with  some  of  the  class  which  has  the  heaviest  equipment. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  third  or  most  heavily 
armed  class  of  archers  is  the  long  robe,  richly  fringed,  which 
descends  nearly  to  their  feet,  thus  completely  protecting  all 
the  lower  part  of  their  person.  [PL  XCVIL,  Fig.  2.]  Above  this 
they  wear  a  coat  of  mail  exactly  resembling  that  of  archers  of 
the  intermediate  class,  which  is  sometimes  crossed  by  a  belt 
ornamented  with  crossbars.  Their  head  is  covered  by  the 
usual  pointed  helmet,  and  their  feet  are  always,  or  nearly  al- 
ways. ]  protected  by  sandals.  They  are  occasionally  represented 
without  either  sword  or  quiver,87  but  more  usually  they  have 
a  short  sword  at  their  left  side,  which  appears  to  have  been 
passed  through  their  coat  of  mail,  between  the  armor  plates, 
and  in  a  few  instances  they  have  also  quivers  at  their  backs.88 
Where  these  are  lacking,  they  generally  either  carry  two  ex- 
tra arrows  in  their  right  hand,89  or  have  the  same  number 
borne  for  them  by  an  attendant.90  They  are  never  seen  unat- 
tended :  sometimes  they  have  one,  sometimes  two  attendants,91 
who  accompany  them,  and  guard  them  from  attack.  One  of 
these  almost  always  bears  the  long  wicker  shield,  called  by 
the  Greeks  yippov,92  which  he  rests  firmly  upon  the  ground  in 
trout  of  himself  and  comrade.  The  other,  where  there  is  a 
second,  stands  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  guards  the  archer's  head 
with  a  round  shield  or  targe.  Both  attendants  are  dressed  in 
a  short  tunic,  a  phillibeg,  a  belt,  and  a  pointed  helmet.  Gen- 
erally they  wear  also  a  coat  of  mail  and  sandals,  like  those  of 
the  archer.  They  carry  swords  at  their  left  sides,  and  the 
principal  attendant,  except  when  he  bears  the  archer's  arroAvs, 
guards  him  from  attack  by  holding  in  advance  a  short  spear. 
The  archers  of  this  class  never  kneel,  but  always  discharge 
their  arrows  standing.  They  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  the  foot-soldiers,  their  services  being  more  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  the  siege  of  fortified  places. 

The  spearmen  of  this  period  are  scarcely  better  armed  than 
the  second  or  intermediate  class  of  archers.  Except  in  very 
rare  instances  they  have  no  coat  of  mail,  and  their  tunic, 
which  is  either  plain  or  covered  with  small  squares,  barely 
reaches  to  the  knee.  The  most  noticeable  point  about  them  is 
their  helmet,  which  is  never  the  common  pointed  or  conical 
one.  but  is  always  surmounted  by  a  crest  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other.93 [PI.  XCVIL,  Fig.  3.]  A  further  very  frequent  peculiar- 
ity is  the  arrangement  of  their  cross-belts,  which  meet  on  the 
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back  and  breast,  and  are  ornamented  at  the  points  of  junction 
with  a  circular  disk,  probably  of  metal.  The  shield  of  the 
spearman  is  also  circular,  and  is  formed — generally,  if  not  al- 
ways— of  wickerwork,  with  (occasionally)  a  central  boss  of 
wood  or  metal.  [PI.  XCVIL,  Fig.  4.]  In  most  cases  their  legs 
are  wholly  bare ;  but  sometimes  they  have  sandals,  while  in 
one  or  two  instances94  they  wear  a  low  boot  or  greave  laced  in 
front,  and  resembling  that  of  the  cavalry.95  [PI.  XCVIL ,  Fig.  4.  j 
The  spear  with  which  they  are  armed  varies  in  length,  from 
about  four  to  six  feet.  [PI.  XCVIIL,  Fig.  1.]  It  is  grasped  near 
the  lower  extremity,  at  which  a  weight  was  sometimes  at- 
tached, in  order  the  better  to  preserve  the  balance.  Besides 
this  weapon  they  have  the  ordinary  short  sword.  The  spear- 
men play  an  important  part  in  the  Assyrian  wars,  particularly 
at  sieges,  where  they  always  form  the  strength  of  the  storm- 
ing party. 

Some  important  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  under  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  equipment  and  organization  of  the  infantry 
force.  These  consisted  chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  a 
greater  number  of  distinct  corps  differently  armed,  and  in  an 
improved  equipment  of  the  more  important  of  thein.  Sen- 
nacherib appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  a  corps  of 
slingers,  who  at  any  rate  make  their  earliest  appearance  in  his 
sculptures.  They  were  a  kind  of  soldier  well-known  to  the 
Egyptians;96  and  Sennacherib's  acquaintance  with  the  Egyp- 
tian warfare  may  have  led  to  their  introduction  among  the 
troops  of  Assyria,  The  slinger  in  most  countries  where  his 
services  were  employed  was  lightly  clad,  and  reckoned  almost 
as  a  supernumerary.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Assyria  he  is, 
at  first,  completely  armed  according  to  Assyrian  ideas  of  com 
pleteness,  having  a  helmet,  a  coat  of  mail  to  the  waist,  a  tunic 
to  the  knees,  a  close-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  boot  or 
greave.  The  weapon  which  distinguishes  him  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rope  or  string,97  attached  to  a 
short  Leathern  strap  which  received  the  stone.  [PI.  XCVIIL, 
Fig.  4.]  Previous  to  making  his  throw,  the  slinger  seems  to 
have  whirled  the  weapon  round  his  head  two  or  three  times. 
in  order  to  obtain  an  increased  impetus-  a  practice  which 
was  also  known  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans.98  With 
regard  to  ammunition,  it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  the 
Assyrian  slinger  was  supplied.  He  lias  no  hag  like  the 
Hebrew  slinger,1*  no  sinus  like  the  Roman.100  Frequently  we 
sec  him  simply  provided    with  a  single  extra  stone,  which  he 
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carries  in  bis  left  hand.  Sometimes,  besides  this  reserve,  he 
has  a  small  heap  of  stones  at  his  feet;  but  whether  he  has 
collected  them  from  the  field,  or  has  brought  them  with  him 
and  deposited  them  where  they  lie,  is  not  apparent. 

Sennacherib's  archers  fall  into  four  classes,  two  of  which 
may  be  called  heavy-armed  and  two  light-armed.  None  of 
them  exactly  resemble  the  archers  of  Sargon.  The  most 
heavily  equipped  wears  a  tunic,  a  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  the 
waist,  a  pointed  helmet,  a  close-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  boot 
< >r  greave.  [PL  XCVIII. ,  Fig.  5. ]  He  is  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tendant  (or  sometimes  by  two  attendants101)  similarly  attired, 
and  fights  behind  a  large  wicker  shield  or  gerrhon.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  costume  is  worn  by  the  second  class,  the  arch- 
of  which  have  bare  legs,  a  tunic  which  seems  to  open  at 
the  side,  and  a  phillibeg.  They  fight  without  the  protection  of 
a  shield,  generally  in  pairs,  who  shoot  together.  [PI.  XCVIII., 
Fig.  3.] 

The  better  equipped  of  the  light-armed  archers  of  this  period 
have  a  costume  which  is  very  striking.  Their  head-dress  con- 
sists of  a  broad  fillet,  elaborately  patterned,  from  which  there 
often  depends  on  either  side  of  the  head  a  large  lappet,  also 
richly  ornamented,  generally  of  an  oblong-square  shape,  and 
mi  nating  in  a  fringe.  [PI.  XCVIII. ,  Fig.  2.  ]  Below  this  they 
.r  a  closely  fitting  tunic,  as  short  as  that  worn  by  the  light- 
armed  archers  of  Sargon,102  sometimes  patterned,  like  that, 
with  squares  and  gradines,  sometimes  absolutely  plain.  The 
upper  part  of  this  tunic  is  crossed  by  two  belts  of  very  un- 
usual breadth,  which  pass  respectively  over  the  right  and  the 
left  shoulder.  There  is  also  a  third  broad  belt  round  the  waist ; 
and  both  this  and  the  transverse  belts  are  adorned  with  ele- 
gant patterns.  The  phillibeg  depends  from  the  girdle,  and  is 
ii  in  its  full  extent,  hanging  either  in  front  or  on  the  right 
side.  The  arms  are  naked  from  the  shoulder,  and  the  legs 
from  considerably  above  the  knee,  the  feet  alone  being  protected 
by  a  scantj'  sandal.1  5  The  ordinary  short  sword  is  worn  at 
the  side,  and  a  quiver  is  carried  at  the  back;  the  latter  is 
somet  imes  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  horizontal  strap  which 
passe    over  it  and  round  the  body.     [PI.  XCIX.,  Fig.  2.] 

The  archers  of  the  lightest  equipment  wear  nothing  but  a 
fillet,  with  or  without  lappets,  upon  the  head,  and  a  striped 
tunic,104  longer  behind  than  in  front,  which  extends  from  the 
neck  to  the  knees,  and  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 
[Pi  XCIX.,  Fig.  l.'J    Their  arms,  legs,  and  feet  are  bare,  they 
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have  seldom  any  sword,  and  their  quiver  seems  to  be  sus- 
pended only  by  a  single  horizontal  strap,  like  that  represented 
in  PI.  XCIX.,  Fig.  2.  They  do  not  appear  very  often  upon 
the  monuments :  when  seen,  they  are  interspersed  among  arch- 
ers and  soldiers  of  other  classes. 

Sennacherib's  foot  spearmen  are  of  two  classes  only.  The 
better  armed  have  pointed  helmets,  with  lappets  protecting  the 
ears,  a  coat  of  mail  descending  to  the  waist  and  also  covering' 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  a  tunic  opening  at  the  side,  a 
phillibeg,  close-fitting  trousers,  and  greaves  of  the  ordinary 
character.  [PI.  XCIX.,  Fig.  3.]  They  carry  a  large  convex 
shield,  apparently  of  metal,  which  covers  them  almost  from 
head  to  foot,  and  a  spear  somewhat  less  than  their  own  height lj6 
Commonly  they  have  a  short  sword  at  their  right  side.  Their 
shield  is  often  ornamented  with  rows  of  bosses  towards  the 
centre  and  around  the  edge.  It  is  ordinarily  carried  in  front  10* 
but  when  the  warrior  is  merely  upon  the  march,  he  often 
bears  it  slung  at  his  back,  as  in  the  accompanying  representa- 
tion. There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  spearmen  of  this  de- 
scription constituted  the  royal  body-guard.  They  are  compar- 
atively few  in  number,  and  are  usually  seen  in  close  proximity 
to  the  monarch,  or  in  positions  which  imply  trust,  as  in  the 
care  of  prisoners  and  of  the  spoil.  They  never  make  the  at- 
tacks in  sieges,  and  are  rarely  observed  to  be  engaged  in  bat- 
tle. Where  several  of  them  are  seen  together,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways in  attendance  upon  the  king  whom  they  constantly  pre- 
cede upon  his  journeys.107 

The  inferior  spearmen  of  Sennacherib  are  armed  nearly  like 
those  of  Sargon.108  They  have  crested  helmets,  plain  tunics 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle,  cross-belts  ornamented 
with  circular  disks  where  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  breast, 
and,  most  commonly,  round  wicker  shields.  The  chief  points 
wherein  they  differ  from  Sargon's  spearmen  are  the  following: 
they  usually  (though  not  universally)  wear  trousers  and 
greaves;  they  have  sleeves  to  their  tunics,  which  descend 
nearly  to  the  elbow  \  and  they  carry  sometimes,  instead  of  the 
round  shield,  a  long  convex  one  arched  at  the  top.  [PI.  XCIX. , 
Fig.  4.]  Where  they  have  not  this  defence,  but  the  far  com- 
moner targe,  it  is  always  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  targe 
of  Sargon,  and  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  rim.  [PL  XCIX., 
Fig.  4.]  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  of  metal;  but  more  often 
it  is  of  wickerwork,  either  of  the  plain  construction  common 
in  Sargon's  time,  or  of  one  considerably  more  elaborate. 
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Among  t  lie  foot  soldiers  of  Sennacherib  we  seem  tc  find  a 
corps  of  pioneers.109  They  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  better 
equipped  of  the  spearmen,  but  carry  in  their  hands,  instead  of 
a  Bpear,  a  doubled  headed  axe  or  hatchet,  wherewith  they 
clear  the  ground  for  the  passage  and  movements  of  the  army. 
They  work  in  pairs,  one  pulling  at  the  tree  by  its  branches 
while  Ui«>  other  attacks  the  stem  with  his  weapon. 

Aiter  Sennacherib's  time  we  find  but  few  alterations  in  the 
equipment  of  the  foot  soldiers.     Esarhaddon  has  left  us  no 

dptures,  and  in  those  of  his  son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  the  costumes  of  Sennacherib  are  for  the  most  part  repro- 
duced almost  exactly.  The  chief  difference  is  that  there  are 
not  at  tiiis  time  quite  so  many  varieties  of  equipment,  both 
archers  and  spearmen  being  alike  divided  into  two  classes  only, 
I  i g]  it-a  rmed  and  heavy-armed.  The  light-armed  archers  corre- 
spond  to  Sennacherib's  bowmen  of  the  third  class.110  They 
have  the  fillet,  the  plain  tunic,  the  cross-belts,  the  broad  girdle, 
and  the  philMbeg.  They  differ  only  in  having  no  lappets  over 
the  ears  and  no  sandals.  The  heavy -armed  archers  resemble 
the  first  <  i.tss111  of  Sennacherib  exactly,  except  that  they  are 
nol  seer,  shooting  from  behind  the  gerrhon. 

In  the  case  of  the  spearmen,  the  only  novelty  consists  in  the 
shields.  The  spearmen  of  the  heavier  equipment,  though 
sometimes  they  carry  the  old  convex  oval  shield,  more  often 
have  one  which  is  made  straight  at  the  bottom,  and  rounded 
nnl.N  at  top.  [PI.  C.  Fig.  1.]  The  spearmen  of  the  lighter  equip- 
ment have  likewise  commonly  a  shield  of  this  shape,  but  it  is 
of  wicker- work  instead  of  metal,  like  that  borne  occasionally 
by  the  light-armed  spearmen  of  Sennacherib.112 

Besides  spearmen  and  archers,  we  see  among  the  foot  soldiers 
of  Asshur-bani-pal,  slingers,  mace-bearers,  and  men  armed 
with  battle-axes.  For  the  slingers  Sennacherib's  heavy  equip- 
ment m  has  been  discarded;  and  they  wear  nothing  but  a  plain 
tunic,  with  a  girdle  and  cross-belts.  [PI.  C,  Fig.  2.]  Themace- 
bearers  and  men  with  axes  have  the  exact  dress  of  Asshur-bani- 
paTs  heavy-armed  spearmen,  and  may  possibly  be  spearmen 
who  have  broken  or  lost  their  weapons.  It  makes,  however, 
against  this  view,  that  they  have  no  shields,  which  spearmen 
always  carry.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  besides  spearmen,  slingers,  and 
archers,  there  were  distinct  corps  of  mace-bearers114  and  axe- 
bearers. 

The  arms  used  by  the  Assyrians  have  been  mentioned,  and 
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to  a  certain  extent  described,  in  the  foregoing  remarks  upon 
the  various  classes  of  their  soldiers.  Some  further  details 
may,  however,  be  now  added  on  their  character  and  on  the 
variety  observable  in  them. 

The  common  Assyrian  pointed  helmet  has  been  sufficiently 
described  already,  and  has  received  abundant  illustration  both 
in  the  present  and  in  former  chapters.  It  was  at  first  regarded 
as  Scythic  in  character;  but  Mr.  Layard  long  ago  observed11' 
that  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  Scythian  cap  is  too 
slight  to  prove  any  connection.  That  cap  appears,  whether  we 
follow  the  foreign  or  the  native  representations  of  it. Iltt  to  have 
been  of  felt,  whereas  the  Assyrian  pointed  helmet  was  made 
of  metal ;  it  was  much  taller  than  the  Assyrian  head-dress,  and 
it  was  less  upright.  [PI.  C,  Fig.  3.] 

The  pointed  helmet  admitted  of  but  few  varieties.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  was  a  plain  conical  casque,  with  one  or  tw<  > 
rings  round  the  base,  and  generally  with  a  half-disk  in  front 
directly  over  the  forehead.  [PI.  C,  Fig.  4.  |  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  was  appended  to  it  a  falling  curtain  covered  wit  h 
metal  scales,  whereby  the  chin,  neck,  ears,  and  back  of  the 
head  were  protected.  More  often  it  had,  in  lieu  of  this  effect- 
ual but  cumbrous  guard,  a  mere  lappet  or  cheek-piece,  consist- 
ing of  a  plate  of  metal,  attached  to  the  rim,  which  descended 
over  the  ears  in  the  form  of  a  half -oval  or  semicircle.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  remains  actually  found,  tne  chief  material 
of  the  helmet  was  iron ; m  copper  was  used  only  for  the  rings 
and  the  half-disk  in  front,  which  were  inlaid  into  the  hard-  t 
metal. 

As  if  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  uniformity  to  which 
they  submitted  in  this  instance,  the  Assyrians  indulged  in  a 
variety  of  crested  helmets.  [PI.  C,  Fig.  5.  J  We  cannot  posi- 
tively say  that  they  invented  the  crest;118  but  they  certainly 
dealt  with  it  in  the  free  spirit  which  is  usually  seen  where  a 
custom  i s  of  home  growth  and  not  a  foreign  importation.  Tlh  \ 
used  either  a  plain  metal  crest,  or  one  surmounted  by  tut'ls  of 
hair;  and  they  either  simply  curved  the  crest  forwards  over 
the  front  of  the  helmet,  or  extended  it  and  carried  it  back- 
wards also.  In  this  latter  case  they  generally  made  the  curve 
a  complete  semicircle,  while  occasionally  they  were  contenl 
with  a  small  segment,  less  even  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle 
They  also  varied  considerably  the  shape  of  the  lappet  over  the 
ear,  and  the  depth  of  the  helmet  behind  and  before  the  Lappet. 

Assyrian  coats  of  mail  were  of   t  inve  sizes,  and   of  two  dil 
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Fragments  of  bronze  ornaments  of  the  throne  from  Nimrud. 


Bronze  casting,  from  the  throne,  Nimrud. 
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ferent  constructions.  In  the  earlier  times  they  were  worn 
Long,  descending  either  to  the  feet  or  to  the  knees;  mid  at  this 
period  they  seem  to  have  been  composed  simply  of  successive 
rows  of  similar  iron  scales  sewn  on  to  a  shirt  of  linen  or  felt. 
[PI.  CI.,  Fig.  1.]  Under  the  later  monarchy  the  coat  of  mail 
reached  no  lower  than  the  waist,  and  it  was  composed  of  alter- 
nate hands  of  dissimilar  arrangement  and  perhaps  of  different 
material.  Mr.  Layard  suggests  that  at  this  time  the  scales, 
which  were  larger  than  before,  were  "fastened  to  bauds  oi 
i  r<  >n  or  copper. " 120  But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  scales 
of  the  old  character  alternated  in  rows  with  scales  of  a  new 
shape  and  smaller  dimensions.  [PI.  CI.,  Fig.  2.]  The  old  scales 
were  oblong,  squared  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other, 
very  much  resembling  the  Egyptian.  They  were  from  two  to 
three  inches,  or  more,  in  length,  and  were  placed  side  by  side, 
so  that  their  greater  length  corresponded  with  the  height  of 
the  wearer,  The  new  scales  seem  to  have  been  not  more  than 
an  inch  long;  they  appear  to  have  been  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  to  have  been  laid  horizontally,  each  a  little  overlapping 
its  fellow.1'21  It  was  probably  found  that  this  construction, 
while  possessing  quite  as  much  strength  as  the  other,  was  more 
favorable  to  facility  of  movement. 

Remains  of  armor  belonging  to  the  second  period  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Assyrian  ruins.122  The  scales  arc  frequently 
embossed  over  their  whole  surface  with  groups  of  figures  and 
fanciful  ornaments.  The  small  scales  of  the  first  period  have 
no  such  elaborate  ornamentation,  being  simply  embossed  in 
the  centre  with  a  single  straight  line,  Which  is  of  copper  inlaid 
into  the  iron.123 

The  Assyrian  coat  of  mail,  like  the  Egyptian,124  bad  com- 
monly a  short  sleeve,  extending  about  half  way  down  to  the 
elbow.  [PI.  CI.,  Fig.  3.]  This  was  either  composed  of  scales 
set  similarly  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  cuirass,120  or  of  two, 
three,  or  more  rows  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  others.  The 
greater  part  of  the  arm  was  left  without  any  protection. 

A  remarkable  variety  existed  in  the  form  and  construction 
i  »t  The  Assyrian  shields.  The  most  imposing  kind  is  that  which 
has  been  termed  the  gerrhon,  from  its  apparent  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  shield  mentioned  under  that  name  by  Herodo- 
tus.1* [PI.  CI.,  Fig.  4.J  This  was  a  structure  in  wickerwork, 
which  equalled  or  exceeded  the  Warrior  in  height,  and  which 
was  broad  enough  to  give  shelter  to  two  or  even  three  men. 
In  shape  it  was  either  an  oblong  square,  or  such  a  square  w  ilb 
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a  projection  at  top,  which  stood  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body 
of  the  shield ;  or,  lastly,  and  most  usually,  it  curved  inwards 
from  a  certain  height,  gradually  narrowing  at  the  same  time, 
and  finally  ending  in  a  point.  Of  course  a  shield  of  this  vast 
size,  even  although  formed  of  a  light  material,  was  too  heavy 
to  be  very  readily  carried  upon  the  arm.  The  plan  adopted 
was  to  rest  it  upon  the  ground,  on  which  it  was  generally  held 
steady  by  a  warrior  armed  with  sword  or  spear,  while  his  com- 
rade, whose  weapon  was  the  bow,  discharged  his  arrows  from 
behind  its  shelter.  Its  proper  place  was  in  sieges,  where  the 
roof -like  structure  at  the  top  was  especially  useful  in  warding 
off  the  stones  and  other  missiles  which  the  besieged  threw 
down  upon  their  assailants.  We  sometimes  see  it  employed 
by  single  soldiers,  who  lean  the  point  against  the  wall1'27  of  the 
place,  and,  ensconcing  themselves  beneath  the  penthouse  thus 
improvised,  proceed  to  carry  on  the  most  critical  operations 
of  the  siege  in  almost  complete  security. 

Modifications  of  this  shield,  reducing  it  to  a  smaller  and 
more  portable  size,  were  common  in  the  earlier  times,  when 
among  the  shields  most  usually  borne  we  find  one  of  wicker- 
work  oblong-square  in  shape,  and  either  perfectly  flat,  or  else 
curving  slightly  inwards  both  at  top  and  at  bottom.128  This 
shield  was  commonly  about  half  the  height  of  a  man,  or  a  lit- 
tle more ;  it  was  often  used  as  a  protection  for  two,129  but  must 
have  been  scanty  for  that  purpose. 

Round  shields  were  commoner  in  Assyria  than  any  others. 
They  were  used  by  most  of  those  who  fought  in  chariots,  by 
the  early  monarchs'  personal  attendants,  by  the  cross-belted 
spearmen,  and  by  many  of  the  spearmen  who  guarded  archers. 
In  the  most  ancient  times  they  seem  to  have  been  universally 
made  of  solid  metal,  and  consequently  they  were  small,  per 
haps  not  often  exceeding  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half,  in 
diameter.130  They  were  managed  by  means  of  a  very  simple 
handle,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  shield  at  the  back,  and  fas- 
tened to  it  by  studs  or  nails,  which  was  not  passed  over  the 
arm  but  grasped  by  the  hand.131  The  rim  was  bent  inwards. 
so  as  to  form  a  deep  groove  all  round  the  edge.  The  material 
of  which  these  shields  were  composed  was  in  some1  eases  cer- 
tainly bronze ; 182  in  others  it  may  have  been  iron;  in  a  few- 
silver,  or  even  gold.133  Some  metal  shields  were  perfectly 
plain;  others  exhibited  a  number  of  concentric  rings ; li4  others 
again  were  inlaid  or  embossed  with  tasteful  and  elaborate 
patterns. 
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Among  the  later  Assyrians  the  round  metal  shield  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  disused,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
a  wicker  buckler  of  the  same  shape,  with  a  rim  .round  the 
edge  made  of  solid  wood  or  of  metal,  and  sometimes  with  a 
boss  in  the  centre.1*5  [PI.  OIL,  Fig.  l.J  The  weight  ot  rite  metal 
shield  must  have  been  considerable;  and  this  both  limited 
their  size  and  made  it  difficult  to  move  them  with  rapidity. 
With  the  change  of  material  we  perceive  a  decided  increase 
of  magnitude,  the  diameter  of  the  wicker  buckler  being  often 
fully  half  the  warrior's  height,  or  not  much  short  of  three 
feet. 

Convex  shields,  generally  of  an  oblong  form,  were  also  in 
common  use  during  the  later  period,  and  one  kind  is  found  in 
the  very  earliest  sculptures.  This  is  of  small  dimensions  and 
of  a  clumsy  make.13"  Its  curve  is  slight,  and  it  is  generally 
ornamented  with  a  perpendicular  row  of  spikes  or  teeth,  in 
the  centre  of  which  we  often  see  the  head  of  a  lion.  [PI.  CII. , 
Fig.  2.] 

The  convex  shields  of  later  date  were  very  much  larger  than 
these.  [PI.  CIIL,  Fig.  3.]  They  were  sometimes  square  at  bot- 
tom and  rounded  at  top,  in  which  case  they  were  either  made  of 
wickerwork,  or  (apparently)  of  metal.137  These  latter  had  gen- 
erally a  boss  in  the  centre,  and  both  this  and  the  edge  of  the 
shield  were  often  ornamented  with  a  row  of  rosettes  or  rings. 
Shields  of  this  shape  were  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height, 
and  protected  the  warrior  from  the  head  to  the  knee.  On  a 
inarch  they  were  often  worn  upon  the  back,  like  the  convex 
shield  of  the  Egyptians,  which  they  greatly  resembled. 

The  more  ordinary  convex  shield  was  of  an  oval  form,  like 
the  convex  shield  of  the  Greeks,138  but  larger,  and  with  a  more 
prominent  centre.  [PI.  CIIL ,  Fig.  1.  ]  In  its  greater  diameter  it 
must  often  have  exceeded  five  feet,  though  no  doubt  sometimes 
it  was  smaller.  It  was  generally  ornamented  with  narrow 
bands  round  the  edge  and  round  the  boss  at  the  centre,  the 
space  1  n 'tween  the  bands  being  frequently  patterned  with  rings 
or  otherwise.  Like  the  other  form  of  convex  shield,  it  could 
he  si  nng  at  the  back,139  and  was  so  carried  on  marches,  on 
<r<»ssing  rivers,1*'  and  other  similar  occasions. 

The  offensive  arms  certainly  used  by  the  Assyrians  were  the 
bow,  the  spear,  the  sword,  the  mace,  the  sling,  the  axe  or 
hatchet,  and  the  dagger.  They  may  also  have  occasionally 
made  use  of  the  javelin,  which  is  sometimes  seen  among  the 
Wrows  of  a  uuiver.     But  the  actual  employment  of  this  weapon 
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in  war  has  not  yet  been  found  upon  the  bas-reliefs.  If  faith- 
fully represented,  it  must  have  been  very  short,  —scarcely,  if 
at  all,  exceeding  three  feet.141    [PI.  CIIL,  Fig.  2.] 

Assyrian  bows  were  of  two  kinds,  curved  and  angular. 
Compared  with  the  Egyptian,142  and  with  the  bows  used  by 
the  archers  of  the  middle  ages,  they  were  short,  the  greatest 
length  of  the  strung  bow  being  about  four  feet.  They  seem  to 
have  been  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  which  in  the  angu- 
lar bow  was  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  but  in 
the  curved  one  tapered  gradually  towards  the  two  extremities. 
At  either  end  was  a  small  knob  or  button,  in  the  later  times 
often  carved  into  the  representation  of  a  duck's  head.  [PI.  CIIL , 
Fig.  3.]  Close  above  this  was  a  notch  or  groove,  whereby  the 
string  was  held  in  place.  The  mode  of  stringing  was  one  still 
frequently  practised  in  the  East.  The  bowman  stooped,  and 
placing  his  right  knee  against  the  middle  of  the  bow  on  its  in- 
ner side,  pressed  it  downwards,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the 
two  ends  of  the  bow  upwards  with  his  two  hands.  [PI.  CIIL, 
Fig.  4.]  A  comrade  stood  by,  and,  when  the  ends  were  brought 
sufficiently  near,  slipped  the  string  over  the  knob  into  the 
groove,  where  it  necessarily  remained.  The  bend  of  the  bow, 
thus  strung,  was  slight.  When  full  drawn,  however,  it  took 
the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  pos- 
sessed great  elasticity.  [PI.  CIV. ,  Fig.  4.]  The  bow  was  known 
to  be  full  drawn  when  the  head  of  the  arrow  touched  the  arch- 
er's left  hand. 

The  Assyrian  angular  bow  was  of  smaller  size  than  the 
curved  one.  It  was  not  often  carried  unless  as  a  reserve  by 
those  who  also  possessed  the  larger  and  better  weapon.  [PI. 
CIV.,  Fig.  5.] 

Bows  were  but  seldom  unstrung.  When  not  in  use,  they 
were  carried  strung,  the  archer  either  holding  them  by  the 
middle  with  his  left  hand,  or  putting  his  arm  through  them, 
and  letting  them  rest  upon  his  shoulders,143  or  finally  carrying 
them  at  his  back  in  a  bow-case.  [PI.  CIV.,  Fig.  1.]  The  bow- 
case  was  a  portion  of  the  quiver,  as  frequently  with  the 
Greeks,144  and  held  only  the  lower  half  of  the  bow,  the  upper 
portion  projecting  from  it. 

Quivers  were  carried  by  foot  and  horse  archers  at  their 
backs,  in  a  diagonal  position,  so  that  the  arrows  could  readily 
be  drawn  from  them  over  the  right  shoulder.  They  were  com- 
monly slung  in  this  position  by  a  strap  of  their  own,  attached 
to  two  rings,  one  near  the  top  and  the  other  near  the  bottom 
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of  the  quiver,  which  the  archer  slipped  over  his  left  arm  and 
his  head.  Sometimes,  however,  this  strap  seems  to  have  been 
wanting,  and  the  quiver  Avas  either  thrust  through  one  of  the 
cross  belts,  or  attached  by  a  strap  which  passed  horizontally 
round  the  body  a  little  above  the  girdle.14'  [PI.  CIV.,  Fig.  2.] 
The  archers  who  rode  in  chariots  carried  their  quivers  at  the 
chariot's  side,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  described 
and  illustrated.146 

The  ornamentation  of  quivers  was  generally  elaborate.  [PI. 
CIV.,  Fig.  3.]  Rosettes  and  bands  constituted  their  most 
usual  adornment ;  but  sometimes  these  gave  place  to  designs 
of  a  more  artistic  character,  as  wild  bulls,  griffins,  and  othor 
mythic  figures.  Several  examples  of  a  rich  type  have  been 
already  given  in  the  representations  of  chariots,147  but  none 
exhibit  this  peculiarity.  One  further  specimen  of  a  chariot 
quiver  is  therefore  appended,  which  is  among  the  most  taste- 
ful hitherto  discovered.  [PI.  CIV.,  Fig.  3. J 

The  quivers  of  the  foot  and  horse  archers  were  less  richly 
adorned  than  those  of  the  bowmen  who  rode  in  chariots,  but 
still  they  were  in  almost  every  case  more  or  less  patterned. 
The  rosette  and  the  band  here  too  constituted  the  chief  re- 
source of  the  artist,  who,  however,  often  introduced  with  good 
effect  other  well-known  ornaments,  as  the  guilloche,  the  boss 
and  cross,  the  zigzag,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  quiver  had  an  ornamented  rod  attached  to  it, 
which  projected  beyond  the  arrows  and  terminated  in  a  pome- 
granate blossom  or  other  similar  carving.  [PI.  CV.,  Fig.  1]. 
To  this  rod  was  attached  the  rings  which  received  the  quiver 
strap,  a  triple  tassel  hanging  from  them  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment. The  strap  was  probably  of  leather,  and  appears  to  have 
been  twisted  or  plaited. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  material  of  the  quivers  was  wood 
or  metal.  As,  however,  no  remains  of  quivers  have  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  ruins,  while  helmets,  shields,  daggers, 
spear-heads,  and  arrow-heads  have  been  found  in  tolerable 
abundance,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  they  were  of  the 
more  fragile  substance,  which  would  account  for  their  de- 
s!  ruction.  In  this  case  their  ornamentation  may  have  been 
either  by  carving  or  painting,148  the  bosses  and  rosettes  being 
perhaps  in  some  cases  of  metal,  mother-of-pearl,  or  ivory. 
Ornaments  of  this  kind  were  discovered  by  hundreds  at  Nim- 
rud  in  a  chamber  which  contained  arms  of  many  descrip- 
tions.149   Quivers  have  in  some  cases  a  curious  rounded  headT 
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which  seems  to  have  been  a  lid  or  cap  used  for  covering  the  ar- 
rows.150 They  have  also,  occasionally,  instead  of  this,  a  kind 
of  bag 151  at  their  top,  which  falls  backwards,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  tassels.  [PI.  CV.,  Fig.  2.]  Both  these  construc- 
tions, however,  are  exceptional,  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
quivers  being  open,  and  having  the  feathered  ends  of  the  ar- 
rows projecting  from  them. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  Assyrian  arrows  except 
their  perfect  finish  and  completeness  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
excellence  of  such  a  weapon.  The  shaft  was  thin  and  straight, 
and  was  probably  of  reed,  or  of  some  light  and  tough  wood.102 
The  head  was  of  metal,153  either  of  bronze  or  iron,  and  was 
generally  diamond-shaped,  like  a  miniature  spear-head.  [PI. 
CV. ,  Fig.  4.  ]  It  was  flattish,  and  for  greater  strength  had  com- 
monly a  strongly  raised  line  down  the  centre.  The  lower  end 
was  hollowed,  and  the  shaft  was  inserted  into  it.  The  notch  - 
ing  and  feathering  of  the  shaft  were  carefully  attended  to.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  three  feathers  were  used,  as  by  ourselves 
and  by  the  Egyptians,154  or  two  only,  as  by  many  nations. 
The  fact  that  we  never  see  more  than  two  feathers  upon  the 
monuments  cannot  be  considered  decisive,  since  the  Assyrian 
artists,  from  their  small  knowledge  of  perspective,  would  have 
been  unable  to  represent  all  three  feathers.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  representations,  it  would  seem  that  the  feath- 
ers were  glued  to  the  wood  exactly  as  they  are  with  ourselves. 
The  notch  was  somewhat  large,  projecting  beyond  the  line  of 
the  shaft— a  construction  rendered  necessary  by  the  thickness 
of  the  bowstring,  which  was  seldom  less  than  of  the  arrow  it- 
self.    [PI.  CV.,  Fig.  5.] 

The  mode  of  drawing  the  bow  was  peculiar.  It  was  drawn 
neither  to  the  ear,  nor  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  shoulder.  In 
the  older  sculptures  the  hand  that  draws  it  is  represented  in 
a  curiously  cramped  and  unnatural  position,155  which  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  true  to  nature.  But  in  the  later 
bas-reliefs  greater  accuracy  seems  to  have  been  attained,  and 
there  we  probably  see  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  shooting  was 
actually  managed.  The  arrow  was  taken  below  the  feathers 
by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  the  forefinger 
bent  down  upon  it  in  the  way  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  and  the  notch  being  then  placed  upon  the  string, 
the  arrow  was  drawn  backwards  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
only,  the  remaining  three  fingers  taking  no  part  in  the  opera* 
tion.    [PI.  CVI. ,  Fig.  1.  ]    The  bow  was  grasped  by  the  left  hand 
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between  t  ho  fingers  and  the  muscle  of  the  thumb,  the  thumb 
itself  being  raised,  and  the  arrow  made  to  pass  between  it  and 
the  bow,  by  which  it  was  kept  in  place  and  prevented  from 
slipping.  The  arrow  Was  then  drawn  till  the  cold  metal  head 
touched  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  upon  which  the  right 
hand  quitted  its  hold,  and  the  shaft  sped  on  its  way.  To  save 
the  left  arm  from  being  bruised  or  cut  by  the  bowstring,  a 
guard,  often  simply  yet  effectively  ornamented,  was  placed 
upon  it,  at  one  end  passing  round  the  thumb  and  at  the  other 
round  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow.     [PI.  CVL,  Fig.  2.] 

The  Assyrians  had  two  kinds  of  spears,  one  a  comparatively 
short  weapon,  varying  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  with 
which  they  armed  a  portion  of  their  foot  soldiers,  the  other  a 
weapon  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  which  was  carried  by  most  of 
their  cavalry.156  The  shaft  seems  in  both  cases  to  have  been 
of  wood,  and  the  head  was  certainly  of  metal,  either  bronze 
or  iron.157  [PI.  CVL,  Fig.  3.]  It  was  most  usually  diamond- 
shaped,  but  sometimes  the  side  angles  were  rounded  off,  and 
the  contour  became  that  of  an  elongated  pear.  [PI.  C VI. ,  Fig. 
4.]  In  other  instances,  the  jambs  of  the  spear-head  were 
exceedingly  short,  and  the  point  long  and  tapering.  The  upper 
end  of  the  shaft  was  sometimes  weighted,158  and  it  was  often 
carved  into  some  ornamental  form,  as  a  fir-cone  or  a  pomegran- 
ate blossom,  while  in  the  earlier  times  it  was  further  occasion- 
ally adorned  with  streamers.  [PI.  CVL,  Fig.  4.]  The  spear  of 
the  Assyrians  seems  never  to  have  been  thrown,  like  that  of 
the  Greeks,  but  was  only  used  to  thrust  with,  as  a  pike. 

The  common  sword  of  the  Assyrians  was  a  short  straight 
weapon,  like  the  sword  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  acinaces  of  the 
Persians.159  It  was  worn  at  the  left  side,  generally  slung  by  a 
belt  of  its  own  which  was  passed  over  the  right  shoulder,  but 
sometimes  thrust  through  the  girdle  or  (apparently)  through 
the  armor.160  It  had  a  short  rounded  handle,  more  or  less 
ornamented  (PI.  CVIL,  Fig.  1),  but  without  any  cross-bar  or 
guard, m  and  a  short  blade  which  tapered  gradually  from  the 
handle  to  the  point.  The  swordsman  commonly  thrust  with 
his  weapon ,  but  he  could  cut  with  it  likewise,  for  it  was  with 
this  arm  that  the  Assyrian  warrior  was  wont  to  decapitate  his 
fallen  enemy.  The  sheath  of  the  sword  was  almost  always 
tastefully  designed,  and  sometimes  possessed  artistic  excel- 
lence of  a  high  order.  [PI.  CVIL ,  Fig.  3.  ]  The  favorite  terminal 
ornament  consisted  of  two  lions  clasping  one  another,  with 
their  heads  averted  and  their  mouths  agape.     Above  this,  pat- 
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terns  in  excellent  taste  usually  adorned  the  scabbard,  which 
moreover  exhibited  occasionally  groups  of  figures,  sacred 
trees,  and  other  mythological  objects. 

Instead  of  the  short  sword,  the  earlier  warriors  had  a  weapon 
of  a  considerable  length.  This  was  invariably  slung  at  the 
side  by  a  cross-belt  passing  over  the  shoulder.  In  its  orna- 
mentation it  closely  resembled  the  later  short  sword,  but  its 
hilt  was  longer  and  more  tasteful. 

One  or  two  instances  occur  where  the  sword  of  an  Assyrian 
warrior  is  represented  as  curved  slightly.  The  sheath  in  these 
cases  is  plain,  and  terminates  in  a  button.    [Pi.  CVIL,  Fig.  5.  J 

The  Assyrian  mace  was  a  short  thin  weapon,  and  must  either 
have  been  made  of  a  very  tough  wood,  or— and  this  is  more 
probable— of  metal.  [PI.  CVIII. ,  Fig.  1.  ]  It  had  an  ornamented 
head,  which  was  sometimes  very  beautifully  modelled  and 
generally  a  strap  or  string  at  the  lower  end,  by  which  it  could 
be  grasped  with  greater  firmness.  Foot  archers  frequently 
carried  it  in  battle,  especially  those  who  were  in  close  attend- 
ance upon  the  king's  person.  It  seems,  however,  not  to  have 
been  often  used  as  a  warlike  weapon  until  the  time  of  the  latest 
sculptures,  when  we  see  it  wielded,  generally  with  both  hands. 
by  a  certain  number  of  the  combatants.162  In  peace  it  was 
very  commonly  borne  by  the  royal  attendants,  and  it  seems 
also  to  have  been  among  the  weapons  used  by  the  monarch 
himself,  for  whom  it  is  constantly  carried  by  one  of  those  who 
wait  most  closely  upon  his  person.  [PI.  CVIII. ,  Fig.  1.] 

The  battle-axe  was  a  weapon  but  rarely  employed  by  the  As 
Syrians.  It  is  only  in  the  very  latest  sculptures  and  in  a  very 
few  instances  that  we  find  axes  represented  as  used  by  the 
warriors  for  any  other  purpose  besides  the  felling  of  trees. 
Where  they  are  seen  in  use  against  the  enemy,  the  handle  is 
short,  the  head  somewhat  large,  and  the  weapon  wielded  with 
one  hand.  Battle-axes  had  heads  of  two  kinds.  [PI.  CVIII. , 
Fig.  1.]  Some  were  made  with  two  blades,  like  the  bipennis  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  labra  of  the  Lydians  and  Carians;188 
others  more  nearly  resembled  the  weapons  used  by  our  own 
knights  in  the  middle  ages,  having  a  single  blade,  and  a  mere 
ornamental  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  haft. 

The  dagger  was  worn  by  the  Assyrian  kings  at  almost  all 
times  in  their  girdles,  and  was  further  often  assigned  to  the 
mythic  winged  beings,  hawk-headed  or  human-headed,  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  sculptures ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  seldom  carried  by  subjects.1**     It  had  commonly  a 
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straight  handle,  slightly  concave,  and  very  richly  chased,  ex- 
hibiting the  usual  Assyrian  patterns,  rosettes,  chevrons,  guil- 
loches,  pine-cones,  and  the  like.  [PL  CVIL,  Fig.  6.]  Some 
times,  however,  it  was  still  more  artistically  shaped,  being 
cast  into  the  form  of  a  horse's  head  and  neck.  In  this  case 
there  was  occasionally  a  chain  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
horse's  chin,  and  at  the  other  to  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  which, 
passing  outside  the  hand,  would  give  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
weapon.  The  sheaths  of  daggers  seem  generally  to  have  been 
plain,  or  nearly  so,  but  occasionally  they  terminated  in  the 
head  of  an  animal,  from  whose  mouth  depended  a  tassel.  [PL 
CVIIL,  Fig.  2.] 

Though  the  Assyrian  troops  were  not  marshalled  by  the  aid 
of  standards,  like  the  Roman  and  the  Egyptian,  yet  still  a  kind 
of  standard  is  occasionally  to  be  recognized  in  the  bas-reliefs. 
This  consists  of  a  pole  of  no  great  height,  fixed  upright  at  the 
front  of  a  chariot,  between  the  charioteer  and  the  warrior,  and 
carrying  at  the  top  a  circular  frame,  within  which  are  artistic 
representations  of  gods  or  sacred  animals.  Two  bulls,  back  to 
back,  either  trotting  or  running  at  speed,  are  a  favorite  device. 
Above  them  sometimes  stands  a  figure  in  a  horned  cap,  shoot- 
ing his  arrows  against  the  enemy.  Occasionally  only  one  bull 
is  represented,  and  the  archer  shoots  standing  upon  the  bull's 
back.165  Below  the  circular  framework  are  minor  ornaments, 
as  lions'  and  bulls1  heads,  or  streamers  adorned  with  tassels.160 
[PL  CVIIL,  Fig.  2.] 

We  do  not  obtain  much  information  from  the  monuments 
with  respect  to  the  military  organization  or  the  the  tactics  of 
the  Assyrians.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  had  advanced 
beyond  the  first  period  in  military  matters,  when  men  fight  in 
a  confused  mass  of  mingled  horse,  foot,  and  chariots,  heavy- 
armed  and  light-armed  spearmen,  archers,  and  slingers,  each 
standing  and  moving  as  mere  chance  may  determine.  It  is 
even  certain  that  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  second  period, 
\\hen  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  is  adopted,  the  confused  mass 
being  replaced  by  a  single  serried  body  presenting  its  best 
armed  troops  to  the  enemy,  and  keeping  in  the  rear,  to  add 
their  weight  to  the  charge,  the  weaker  and  more  imperfectly 
protected.  It  was  not  really  left  for  Cyaxares  the  Mede  to 
' '  be  the  first  to  organize  an  Asiatic  army — to  divide  the  troops 
into  companies  and  form  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen,  the 
archers,  and  the  cavalry."  167  The  Assyrian  troops  were  organ- 
ized, in  this  way,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  on 
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whose  sculptures  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  bodies  of  cavalry 
on  the  inarch  unaccompanied  by  infantry ; 1G8  secondly,  engage- 
ments where  cavalry  only  are  acting  against  the  enemy ; m 
thirdly,  long  lines  of  spearmen  on  foot  marching  in  double  file, 
and  sometimes  divided  into  companies ;  17°  and,  fourthly,  arch- 
ers drawn  up  together,  but  similarly  divided  into  companies, 
each  distinguished  by  its  own  uniform.171  We  also  meet  with 
a  corps  of  pioneers,  wearing  a  uniform  and  armed  only  with  a 
hatchet,172  and  with  bodies  of  slingers,  who  are  all  armed  and 
clothed  alike.173  If,  in  the  battles  and  the  sieges  of  this  time, 
the  troops  seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  confused  together,  we 
may  account  for  it  partly  by  the  inability  of  the  Assyrian 
artists  to  represent  bodies  of  troops  in  perspective,174  partly  by 
their  not  aiming  at  an  actual,  but  rather  at  a  typical  represen- 
tation of  events,175  and  partly  also  by  their  fondness  for  repre- 
senting, not  the  preparation  for  battle  or  its  first  shock,  but 
the  rout  and  flight  of  the  enemy  and  then1  own  hasty  pursuit 
of  them. 

The  wars  of  the  Assyrians,  like  those  of  ancient  Rome,  con- 
sisted of  annual  inroads  into  the  territories  of  their  neighbors, 
repeated  year  after  year,  till  the  enemy  was  exhausted,  sued 
for  peace,  and  admitted  the  suzerainty  of  the  more  powerful 
nation.  The  king  in  person  usually  led  forth  his  army,  in 
spring  or  early  summer,  when  the  mountain  passes  were 
opened,  and,  crossing  his  own  borders,  invaded  some  one  or 
other  of  the  adjacent  countries.  The  monarch  himself  invari- 
ably rode  forth  in  his  chariot,  arrayed  in  his  regal  robes,  and 
with  the  tiara  upon  his  head;  he  was  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous attendants,  and  generally  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
spearmen  of  the  Royal  Guard,  and  a  detachment  of  horse- 
archers.  Conspicuous  among  the  attendants  were  the  chariot- 
eer who  managed  the  reins,  and  the  parasol-bearer,  commonly 
a  eunuch,  who,  standing  in  the  chariot  behind  the  monarch, 
held  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  over  his  head.  A  bow-bearer, 
a  quiver-bearer,  and  a  mace-bearer  were  usually  also  in  attend- 
ance, walking  before  or  behind  the  chariot  of  the  kim;,  who, 
however,  did  not  often  depend  for  arms  wholly  upon  them,  but 
carried  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  one  or  more  arrows  in  his 
right,  while  he  had  a  further  store  of  the  latter  either  in  or 
outside  his  chariot.  Two  or  three  led  horses  were  always  at 
hand,  to  furnish  a  means  of  escape  in  any  difficulty.  The 
army,  marshalled  in  its  several  corps,  in  part  preceded  the 
royal  cortege,  in  part  followed  at  a  little  distance  behind  it.17* 
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On  entering  the  enemy's  country,  if  a  wooded  tract  presented 
itself,  the  corps  of  pioneers  was  thrown  out  in  advance,  and 
cleared  away  the  obstructions.  When  a  river  was  reached 
too  deep  bo  be  forded,  the  horses  were  detached  from  the  royal 
and  other  chariots  by  grooms  and  attendants;  the  chariots 
themselves  were  embarked  upon  boats  and  rowed  across  the 
stream ;  while  the  horses,  attached  by  ropes  to  a  post  near  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  swam  after  it.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry 
were  similarly  drawn  across  by  their  riders.  The  troops,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  attendants,  a  very  numerous 
body,  swam  the  stream,  generally  upon  inflated  skins,177  which 
they  placed  under  them,  holding  the  neck  in  their  left  hand, 
and  sometimes  increasing  the  inflation  as  they  went  by  apply- 
ing the  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  neck  to  their  mouths.  [PI. 
CVIIL,  Fig.  3.]  We  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  baggage  of  an  army,  which  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  was  conveyed,  either  along  the  general  line  of 
route,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  river.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  in  the  latter  case  it  was  probably  placed  upon 
rafts  supported  on  inflated  skins,  such  as  those  which  con- 
veyed stones  from  distant  quarries  to  be  used  in  the  Assyrian 
buildings.178  In  the  former,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the 
conveyance  was  chiefly  by  beasts  of  burden,  camels  and  asses, 
as  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judith  imagined.179  Carts  may 
have  been  used  to  some  extent ;  since  they  were  certainly  em- 
ployed to  convey  back  to  Assyria  the  spoil  of  the  conquered 
nations.183 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  army  generally  was  provided 
with  tents  or  not.  Possibly  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  may  have 
bivouacked  in  the  open  field,  unless  when  they  were  able  to 
obtain  shelter  in  towns  or  villages  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Tents,  however,  were  certainly  provided  for  the  monarch  and 
his  suite.  [PI.  CIX.,  Fig.  1.]  Like  the  tents  of  the  Romans, 
I  hese  appear  to  have  been  commonly  pitched  within  a  fortified 
enclosure,  which  was  of  an  oval  shape.181  They  were  disposed 
in  rows,  and  were  all  nearly  similar  in  construction  and  form, 
the  royal  tent  being  perhaps  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
a  certain  amount  of  ornamentation  and  by  a  slight  superiority 
of  size.  The  material  used  for  the  covering  was  probably  felt. 182 
All  the  tents  were  made  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  but 
closed  in  at  either  extremity  with  a  curious  semicircular  top. 
[PI.  CIX. ,  Fig.  1.  ]  The  two  tops  were  unequal  of  size.  Internally, 
either  both  of  them,  or  at  any  rate  the  larger  ones,  were  sup- 
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ported  by  a  central  pole,  which  threw  out  branches  in  different 
directions  resembling  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  the  spokes  of  a 
parasol.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  tent  had  likewise  t  i  te  sup- 
port of  poles,  which  were  kept  in  place  by  ropes  passed  obliquely 
from  the  top  of  each  to  the  ground  in  front  of  them,  and  then 
firmly  secured  by  pegs.  Each  ten  ■  had  a  door,  square-headed, 
which  was  placed  at  the  side,  near  the  end  which  had  the 
smaller  covering.  The  furniture  of  tents  consisted  of  tables, 
couches,  footstools,  and  domestic  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
[PL.  CIX.,  Fig.  1.]  Within  the  fortified  enclosure,  but  outside 
the  tents,  were  the  chariot  and  horses  of  the  monarch,  an  altar 
where  sacrifice  could  be  made,  and  a  number  of  animals  suit- 
able for  food,  as  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats. 183 

It  appears  that  occasionally  the  advance  of  the  troops  was 
along  a  road.184  Ordinarily,  however,  they  found  no  such  con- 
venience, but  had  to  press  forward  through  woods  and  over 
mountains  as  they  best  could.  Whatever  the  obstructions, 
the  chariot  of  the  monarch  was  in  some  way  or  other  conveyed 
across  them,  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  always  remained,  as  he  is  represented,  seated  in  it.  Prob- 
ably he  occasionally  dismounted,  and  made  use  of  one  of  the 
led  horses  by  which  he  was  always  accompanied,  while  some- 
times he  even  condescended  to  proceed  on  foot.185  [PI.  CIX., 
Fig.  2.]  The  use  of  palanquins  or  litters  seem  not  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Assyrians,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  very 
ancient  in  Asia ;  but  the  king  was  sometimes  carried  on  men's 
shoulders,  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  way  that  we  see  the 
enthroned  gods  borne  in  many  of  the  sculptures.186 

The  first  object  in  entering  a  country  was  to  fight,  if  possi- 
ble, a  pitched  battle  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Assyrians  were 
always  confident  of  victory  in  such  an  encounter,  being  better 
armed,  better  disciplined,  and  perhaps  of  stronger  frames  than 
any  of  their  neighbors. 187  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  how 
their  armies  were  drawn  up,  or  how  the  troops  were  handled 
in  an  engagement;  but  it  would  seem  that  in  most  eases,  after 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  resistance,  the  enemy  broke  and  fled,  some- 
times throwing  away  his  arms,  at  other  times  fighting  as  he' 
retired,  always  vigorously  pursued  by  horse  and  foot,  and 
sometimes  driven  headlong  into  a  river.188  Quarter  was  not 
very  often  given  in  a  battle.  The  barbarous  practice  of  re- 
warding those  who  carried  back  to  camp  the  heads  of  Eoemen 
prevailed;  and  this  led  to  the  massacre  in  many  cases  even  of 
the  wounded,  the  disarmed,  and  the  unresisting,  though  ocoa 
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sionally  quarter  was  given,  more  especially  to  generals  and 
other  leading  personages  whom  it  was  of  importance  to  take 
alive.  Even  while  the  engagement  continued,  it  would  seem 
thai  soldiers  might  quit  the  ranks,  decapitate  a  fallen  foe,  and 
cany  oft"  his  head  to  the  rear,  without  incurring  any  reproof; le9 
and  it  is  certain  that,  so  soon  as  the  engagement  was  over,  the 
whole  army  turned  to  beheading  the  fallen,  using  for  this  pur- 
I  m  >se  the  short  sword  which  almost  every  warrior  carried  at 
his  left  side.  A  few  unable  to  obtain  heads,  were  forced  to  be 
content  with  gathering  the  spoils  of  the  slain  and  of  the  fled, 
especially  their  arms,  such  as  quivers,  bows,  helmets,  and  the 
like;  while  their  more  fortunate  comrades,  proceeding  to  an 
appointed  spot  in  the  rear,191  exhibited  the  tokens  of  their  valor, 
or  of  their  good  luck,  to  the  royal  scribes,  who  took  an  exact 
account  of  the  amount  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  killed. 

When  the  enemy  could  no  longer  resist  in  the  open  field,  he 
usually  fled  to  his  strongholds.  Almost  all  the  nations  with 
whom  the  Assyrians  waged  their  wars  possessed  fortified  cities, 
or  castles,  which  seem  to  have  been  places  constructed  with  a 
good  deal  of  skill,  and  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  strength. 
According  to  the  representations  of  the  sculptures,  they  were 
all  nearly  similar  in  character,  the  defences  consisting  of 
high  battlemented  walls,  pierced  with  loopholes  or  windows 
towards  their  upper  part,  and  flanked  at  intervals  along  their 
whole  course  by  towers.  [PI.  CIX.,  Fig.  3.]  Often  they  pos- 
sessed two  or  more  enceintes,  which  in  the  bas-reliefs  are  rep- 
resented one  above  the  other;  and  in  these  cases  the  outermost 
circuit  was  sometimes  a  mere  plain  continuous  wall,  as  in  the 
illustration.  They  were  entered  by  large  gateways,  most  com- 
monly arched,  and  closed  by  two  huge  gates  or  doors,  which 
completely  filled  up  the  aperture.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
gateways  were  square-headed,  as  in  the  illustration,  where 
there  occurs,  moreover,  a  very  curious  ornamentation  of  the 
battlements.191    (PL  CX.,  Fig.  1.] 

These  fortified  places  the  Assyrians  attacked  in  three  princi- 
pal ways.  Sometimes  they  endeavored  to  take  them  by  esca- 
lade, advancing  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  long  ladders 
against  different  parts  of  the  walls,  thus  distracting  the  enemy's 
attention  and  seeking  to  find  a  weak  point.  Up  the  ladders 
proceeded  companies  of  spearmen  and  archers  in  combination, 
the  spearmen  invariably  taking  the  lead,  since  their  large 
shields  afforded  them  a  protection  which  archers  advancing  in 

1* 
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file  up  a  ladder  could  not  have.  Meanwhile  from  below  a  con- 
stant discharge  was  kept  up  by  bowmen  and  slingers,  the 
former  of  whom  were  generally  protected  by  the  gerrhon  or 
high  wicker  shield,  held  in  front  of  them  by  a  comrade.  The 
besieged  endeavored  to  dislodge  and  break  the  ladders,  which 
are  often  represented  in  fragments ; 192  or,  failing  in  this  attempt, 
sought  by  hurling  down  large  stones,  and  by  discharges  from 
their  bows  and  slings,  to  precipitate  and  destroy  their  assailants. 
If  finally  they  were  unable  by  these  means  to  keep  the  Assyrians 
from  reaching  the  topmost  rounds  of  the  ladders,  they  had  re 
course  to  their  spears,  and  man  to  man,  spear  to  spear,  and 
shield  to  shield,  they  still  struggled  to  defend  themselves.  The 
Assyrians  always  represent  the  sieges  which  they  conduct  as 
terminating  successfully ;  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  in 
many  instances  the  invader  was  beaten  back,  and  forced  to  re- 
linquish his  prey,  or  to  try  fresh  methods  of  obtaining  it. 

If  the  escalade  failed,  or  if  it  was  thought  unadvisable  to 
attempt  it,  the  plan  most  commonly  adopted  was  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  battering-ram.  [PI.  CX.,  Fig.  3.]  The  Assyrian 
armies  were  abundantly  supplied  with  these  engines,  of  which 
we  see  as  many  as  seven  engaged  in  a  single  siege.193  They 
were  variously  designed  and  arranged.  Some  had  a  head  shaped 
like  the  point  of  a  spear ; 19i  others,  one  more  resembling  the  end 
of  a  blunderbuss.195  All  of  them  were  covered  with  a  frame- 
work, which  was  of  ozier,  wood,  felt,  or  skins,  for  the  better 
protection  of  those  who  worked  the  implement;  but  some 
appear  to  have  been  stationary,  having  their  framework  rest- 
ing on  the  ground  itself,198  while  others  were  moveable,  being 
provided  with  wheels,  which  in  the  early  times  were  six,197  but 
in  the  later  times  four  only.  Again,  sometimes,  combined 
with  the  ram  and  its  framework  was  a  moveable  tower  con- 
taining soldiers,  who  at  once  fought  the  enemy  on  a  level, 
and  protected  the  engine  from  their  attacks.  Fire  was  the 
weapon  usually  turned  against  the  ram,  torches,  burning  tow, 
or  other  inflammable  substances  being  cist  from  the  walls  upon 
its  framework,  which,  wherever  it  was  of  ozier  or  of  wood, 
could  be  easily  set  alight  and  consumed.  To  prevent  this  result . 
the  workers  of  the  ram  were  sometimes  provided  with  a  supply 
of  water,  which  they  could  direct  through  leathern  or  metal 
pipes  against  the  combustibles.198  At  other  times  they  sought 
to  protect  themselves  by  suspending  from  a  pole  in  front  of 
their  engine  a  curtain  of  cloth,  leather,  or  some  other  non- 
inflammable  substance.199 
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Another  mode  of  meeting  the  attacks  of  the  battering-ram 
was  by  catching  the  point  with  a  chain  suspended  by  its  two 
ends  from  the  walls,  and  then,  when  the  ram  was  worked, 
divert  rag  the  s1  n  >ke  by  drawing  the  head  upwards.200  To  oppose 
this  device,  the  besiegers  provided  some  of  their  number  with 
strong  metal  hooks,  and  stationed  then,  below  the  ram,  where 
they  watched  for  the  descent  of  the  chain.  As  soon  as  ever  it 
caught  the  head  of  the  ram,  they  inserted  their  hooks  into  its 
links,  and  then  hanging  upon  it  with  their  whole  weight,  pre- 
vented its  interference  with  the  stroke. 

Battering-rams  were  frequently  used  against  the  walls  from 
the  natural  ground  at  their  foot.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
besiegers  raised  vast  mounds  against  the  ramparts,  and  ad- 
vanced their  engines  up  these,  thus  bringing  them  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  and  weaker  portions  of  the  defences.  Of  this 
nature  probably  were  the  mounds  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
employed  by  the  Babylonians 201  and  Egyptians,202  as  well  as  the 
Assyrians,2'3  in  their  sieges  of  cities.  The  intention  was  not  so 
much  to  pile  up  the  mounds  till  they  were  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  walls  as  to  work  the  battering-ram  with  greater 
advantage  from  them.  A  similar  use  was  made  of  mounds  by 
the  Peloponnesian  Greeks,  who  nearly  succeeded  in  taking 
Plataea  in  this  way.204  The  mounds  were  not  always  composed 
entirely  of  earth ;  the  upper  portion  was  often  made  of  several 
layers  of  stone  or  brick,  arranged  in  regular  order,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  paved  road,  up  which  the  rams  might  be  dragged 
with  no  great  difficulty.  Trees,  too,  were  sometimes  cut  down 
and  built  into  the  mound.205 

Besides  battering-rams,  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  an  engine  resembling  the  catapult,  or  rather 
the  balista™  of  the  Romans.  [PI.  CXI.,  Fig.  1.]  This  engine, 
which  was  of  great  height,  and  threw  stones  of  a  large  size, 
was  protected,  like  the  ram,  by  a  framework,  apparently  of 
wood,  covered  with  canvas,  felt,  or  hides.  The  stones  thrown 
from  the  engine  were  of  irregular  shape,  and  it  was  able  to 
discharge  several  at  the  same  time.  The  besiegers  worked  it 
from  a  mound  or  inclined  plane,  which  enabled  them  to  send 
their  missiles  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts.207  It  had  to  be  brought 
very  close  to  the  walls  in  order  to  be  effective— a  position  which 
gave  the  besieged  an  opportunity  of  assailing  it  by  fire. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  liability  which  caused  the  infrequent  use 
of  the  engine  in  question,  which  is  rare  upon  the  earlier,  and 
absent  from  the  later,  sculptures. 
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The  third  mode  of  attack  employed  by  the  Assyrians  in 
their  sieges  of  fortified  places  was  the  mine.  While  the  en- 
gines were  in  full  play,  and  the  troops  drawn  up  around  the 
place  assailed  the  defenders  of  the  walls  with  their  slings  and 
bows,  warriors,  singly,  or  in  twos  and  threes,  advanced 
stealthily  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  and  either  with  their 
swords  and  the  points  of  their  spears,  or  with  implements  bet- 
ter suited  for  the  purpose,  such  as  crowbars  and  pickaxes,  at- 
tacked the  foundations  of  the  walls,  endeavoring  to  remove 
the  stones  one  by  one,  and  so  to  force  an  entrance.  While 
thus  employed,  the  assailant  commonly  either  held  his  shield 
above  him  as  a  protection,  or  was  guarded  by  the  shield  of  a 
comrade  ;208  or,  finally,  if  he  carried  the  curved  gerrhon,  leant 
it  against  the  wall,  and  then  placed  himself  under  its  shel- 
ter.209 [PL  CX.,  Fig.  2.]  Sometimes,  however,  he  dispensed 
with  the  protection  of  a  shield  altogether,  and,  trusting  to 
his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  which  covered  him  at  all  vital 
points,  pursued  his  labor  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  weapons  aimed  at  him  by  the  enemy.210 

Occasionally  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  directed 
against  the  gates,  which  they  endeavored  to  break  open  with 
axes,  or  to  set  on  fire  by  an  application  of  the  torch.  From 
this  latter  circumstance  we  may  gather  that  the  gates  were 
ordinarily  of  wood,  not,  like  those  of  Babylon211  and  Veii,212  of 
brass.  In  the  hot  climate  of  Southern  Asia  wood  becomes  so 
dry  by  exposure  to  the  sun  that  the  most  solid  doors  may 
readily  be  ignited  and  consumed.213 

When  at  last  the  city  or  castle  was  by  some  of  these  means 
reduced,  and  the  garrison  consented  to  surrender  itself,  the 
work  of  demolition,  already  begun,  was  completed.  Generally 
the  place  was  set  on  fire ;  sometimes  workmen  provided  with 
pickaxes  and  other  tools  mounted  upon  the  ramparts  and 
towers,  hurled  down  the  battlements,  broke  breaches  in  the 
walls,  or  even  levelled  the  whole  building.  [PI.  CXIL,  Fig.  l.J 
Vengeance  was  further  taken  by  the  destruction  of  the  valua- 
ble trees  in  the  vicinity,  more  especially  the  highly  prized 
date-palms,  which  were  cut  with  hatchets  half  through  their 
stems  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
then  pulled  or  pushed  down.  [PI.  CXI.,  Fig.  2.]  Other  trees 
were  either  treated  similarly,  or  denuded  of  their  branches.-14 
Occasionally  the  destruction  was  of  a  less  wanton  and  venge- 
ful character.  Timber-trees  were  cut  down  for  transport  to 
Assyria,  where  they  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  royal 
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palaces;218  and  fruit-trees  were  occasionally  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  removed  carefully,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards of  the  conquerors.'-10  Meanwhile  there  was  a  general 
plundering  of  the  captured  place.  The  temples  were  entered, 
and  the  images  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  sacred  vessels, 
w  Inch  were  often  of  gold  and  silver,-217  were  seized  and  carried 
off  in  triumph.218  [PI.  CXI. ,  Fig.  4.  j  This  was  not  mere  cupidity. 
It  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  show  that  the 
gods  of  the  Assyrians  were  superior  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, who  were  powerless  to  protect  either  their  votaries  or 
even  themselves  from  the  irresistible  might  of  the  servants  of 
Asshur.  The  ordinary  practice  was  to  convey  the  images  of 
the  foreign  gods  from  the  temples  of  the  captured  places  to 
Assyria,  and  there  to  offer  them  at  the  shrines  of  the  princi- 
pal Assyrian  deities.219  Hence  the  special  force  of  the  proud 
question,  "Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  of  Arpad? 
Where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and  Ivan?"220 
Where  are  they  but  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  prisoners  and 
slaves  in  the  temples  of  those  deities  whose  power  they  vent- 
ured to  resist? 

The  houses  of  the  city  were  also  commonly  plundered,  and 
everything  of  value  in  them  was  carried  off.  Long  files  of 
men,  each  bearing  some  article  of  furniture  out  of  the  gate 
of  a  captured  town,  are  frequent  upon  the  bas-reliefs,  where 
we  likewise  often  observe  in  the  train  of  a  returning  army  carts 
laden  with  household  stuff  of  every  kind,  alternating  with 
long  strings  of  captives.  All  the  spoil  seems  to  have  been 
first  brought  by  the  individual  plunderers  to  one  place,  where 
it  was  carefully  sorted  and  counted  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  royal  scribes,  who  took  an  exact  in- 
ventory of  the  whole  before  it  was  carried  away  by  its  cap- 
tors. [PL  CXI.,  Fig.  3.]  Scales  were  used  to  determine  the 
weight  of  articles  made  of  the  precious  metals,221  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  subjected  to  clipping.  We  may  conclude 
from  these  practices  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value 
of  all  private  spoil  was  either  due  to  the  royal  treasury,  or 
required  to  be  paid  to  the  gods  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
aid  and  protection.  Besides  the  private  spoil,  there  was  a 
portion  which  was  from  the  first  set  apart  exclusively  for 
the  monarch.  This  consisted  especially  of  the  public  treasure 
of  the  captured  city,  the  gold  and  silver,  whether  in  bullion, 
plate,  or  ornaments,  from  the  palace  of  its  prince,  and  the 
idols,  and  probably  the  other  valuables,  from  the  temples. 
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The  inhabitants  of  a  captured  place  were  usually  treated 
with  more  or  less  of  severity.  Those  regarded  as  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  resistance  or  the  rebellion  were  seized; 
generally  their  hands  were  manacled  either  before  them  or 
behind  their  backs,  while  sometimes  fetters  were  attached 
to  their  feet,222  and  even  rings  passed  through  their  lips,223 
and  in  this  abject  guise  they  were  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  Assyrian  king.  Seated  on  his  throne  in  his  fortified  camp 
without  the  place,  and  surrounded  by  his  attendants,  he  re- 
ceived them  one  by  one,  and  instantly  pronounced  their  doom. 
On  some  he  proudly  placed  his  foot,224  some  he  pardoned,  a  few 
he  ordered  for  execution,  many  he  sentenced  to  be  torn  from 
their  homes  and  carried  into  slavery. 

Various  modes  of  execution  seem  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  case  of  condemned  captives.  One  of  them  was  empalement. 
This  has  always  been,  and  still  remains,  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  the  East ;  but  the  manner  of  empaling  which 
the  Assyrians  adopted  was  peculiar.  They  pointed  a  stake  at 
one  end,  and,  having  fixed  the  other  end  firmly  into  the  ground, 
placed  their  criminal  with  the  pit  of  his  stomach  upon  the 
point,  and  made  it  enter  his  body  just  below  the  breastbone.225 
This  method  of  empaling  must  have  destroyed  life  tolerably 
soon,  and  have  thus  been  a  far  less  cruel  punishment  than  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Romans.  We  do  not  observe  it  very  often 
in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  nor  do  we  ever  see  it  applied  to 
more  than  a  few  individuals.226  It  was  probably  reserved  for 
those  who  were  considered  the  worst  criminals.227 

A  nother  very  common  mode  of  executing  captives  was  by 
beating  in  their  skulls  with  a  mace.  In  this  case  the  victim 
commonly  knelt  ;  his  two  hands  were  placed  before  him  upon 
a  block  or  cushion ;  behind  him  stood  two  executioners,  one  of 
whom  held  him  by  a  cord  round  the  neck,  while  the  other, 
seizing  his  back  hair  in  one  hand,  struck  him  a  furious  blow 
upon  the  head  with  a  mace  which  he  held  in  the  other.— 
(PI.  CXI.,  Fig.  5. J  It  must  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a 
second  blow  was  needed. 

Decapitation  was  less  frequently  practised.  The  expression, 
indeed,  "I  cut  off  their  heads,"  is  common  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions;229 but  in  most  instances  it  evidently  refers  to  the  prac- 
tice, already  noticed,230  of  collecting  the  heads  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Still  there  are  instances,  both  in  the  In- 
scriptions *231  and  in  the  sculptures,232  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  formal  execution  of  captives  by  beheading.    In  these 
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cases  the  criminal,  it  would  seem,  stood  upright,  or  bending  a 
little  forwards,  and  the  executioner,  taking  him  by  a  lock  of 
hair  with  his  left  hand,  struck  his  head  from  his  shoulders  with 
a  short  sword,  which  he  held  in  his  right.     [PI.  CXIL,  Fig.  5.] 

It  is  uncertain  whether  a  punishment  even  more  barbarous 
than  these  was  not  occasionally  resorted  to.  In  two  or  three 
bas-reliefs  executioners  are  represented  in  the  act  of  flaying 
prisoners  with  a  knife.  The  bodies  are  extended  upon  the 
ground  or  against  a  wall,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  means 
of  four  pegs  attached  by  strings  or  thongs  to  the  two  wrists 
and  the  two  ankles.  The  executioner  leans  over  the  victim, 
and  with  his  knife  detaches  the  skin  from  the  flesh.233  One 
would  trust  that  this  operation  was  not  performed  until  life 
was  extinct.  We  know  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Per- 
sians,-'34 and  even  of  the  barbarous  Scythians,235  to  flay  the 
corpses,  and  not  the  living  forms,  of  criminals  and  of  enemies ; 
we  may  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Assyrians  removed  the  skin 
from  the  dead,  to  use  it  as  a  trophy  or  as  a  warning,236  and  did 
not  inflict  so  cruel  a  torture  on  the  living. 

Sometimes  the  punishment  awarded  to  a  prisoner  was  muti- 
lation instead  of  death.  Cutting  off  the  ears  close  to  the  head, 
blinding  the  eyes  with  burning-irons,  cutting  off  the  nose,  and 
plucking  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  have  been  in  all  ages 
favorite  Oriental  punishments.237  We  have  distinct  evi- 
dence that  some  at  least  of  these  cruelties  were  practised  by 
the  Assyrians.  Asshur-izir-pal  tells  us  in  his  great  Inscription 
that  he  often  cut  off  the  noses  and  the  ears  of  prisoners ;  while 
a  slab  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  shows  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  torturers,  one  of  whom  holds  his 
head  firm  and  fast,  while  another  thrusts  his  hand  into  his 
mouth  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  out  the  tongue.238 

The  captives  carried  away  by  the  conquerors  consisted  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  were  formed  into  bands, 
under  the  conduct  of  officers,  who  urged  them  forward  on  their 
way  by  blows,  with  small  regard  to  their  sufferings.  Com- 
monly they  were  conveyed  to  the  capital,  where  they  were 
employed  by  the  monarchs  in  the  lower  or  higher  departments 
of  labor,  according  to  their  capacities.  The  skilled  workmen 
were  in  request  to  assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and 
palaces,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  unskilled  were  made  use 
of  t<»  quarry  and  drag  stone,  to  raise  mounds,  make  bricks, 
and  the  like.289  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  thus  employed 
in  task-work  in  or  near  the  capital,  the  captives  were  simply 
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settled  in  new  regions,  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would 
maintain  the  Assyrian  power  against  native  malcontents.240 
Thus  Esarhaddon  planted  Babylonians,  Susanchites,  Deha- 
Vites,  Elamites,  and  others  in  Samaria,241  while  Sargon  settled 
his  Samaritan  captives  in  Gauzanitis  and  in  ' '  the  cities  of  the 
Medes."242 

The  women  and  children  carried  off  by  the  conquerors  were 
treated  with  more  tenderness  than  the  men.  [PL  CXIL, 
Fig.  2.]  Sometimes  on  foot,  but  often  mounted  on  mules,243 
or  seated  in  carts  drawn  by  bullocks  or  asses,244  they  followed 
in  the  train  of  their  new  masters,  not  always  perhaps  unwill- 
ing to  exchange  the  monotony  of  domestic  life  at  home  for 
the  excitement  of  a  new  and  unknown  condition  in  a  fresh 
country.  We  seldom  see  them  exhibiting  any  signs  of  grief. 
The  women  and  children  are  together,  and  the  mothers  lavish 
on  their  little  ones  the  usual  caresses  and  kind  offices,  taking 
them  in  their  laps,  giving  them  the  breast,  carrying  them 
upon  their  shoulders,  or  else  leading  them  by  the  hand.  At 
intervals  they  were  allowed  to  stop  and  rest ;  and  it  was  not 
even  the  practice  to  deprive  them  of  such  portion  of  their 
household  stuff  as  they  might  have  contrived  to  secure  before 
quitting  their  homes.  This  they  commonly  bore  in  a  bag  or 
sack,  which  was  either  held  in  the  hand  or  thrown  over  one 
shoulder.  When  they  reached  Assyria,  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  commonly  assigned  as  wives  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Assyrian  army.245 

Together  with  their  captives,  the  Assyrians  carried  off  vast 
quantities  of  the  domesticated  animals,  such  as  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  horses,  asses,  camels,  and  mules.  The  numbers  men- 
tioned in  the  Inscriptions  are  sometimes  almost  incredible. 
Sennacherib,  for  instance,  says  that  in  one  foray  he  bore  off 
from  the  tribes  on  the  Euphrates  "7200  horses  and  mares, 
5230  camels,  11,000  mules,  120,000  oxen,  and  800,000  sheep"!246 
( >t .her  kings  omit  particulars,  but  speak  of  the  captured  ani- 
mals which  they  led  away  as  being  "too  numerous  to  be 
counted,"  or  "countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven."247  The  As- 
syrian sculptors  are  limited  by  the  nature  of  their  art  to  com- 
paratively small  numbers,  but  they  show  us  horses,  camels, 
•and  mules  in  the  train  of  a  returning  army.-48  together  with 
groups  of  the  other  animals,249  indicative  of  the  vast  flocks  and 
lards  continually  mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions. 

Occasionally  the  monarchs  were  not  content  with  bringing 
home  domesticated  animals  only,  but  took  the  trouble   to 
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transport  from  distant  regions  into  Assyria  wild  beasts  of 
various  kinds.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  informs  us  in  general  terms 
that,  besides  carrying  off  the  droves  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and 
asses  that  he  obtained  from  the  subjugated  countries,  he 
'look  away  and  drove  off  the  herds  of  the  wild  goats  and  the 
ibexes,  the  wild  sheep  and  the  wild  cattle;"'250  and  another 
monarch  mentions  that  in  one  expedition  he  carried  off  from 
the  middle  Euphrates  a  drove  of  forty  wild  cattle,  and  also  a 
flock  of  twenty  ostriches.-51  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
stock  Assyria  with  a  variety  and  an  abundance  of  animals  of 
chase. 

The  foes  of  the  Assyrians  would  sometimes,  when  hard 
pressed,  desert  the  dry  land,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
marshes,  or  cross  the  sea  to  islands  where  they  trusted  that 
they  might  be  secure  from  attack.  Not  unfrequently  they 
obtained  their  object  by  such  a  retreat,  for  the  Assyrians  were 
not  a  maritime  people.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  pur- 
sued. The  Assyrians  would  penetrate  into  the  marshes  by 
means  of  reed  boats,  probably  not  very  different  from  the 
ta-radas  at  present  in  use  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian  marsh  districts.*25*2  Such  boats  are  represented  upon  the 
bas-reliefs  as  capable  of  holding  from  three  to  five  armed 
men.253  On  these  the  Assyrian  foot-soldiers  would  embark, 
taking  with  them  a  single  boatman  to  each  boat,  who  pro- 
pelled the  vessel  much  as  a  Venetian  gondolier  propels  his 
gondola,  i.e.,  with  a  single  long  oar  or  paddle,  which  he  pushed 
from  him  standing  at  the  stern.  They  would  then  in  these 
boats  attack  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  which  are  always  rep- 
resented as  smaller  than  theirs,  run  them  down  or  board  them, 
kill  their  crews  or  force  them  into  the  water,  or  perhaps  allow 
them  to  surrender.  Meanwhile,  the  Assyrian  cavalry  was 
stationed  round  the  marsh  among  the  tall  reeds  which  thickly 
clothed  its  edge,  ready  to  seize  or  slay  such  of  the  fugitives  as 
might  escape  from  the  foot. 

When  the  refuge  sought  was  an  island,  if  it  lay  near  the 
shore,  the  Assyrians  would  sometimes  employ  the  natives  of 
the  adjacent  coast  to  transport  beams  of  wood  and  other  ma- 
terials  by  means  of  then  boats,  in  order  to  form  a  sort  of 
bridge  or  mole  reaching  from  the  mainland  to  the  isle  whereto 
their  toes  had  fled.254  Such  a  design  was  entertained,  or  at 
least  professed,  by  Xerxes  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  in 
the  battle  of  Salamis,'255  and  it  was  successfully  executed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  took  in  this  way  the  new  or  island 
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Tyre.256  From  a  series  of  reliefs  discovered  at  Khorsabad  we 
may  conclude  that  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the 
earlier  of  these  two  occasions,  the  Assyrians  had  conceived 
the  idea,  and  even  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  plan,257  of  re- 
ducing islands  near  the  coast  by  moles. 

Under  the  Chaldseans,  whose  ' '  cry  was  in  their  ships, " 258  the 
Assyrians  seem  very  rarely  to  have  adventured  themselves 
upon  the  deep.  If  their  enemies  fled  to  islands  which  could 
not  be  reached  by  moles,  or  to  lands  across  the  sea,  in  almost 
every  instance  they  escaped.  Such  escapes  are  represented 
upon  the  sculptures,259  where  we  see  the  Assyrians  taking  a 
maritime  town  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  the  natives  are 
embarking  their  women  and  children,  and  putting  to  sea. 
without  any  pursuit  being  made  after  them.  In  none  of  the 
bas-reliefs  do  we  observe  any  sea-going  vessels  with  Assyrians 
on  board ;  and  history  tells  us  of  but  two  or  three  expeditions 
by  sea  in  which  they  took  part.  One  of  these  was  an  expedi- 
tion by  Sennacherib  against  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  t<  > 
which  his  Chaldsean  enemies  had  fled.  On  this  occasion  he 
brought  shipwrights  from  Phoenicia  to  Assj^ria,  and  made 
them  build  him  ships  there,  which  were  then  launched  upon  the 
Tigris,  and  conveyed  down  to  the  sea.  With  a  fleet  thus  con- 
structed, and  probably  manned,  by  Phoenicians,  Sennacherib 
crossed  to  the  opposite  coast,  defeated  the  refugees,  and  em- 
barking his  prisoners  on  board,  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
mainland.260  Another  expedition  was  that  of  Shalmaneser  IV. 
against  the  island  Tyre.261  Assyrians  are  said  to  have  been 
personally  engaged  in  it ;  but  here  again  we  are  told  that  they 
embarked  in  ships  furnished  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
manned  chiefly  by  Phoenician  sailors. 

When  a  country  was  regarded  as  subjugated,  the  Assyrian 
monarch  commonly  marked  the  establishment  of  his  sover- 
eignty by  erecting  a  memorial  in  some  conspicuous  or  import- 
ant situation  within  the  territory  conquered,  as  an  enduring 
sign  of  his  having  taken  possession.  These  memorials  wer< 
either  engraved  on  the  natural  rock  or  on  solid  blocks  of  stone 
cut  into  the  form  of  a  broad  low  stele.  They  contained  a 
figure  of  the  king,  usually  enclosed  in  an  arched  frame;  and 
an  inscription,  of  greater  or  less  length,  setting  forth  his  name, 
his  titles,  and  some  of  his  exploits.  More  than  thirty  such 
memorials  are  mentioned  in  the  extant  Inscriptions,  and  the 
researches  of  recent  times  have  recovered  some  ten  or  twelve 
of  them.202    They  uniformly  represent  the  king  in  his  sacer- 
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dotal  robes,  with  the  sacred  collar  round  his  neck,  and  the 
emblems  of  the  gods  above  his  head,  raising  the  right  hand  in 
the  act  of  adoration,  as  if  he  were  giving  thanks  to  Asshur 
and  his  guardian  deities  on  account  of  his  successes. 


It  is  now  time  to  pass  from  the  military  customs  of  the  As- 
syrians to  a  consideration  of  their  habits  and  usages  in  time 
of  peace,  so  far  as  they  are  made  known  to  us  either  by  his- 
torical records  or  by  the  pictorial  evidence  of  the  bas-reliefs. 
And  here  it  may  be  convenient  to  treat  separately  of  the  pub 
lie  life  of  the  king  and  court,  and  of  the  private  life  of  the 
people. 

In  Assyria,  as  in  most  Oriental  countries,  the  keystone  of 
the  social  arch,  the  central  point  of  the  system,  round  which 
all  else  revolved,  and  on  which  all  else  depended,  was  the 
monarch.  "L'etat,  e'est  moi"  might  have  been  said  with 
more  truth  by  an  Assyrian  prince  than  even  by  the  ' '  Grand 
Monarque,',  whose  dictum  it  is  reported  to  have  been.  Alike 
in  the  historical  notices,  and  in  the  sculptures,  we  have  the 
person  of  the  king  presented  to  us  with  consistent  prominence, 
and  it  is  consequently  with  him  that  we  most  naturally  com- 
mence the  present  portion  of  our  inquiry. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  monarch  in  time  of  peace  was  a 
long  flowing  robe,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  elaborately  patterned 
and  fringed,  over  which  was  worn,  first,  a  broad  belt,  and  then 
a  species  of  open  mantle,  or  chasuble,  very  curiously  contrived. 
[PI.  CXII.,Fig.  3.]  This  consisted  mainly  of  two  large  flaps, 
both  of  which  were  commonly  rounded,  though  sometimes  one 
<»f  them  was  square  at  bottom.263  These  fell  over  the  robe  in 
front  and  behind,  leaving  the  sides  open,  and  so  exposing  the 
under  dress  to  view.  The  two  flaps  must  have  been  sewn  to- 
iler at  the  places  marked  with  the  dotted  lines  a  b  and  c  d,'264 
the  space  from  a  to  c  being  left  open,  and  the  mantle  passed 
by  that  means  over  the  head.  At  d  g  there  was  commonly  a 
short  sleeve  (h),  which  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm, 
but  the  right  arm  was  left  free,  the  mantle  falling  on  either 
side  of  it.  Sometimes,  besides  the  flaps,  the  mantle  seems  to 
have  had  two  pointed  wings  attached  to  the  shoulders  {afb 
and  ceh  in  the  illustration),  which  were  made  to  fall  over  in 
front.  Occasionally  there  was  worn  above  the  chasuble  a 
broad  diagonal  belt  ornamented  with  a  deep  fringe,  and  some- 
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times  there  depended  at  the  back  of  the  dress  a  species  of  large 
hood.265 

The  special  royal  head-dress  was  a  tall  mitre  or  tiara,  which 
at  first  took  the  shape  of  the  head,  but  rose  above  it  to  a  cer- 
tain height  in  a  gracefully  curved  line,  when  it  was  covered  in 
with  a  top,  flat,  like  that  of  a  hat,  but  having  a  projection  tow- 
ards the  centre,  which  rose  up  into  a  sort  of  apex,  or  peak, 
not  however  pointed,  but  either  rounded  or  squared  off.  The 
tiara  was  generally  ornamented  with  a  succession  of  bands, 
between  which  were  commonly  patterns  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate. Ordinarily  the  lowest  band,  instead  of  running  parallel 
with  the  others,  rose  with  a  gentle  curve  towards  the  front, 
allowing  room  for  a  large  rosette  over  the  forehead,  and  for 
other  similar  ornaments.  If  we  may  trust  the  representations 
on  the  enamelled  bricks,  supported  as  they  are  to  some  extent 
by  the  tinted  reliefs,  we  may  say  that  the  tiara  was  of  three 
colors,  red,  yellow,  and  white.266  The  red  and  white  alter- 
nated in  broad  bands ;  the  ornaments  upon  them  were  yellow, 
being  probably  either  embroidered  on  the  material  of  the  head- 
dress in  threads  of  gold,  or  composed  of  thin  gold  plates  which 
may  have  been  sown  on.  The  general  material  of  the  tiara 
is  likely  to  have  been  cloth  or  felt ;  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
metal,  if  the  deep  crimson  tint  of  the  bricks  and  the  reliefs 
is  true.     [PI.  CXII,.  Fig.  4.] 

In  the  early  sculptures  the  tiara  is  more  depressed  than  in 
the  later,  and  it  is  also  less  richly  ornamented.  It  has  seldom 
more  than  two  bands,  viz. ,  a  narrow  one  at  top,  and  at  bot- 
tom a  broader  curved  one,  rising  towards  the  front.  To  this 
last  are  attached  two  long  strings  or  lappets,  which  fall  be- 
hind the  monarch's  back  to  a  level  with  his  elbow.  [PI.  CXIIL, 
Fig.  1.] 

Another  head-dress  which  the  monarch  sometimes  wore  was 
a  sort  of  band  or  fillet.  This  was  either  elevated  in  front  and 
ornamented  with  a  single  rosette,  like  the  lowest  band  of  the 
tiara,  or  else  of  uniform  width  and  patterned  along  its  whole 
course.267  In  either  case  there  depended  from  it,  on  each  side 
of  the  back  hair,  a  long  ribbon  or  streamer,  fringed  at  the  end, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  delicate  pattern.  [PI.  CXIIL, 
Fig.  2.] 

The  monarch's  feet  were  protected  by  sandals  or  shoes.  In 
the  early  sculptures  sandals  only  a])} tear  in  use.  shoes  being 
unknown208  (as  it  would  seem)  until  the  time  of  Sennacherib. 
The  sandals  worn  were  of  two  kinds.     The  simplest  sort  had  a 
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very  thin  sole  and  a  small  cap  for  the  heel,  made  apparently 
of  a  number  of  strips  of  leather ,269  sewn  together.  It  was  held 
in  place  by  a  loop  over  the  great-toe,  attached  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  sole,  and  by  a  string  which  was  laced  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  instep,  and  then  tied  in  a  bow.  [PL  CXIIL, 
Fig.  4.] 

The  other  kind  of  sandal  had  a  very  different  sort  of  sole ;  it 
was  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  at  the  heel,  from 
which  it  gradually  tapered  to  the  toe.  Attached  to  this  was 
an  upper  leather  which  protected  the  heel  and  the  whole  of 
the  side  of  the  foot,  but  left  the  toes  and  the  instep  exposed. 
A  loop  fastened  to  the  sole270  received  the  great-toe,  and  at 
the  point  where  the  loop  was  inserted  two  straps  were  also 
made  fast,  which  were  then  carried  on  either  side  the  great- 
toe  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  where  they  crossed  each  other, 
and,  passing  twice  through  rings  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
upper  leather,  were  finally  fastened,  probably  by  a  buckle,  at 
the  top  of  the  instep.     [PL  CXIII.,  Fig.  6.] 

The  shoe  worn  by  the  later  kings  was  of  a  coarse  and  clumsy 
make,  very  much  rounded  at  the  toe,  patterned  with  rosettes, 
crescents,  and  the  like,  and  (apparently)  laced  in  front.  In 
this  respect  it  differed  from  the  shoe  of  the  queen,  which 
will  be  represented  presently,271  and  also  from  the  shoes  worn 
by  the  tribute-bearers.     [PL  CXIII.,  Fig.  5.] 

The  accessory  portions  of  the  royal  costume  were  chiefly 
bolts,  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  earrings.  Besides  the 
belt  round  the  waist,  in  which  two  or  three  highly  ornamented 
daggers  were  frequently  thrust,  and  the  broad  fringed  cross- 
belt,  of  which  mention  was  made  above,272  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch wore  a  narrow  cross-belt  passing  across  his  right  shoulder, 
from  which  his  sword  hung  at  his  left  side.  This  belt  was 
sometimes  patterned  with  rosettes.  It  was  worn  over  the 
front  flap  of  the  chasuble,  but  under  the  back  flap,  and  was 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  broad  fringed  belt,  which  was 
passed  over  the  right  arm  and  head  so  as  to  fall  across  the  left 
shoulder. 

The  royal  necklaces  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  consisted 
merely  of  one  or  more  strings  of  long  lozenge-shaped  beads 
slightly  chased,  and  connected  by  small  links,  ribbed  perpen- 
dicularly. [PL  CXIII.,  Fig.  7.]  The  other  kind  was  a  band  or 
collar,  perhaps  of  gold,  on  which  were  hung  a  number  of  sa« 
cred  emblems:  as  the  crescent  or  emblem  of  the  Moon-God, 
Sin ;  the  four-rayed  disk,  the  emblem  of  the  Sun-God,  Shamas ; 
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the  six-rayed  or  eight-rayed  disk,  the  emblem  of  Gula,  the 
Sun-Goddess;  the  horned  cap,  perhaps  the  emblem  of  the 
king's  guardian  genius ;  and  the  double  or  triple  bolt,  which 
was  the  emblem  of  Vul,  the  god  of  the  atmosphere.  This  sa- 
cred collar  was  a  part  of  the  king's  civil  and  not  merely  of  his 
sacerdotal  dress ;  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  some- 
times worn  when  the  king  was  merely  receiving  prisoners.273 
[PI.  CXIIL,  Fig.  8.] 

The  monarch  wore  a  variety  of  armlets.  The  most  common 
was  a  plain  bar  of  a  single  twist,  the  ends  of  which  slightly 
overlapped  each  other.  A  more  elegant  kind  was  similar  to 
this,  except  that  the  bar  terminated  in  animal  heads  carefully 
wrought,  among  which  the  heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  ducks 
were  "the  most  common.  A  third  sort  has  the  appearance  of 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  long  strings  or  wires,  confined 
at  intervals  of  less  than  an  inch  by  cross  bands  at  right  angles 
to  the  wires.  This  sort  was  carried  round  the  arm  twice,  and 
even  then  its  ends  overlapped  considerably.  It  is  probable 
that  all  the  armlets  were  of  metal,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
the  last  was  given  to  it  by  the  workman  in  imitation  of  an 
earlier  and  ruder  armlet  of  worsted  or  leather.  [PI.  CXI V. , 
Fig.  1.] 

The  bracelets  of  the  king,  like  his  armlets,  were  sometimes 
mere  bars  of  metal,  quite  plain  and  without  ornament.  More 
often,  however,  they  were  ribbed  and  adorned  with  a  large 
rosette  at  the  centre.  Sometimes,  instead  of  one  simple 
rosette,  we  see  three  double  rosettes,  between  which  project 
small  points,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  spear.  Occasionally 
these  double  rosettes  appear  to  be  set  on  the  surface  of  a  broad 
bar,  which  is  chased  so  as  to  represent  brickwork.  In  no  case 
can  we  see  how  the  bracelets  were  fastened ;  perhaps  they 
were  elastic,  and  were  slipped  over  the  hand.274  [PI.  CXIV., 
Fig.  3.] 

Specimens  of  royal  earrings  have  been  already  given  in  an 
earlier  chapter  of  this  volume.275  The  most  ordinary  form  in 
the  more  ancient  times  was  a  long  drop,  which  was  sometimes 
delicately  chased.276  Another  common  kind  was  an  incom- 
plete Maltese  cross,  one  arm  of  the  four  being  left  out  because 
it  would  have  interfered  with  the  ear.  [PI.  CXIV.,  Fig.  2.]  In 
later  times  there  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  details ;  but 
the  drop  and  the  cross  were  always  favorite  features. 

When  the  monarch  went  out  to  the  hunt  or  to  the  battle,  he 
laid  aside  such  ornaments  as  encumbered  him,  reserving  how 
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ever  his  earrings,  bracelets,  and  armlets,  and  then,  stripping 
off  his  upper  dress  or  chasuble,  appeared  in  the  under  robe 
which  has  been  already  described.277  This  robe  was  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  broad  cincture  or  girdle,  outside  of  which 
was  worn  a  narrowish  belt  wherein  daggers  were  often  thrust. 
In  early  times  this  cincture  seems  to  have  been  fastened  by  a 
ribbon  with  long  streaming  ends,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
in  the  Nimrud  sculptures.  At  the  same  period  the  monarch 
often  wore,  when  he  hunted  or  went  out  to  battle,  a  garment 
which  might  have  been  called  an  apron,  if  it  had  not  been 
worn  behind  instead  of  in  front.  This  was  generally  patterned 
and  fringed  very  richly,  besides  being  ornamented  with  one  or 
more  long  pendent  tassels.    [PL  CXIV.,  Fig.  4.] 

The  sacerdotal  dress  of  the  king,  or  that  which  he  commonly 
wore  when  engaged  in  the  rites  of  his  religion,  differed  con- 
siderably from  his  ordinary  costume.  His  inner  garment,  in 
'leed,  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  long  gown  with  a  fringe 
descending  to  the  ankles;  but  this  was  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed under  an  ample  outer  robe,  which  was  closely  wrapped 
round  the  form  and  kept  in  place  by  a  girdle.  A  deep  fringe, 
arranged  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  and  carried  round 
the  robe  in  curved  sweeps  at  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  line, 
is  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  dress,  which  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  manner  in  which  it  confines  and  conceals  the 
left  arm,  while  the  right  is  left  free  and  exposed  to  view.  A 
representation  of  a  king  thus  apparelled  will  be  found  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  work,278  taken  from  a  statue  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  peculiar  in  having  the  head  uncovered, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  implement  borne  in  the  right  hand.  It 
is  also  incomplete  as  a  representation,  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  front  of  the  breast  is  occupied  by  an  inscription.  Other 
examples279  show  that  the  tiara  was  commonly  worn  as  a  part 
of  the  sacerdotal  costume ;  that  the  sacred  collar  28°  adorned 
the  breast,  necklaces  the  neck,  and  bracelets  the  two  arms; 
while  in  the  belt,  which  was  generally  to  some  extent  knotted, 
were  borne  two  or  three  daggers.  The  mace  seems  to  have 
been  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  costume,  and  was  always 
grasped  just  below  its  head  by  the  left  hand. 

We  have  but  one  representation  of  an  Assyrian  queen. 
Despite  the  well-known  stories  of  Semiramis  and  her  manifold 
exploits,  it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrians  secluded  their  fe- 
males with  as  rigid  and  watchful  a  jealousy  as  modern  Turks 
or  Persians.     The  care  taken  with  respect  to  the  direction  of 
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the  passages  in  the  royal  hareem  has  been  noticed  already.281 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  thus  indicated,  and 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Oriental  habits,  that  neither  in  in- 
scriptions 282  nor  in  sculptured  representations  do  the  Assyrians 
allow  their  women  to  make  more  than  a  most  rare  and  occa- 
sional appearance.  Fortunately  for  us,  their  jealousy  was 
sometimes  relaxed  to  a  certain  extent;  and  in  one  scene,  re- 
covered from  the  debris  of  an  Assyrian  palace  '2vi  we  are  enabled 
to  contemplate  at  once  the  domestic  life  of  the  monarch  and 
the  attire  and  even  the  features  of  his  consort. 

It  appears  that  in  the  private  apartments,  while  the  king, 
like  the  Romans  and  the  modern  Orientals,  reclined  upon  a 
couch  leaning  his  weight  partly  upon  his  left  elbow,284  and  hav- 
ing his  right  arm  free  and  disposable,  her  majesty  the  queen 
sat  in  a  chair  of  state  by  the  couch's  side,  near  its  foot,  and 
facing  her  lord.  [PI.  CX V. ,  Fig.  1.  ]  Two  eunuchs  provided  with 
large  fans  were  in  attendance  upon  the  monarch,  and  the 
same  number  waited  upon  the  queen,  standing  behind  her 
chair.  Her  majesty,  whose  hair  was  arranged  nearly  like 
that  of  her  royal  consort,  wore  upon  her  head  a  band  or  fillet 
having  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  crown  of  towers, 
such  as  encircles  the  brow  of  Cybele  on  Greek  coins  and  stat- 
ues. Her  dress  was  a  long-sleeved  gown  reaching  from  the 
neck  to  the  feet,  flounced  and  trimmed  at  the  bottom  in  an  elab- 
orate way,  and  elsewhere  patterned  with  rosettes,  over  which 
she  wore  a  fringed  tunic  or  frock  descending  half-way  between 
the  knees  and  the  feet.  [PL  CXV.,  Fig.  3.]  In  addition  to  these 
two  garments,  she  wore  upon  her  back  and  shoulders  a  light 
cloak  or  cape,  patterned  (like  the  rest  of  her  dress)  with  ro- 
settes and  edged  with  a  deep  fringe.  Her  feet  were  encased  in 
shoes  of  a  clumsy  make,  also  patterned.  Her  ornaments,  be- 
sides the  crown  upon  her  head,  were  earrings,  a  necklace,  and 
bracelets.  Her  hair  was  cushioned,  and  adorned  with  a  dra- 
pery which  hung  over  the  back.  Her  feet  rested  on  a  hand 
some  footstool,  also  cushioned. 

On  the  slab  from  which  this  description  is  taken  the  royal 
pair  seem  to  be  retreshing  themselves  with  wine.  Each  sup 
ports  on  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand  a  saucer  op 
shallow  drinking-cup,  probably  of  some  precious  metal  which 
they  raise  to  their  lips  simultaneously,  as  if  they  were  pledg 
ing  one  another.  The  scene  of  the  entertainment  is  the  palace 
garden;  for  trees  grow  on  either  side  of  the  main  figures, 
while  over  their  heads  a  vine  hangs  its  festoons  and  its  rich 
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Impression  of  ancient  Assyrian  cylinder,  in  serpentine. 


King  and  attendants,  on  enamelled  brick  (from  Nimrud). 
Fig.  2. 


Assyrian  vases,  amphora,  &c.  (after  Birch). 
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clusters.  By  the  side  of  the  royal  couch,  and  in  front  of  the 
queen,  is  a  table  covered  with  a  table-cloth,  on  which  are  a 
small  box  or  casket,  a  species  of  shallow  bowl  which  may  have 
held  incense  or  perfume  of  some  kind,  and  a  third  article  fre- 
quently seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  king,  but  of  whose  use 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture.  At  the  couch's  head 
stands  another  curious  article,  a  sort  of  tall  vase  surmounted 
by  a  sugarloaf,  which  probably  represents  an  altar.  The  king 
bears  in  his  left  hand  the  lotus  or  sacred  flower,  while  the 
queen  holds  in  hers  what  looks  like  a  modern  fan.  All  the 
lower  part  of  the  monarch's  person  is  concealed  beneath  a  cov- 
erlet, which  is  plain,  except  that  it  has  tassels  at  the  corners 
and  an  embroidered  border. 

The  officers  in  close  attendance  upon  the  monarch  varied  ac- 
cording to  his  employment.  In  war  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  charioteer,  his  shield-bearer  or  shield-bearers,  his  groom, 
his  quiver-bearer,  his  mace-bearer,  and  sometimes  by  his  par- 
as'ol-bearer.  In  peace  the  parasol-bearer  is  always  represented 
as  in  attendance,  except  in  hunting  expeditions,  or  where  he  is 
replaced  by  a  fan-bearer.  The  parasol,  which  exactly  resem- 
bled that  still  in  use  throughout  the  East,  was  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  monarch.  [PI.  CXVL,  Fig.  1.]  It  had  a  tall 
and  thick  pole,  which  the  bearer  grasped  with  both  his  hands, 
and  in  the  early  times  a  somewhat  small  circular  top.  Under 
the  later  kings  the  size  of  the  head  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  curtain  or  flap  was  attached,  which, 
falling  from  the  edge  of  the  parasol,  more  effectually  protected 
the  monarch  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  head  of  the  parasol 
was  fringed  with  tassels,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pole 
commonly  terminated  in  a  flower  or  other  ornament.  In  the 
later  time  both  the  head  and  the  curtain  which  depended  from 
it  were  richly  patterned.  If  we  may  trust  the  remains  of  color 
upon  the  Khorsabad  sculptures,  the  tints  preferred  were  red 
and  white,  which  alternated  in  bands  upon  the  parasol  as  upon 
the  royal  tiara. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  dress  or  quality 
of  the  royal  attendants.  Except  the  groom,  the  charioteer, 
and  the  shield-bearers,  they  were  in  the  early  times  almost  in- 
variably eunuchs;  but  the  later  kings  seem  to  have  preferred 
eunuchs  for  the  offices  of  parasol-bearer  and  fan-bearer  only. 
The  dress  of  the  eunuchs  is  most  commonly  a  long  fringed 
gown,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  very  short 
sleeves,  and  a  broad  belt  or  girdle  confining  the  gown  at  the 
19 
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waist.  Sometimes  they  have  a  cross-belt  also;  and  occasion 
ally  both  this  and  the  girdle  round  the  waist  are  richly 
fringed. m  The  eunuchs  commonly  wear  earrings,  and  some- 
times armlets  and  bracelets;  in  a  few  instances  they  have 
their  necks  adorned  with  necklaces,  and  their  long  dresses 
elaborately  patterned.286  Their  heads  are  either  bare,287  or  at 
most  encircled  with  a  fillet. 

A  peculiar  physiognomy  is  assigned  to  this  class  of  persons 
— the  forehead  low,  the  nose  small  and  rounded,  the  lips  full, 
the  chin  large  and  double,  the  cheeks  bloated.  [PI.  CXV., 
Fig.  2.]  They  are  generally  represented  as  shorter  and  stouter 
than  the  other  Assyrians.  Though  placed  in  confidential  situa- 
tions about  the  person  of  the  monarch,  they  seem  not  to  have 
held  very  high  or  important  offices.  The  royal  Vizier  is  never  a 
eunuch,  and  eunuchs  are  rarely  seen  among  the  soldiers ;  they 
are  scribes,  cooks,  musicians,  perhaps  priests;288  they  are 
grooms-in-waiting,  huntsmen,  parasol-bearers,  and  fan-bear- 
ers; but  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  they  had  the  same 
power  in  Assyria  which  they  have  commonly  possessed  in  the 
more  degraded  of  the  Oriental  monarchies.  It  is  perhaps  a 
sound  interpretation  of  the  name  Eabsaris  in  Scripture  to  un- 
derstand it  as  titular,  not  appellative,289  and  to  translate  it 
"  the  Chief  Eunuch  "  or  "  the  Master  of  the  Eunuchs;  "  and  if 
so,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  employment  by  one  Assyrian 
king  of  a  person  of  this  class  on  an  embassy  to  a  petty  sover- 
eign :  but  the  sculptures  are  far  from  bearing  out  the  notion 
that  eunuchs  held  the  same  high  position  in  the  Assyrian 
court  as  they  have  since  held  generally  in  the  East,290  where 
they  have  not  only  continually  filled  the  highest  offices  of 
state,  but  have  even  attained  to  sovereign  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  special  charge  seems  rather  to  have  been  the 
menial  offices  about  the  person  of  the  monarch,  which  imply 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  those  to  whom  they  are  entrusted, 
but  not  submission  to  their  influence  in  the  conduct  of  state 
affairs.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  instead  of  becoming 
more  influential  as  time  went  on,  they  appear  to  have  beet  tmc 
less  so;  in  the  later  sculptures  the  royal  attendants  are  far  less 
generally  eunuchs  than  in  the  earlier  ones;291  and  the  differ- 
ence is  most  marked  in  the  more  important  offices.202 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Chief  Eunuch  is  represented 
upon  the  sculptures.  Perhaps  we  may  recognize  him  in  an  at- 
tendant, who  commonly  bears  a  fan,  but  whose  special  badge 
of  office  is  a  long  fringed  scarf  or  band,  which  hangs  down 
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below  his  middle  both  before  him  and  behind  him,  being  passed 
over  the  left  shoulder.  [PI.  CXVL,  Fig.  2.]  This  officer  ap- 
pears, in  one  bas-relief,  alone  in  front  of  the  king;  in 
another,  he  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Vizier,  level  with 
him,  facing  the  king  as  he  drinks;  in  a  third,  he  receives  pris- 
oners after  a  battle;  while  in  another  part  of  the  same  sculpt- 
ure he  is  in  the  king's  camp  preparing  the  table  for  his  mas- 
ter's supper.  There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  ornamentation 
about  his  dress,  which  otherwise  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
inferior  royal  attendants,  consisting  of  a  long  fringed  gown  or 
robe,  a  girdle  fringed  or  plain,  a  cross-belt  generally  fringed, 
and  the  scarf  already  described.  His  head  and  feet  are  gener- 
ally bare,  though  sometimes  the  latter  are  protected  by  san- 
dals.298  He  is  found  only  upon  the  sculptures  of  the  early 
period. 

Among  the  officers  who  have  free  access  to  the  royal  person, 
there  is  one  who  stands  out  with  such  marked  prominence 
from  the  rest  that  he  has  been  properly  recognized  as  the 
Grand  Vizier  or  prime -minister'294 — at  once  the  chief  counsellor 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  man  whose  special  business  it  was  to 
signify  and  execute  his  will.  The  dress  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
is  more  rich  than  that  of  any  other  person  except  the  mon- 
arch;296 and  there  are  certain  portions  of  his  apparel  which  he 
and  the  king  have  alone  the  privilege  of  wearing.  These  are, 
principally,  the  tasselled  apron  and  the  fringed  band  depend- 
ing from  the  fillet,  the  former  of  which  is  found  in  the  early 
period  only,293  while  the  latter  belongs  to  no  particular  time, 
but  throughout  the  whole  series  of  sculptures  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  royal  or  quasi-royal  authority.  To  these  two  may  be 
added  the  long  ribbon  or  scarf,  with  double  streamers  at  the 
ends,  which  depended  from,  and  perhaps  fastened,  the  belt 297 
—a  royal  ornament  worn  also  by  the  Vizier  in  at  least  one  rep- 
resentation.298   [PI.  CXVL,  Fig.  3.] 

The  chief  garment  of  the  Vizier  is  always  a  long  fringed 
robe,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  This  is  generally 
trimmed  with  embroidery  at  the  top,  round  the  sleeves,  and 
round  the  bottom.  It  is  either  seen  to  be  confined  by  a  broad 
belt  round  the  waist,  or  else  is  covered  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees  by  two  falls  of  a  heavy  and  deep  fringe.  In  this  latter 
case,  a  broad  cross-belt  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the 
upper  fall  of  fringe  hangs  from  the  cross-belt.  A  fillet  is  worn 
upon  the  head,  which  is  often  highly  ornamented. m  The  feet 
are  sometimes  bare,  but  more  often  are  protected  by  sandals, 
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or  (as  in  the  accompanying  representation)  by  embroidered 
shoes.  Earrings  adorn  the  ears ;  bracelets,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  armlets,  the  arms.  A  sword  is  generally  worn  at 
the  left  side. 

The  Vizier  is  ordinarily  represented  in  one  of  two  attitudes. 
Either  he  stands  with  his  two  hands  joined  in  front  of  him,  the 
right  hand  in  the  left,  and  the  fingers  not  clasped,  but  left 
loose — the  ordinary  attitude  of  passive  and  respectful  atten- 
tion, in  which  officers  who  carry  nothing  await  the  orders  of 
the  king, — or  he  has  the  right  arm  raised,  the  elbow  bent,  and 
the  right  hand  brought  to  a  level  with  his  mouth,  while  the 
left  hand  rests  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword  worn  at  his  left  side. 
[PI.  CXVIL,  Fig.  1.]  In  this  latter  case  it  may  be  presumed 
that  we  have  the  attitude  of  conversation,  as  in  the  former  we 
have  that  of  attentive  listening.  When  the  Vizier  assumes 
this  energetic  posture  he  is  commonly  either  introducing  pris- 
oners or  bringing  in  spoil  to  the  king.  When  he  is  quiescent, 
he  stands  before  the  throne  to  receive  the  king's  orders,  or 
witnesses  the  ceremony  with  which  it  was  usual  to  conclude  a 
successful  hunting  expedition. 

The  pre-eminent  rank  and  dignity  of  this  officer  is  shown, 
not  only  by  his  partich  .tion  in  the  insignia  of  royal  authority, 3j0 
but  also  and  very  clearly  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  is  present, 
no  one  ever  intervenes  between  him  and  the  king.  He  has  the 
undisputed  right  of  precedence,  so  that  he  is  evidently  the  first 
subject  of  the  crown.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  seen  addressing  the 
monarch.  He  does  not  always  accompany  the  king  on  his 
military  expeditions  ;  but  when  he  attends  them,  he  still 
maintains  his  position,301  having  a  dignity  greater  than  that  of 
any  general,  and  so  taking  the  entire  direction  of  the  prisoners 
and  of  the  spoil. 

The  royal  fan-bearers  were  two  in  number.  They  were 
invariably  eunuchs.  Their  ordinary  position  was  behind  the 
monarch,  on  whom  they  attended  alike  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life  and  in  religious  and  civil  ceremonies.  On  some 
occasions,  however,  one  of  the  two  was  privileged  to  leave  lis 
station  behind  the  king's  chair  or  throne,  and,  advancing  in 
front,  to  perform  certain  functions  before  the  face  of  his  mast  er. 
He  handed  his  master  the  sacred  cup,  and  waited  to  receive  it 
back,802  at  the  same  time  diligently  discharging  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  office  by  keeping  up  a  current  of  air  and  chasing 
away  those  plagues  of  the  East— the  flies.  The  l'an  bearer  thus 
privileged  wears  always  the  long  tasselled  scarf,  which  seems 
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to  have  been  a  badge  of  office,  and  may  not  improbably  mark 
him  for  the  chief  Eunuch.858  In  the  absence  of  the  Vizier,  or 
s<  onetimes  in  subordination  to  him,304  he  introduced  the  tribute- 
bearers  to  the  king,  reading  out  their  names  and  titles  from  a 
scroll  or  tablet  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  [PI.  CXVIL, 
Fig.  2.] 

The  fan  carried  by  these  attendants  seems  in  most  instances 
to  have  been  made  of  feathers.  It  had  a  shortish  handle,  which 
was  generally  more  or  less  ornamented,  and  frequently  termi- 
nated in  the  head  of  a  ram  or  other  animal.  [PL  CXVIII., 
Fig.  l.J  The  feathers  were  sometimes  of  great  length,  and 
bent  gracefully  by  their  own  weight,  as  they  were  pointed 
sla  atingly  towards  the  monarch.  Occasionally  a  comparatively 
short  fan  was  used,  and  the  feathers  were  replaced  by  a  sort  of 
brush,  which  may  have  been  made  of  horse-hair,  or  possibly  of 
some  vegetable  fibre.305 

The  other  attendants  on  the  monarch  require  no  special 
notice.  With  regard  to  their  number,  however,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  although  the  sculptures  generally  do  not  repre- 
sent them  as  very  numerous,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  amounted  to  several  hundreds.  The  enormous  size  of  the 
palaces  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  accounted  for:  and  in  one 
sculpture  of  an  exceptional  character,  where  the  artist  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  representing  his  subject  in  full,  we  can  count 
above  seventy  attendants  present  with  the  monarch  at  one 
time.808  Of  these  less  than  one-half  are  eunuchs;  and  these 
wear  the  long  robe  with  the  fringed  belt  and  cross-belt.  The 
other  attendants  wear  in  many  cases  the  same  costume ;  some- 
times, however,  they  are  dressed  in  a  tunic  and  greaves,  like 
the  soldiers.307 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  court  ceremonial  of  the 
Assyrians  was  stately  and  imposing.  The  monarch  seems 
indeed  not  to  have  affected  that  privacy  and  seclusion  which 
forms  a  predominant  feature  of  the  ceremonial  observed  in 
most  ( Oriental  monarchies.308  He  showed  himself  very  freely  to 
his  subjects  on  many  occasions.  He  superintended  in  person 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  works.309  In  war  and  in  the 
chase  he  rode  in  an  open  chariot,  never  using  a  litter,  though 
litters  were  not  unknown  to  the  Assyrians.  In  his  expeditions 
he  would  often  descend  from  his  chariot,  and  march  or  fight  on 
f  <  m  >t  like  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  But  though  thus  familiar- 
izing the  multitude  with  his  features  and  appearance,  he  was 
far  from  allowing  familiarity  of  address.     Both  in  peace  and 
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war  he  was  attended  by  various  officers  of  state,  and  no  one 
had  speech  of  him  except  through  them.  It  would  even  seem 
as  if  two  persons  only  were  entitled  to  open  a  conversation  with 
him — the  Vizier  and  the  Chief  Eunuch.  When  he  received 
them,  he  generally  placed  himself  upon  his  throne,  sitting, 
while  they  stood  to  address  him.  It  is  strongly  indicative  of 
the  haughty  pride  of  these  sovereigns  that  they  carried  with 
them  in  their  distant  expeditions  the  cumbrous  thrones310 
whereon  they  were  wont  to  sit  when  they  dispensed  justice  or 
received  homage.  On  these  thrones  they  sat,  in  or  near  their 
fortified  camps,  when  the  battle  or  the  siege  was  ended,  and 
thus  sitting  they  received  in  state  the  spoil  and  the  prisoners. 
Behind  them  on  such  occasions  were  the  two  fan-bearers,  while 
near  at  hand  were  guards,  scribes,  grooms,  and  other  attend- 
ants. In  their  palace  halls  undoubtedly  the  ceremonial  used 
was  stricter,  grander,  and  more  imposing.  The  sculptures, 
however,  furnish  no  direct  evidence  on  this  point,  for  there  is 
j  10  thing  to  mark  the  scene  of  the  great  processional  pieces. 

In  the  pseudo-history  of  Ctesias,  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
represented  as  voluptuaries  of  the  extremest  kind,  who  passed 
their  whole  lives  within  the  palace,  in  the  company  of  their 
concubines  and  their  eunuchs,  indulging  themselves  in  perpetual 
ease,  pleasure,  and  luxury.311  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
warlike  character  of  so  many  monarchs  gives  the  lie  to  these 
statements,  so  far  as  they  tax  the  Assyrian  kings  with  sloth  and 
idleness.31'2  It  remains  to  examine  the  charge  of  over-addiction 
to  sensual  delights,  especially  to  those  of  the  lowest  and  grossest 
description.  Now  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  real  evidence,  the  Assyrian  kings  appear  as  monog- 
amists. In  the  inscription  on  the  god  Nebo,  the  artist  dedi- 
cates his  statue  "to  his  lord  Vol-lush  (?)  and  his  lady,  Sam- 
muramnv'313  In  the  solitary  sculptured  representation  of  the 
private  life  of  the  king,314  he  is  seen  in  the  company  of  one 
female  only.  Even  in  the  very  narrative  of  Ctesias,  Ninus  has 
but  one  wife,  Semiramis  ;315  and  Sardanapalus,  notwithstanding 
his  many  concubines,  has  but  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.310  It  is  not  intended  to  press  these  arguments  to  an 
extreme,  or  to  assume,  on  the  strength  of  them,  that  the  Assyr- 
ian monarchs  were  really  faithful  to  one  woman.  They  may 
have  had-  -nay,  it  is  probable  that  they  had — a  certain  number 
of  concubines;  but  there  is  really  not  the  least  ground  for 
believing  that  they  carried  concubinage  to  an  excess,  or  over- 
stepped in  this  respect  the  practice  of  the  best  Eastern  sever 
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eigna     At  any   rate  they  were  not  the  voluptuaries  which 
Ctesias  represented   them.    A  considerable  portion  of  their 
lives  was  passed  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war;  and  their 
peaceful  hours,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  sloth  and  luxury  in 
the  retirement  of  the  palace,  were  chiefly  employed,  as  we 
shall  presently  sec,  in  active  and  manly  exercises  in  the  field, 
which  involved  much  exertion  and  no  small  personal  peril. 
•    The  favorite  occupation  of  the  king  in  peace  was  the  chase 
of  the  lion.     In  the  early  times  he  usually  started  on  a  hunt- 
in-  expedition  in  his  chariot,  dressed  as  when  he  went  out 
to  war,  and   attended   by  his   charioteer,  some  swordsmen, 
and  a  groom  holding  a  led   horse.     He   carried  a  bow  and 
arrows,  a  sword,  one  or  two  daggers,  and  a  spear,  which  last 
stood  in  a  rest  made  for  it  at  the  back  of  the  chariot.317    Two 
quivers,  each  containing  an  axe  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
arrows,  hung  from  the  chariot  transversely  across  its  right 
side,  while  a  shield  armed  with  teeth  was  suspended  behind. 
When  a  lion  was  found,  the  king  pursued  it  in  his  chariot,  let- 
ting fly  his  arrows  as  he  w^ent,  and  especially  seeking  to 
pierce  the  animal  about  the  heart  and  head.     Sometimes  he 
transfixed  the  beast  with  three  or  four  shafts  before  it  suc- 
cumbed.    Occasionally  the  lion  attacked  him  in  his  chariot, 
and  was  met  with  spear  and  shield,818  or  with  a  fresh  arrow, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  or  the  monarch's 
preference  for  one  or  the  other  weapon.     On  rare  occasions 
the  monarch  descended  to  the  ground,  and  fought  on  foot.     He 
would  then  engage  the  lion  in  close  combat  with  no  other 
weapon  but  a  short  sword,  which  he  strove  to  plunge,  and 
often  plunged,  into  his  heart.     [PI.  CXVIIL,  Fig.  2.] 

In  the  later  time,  though  the  chariot  was  still  employed  to 
some  extent  in  the  lion-hunts,  it  appears  to  have  been  far  more 
usual  for  the  king  to  enjoy  the  sport  on  foot.  He  carried  a 
straight  sword,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  formidable 
weapon ;  it  was  strong,  very  broad,  and  two  feet  or  a  little 
more  in  length.  Two  attendants  waited  closely  upon  the 
monarch,  one  of  whom  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  while  the 
other  was  commonly  provided  with  one  or  two  spears.  From 
these  attendants  the  king  took  the  bow  or  spear  at  pleasure, 
usually  commencing  the  attack  with  his  arrows,  and  finally 
despatching  the  spent  animal  with  sword  or  spear,  as  he 
deemed  best.  Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  the  spearman 
in  attendance  carried  also  a  shield,  and  held  both  spear  and 
shield   in  advance   of   his   master  to  protect   him  from  th<« 
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animal's  spring.319  Generally  the  monarch  faced  the  danger 
Avith  no  such  protection,  and  received  the  brute  on  his  sword, 
or  thrust  him  through  with  his  pike.  [Fl.  CXVIIL,  Fig.  :',-. 
PL  CXIX.,  Fig.  l.j  Perhaps  the  sculptures  exaggerate  the 
danger  which  he  affronted  at  such  moments:  but  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  there  was  not  a  good  deal  of  peril  in- 
curred in  these  hand-to-hand  contests.820 

Two  modes  of  hunting  the  king  of  beasts  were  followed  at  • 
this  time.  Either  he  was  sought  in  his  native  haunts,  which 
were  then,  as  now,  the  reedy  coverts  by  the  side  of  the  canals 
and  great  streams;  or  he  was  procured  beforehand,  conveyed 
to  the  hunting-ground,  and  there  turned  out  before  the 
hunters.  In  the  former  case  the  monarch  took  the  field  ac- 
companied by  his  huntsmen  and  beaters  on  horse  and  foot, 
these  last  often  holding  dogs  in  leash,  which,  apparently,  were 
used  only  to  discover  and  arouse  the  game,  but  were  not 
slipped  at  it  when  started.  No  doubt  the  hunt  was  sometimes 
entirely  on  the  land,  the  monarch  accompanying  his  beaters 
along  one  or  other  of  the  two  banks  of  a  canal  or  stream. 
But  a  different  plan  is  known  to  have  been  adopted  on  some 
occasions.  Disposing  his  beaters  to  the  right  and  left  upon 
both  banks,  the  monarch  with  a  small  band  of  attendants 
would  take  ship,  and,  while  his  huntsmen  sought  to  start  the 
game  on  either  side,  he  would  have  himself  rowed  along  so  as 
just  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  would  find  his  sport  in  at- 
tacking such  lions  as  took  the  water.  The  monarch's  place 
on  these  occasions  was  the  middle  of  the  boat.  Before  him 
and  behind  him  were  guards  armed  with  spears,  who 
were  thus  ready  to  protect  their  master,  whether  the  beast 
attacked  him  in  front  or  rear.  The  monarch  used  a  round 
bow,  like  that  commonly  carried  in  war,  and  aimed  either  at 
the  heart  or  at  the  head.  The  spearmen  presented  their 
weapons  at  the  same  time,  while  the  sides  of  the  boat  were 
also  sufficiently  high  above  the  water  to  afford  a  considerable 
protection  against  the  animal's  spring.  An  attendant  imme- 
diately behind  the  monarch  held  additional  arrows  ready  for 
him ;  and  after  piercing  the  noble  brute  with  three  or  four  of 
these  weaponSj  the  monarch  had  commonly  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  sink  down  and  expire.  The  carcass  was  then  taken 
from  the  water,  the  fore  and  hind  legs  were  lashed  together 
with  string,  and  the  beast  was  suspended  from  the  hinder  part 
of  the  boat,  where  he  hung  (^rv  the  water  just  out  of  the 
sweep  of  the  oars.8*1 
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At  oilier  times,  when  it  was  felt  that  the  natural  chase  of 
the  animal  might  afford  little  or  no  sport,  the  Assyrians  (as 
ab  ivc  stated)  called  art  to  their  assistance,  and,  having  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  lions  from  a  distance,  brought  them  in 
traps  or  cages  to  the  hunting-ground,  and  there  turned  them 
oul  before  the  monarch.  The  walls  of  the  cage  was  made  of 
thick  spars  of  wood,  with  interstices  between  them,  through 
which  the  lion  could  both  see  and  be  seen:  probably  the  top 
w  as  entirely  covered  with  boards,  and  upon  these  was  raised 
a  sort  of  low  hut  or  sentry-box,  just  large  enough  to  contain  a 
man,  who,  when  the  proper  moment  arrived,  peeped  forth 
from  his  concealment  and  cautiously  raised  the  front  of  the 
trap,  which  was  a  kind  of  drop-door  working  in  a  groove.  [PI. 
CXIX.,  Fig.  2.j  The  trap  being  thus  opened,  the  lion  stole  out, 
looking  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  confinement,  but  doubtless 
anxious  to  vent  his  spleen  on  the  first  convenient  object.  The 
king,  prepared  for  his  attack,  saluted  him,  as  he  left  his  cage, 
with  an  arrow,  and,  as  he  advanced,  with  others,  which  some- 
times stretched  him  dead  upon  the  plain,  sometimes  merely 
disabled  him,  while  now  and  then  they  only  goaded  him  to 
fury.  In  this  case  he  would  spring  at  the  royal  chariot,  clutch 
some  part  of  it,  and  in  his  agony  grind  it  between  his  teeth,832 
or  endeavor  to  reach  the  inmates  of  the  car  from  behind.323  If 
the  king  had  descended  from  the  car  to  the  plain,  the  infuriated 
beast  might  make  his  spring  at  the  royal  person,  in  which 
case  it  must  have  required  a  stout  heart  to  stand  unmoved, 
and  aim  a  fresh  arrow  at  a  vital  part  while  the  creature  was 
in  mid-air,  especially  if  (as  we  sometimes  see  represented)  a 
second  lion  was  following  close  upon  the  first,  and  would  have 
to  be  received  within  a  few  seconds.324  It  would  seem  that  the 
lions  on  some  occasions  were  not  to  be  goaded  into  making  an 
attack,  but  simply  endeavored  to  escape  by  flight.  To  pre- 
vent this,  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  double  line  of  spearmen 
and  archers  round  the  space  within  which  the  lions  were  let 
loose,  the  large  shields  of  the  front  or  spearman  line  forming 
a  sort  of  wall,  and  the  spears  a  chevaux  de  frise,  through 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  beasts  to  break.  In 
front  of  the  soldiers,  attendants  held  hounds  in  leashes,  which 
cither  by  their  baying  and  struggling  frightened  the  animals 
back,  or  perhaps  assisted  to  despatch  them.325  [PI.  CXIX. ,  Fig. 
3.  ]  The  king  meanwhile  plied  his  bow,  and  covered  the  plain 
with  carcasses,  often  striking  a  single  beast  with  five  or  six 
shafts. 
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The  number  of  lions  destroyed  at  these  royal  battues  is  very 
surprising.  In  one  representation326  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
are  seen  upon  the  field,  of  which  eleven  are  dead  and  five  se- 
riously wounded.  The  introduction  of  trapped  beasts  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  game,  which  under  the  earlier  mon- 
arohs  had  been  exceedingly  abundant,327  failed  comparatively 
under  the  later  ones,  who  therefore  imported  it  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  scarcity  was  not  al 
lowed  to  curtail  the  royal  amusement.  To  gratify  the  mon- 
arch, hunters  sought  remote  and  savage  districts,  where  the 
beast  was  still  plentiful,  and,  trapping  their  prey,  conveyed  it 
many  hundreds  of  miles  to  yield  a  momentary  pleasure  to  the 
royal  sportsman. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  with  the  boldness  shown  in  the 
lion-hunts  of  this  remote  period  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  region.  The  Arabs,  by  whom 
it  is  in  the  main  possessed,  are  a  warlike  race,  accustoms  1 
from  infancy  to  arms  and  inured  to  combat.  "  Their  hand  i* 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  them.* 
Yet  they  tremble  if  a  lion  is  but  known  to  be  near,3"28  and  can 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  be  persuaded  by  an  Euro- 
pean to  take  any  part  in  the  chase  of  so  dangerous  an  ani- 
mal.329 

The  lioness,  no  less  than  the  lion,  appears  as  a  beast  of  chase 
upon  the  sculptures.  It  seems  that  in  modern  times  she  is 
quite  as  much  feared  as  her  consort.  Indeed,  when  she  has 
laid  up  cubs,  she  is  even  thought  to  be  actually  the  more  dan- 
gerous of  the  two.33y    [PL  CXX.,  Fig.  1.] 

Next  to  the  chase  of  the  lion  and  lioness,  the  early  Assyrian 
monarchs  delighted  in  that  of  the  wild  bull.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  what  exact  species  of  animal  is  sought  to  be  expressed 
by  the  representations  upon  the  sculptures ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Aurochs  or  European  bison 
(Bos  urus  of  naturalists)  is  the  beast  intended.331  At  any  rate 
it  was  an  animal  of  such  strength  and  courage  that,  according 
to  the  Assyrian  belief,  it  ventured  to  contend  with  the  lion. 
(PL  CXX.,  Fig.  2.]  The  Assyrian  monarchs  chased  the  wild 
bull  in  their  chariots  without  dogs,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  horsemen,  who  turned  the  animals  when  they  fled,  and 
brought  them  within  the  monarch's  reach.332  [PL  CXX.,  Fig. 
3.]  The  king  then  aimed  his  arrows  at  them,  and  the  attend- 
ant horsemen,  who  were  provided  with  bows,  seem  to  have 
been  permitted  to  do  the  same.     The  bull  seldom  fell  until  he 
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had  received  a  number  of  wounds ;  and  we  sometimes  see  as 
many  asfilve  arrows  still  fixed  in  the  body  of  one  that  has 
succumbed.888  It  would  seem  that  the  bull,  when  pushed, 
would,  like  the  lion,  make  a  rush  at  the  king's  chariot,  in 
which  case  the  monarch  seized  him  by  one  of  the  horns  and 
gave  him  the  coup  cle  grdce  with  his  sword: 

The  special  zest  with  which  this  animal  was  pursued334  may 
have  arisen  in  part  from  its  scarcity.  The  Aurochs  is  wild 
and  shy ;  it  dislikes  the  neighborhood  of  man,  and  has  retired 
before  him  till  it  is  now  found  only  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania, 

<  larpathia,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  later  kings,  the  species  of  wild  cattle  previously 
hunted,  whatever  it  was,  had  disappeared  from  Assyria  alto- 
gether; at  least  this  is  the  only  probable  account  that  can  be 
.uiven  of  its  non-occurrence  in  the  later  sculptures,  more  espe- 
cially in  those  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  which 
seem  intended  to  represent  the  chase  under  every  aspect 
known  at  the  time.  We  might  therefore  presume  it  to  have 
been,  even  in  the  early  period,  already  a  somewhat  rare  ani- 
mal. And  so  we  find  in  the  Inscriptions  that  the  animal,  or 
animals,  which  appear  to  represent  wild  cattle,335  were  only 
met  with  in  outlying  districts  of  the  empire — on  the  borders  of 
Syria  and  in  the  country  about  Harran;  and  then  in  such 
small  numbers330  as  to  imply  that  even  there  they  were  not 
very  abundant. 

When  the  chase  of  the  nobler  animals — the  lion  and  the  wild 
bull— had  been  conducted  to  a  successful  issue,  the  hunters  re- 
turned in  a  grand  procession  to  the  capital,  carrying  with 
them  as  trophies  of  their  prowess  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
These  were  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  three  or  four 
being  required  to  carry  each  beast.  Having  been  brought  to 
an  appointed  spot,  they  were  arranged  side  by  side  upon  the 
ground,  the  heads  of  all  pointing  the  same  way ;  and  the  mon- 
arch, attended  by  several  of  his  principal  officers,  as  the  Vizier, 
the  Chief  Eunuch,  the  fan-bearers,  the  bow  and  mace  bearers, 
and  also  by  a  number  of  musicians,  came  to  the  place,  and  sol- 
emnly poured  a  libation  over  the  prostrate  forms,  first  how- 
ever (as  it  would  seem)  raising  the  cup  to  his  own  lips.337  It  is 
probable  that  this  ceremony  had  to  some  extent  a  religious 
character.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  commonly  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess of  their  hunting  expeditions  to  the  gods  Nin  (or  Ninip)  and 
Nergal ; 338  and  we  may  well  understand  that  a  triumphant  re- 
turn would  be  accompanied  by  a  thank-offering  to  the  great 
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protectors  under  whose  auspices  success  had  been  achieved. 
(PI.  CXX.,  Fig.  4.] 

Besides  the  wild  bull  and  the  lion,  the  Assyrians  are  known 
to  have  hunted  the  following  animals :  the  onager  or  wild  ass, 
the  stag,  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hare. 

The  chase  of  the  wild  ass  was  conducted  in  various  ways. 
The  animal  was  most  commonly  pursued  wTith  dogs.  The 
large  and  powerful  hounds  of  the  Assyrians,  of  winch  a  certain 
use  was  made  even  in  the  chase  of  the  lion,339  have  been  al- 
ready noticed ;  but  it  may  be  desirable  in  this  place  to  give  a 
fuller  account  of  them.  They  were  of  a  type  approaching  to 
that  of  our  mastiff,  being  smooth  haired,  strong  limbed,  with 
a  somewhat  heavy  head  and  neck,  small  pointed  but  drooping 
ears,340  and  a  long  tail,  which  was  bushy  and  a  little  inclined 
to  curl.  They  seem  to  have  been  very  broad  across  the  chest, 
and  altogether  better  developed  as  to  their  fore  than  as  to 
their  hind  parts,  though  even  their  hind  legs  were  tolerably 
strong  and  sinewy.  They  must  have  been  exceedingly  bold, 
if  they  really  faced  the  hunted  lion ;  and  their  pace  must  have 
been  considerable,  if  they  were  found  of  service  in  chasing  the 
wild  ass. 

The  hunters  are  represented  as  finding  the  wild  asses  in 
herds,  among  which  are  seen  a  certain  number  of  foals.  The 
king  and  his  chief  attendants  pursue  the  game  on  horseback, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  discharging  their  arrows  as 
they  go.  Hounds  also — not  now  held  in  leash,  but  free— join 
in  the  hunt,  pressing  on  the  game,  and  generally  singling  out 
some  one  individual  from  the  herd,  either  a  young  colt  or 
sometimes  a  full-grown  animal.  [PI.  CXXL,  Fig.  1.  ]  The 
horsemen  occasionally  brought  down  the  asses  with  their 
shafts.  | PI.  CXXL,  Fig.  2.]  When  their  archery  failed  of  suc- 
cess, the  chase  depended  on  the  hounds,  which  are  represented 
as  running  even  the  full-grown  animal  to  a  stand,  and  then 
worrying  him  till  the  hunters  came  up  to  give  the  last  blow. 
Considering  the  speed  of  the  full-grown  wild  ass,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  almost  impossible  to  take,841  we  may  perhaps  con- 
elude  that  the  animals  thus  run  down  by  the  hounds  were 
such  as  the  hunters  had  previously  wounded;34'2  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  heavily -made  dogs  as  the  As- 
syrian could  really  have  caught  an  unwounded  and  full-grown 
wild  ass.     LP1.  CXXL,  Fig.  3.] 

Instead  of  shooting  the  wild  ass,  or  hunting  him  to  the  death 
with  hounds,  an  endeavor  was  sometimes  made  to  take  him 
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alive.  [PL  CXXL,  Fig.  4. J  A  species  of  noose  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  means  of  two  ropes  interlaced,  which  were 
passed — how,  we  cannot  say— round  the  neck  of  the  animal, 
and  held  him  in  such  a  way  that  all  his  struggles  to  release 
himself  were  vain.  This  mode  of  capture  recalls  the  use  of 
the  lasso  by  the  South  Americans,  and  the  employment  of 
nooses  by  various  nations,  not  merely  in  hunting,  but  in  war- 
fare.848 It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  Assyrian  practice  ap- 
proached at  all  closely  to  any  of  these.  The- noose,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  It  was  not  formed 
by  means  of  a  slip-knot  at  the  end  of  a  single  cord,  but  resulted 
from  the  interlacing  of  two  ropes  one  with  the  other.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  ropes  were  got 
into  their  position.  Certainly  no  single  throw  could  have 
I  >laced  them  round  the  neck  of  the  animal  in  the  manner  rep- 
resented, nor  could  the  capture  have  been  effected,  according 
to  all  appearance,  by  a  single  hunter.  Two  persons,  at  least, 
must  have  been  required  to  combine  their  efforts — one  before 
and  one  behind  the  creature  which  it  was  designed  to  capture. 

Deer,  which  have  always  abounded  in  x\ssyria,344  were  either 
hunted  with  dogs,  or  driven  by  beaters  into  nets,  or  sometimes 
shot  with  arrows  by  sportsmen.  The  illustration  (PI.  CXXIL, 
Ki  g.  1)  represents  a  dog  in  chase  of  a  hind,  and  shows  that 
the  hounds  which  the  Assyrians  used  for  this  purpose  were  of 
the  same  breed  as  those  employed  in  the  hunt  of  the  lion  and 
of  the  wild  ass.345  In  PI.  CXXIL,  Fig.  2,  we  have  a  stricken 
stag,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  also  hard  pressed  by 
hounds,  in  the  act  of  leaping  from  rocky  ground  into  water. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  this  habit  of  the  stag,  with  which  the 
modern  English  sportsman  is  so  familiar,  not  merely  existing 
in  Assyria,  but  noticed  by  Assyrian  sculptors,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  twenty -five  centuries  from  our  own  time. 

When  deer  were  to  be  taken  by  nets,  the  sportsman  began 
by  setting  in  an  upright  position,  with  the  help  of  numerous 
poles  and  pegs,  a  long,  low  net,  like  the  6'ucrvov  of  the 
Greeks.346  [PI.  CXXIL,  Fig.  1.]  This  was  carried  round  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  to  enclose  an  ample 
space  on  every  side  excepting  one,  which  was  left  open  for  the 
dser  to  enter.  The  meshes  of  the  net  were  large  and  not  very 
regular.  They  were  carefully  secured  by  knots  at  all  the  an- 
gles. The  net  was  bordered  both  at  top  and  at  bottom  by  a 
rope  of  much  greater  strength  and  thickness  than  that  which 
formed  the  network ;  and  this  was  fastened  to  the  ground  at 
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the  two  extremities  by  pegs  of  superior  size.  [PI.  CXXIII.. 
Fig.  2.  ]  The  general  height  of  the  net  was  about  that  of  a 
man,  but  the  two  ends  were  sloped  gently  to  the  ground. 
Beaters,  probably  accompanied  by  dogs,  roused  the  game  in 
the  coverts,  which  was  then  driven  by  shouts  and  barkings 
towards  the  place  where  the  net  was  set.  If  it  once  entered 
within  the  two  extremities  of  the  net  (a  b,  PI.  CXXIII.,  Fig. 
1),  its  destruction  was  certain;  for  the  beaters,  following  on 
its  traces,  occupfed  the  space  by  which  it  had  entered,  and  the 
net  itself  was  not  sufficiently  visible  for  the  deer  to  rise  at  it 
and  clear  it  by  a  leap. 

In  tfhe  chase  of  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  horsemen  were  em- 
ployed to  discover  the  animals,  which  were  generally  found  in 
herds,  and  to  drive  them  towards  the  sportsman,  who  waited 
in  ambush  until  the  game  appeared  within  bowshot.347  [PI. 
CXXIII.,  Fig.  3.]  An  arrow  was  then  let  fly  at  the  nearest  or 
the  choicest  animal,  which  often  fell  at  the  first  discharge. 
[PI.  CXXIII.,  Fig.  4.]  The  sport  was  tame  compared  with 
many  other  kinds,  and  wras  probably  not  much  affected  by 
the  higher  orders. 

The  chase  of  the  gazelle  is  not  shown  on  the  sculptures.  In 
modern  times  they  are  taken  by  the  grayhound  and  the  falcon, 
separately  or  in  conjunction,  the  two  being  often  trained  to 
hunt  together.348  They  are  somewhat  difficult  to  run  down 
with  dogs  only,  except  immediately  after  they  have  drunk 
water  in  hot  weather.349  That  the  Assyrians  sometimes  cap- 
tured them,  appears  by  a  hunting  scene  which  Mr.  Layard 
discovered  at  Khorsabad,  where  an  attendant  is  represented 
carrying  a  gazelle  on  his  shoulders,  and  holding  a  hare  in  his 
right  hand.350  [PI.  CXXIV.,  Fig.  1.]  As  gazelles  are  very 
abundant  both  in  the  Sin  jar  country  and  in  the  district  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Zagros  range.351  w^e  may  suppose 
that  the  Assyrians  sometimes  came  upon  them  unawares,  and 
transfixed  them  with  their  arrows  before  they  could  make 
their  escape.  They  may  also  have  taken  them  in  nets,  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  take  deer;35-  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  they  did  so. 

The  hare  is  seen  very  commonly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
attend  upon  the  huntsmen.353  It  is  always  represented  as 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  men,  whence  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  full-grown  animal  was  less 
esteemed  than  the  leveret.  As  the  huntsmen  in  these  repre- 
sentations have  neither  nets  nor  dogs,  but  seem  to  obtain  tlieiv 
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game  solely  by  the  bow,  we  must  presume  that  they  were 
expert  enough  to  strike  the  hare  as  it  ran. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  such  a  supposition  as  this, 
since  the  Assyrians  have  left  us  an  evidence  of  their  skill  as 
marksmen  which  implies  even  greater  dexterity.  The  game 
which  they  principally  sought  in  the  districts  where  they 
occasionally  killed  the  hare  and  the  gazelle  seems  to  have 
been  the  partridge;  and  this  game  they  had  to  bring  down 
when  upon  the  wing.  We  see  the  sportsmen  in  the  sculptures 
aiming  their  arrows  at  the  birds  as  they  mount  into  the  air 
(PI.  CXXIV.,  Fig.  2),  and  in  one  instance  we  observe  one  of 
the  birds  in  the  act  of  falling  to  the  ground,  transfixed  by  a 
well  aimed  shaft.354  Such  skill  is  not  uncommon  among  sav- 
age hunting  tribes,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  employ  their  weapons ;  but  it  is  rarely  that 
a  people  which  has  passed  out  of  this  stage,  and  hunts  for 
sport  rather  than  subsistence,  retains  its  old  expertness. 

Hunting  the  hare  with  dogs  was  probably  not  very  common, 
as  it  is  only  in  a  single  instance  that  the  Assyrian  remains 
exhibit  a  trace  of  it.  On  one  of  the  bronze  dishes  discovered 
by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud  may  be  seen 355  a  series  of  alternate 
dogs  and  hares,  which  shows  that  coursing  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Assyrians.  [PI.  CXXIV.,  Fig.  3.]  The  dog  is  of  a  kind 
not  seen  elsewhere  in  the  remains  of  Assyrian  art.  The  head 
bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wolf;  but  the  form  gener- 
ally is  that  of  a  coarse  grayhound,  the  legs  and  neck  long,  the 
body  slim,  and  the  tail  curved  at  the  end;  offering  thus  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  ordinary  Assyrian  hound,  which  has 
been  already  represented  more  than  once.356 

Nets  may  sometimes  have  been  employed  for  the  capture  of 
small  game,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits,  since  we  occasionally 
see  beaters  or  other  attendants  carrying  upon  poles,  which 
they  hold  over  their  shoulders,  nets  of  dimensions  far  too 
small  for  them  to  have  been  used  in  the  deer-hunts,  with  balls  of 
string  and  pegs  wherewith  to  extend  them.  [PI.  CXXIV., 
Fig.  4.]  The  nets  in  this  case  are  squared  at  the  ends,  and 
seem  to  have  been  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  less  than 
a  foot  in  height.  They  have  large  meshes,  and,  like  the  deer 
nets,  are  bordered  both  at  top  and  bottom  with  a  strong  cord, 
to  which  the  net-work  is  attached.  Like  the  classical  hodia, 
they  were  probably  placed  across  the  runs  of  the  animals, 
which,  being  baffled  by  them  and  turned  from  their  accus- 
tomed tracks,  would  grow  bewildered,  and  fall  an  easy  prey 
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to  the  hunters.  Or,  possibly,  several  of  them  may  have  been 
joined  together,  and  a  considerable  space  may  then  have  been 
enclosed,  within  wnich  the  game  may  have  been  driven  by 
the  beaters.  The  cnase  of  these  three  weak  and  timia  ani- 
mals, the  gazelle,  the  hare,  and  the  partridge,  was  not  regarded 
as  worthy  f o  the  monarch.  When  the  king  is  represented  as 
present,  he  takes  no  part  in  it,  but  merely  drives  in  his  chariot 
through  the  woods  where  the  sportsmen  are  amusing  them- 
selves.857 Persons,  however,  of  a  good  position,  as  appears 
from  their  dress  and  the  number  of  their  attendants,  indulged 
in  the  sport,  more  especially  eunuchs,  who  were  probably 
those  of  the  royal  household.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
special  object  was  to  supply  the  royal  table  with  game.358 

The  Assyrians  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  skill  as  fisher- 
men. They  were  unacquainted  with  the  rod,  and  fished  by 
means  of  a  simple  line  thrown  into  the  water,  one  end  of  which 
was  held  in  the  hand.  [PI.  CXXV.,  Figs.  1,  2.]  No  float  was 
used,  and  the  bait  must  consequently  have  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
unless  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  force  of  the  stream. 
This  method  of  fishing  was  likewise  known  and  practised  in 
Egypt,359  where,  however,  it  was  far  more  common  to  angle 
with  a  rod.360  Though  Assyrian  fish-hooks  have  not  been 
found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  invention  was  one  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  as  were  both  the  Egyptians 8o1 
and  the  early  Chaldseans.362 

Fishing  was  carried  on  both  in  rivers  and  in  stews  or  ponds. 
The  angler  sometimes  stood  or  squatted  upon  the  bank:  at 
other  times,  not  content  with  commanding  the  mere  edge  of 
the  water,  he  plunged  in,  and  is  seen  mid-stream,  astride  upon 
an  inflated  skin,  quietly  pursuing  his  avocation.  [PI.  CXXVi.. 
Fig.  l.J  Occasionally  he  improved  his  position  by  mounting 
upon  a  raft,  and,  seated  at  the  stern,  with  his  back  to  the 
rower,  threw  out  his  line  and  drew  the  fish  from  the  water.303 
Now  and  then  the  fisherman  was  provided  with  a  plaited 
basket,  made  of  rushes  or  flags,  which  was  fastened  round  his 
neck  with  a  string,  and  hung  at  his  back,  ready  to  receive  the 
produce  of  his  exertions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  angling  was  practised  by  the  Assvr 
ians  in  the  way  that  the  monuments  show  it  to  have  been 
practised  in  Egypt,  as  an  amusement  of  the  rich.864  The  fish- 
ermen are  always  poorly  clothed,  and  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  class  which  worked  for  its  living.  It  is  remarkable  thai 
vre  do  not  any  where  in  the  sculptures  see  nets  used  t'«>r  fish 
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ing;  but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  conclude  from  this  that  they 
were  never  so  employed  in  Assyria/"'  The  Assyrian  sculptors 
represented  only  occasionally  the  scenes  of  common  everyday 
life;  and  weare  seldom  justified  in  drawing  anegative  con- 
clusion as  to  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  people  on  any  point 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  has-reliefs  contain  no  positive 
evidence  on  the  subject. 

A  Sew  other  animals  were  probably,  but  not  certainly,  chased 
by  the  Assyrians,  as  especially  the  ostrich  and  the  bear.  The 
gigantic  bird,  which  remained  in  Mesopotamia  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Xenophon,886  was  well  known  to  the  Assyrian  artists, 
who  con  Id  scarcely  have  represented  it  with  so  much  suc- 
cess.3GT  unless  its  habits  had  been  described  by  hunters.308  The 
bear  is  much  less  frequent  upon  the  remains  than  the  ostrich; 
but  its  occurrence  and  the  truthfulness  of  its  delineation  where 
it  occurs,  indicate  a  familiarity  which  may  no  doubt  be  due  to 
other  causes,  but  is  probably  traceable  to  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  those  who  hunted  it.     [PL  CXXVI.,  Fig.  2.] 

Of  the  other  amusements  and  occupations  of  the  Assyrians 
our  knowledge  is  comparatively  scanty ;  but  some  pages  may 
be  here  devoted  to  their  music,  their  navigation,  their  com- 
merce, and  their  agriculture.  On  the  first  and  second  of  these 
a  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  by  the  monuments,  while  some 
interesting  facts  with  respect  to  the  third  and  fourth  may  be 
gathered  both  from  this  source  and  also  from  ancient  writers. 

That  the  Babylonians,  the  neighbors  of  the  Assyrians,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  inheritors  of  their  empire,  had  a  pas- 
sion for  music,  and  delighted  in  a  great  variety  of  musical 
instruments,  has  long  been  known  and  admitted.  The  re- 
peated mention  by  Daniel,  in  his  third  chapter,  of  the  ''cor- 
net, flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music  " 369 — or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  number  of  instruments  for 
which  those  terms  were  once  thought  the  best  English  equiva- 
lents— has  familiarized  us  with  the  fact  that  in  Babylonia,  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  musical  instruments  of  many 
different  kinds  were  in  use.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  book 
of  Psalms,  that  a  variety  of  instruments  were  employed  by 
the  Jews.370  And  we  know  that  in  Egypt  as  many  as  thirteen 
or  fourteen  different  kinds  were  common.371  In  Assyria,  if 
there  was  not  so  much  variety  as  this,  there  were  at  any  rate 
eight  or  nine  quite  different  sorts,  some  stringed,  some  wind, 
some  merely  instruments  of  percussion.  In  the  early  sculpt- 
ures, indeed,  only  two  or  three  musical  instruments  are  repre- 
20 
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sented.  One  is  a  kind  of  harp,  held  between  the  left  arm  and 
the  side,  and  played  with  one  hand  by  means  of  a  quill  or 
plectrum.  [PI.  CXXVL,  Fig.  3.]  Another  is  a  lyre,  played  by 
the  hand ;  while  a  third  is  apparently  a  cymbal.  But  in  the 
later  times  we  see — besides  these  instruments— a  harp  of  a 
different  make  play  edwith  both  hands,  two  or  three  kinds 
of  lyre,  the  double  pipe,  the  guitar  or  cithern,  the  tambourine, 
a  nameless  instrument,  and  more  than  one  kind  of  drum. 

The  harp  of  the  early  ages  was  a  triangular  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  horizontal  board  which  seems  to  have  been  about 
three  feet  in  length,  an  upright  bar  inserted  into  one  end  of  the 
board,  commonly  surmounted  by  an  imitation  of  the  human 
hand,  and  a  number  of  strings  which  crossed  diagonally  from 
the  board  to  the  bar,  and,  passing  through  the  latter,  hung 
down  some  way,  terminating  in  tassels  of  no  great  size.  The 
strings  were  eight,  nine,  or  ten  in  number,  and  (apparently) 
were  made  fast  to  the  board,  but  could  be  tightened  or  relaxed 
by  means  of  a  row  of  pegs  inserted  into  the  upright  bar,  round 
which  the  strings  were  probably  wound.  No  difference  is  ap- 
parent in  the  thickness  of  the  strings ;  and  it  would  seem  there- 
fore that  variety  of  tone  was  produced  solely  by  difference  of 
length.  It  is  thought  that  this  instrument  must  have  been 
suspended  round  the  player's  neck.372  It  was  carried  at  the 
left  side,  and  was  played  (as  already  observed)  with  a  quill  or 
vlectrum  held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  pressing  the  strings  so  as  to  modify  the 
tone,  or  stop  the  vibrations,  of  the  notes.  The  performers  on 
this  kind  of  harp,  and  indeed  all  other  Assyrian  musicians,  are 
universally  represented  as  standing  while  they  play. 

The  harp  of  later  times  was  constructed,  held,  and  played 
differently.  It  was  still  triangular,373  or  nearly  so;  but  the 
frame  now  consisted  of  a  rounded  and  evidently  hollow 374 
sounding-board,  to  which  the  strings  were  attached  with  the 
help  of  pegs,  and  a  plain  bar  whereto  they  were  made  fast  be- 
low, and  from  which  their  ends  depended  like  a  fringe.  The 
number  of  strings  was  greater  than  in  the  earlier  harp,  being 
sometimes  as  many  as  seventeen.  The  instrument  was  carried 
in  such  a  way  that  the  strings  were  perpendicular  and  the  bar 
horizontal,  while  the  sounding-board  projected  forwards  at  an 
angle  above  the  player's  bead.  It  was  played  by  the  naked 
hand,  without  a  pldetrum  ;  and  both  hands  seem  to  have  found 
their  employment  in  pulling  the4  strings.  (PI.  CXXVIL,  Fig.  l.j 

Three  varieties  of  the  lyre  are  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculpt- 
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ores.  One  of  them  is  triangular,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  only 
four  strings,  which,  being  carried  from  one  side  of  the  triangle 
bo  the  other,  parallel  to  the  base,  are  necessarily  of  very  un- 
equal Length.  Ets  frame  is  apparently  of  wood,  very  simple, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  Tins  sort  of  lyre  has  been 
found  only  in  the  latest  sculptures.*6    [PL  CXXVL,  Fig.  4.  | 

Another  variety  nearly  resembles  in  its  general  shape  the 
lyre  of  the  Egyptians.876  It  has  a  large  square  bottom  or  sound- 
ing-board/5" which  is  held,  like  the  Egyptian,  under  the  left 
.•Ibow  .  two  straight  arms  only  slightly  diverging,  and  a  plain 
en  tss-bar  at  top.  The  number  of  strings  visible  in  the  least  im- 
perfect representation  is  eight;  but  judging  by  the  width  of 
the  instrument,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  full  complement 
was  nine  or  ten.  The  strings  run  from  the  cross-bar  to  the 
sounding-board,  and  must  have  been  of  a  uniform  length.  This 
lyre  was  played  by  both  hands,  and  for  greater  security  was 
attached  by  a  band  passing  round  the  player's  neck.  [PI. 
CXXVIL,  Fig.  2.] 

The  third  sort  of  lyre  was  larger  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  considerably  more  elaborate.  It  had  probably  a  sounding- 
board  at  bottom,  like  the  lyre  just  described,  though  this,  be- 
ing carried  under  the  left  elbow,  is  concealed  in  the  represen- 
tations. Hence  there  branched  out  two  curved  arms,  more  or 
less  ornamented,  which  were  of  very  unequal  length;  and 
these  were  joined  together  by  a  cross-bar,  also  curved,  and  pro- 
jecting considerably  beyond  the  end  of  the  longer  of  the  two 
arms.  Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  arms,  the  cross-bar 
sloped  at  an  angle  to  the  base,  and  the  strings,  which  passed 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  consequently  differed  in  length. 
The  number  of  the  strings  in  this  lyre  seems  to  have  been 
either  five  or  seven.     [PL  CXXVIIL,  Figs.  2,  3.] 

The  Assyrian  guitar  is  remarkable  for  the  small  size  of  the 
hollow  body  or  sounding-board,  and  the  great  proportionate 
length  of  the  neck  or  handle.  There  is  nothing  to  show  what 
was  the  number  of  the  strings,  nor  whether  they  were  stretched 
by  pegs  and  elevated  by  means  of  a  bridge.  Both  hands  seem 
to  be  employed  in  playing  the  instrument,  which  is  held 
across  the  chest  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  was  probably  kept 
in  place  by  a  ribbon  or  strap  passed  round  the  neck.378  [PI. 
CXXVIIL,  Fig.  1.] 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  Assyrian  remains,  while  the  double 
pipe  is  common,  we  find  no  instance  at  all  either  of  the  flute 
or  of  the  single  pipe.     All  three  were  employed  in  Egypt,  and 
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occur  on  the  monuments  of  that  country  frequently;379  and 
though  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  double  pipe  was 
more  common  than  the  single  one,  yet  the  single  pipe  was 
well  known,  and  its  employment  was  not  unusual.  The 
Greeks  regarded  the  pipe  as  altogether  Asiatic,  and  ascribed 
its  invention  to  Marsyas  the  Phrygian, B8°  or  to  Olympus,  his 
disciple.381  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  they  at  any  rate 
learnt  the  invention  from  Asia ;  and  in  their  decided  prefer- 
ence of  the  double  over  the  single  pipe  we  may  not  improbably 
have  a  trace  of  the  influence  which  Assyria  exercised  over 
Asiatic,  and  thus  even  over  Greek,  music.  [PI.  CXXVIIL, 
Fig.  1.] 

The  Assyrian  double  pipe  was  short,  probably  not  exceeding 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.382  It  is  uncertain  whether  it 
was  really  a  single  instrument  consisting  of  two  tubes  united 
by  a  common  mouthpiece,  or  whether  it  was  not  composed  of 
two  quite  separate  pipes,  as  was  the  case  with  the  double  pipes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  two  pipes  constituting  a  pair  seem  in  Assyria  to  have 
been  always  of  the  same  length,  not,  like  the  Roman  "  right " 
and  "left  pipes,"  of  unequal  length,  and  so  of  different 
pitches.883  They  were  held  and  played,  like  the  classical  one, 
with  either  hand  of  the  performer.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  in  reality  quite  straight,  though  sometimes 
they  have  been  awkwardly  represented  as  crooked  by  the 
artist. 

The  tambourine  of  the  Assyrian  was  round,  like  that  in 
common  use  at  the  present  day ;  not  square,  like  the  ordinary 
Egyptian.384  It  seems  to  have  consisted  simply  of  a  skin 
stretched  on  a  circular  frame,  and  to  have  been  destitute  alto- 
gether of  the  metal  rings  or  balls  which  produce  the  jingling 
sound  of  the  modern  instrument.  It  was  held  at  bottom  by 
the  left  hand  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  was  struck  at 
the  side  with  the  fingers  of  the  right.  [PL  CXXIX.,  Fig.  1.] 

Assyrian  cymbals  closely  resembled  those  in  common  use 
throughout  the  East  at  the  present  day.385  They  consisted  of 
two  hemispheres  of  metal,  probably  of  bronze,  running  off  to 
a  point,  which  was  elongated  into  a  bar  or  handle.  The  player 
grasped  a  cymbal  in  each  hand,  and  either  clashed  them 
together  horizontally,  or  else,  holding  one  cupwise  in  his  left, 
brought  the  other  down  upon  it  perpendicularly  with  his  right. 
[PI.  CXXX.,  Fig.  1.] 

Two  drums  are  represented  on   the   Assyrian   sculptures. 
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(  )ik  is  a  small  instrument  resembling  the  f/tl>(>/(/,  now  frequently 
used  1>.\  Eastern  dancing-girls.888  The  other  is  of  larger  size, 
like  the  ttibbul  at  top,  but  descending  gradually  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted   cone,   and  terminating  almost  in  a  point  at 

bottom.  Both  were  carried  in  front,  against  the  stomach  of 
i  he  player  attached,  apparently,  to  his  girdle;  and  both  were 
played  in  the  same  way,  namely,  with  the  fingers  of  the  open 
hands  on  the  top/*7    [PI.  CXXX.,  Fig.  2.) 

A  few  instruments  carried  by  musicians  are  of  an  anomalous 
appearand  e,  and  do  not  admit  of  identification  with  any  known 
species.  One,  which  is  borne  by  a  musician  in  a  processional 
ae  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  resembles  in  shape 
i  bag  turned  upside-down.  By  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
held,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  a  sort  of  rattle — a  hollow 
square  box  of  wood  or  metal,  containing  stones  or  other  hard 
substances  which  produced  a  jingling  noise  when  shaken. 
But  the  purpose  of  the  semicircular  bow  which  hangs  from  the 
box  is  difficult  to  explain,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  was 
merely  a  handle  by  Avhich  to  carry  the  instrument  when  not 
in  use.  Rattles  of  different  kinds  are  found  among  the  mus- 
ical instruments  of  Egypt;388  and  one  of  them  consists  of  a 
box  with  a  long  handle  attached  to  it.  The  jingling  noise 
produced  by  such  instruments  may  have  corresponded  to  the 
sound  now  emitted  by  the  side-rings  of  the  tambourine. 

Another  curious-looking  instrument  occurs  in  a  processional 
scene  of  the  time  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  modern  santour,  a  sort  of  dulcimer.389  It  con- 
sisted (apparently)  of  a  number  of  strings,  certainly  not  fewer 
than  ten,  stretched  over  a  hollow  case  or  sounding-board. 
The  musician  seems  to  have  struck  the  strings  with  a  small 
bar  or  hammer  held  in  his  right  hand,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  made  some  use  of  his  left  hand  in  pressing  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  right  note.  It  is  clear  that  this  instrument  must 
have  been  suspended  round  the  neck,  though  the  Assyrian 
artist  has  omitted  to  represent  the  belt  which  kept  it  in  place 
[PI.  CXXIX.,  Fig.  2. J 

In  addition  to  all  these  various  instruments,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Assyrians  may  have  made  use  of  a  sort  of  horn.  An 
abject  is  represented  on  a  slab  of  Sennacherib's  which  is  cer- 
tainly either  a  horn  or  a  speaking-trumpet.  It  is  carried  by 
one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  works  in  a  scene  representing  the 
conveyance  of  a  colossal  bull  to  its  destination.  In  shape  it 
no  doubt  resembles  the  modern  speaking-trumpet,   but  it  is 
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almost  equally  near  to  the  tuba  or  military  trumpet  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  This  will  appear  sufficiently  on  a 
comparison  of  the  two  representations,  one  of  which  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Layard's  representation  of  Sennacherib  s 
slab,  39°  while  the  other  is  from  a  sculpture  on  the  column  of 
Trajan.  As  we  have  no  mention  of  the  speaking-trumpet  in 
any  ancient  writer,  as  the  shape  of  the  object  under  consider 
ation  is  that  of  a  known  ancient  instrument  of  music,  and  as 
an  ordinary  horn  would  have  been  of  great  use  in  giving 
signals  to  workmen  engaged  as  the  laborers  are  upon  the 
sculpture,  it  seems  best  to  regard  the  object  in  question  as 
such  a  horn — an  instrument  of  great  power,  but  of  little  com- 
pass— more  suitable  therefore  for  signal-giving  than  for  con- 
certs.391   [PI.  CXXX.,  Fig.  3.J 

Passing  now  from  the  instruments  of  the  Assyrians  to  the 
general  features  and  character  of  their  music,  we  may  ob- 
serve, in  the  first  place,  that  while  it  is  fair  to  suppose  them 
acquainted  with  each  form  of  the  triple  symphony, 392  there  is 
only  evidence  that  they  knew  of  two  forms  out  of  the  three — 
viz. ,  the  harmony  of  instruments,  and  that  of  instruments  and 
voices  in  combination,  Of  these  two  they  seem  greatly  to 
have  preferred  the  concert  of  instruments  without  voices ;  in- 
deed, one  instance  alone  shows  that  they  were  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  more  complex  harmony.393  Even  this  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  they  themselves  practised  it;  for  the  singers 
and  musicians  represented  as  uniting  their  efforts  are  not 
Assyrians,  but  Susianians,  who  come  out  to  greet  their  con- 
querors, and  do  honor  to  the  new  sovereign  who  has  been  im- 
posed on  them,  with  singing,  playing,  and  dancing. 

Assyrian  bands  were  variously  composed.  The  simplest 
consisted  of  two  harpers.  A  band  of  this  limited  number 
seems  to  have  been  an  established  part  of  the  religious  cere- 
monial on  the  return  of  the  monarch  from  the  chase,  when  a 
libation  was  poured  over  the  dead  game.  The  instrument  in 
use  on  these  occasions  was  the  antique  harp,  which  was  played, 
not  with  the  hand,  but  with  the  plectrum.  A  similar  band 
appears  on  one  occasion  in  a  triumphal  return  from  a  military 
expedition  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib.894  [PI. 
CXXL] 

In  several  instances  we  find  bands  of  throe  musicians.  In 
one  case  all  three  play  the  lyre.  The  musicians  here  arc  cer- 
tainly captives,  whom  the  Assyrians  have  borne  off  from  their 
own  country.     It  has  been  thought  that  their  physiognomy 
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Jewish,886  and  that  the  lyre  which  they  boar  in  their  hands 
may  represent  that  "  kind  of  harp  "  which  the  children  of  the 
later  captivity  hung  up  upon  the  willows  when  they  wept  by 
the  rivers  of  Babylon. ;i"  There  are  no  sufficient  grounds,  how- 
ever, for  this  identification.  The  lyre  may  be  pronounced 
foreign,  since  it  is  unlike  any  other  specimen;  but  its  orna- 
mentation with  an  animal  head  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
not  Jewish.897  And  the  Jewish  kinnor  was  rather  a  harp  than 
a  lyre,  and  had  certainly  more  than  four  strings.398  Still,  the 
employment  of  captives  as  musicians  is  interesting,  though  we 
cannot  say  that  the  captives  are  Jews.  It  shows  us  that  the 
Assyrians,  like  the  later  Babylonians,399  were  in  the  habit  of 
"requiring'1  music  from  their  prisoners,  who,  when  trans- 
it. >rted  into  a  "  strange  land,"  had  to  entertain  their  masters 
with  their  native  melodies. 

\nother  band  of  three  exhibits  to  us  a  harper,  a  player  on 
the  lyre,  and  a  player  on  the  double  pipe.400  A  third  shows  a 
harper,  a  player  on  the  lyre,  and  a  musician  whose  instrument 
is  uncertain.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
may  originally  have  been  more  musicians  than  three,  for  the 
^'•ulptureis  imperfect,  terminating  in  the  middle  of  a  figure.401 

Bands  of  four  performers  are  about  as  common  as  bands  of 
three.  On  an  obelisk  belonging  to  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal 
Ave  see  a  band  composed  of  two  cymbal-players  and  two  per- 
formers on  the  lyre.  A  slab  of  Sennacherib's  exhibits  four 
harpers  arranged  in  two  pairs,  all  playing  with  the  plectrum 
on  the  antique  harp.402  Another  of  the  same  date,  which  is  in- 
complete, shows  us  a  tambourine-player,  a  cymbal-player,  a 
player  on  the  nondescript  instrument  w^hich  has  been  called  a 
sort  of  rattle,  and  another  whose  instrument  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  a  sculpture  of  a  later  period,  which  is  repre- 
sented above,413  we  see  a  band  of  four,  composed  of  a  tam- 
bourine-player, two  players  on  two  different  sorts  of  lyres,  and 
a  cymbal-player. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  representations  of  bands  contain- 
ing more  than  four  performers.  On  the  sculptures  hitherto 
discovered  there  seem  to  be  only  three  instances  where  this 
number  was  exceeded.  A  bas-relief  of  Sennacherib's  showed 
five  players,  of  whom  two  had  tambourines;  two,  harps  of  the 
antique  pattern ;  and  one,  cymbals.404  Another,  belonging  to 
tin;  time  of  his  grandson,  exhibited  a  band  of  seven,  three  of 
whom  played  upon  harps  of  the  later  fashion,  two  on  the 
double  pipe,  one  on  the  guitar,  and  one  on  the  long  drum  with 
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the  conical  bottom.405  Finally,  we  have  the  remarkable  scene 
represented  in  the  illustration,  a  work  of  the  same  date,  where 
no  fewer  than  twenty-six  performers  are  ween  uniting  their 
efforts.  Of  these,  eleven  are  players  on  instruments,  while  the 
remaining  fifteen  are  vocalists.  The  instruments  consist  of 
seven  harps,  two  double  pipes,  a  small  drum  or  tubbul,  and  the 
curious  instrument  which  has  been  compared  to  the  modern 
santour.  The  players  are  all  men,  six  out  of  the  eleven  being 
eunuchs.  The  singers  consist  of  six  women  and  nine  children 
of  various  ages,  the  latter  of  whom  seem  to  accompany  their 
singing,  as  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  sometimes  did,406  Avith 
clapping  of  the  hands.  Three  out  of  the  first  four  musicians 
are  represented  with  one  leg  raised,  as  if  dancing  to  the  meas- 
ure.407   [PL  CXXXII.,  Fig.  1.] 

Bands  in  Assyria  had  sometimes,  though  not  always,  time- 
keepers or  leaders,  who  took  the  direction  of  the  performance. 
These  were  commonly  eunuchs,  as  indeed  were  the  greater 
number  of  the  musicians.  They  held  in  one  hand  a  double 
rod  or  wand,  with  which  most  probably  they  made  their  sig- 
nals, and  stood  side  by  side  facing  the  performers.  [PL 
CXXXII.,  Fig.  2.] 

The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  employed  music  chiefly  for  fes- 
tive and  religious  purposes.  The  favorite  instrument  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  was  the  antique  harp,  wThich  continued 
in  use  as  a  sacred  instrument  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times.408  On  festive  occasions  the  lyre  was  preferred,  or  a 
mixed  band  with  a  variety  of  instruments.  In  the  quiet  of 
domestic  life  the  monarch  and  his  sultana  were  entertained 
with  concerted  music  played  by  a  large  number  of  performers ; 
while  in  processions  and  pageants,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a 
military  character,  bands  were  also  very  generally  employed, 
consisting  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  possibly  more,409  musi- 
cians. Cymbals,  the  tambourine,  and  the  instrument  which 
has  been  above  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rattle,  were  peculiar  to 
these  processional  occasions :  the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  double 
pipe  had  likewise  a  place  in  them. 

In  actual  war,  it  would  appear  that  music  was  employed 
very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  by  the  Assyrians.  No  musicians  are 
ever  represented  in  the  battle-scenes;  nor  are  the  troops  ac- 
companied by  any  when  upon  the  march.  Musicians  are  only 
seen  conjoined  with  troops  in  one  or  two  marching  processions, 
apparently  of  a  triumphal  character.  It  may  consequently  be 
doubted  whether  the  Assyrian  armies,  when  they  went  oi 
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their  expeditions,  were  attended,  like  the  Egyptian  and  Ro- 
man armies,410  by  military  bands.  Possibly,  the  musicians  in 
the  processional  scenes  alluded  to  belong  to  the  court  rather 
than  to  the  camp,  and  merely  take  part  as  civilians  in  a  pag- 
eant, wherein  a  share  is  also  assigned  to  the  soldiery. 

In  proceeding,  as  already  proposed,411  to  speak  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Assyrians,  it  must  be  at  once  premised  that  it  is 
not  as  mariners,  but  only  as  fresh-water  sailors,  that  they 
come  within  the  category  of  navigators  at  all.  Originally  an 
inland  people,  they  had  no  power,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their 
history,  to  engage  in  any  but  the  secondary  and.  inferior  kind 
of  navigation ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  by  the  time  when  they 
succeeded  in  opening  to  themselves  through  their  conquests  a 
way  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  their  habits 
had  become  so  fixed  in  this  respect  that  they  no  longer  ad- 
mitted of  change.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  which  shows 
that  they  left  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  at  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  their  empire  to  the  subject  nations — the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Babylonians,412  contenting  themselves  with  the  profits 
without  sharing  the  dangers  of  marine  voyages,  while  their 
own  attention  was  concentrated  upon  their  two  great  rivers — 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  the  natural  line 
of  communication  between  the  seas  in  question. 

The  navigation  of  these  streams  was  important  to  the 
Assyrians  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  military 
necessity  that  they  should  be  able,  readily  and  ivithout  delay, 
to  effect  the  passage  of  both  of  them,  and  also  of  their  tribu- 
taries, which  were  frequently  too  deep  to  be  forded.413  Now 
from  very  early  times  it  was  probably  found  tolerably  easy  to 
pass  an  army  over  a  great  river  by  swimming,  more  espe- 
cially with  the  aid  of  inflated  skins,  which  would  be  soon  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  But  the  materiel  of  the  army — the 
provisions,  the  chariots,  and  the  siege  machines — was  not  so 
readily  transported,  and  indeed  could  only  be  conveyed  across 
deep  rivers  by  means  of  bridges,  rafts,  or  boats.  On  the 
great  streams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  their  enormous 
spring  floods,  no  bridge,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is 
possible.414  Bridges  of  boats  are  still  the  only  ones  that  exist  on 
either  river  below  the  point  at  which  they  issue  from  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains.415  And  these  would  be  comparatively  late 
inventions,  long  subsequent  to  the  employment  of  single  ferry 
boats.  Probably  the  earliest  contrivance  for  transporting  the 
chariots,  the  stores,  and  the  engines  across  a  river  was  a  raft, 
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composed  hastily  of  the  trees  and  bushes  growing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  stream,  and  rendered  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  considerable  weight  by  the  attachment  to  it  of  a  number  of 
inflated  skins.  A  representation  of  such  a  raft,  taken  from  a 
slab  of  Sennacherib,  has  been  already  given.410  Eafts  of  this 
kind  are  still  largely  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  streams,417  and,  being  extremely  simple  in  their 
construction,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Assyrians  from  the  very  foundation  of  their 
empire. 

To  these  rafts  would  naturally  have  succeeded  boats  of  one 
kind  or  another.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
(at).  B.C.  1120)  we  find  a  mention  of  boats  as  employed  in  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates.418  These  would  probably  be  of  the 
kind  described  by  Herodotus,419  and  represented  on  one  of 
the  most  ancient  bas-reliefs — round  structures  like  the  Welsh 
coracles,  made  of  wickerwork  and  covered  with  skins, 
smeared  over  with  a  coating  of  bitumen.  Boats  of  this  con- 
struction were  made  of  a  considerable  size.  The  one  repre- 
sented contains  a  chariot,  and  is  navigated  by  two  men. 
|  PI.  CXXXIIL,  Fig.  1.]  In  the  later  sculptures  the  number 
of  navigators  is  raised  to  four,  and  the  boats  carry  a  heavy 
load  of  stone  or  other  material.420  The  mode  of  propulsion 
is  curious  and  very  unusual.  The  rowers  sit  at  the  stem 
and  stern,  facing  each  other,  and  while  those  at  the  stem 
pull,  those  at  the  stern  must  have  pushed,  as  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  they  did.4'21  The  make  of  the  oars  is  also  sin- 
gular. In  the  earliest  sculptures  they  are  short  poles,  ter- 
minating in  a  head,  shaped  like  a  small  axe  or  hammer  ;4-- 
in  the  later,  below  this  axe-like  appendage,  they  have  a 
sort  of  curved  blade,  which  is,  however,  not  solid,  but 
perforated,  so  as  to  form  a  mere  framework,  which  seems 
to  require  filling  up.     [PI.  CXXXIIL,  Fig.  3.1 

Beside  these  round  boats,  which  correspond  closely  with  the 
Jcufas  in  use  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  the  present 
day,4"23  the  Assyrians  employed  for  the  passage  of  rivers,  even 
in  very  early  times,  a  vessel  of  a  more  scientific  construction. 
The  early  bas-reliefs  exhibit  to  us,  together  with  the  kiifa,  a 
second  and  much  larger  vessel,  manned  with  a  crew  of  seven 
men— a  helmsman  and  six  rowers,  three  upon  either  side  i:< 
and  capable  of  conveying  across  a  broad  stream  two  chariot  •> 
at  a  time,425  or  a  chariot  and  two  or  three  passengers.  This 
vessel  appears  to  have  been  made  of  planks.     It  was  long,  and 
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ooniparatively  narrow.  It  had  a  flattish  bottom,  and  was 
rounded  oil' towards  the  stem  and  stern,  much  as  boats  are 
rounded  oft  towards  the  bow^s  at  the  present  day.  It  did  not 
1  n  >ssess  either  mast  or  sail,  but  was  propelled  wholly  by  oars, 
which  were  of  the  same  shape  as  those  used  anciently  by  the 
rowers  in  the  round  boats.  In  the  steersman's  hand  is  seen  an 
<  >ar  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  much  longer  than  the  rowing  oars, 
and  terminates  in  an  oval  blade,  which  would  have  given  it 
considerable  power  in  the  water.  [PI.  CXXXIIL,  Fig.  4.]  The 
helmsman  steered  with  both  hands ;  and  it  seems  that  his  oar 
was  lashed  to  an  upright  post  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel.420 

It  is  evident  that  before  armies  could  look  habitually  to 
being  transported  across  the  Mesopotamian  streams,  wherever 
they  might  happen  to  strike  them  in  their  expeditions,  by 
boats  of  these  two  kinds,  either  ferries  must  have  been  estab- 
lished at  convenient  intervals  upon  them,  or  traffic  along 
their  courses  by  means  of  boats  must  have  been  pretty  regu- 
lar. An  Assyrian  army  did  not  carry  its  boats  with  it,  as  a 
modern  army  does  its  pontoons.  Boats  were  commonly 
found  in  sufficient  numbers  on  the  streams  themselves  when 
an  army  needed  them,  and  were  impressed,  or  hired,  to 
convey  the  troops  across.  And  thus  we  see  that  the  actual 
navigation  of  the  streams  had  another  object  besides  the 
military  one  of  transport  from  bank  to  bank.  Eivers  are 
Nature's  roads ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  country  had  not 
been  long  settled  before  a  water  communication  began  to  be 
established  between  towns  upon  the  river-courses,  and  com- 
modities began  to  be  transported  by  means  of  them.  The 
very  position  of  the  chief  towns  upon  the  banks  of  the 
streams  was  probably  connected  with  this  sort  of  transport, 
the  rivers  furnishing  the  means  by  which  large  quantities  of 
building  material  could  be  conveniently  concentrated  at  a 
given  spot,  and  by  which  supplies  could  afterwards  be  regu- 
larly received  from  a  distance.  We  see  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  the  conveyance  of  stones,  planks,  etc.,  along  the 
rivers,427  as  well  as  the  passage  of  chariots,  horses,428  and 
persons  across  them.  Rafts  and  round  boats  were  most  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose.  When  a  mass  of  unusual  size, 
as  a  huge  paving-stone,  or  a  colossal  bull  or  lion,  had  to  be 
moved,  a  long,  nat-bottomed  boat  was  employed,  which  the 
mass  sometimes  more  than  covered.429  In  this  case,  as  there 
was  no  room  for  rowers,  trackers  were  engaged,  who  dragged 
the   vessel   along  by   means  of  ropes,  which  were  fastened 
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either  to  the  boat  itself  or  to  its  burden.     [PI.  CXXXIIi.. 
Fig.  2.] 

During  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy  various  improve- 
ments took  place  in  Assyrian  boat-building.  The  Phoenician 
and  Cyprian  expeditions  of  the  later  kings  made  the  Assyrians 
well  acquainted  with  the  ships  of  first-rate  nautical  nations ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  immediately  profited  by  this  acquaint- 
ance, in  order  to  improve  the  appearance  and  the  quality  of 
their  own  river  boats.  The  clumsy  and  inelegant  long-boat  of 
the  earlier  times  was  replaced,  even  for  ordinary  traffic,  by  a 
light  and  graceful  fabric,  which  was  evidently  a  copy  from 
Phoenician  models.  Modifications,  which  would  seem  trifling 
if  described,  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  vessels,  in 
which  light  and  graceful  curves  took  the  place  of  straight 
lines  and  angles  only  just  rounded  off.  The  stem  and  stem 
were  raised  high  above  the  body  of  the  boat,  and  were  shaped 
like  fishes'  tails  or  carved  into  the  heads  of  animals.430  [PL 
CXXXIIL,  Fig.  2.]  Oars,  shaped  nearly  like  modern  ones, 
came  into  vogue,  and  the  rowers  were  placed  so  as  all  to  look 
one  way,  and  to  pull  instead  of  pushing  with  their  oars. 
Finally,  the  principle  of  the  bireme  was  adopted,  and  river- 
galleys  were  constructed  of  such  a  size  that  they  had  to  be 
manned  by  thirty  rowers,  who  sat  in  two  tiers  one  above  the 
other  at  the  sides  of  the  galley,  while  the  centre  part,  which 
seems  to  have  been  decked,  was  occupied  by  eight  or  ten 
other  persons.431 

In  galleys  of  this  kind  the  naval  architecture  of  the  Assyr- 
ians seems  to  have  culminated.  They  never,  so  far  as  appears, 
adopted  for  their  boats  the  inventions  with  which  their  inter- 
course with  Phoenicia  had  rendered  them  perfectly  familiar.4*- 
of  masts,  and  sails.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  from  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  the  Mesopotamian  rivers,  on  which  sail- 
ing boats  are  still  uncommon.  The  unfailing  strength  of  row- 
ers was  needed  in  order  to  meet  and  stem  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rents; and  this  strength  being  provided  in  abundance,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  husband  it  or  eke  it  out  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  motive  power.  Again,  the  boats,  being  in- 
tended only  for  peaceful  purposes,  were  unprovided  with 
beaks,  another  invention  well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
frequently  introduced  into  their  sculptures  in  the  representa- 
tions of  Phoenician  vessels.     [PI.  CXXXIIL,  Fig.  5.  ] 

In  the  Assyrian  biremes  the  oars  of   the   lower  tier  were 
worked  through  holes  in  the  vessel's  sides.483    This  arrange 
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incut  would  of  cinn-sc.ii  once  supply  a  fulcrum  and  keep  the 
oars  in  their  places.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  the  oar 
<>f  a  common  row-boat,  or  the  uppermost  tier  of  a  bireme,  ob- 
tained their  purchase  on  the  vessel,  and  were  prevented  from 
slipping  along  its  side.  Assyrian  vessels  had  no  rowlocks, 
and  in  general  the  oars  are  represented  as  simply  rested  with- 
out any  support  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  bulwark.  But  this 
can  scarcely  have  been  the  real  practice ;  and  one  or  two  rep 
resentations,  where  a  support  is  provided,  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  showing  what  the  practice  actually  was.  In  the 
figure  of  a  kufa,  or  round  boat,  already  given,43*  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  oar  is  worked  by  means  of  a  thong,  like  the  rpoTibg  or 
fpoTTO)T?jp  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  attached  to  a  ring  in  the  bul- 
wark. In  another  bas-relief,435  several  of  the  oars  of  similar 
boats  are  represented  as  kept  in  place  by  means  of  two  pegs 
fixed  into  the  top  of  the  bulwark  and  inclined  at  an  angle  to 
one  another,  [PL  CXXXIIL,  Fig.  6.]  Probably  one  or  other 
of  these  two  methods  of  steadying  the  oar  was  in  reality 
adopted  in  every  instance. 

With  regard  to  Assyrian  commerce,  it  must  at  the  outset 
be  remarked  that  direct  notices  in  ancient  writers  of  any  real 
authority  are  scanty  in  the  extreme.  The  prophet  Nahum 
says  indeed,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  of  Nineveh,  ' '  Thou 
hast  multiplied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven;  "  m 
and  Ezekiel  tells  us,  more  particularly,  that  Assyrian  mer- 
chants, along  with  others,  traded  with  Tyre  "in  blue  clothes, 
and  broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel."437  But, 
except  these  two,  there  seem  to  be  no  notices  of  Assyrian  trade 
in  any  contemporary  or  q  uas ^-contemporary  author.  Herodo- 
tus, writing  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  empire  had 
come  to  an  end,  mentions  casually  that  "Assyrian  wares'1 
had  in  very  ancient  times  been  conveyed  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  Greece,  and  there  sold  to  the  inhabitants.438  He  speaks 
also  of  a  river  traffic  in  his  own  day  between  Armenia  and 
Babylon  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,439  a  fact  which  in- 
directly throws  light  upon  the  habits  of  earlier  ages.  Diodo- 
rus,  following  Ctesias,  declares  that  a  number  of  cities  were 
established  from  very  ancient  times  on  the  banks  of  both  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  to  serve  as  marts  of  trade  to  the 
merchants  who  imported  into  Assyria  the  commodities  of 
Media  and  Paraetacene.440  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
marts,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  were  Tiphsach  or  Thapsacus 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  Opis  upon  the  Tigris/-41 
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It  is  from  notices  thus  scanty,  partial,  and  incidental,  eked 
out  by  probability,  and  further  helped  by  a  certain  number  of 
important  facts  with  respect  to  the  commodities  actually  used 
in  the  country,  whereof  evidence  has  been  furnished  to  us  by 
the  recent  discoveries,  that  we  have  to  form  our  estimate  of 
the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Inscriptions 
throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  subject.  They  record  the 
march  of  armies  against  foreign  enemies,  and  their  triumphant 
return  laden  with  plunder  and  tribute,  sometimes  showing 
incidentally  what  products  of  a  country  were  most  in  request 
among  the  Assyrians;  but  they  contain  no  accounts  of  the 
journeys  of  merchants,  or  of  the  commodities  which  entered 
or  quitted  the  country  in  the  common  course  of  trade. 

The  favorable  situation  of  Assyria  for  trade  has  often  at- 
tracted remark.442  Lying  on  the  middle  courses  of  two  great 
navigable  streams,  it  was  readily  approached  by  water  both 
from  the  north-west  and  from  the  south-east.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Southern  or  Indian 
Ocean  naturally — almost  necessarily — followed  this  route.  If 
Europe  wanted  the  wares  and  products  of  India,  or  if  India 
required  the  commodities  of  Europe,  by  far  the  shortest  and 
easiest  course  was  the  line  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
across  Northern  Syria,  and  thence  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  streams  to  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  route  by  the  Nile,  the  canal  of  Neco,  and  the  Eed  Sea,  was 
decidedly  inferior,  more  especially  on  account  of  the  danger- 
ous navigation  of  that  sea,  but  also  because  it  was  circuitous, 
and  involved  a  voyage  in  the  open  ocean  of  at  least  twice  the 
length  of  the  other.448 

Again,  Assyria  lay  almost  necessarily  on  the  line  of  land 
communication  between  the  north-east  and  the  south-west. 
The  lofty  Armenian  mountain-chains — Niphates  and  the  other 
parallel  ranges — towards  the  north,  and  the  great  Arabian 
Desert  towards  the  south,  offered  difficulties  to  companies  of 
land-traders  which  they  were  unwilling  to  face,  and  naturally 
led  them  to  select  routes  intermediate  between  these  two  ou- 
st ;i<  lex,  which  could  not  fail  to  pass  through  some  part  or 
other  of  the  Mesopotamian  region. 

The  established  lines  of  land  trade  between  Assyria  and  her 
neighbors  were  probably  very  numerous,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant must  have  been  some  live  or  six.     One  almost  certainly 
led  from  the  Urumiyeh  basin  over  the  Kelt-shin  pass  (lat.  37 
long.  45°  nearly),  descending  on  Rowandiz,  and  thence  follow 
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ingthe  course  of  the  Greater  Zab  to  Herir,  whence  it  crossed 
the  plain  to  Nineveh.  At  the  summit  of  the  Keli-shin  pass  is 
a  pillar  <»i"  dark  blue  stone,  six  feet  in  height,  two  in  breadth, 
and  one  in  depth,  let  into  a  basement  block  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  covered  with  a  cuneiform  inscription  in  the  Scythic 
character.444  At  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  on  the  same 
route  is  another  similar  pillar.445  The  date  of  the  inscriptions 
falls  within  the  most  flourishing  time  of  the  Assyrian  empire,440 
and  their  erection  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  this  route  (which  is  one  of  the  very  few  possible  modes  of 
crossing  the  Zagros  range)  in  the  time  when  that  empire  was 
in  full  vigor. 

Another  line  of  land  traffic  probably  passed  over  the  same 
mountain-range  considerably  further  to  the  south.  It  united 
Assyria  with  Media,  leading  from  the  Northern  Ecbatana 
(Takht-i- Suleiman)  by  the  Banneh  pass447  to  Suleimaniyeh,  and 
thence  by  Kerkuk  and  Altun-Kiupri  to  Arbela  and  Nineveh. 

There  may  have  been  also  a  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Lesser 
Zab,  by  Koi-Sinjah  and  over  the  great  Kandil  range  into  Laji- 
han.  There  are  said  to  be  Assyrian  remains  near  Koi-Sinjah,448 
at  a  place  called  the  Bihisht  and  Jehennen  ("the  Heaven  and 
Hell ")  of  Nimrud,  but  no  account  has  been  given  of  them  by 
any  European  traveller. 

Westward  there  were  probably  two  chief  lines  of  trade  with 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  One  passed  along  the  foot 
of  the  Sin  jar  range  by  Sidikan  (Arban)  on  the  Khabour  to  Tiph- 
sach  (or  Thapsacus)  on  the  Euphrates,  where  it  crossed  the 
Great  River.  Thence  it  bent  southwards,  and,  passing  through 
Tadmor,  was  directed  upon  Phoenicia  most  likely  by  way  of 
Damascus.449  Another  took  a  more  northern  line  by  the  Mons 
miasms  to  Harran  and  Seruj,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  and 
thence  communicating  both  with  Upper  Syria  and  with  Asia 
Minor.  The  former  of  these  two  routes  is  marked  as  a  line  of 
traffic  by  the  foreign  objects  discovered  in  such  abundance  at 
Ai-ban,453  by  the  name  Tiphsach,  which  means  "passage/'151 
and  by  the  admitted  object  of  Solomon  in  building  Tadmor. 45-' 
The  other  rests  on  less  direct  evidence ;  but  there  are  indica- 
tions of  it  in  the  trade  of  Harran  with  Tyre  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,453  and  in  the  Assyrian  remains  near  Seruj,454 
which  is  on  the  route  from  Harran  to  the  Bir  fordway. 

Towards  the  north,  probably,  the  route  most  used  was  that 
which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  line  followed  by  Xeno- 
phon,455  first  up  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  to  Til  or  Tilleh,  and  then 
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along  theBitlis  Chai  to  the  lake  of  Van  and  the  adjacent  coiin- 
try.  Another  route  may  have  led  from  Nineveh  to  Nisibis, 
thence  through  the  Jebel  Tur  to  Diarbekr,  and  from  Diarbekr 
up  the  Western  Tigris  to  Arghana,  Kharput,  Malatiyeh,  and 
Asia  Minor.  Assyrian  remains  have  been  found  at  various 
points  along  this  latter  line,450  while  the  former  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  have  connected  the  Assyrian  with  the  Armenian  capi- 
tal. «« 

Armenian  productions  would,  however,  reach  Nineveh  and 
the  other  great  central  cities  mainly  by  the  Tigris,  down  which 
they  could  easily  have  been  floated  from  Tilleh,  or  even  from 
Diarbekr.  Similarly,  Babylonian  and  Susianian  productions, 
together  with  the  commodities  which  either  or  both  of  those 
countries  imported  by  sea,  would  find  their  way  into  Assyria 
up  the  courses  of  the  two  streams,  which  were  navigated  by 
vessels  capable  of  stemming  the  force  of  the  current,  at  least 
as  high  as  Opis  and  Thapsacus.458 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  were  the  commodities 
which  Assyria,  either  certainly  or  probably,  imported  by  these 
various  lines  of  land  and  water  communication.  Those  of 
which  we  seem  to  have  some  indication  in  the  existing  remains 
are  gold,  tin,  ivory,  lead,  stones  of  various  kinds,  cedar- wood, 
pearls,  and  engraved  seals. 

Many  articles  in  gold  have  been  recovered  at  the  various 
Assyrian  sites  where  excavations  have  been  made ;  and  indi- 
cations have  been  found  of  the  employment  of  this  precious 
metal  in  the  ornamentation  of  palaces  and  of  furniture.459  The 
actual  quantity  discovered  has,  indeed,  been  small ;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  without  calling  in  question  the  reality 
of  that  extraordinary  wealth  in  the  precious  metals  which  is 
ascribed  by  all  antiquity  to  Assyria,400  This  wealth  no  doubt 
flowed  in,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  plunder  of  con- 
quered nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by  dependent  monarchs. 
But  the  quantity  obtained  in  this  way  would  hardly  have 
sufficed  to  maintain  the  luxury  of  the  court  and  at  the  same 
time  to  accumulate,  so  that  when  Nineveh  was  taken  there 
was  "  none  end  "  of  the  store.401  It  has  been  suggested40-  thai 
"mines  of  gold  were  probably  once  worked  within  the  Assyr 
ian  dominions,"  although  no  gold  is  now  known  to  be  produced 
anywhere  within  her  limits.  But  perhaps  it  is  more  probable 
that,  like  Judaea403  and  Phoenicia,464  she  obtained  her  gold  in 
a  great  measure  from  commerce,  taking  it  either  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  derived  it  both  from  Arabia4"'  and  from  the 
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WeBi  African  coast,466  or  else  from  the  Babylonians,  who  may 
have  imported  it  by  sea  from  India.407 

Tin,  which  has  not  been  found  in  a  pure  state  in  the  remains 
of  the  Assyrians,  but  which  enters  regularly  as  an  element 
into  their  bronze,  where  it  forms  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh 
of  the  mass,468  was  also,  probably,  an  importation.  Tin  is  a 
comparal  i\  ely  rare  metal.  Abundant  enough  in  certain  places, 
it  is  not  diffused  at  all  widely  over  the  earth's  surface.  Neither 
Assyria  itself  nor  any  of  the  neighboring  countries  are  known 
to  have  ever  produced  this  mineral.  Phoenicia  certainly  im- 
ported it,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Isles,  which  therefore  became  first  known  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy as  the  Cassiterides  or  "Tin  Islands."409  It  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  the  tin  wherewith  the  Assyrians  hardened 
their  bronze  was  obtained  by  their  merchants  from,  the  Phoeni- 
cians 470  in  exchange  for  textile  fabrics  and  (it  may  be)  other 
commodities.  If  so,  we  may  believe  that  in  many  instances 
the  produce  of  our  own  tin  mines  which  left  our  shores  more 
than  twenty -five  centuries  ago,  has,  after  twice  travelling  a 
distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  returned  to  seek  a  final  rest 
in  its  native  country. 

Ivory  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  extensively  in  their  furni- 
ture,471 and  was  probably  supplied  by  them  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks.  It  wras  no  doubt  sometimes  brought  to  them 
by  subject  nations  as  tribute ; 47'2  but  this  source  of  supply  is 
not  sufficient  to  accouut,  at  once,  for  the  consumption  in  As- 
sy ria  itself,  and  for  the  exports  from  Assyria  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.473 A  regular  trade  for  ivory  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  from  very  early  times  between  India  and  Dedan  (Bahrein  f) 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.474  The  "travelling  companies  of  the 
Dedanim,"475  who  conveyed  this  precious  merchandise  from 
their  own  country  to  Phoenicia,  passed  probably  along  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  left  a  portion  of  their  wares  in 
the  marts  upon  that  stream,  which  may  have  been  thence  con- 
veyed to  the  great  Assyrian  cities.  Or  the  same  people  may 
have  traded  directly  with  Assyria  by  the  route  of  the  Tigris. 
Again,  it  is  quite  conceivable— indeed,  it  is  probable— that 
there  was  a  land  traffic  between  Assyria  and  Western  India 
by  the  way  of  Cabul,  Herat,  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  Media. 
<)['  this  route  we  have  a  trace  in  the  land  animals  engraved 
upon  the  well-known  Black  Obelisk,  where  the  combination  of 
the  small-eared  or  Indian  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  with 
Urn  two-humped  Bactrian  camel,470  sufficiently  marks  the  line 
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by  which  the  productions  of  India,  occasionally  at  any  rate, 
reached  Assyria.  The  animals  themselves  were,  we  may  be 
sure,  very  rarely  transported.  Indeed,  it  is  not  till  the  very 
close  of  the  Persian  empire  that  we  find  elephants  possessed— 
and  even  then  in  scanty  numbers — by  the  western  Asiatic 
monarchs.477  But  the  more  portable  products  of  the  Indus 
region,  elephants'  tusks,  gold,  and  perhaps  shawls  and  mus- 
lins, are  likely  to  have  passed  to  the  west  by  this  route  with 
far  greater  frequency. 

The  Assyrians  were  connoisseurs  in  hard  stones  and  gems, 
which  they  seem  to  have  imported  from  all  quarters.  The 
lapis  lazuli,  which  is  found  frequently  among  the  remains  as 
the  material  of  seals,  combs,  rings,  jars,  and  other  small  ob^ 
jects,  probably  came  from  Bactria  or  the  adjacent  regions, 
whence  alone  it  is  procurable  at  the  present  day.478  The  cor 
nelian  used  for  cylinders  may  have  come  from  Babylonia, 
which,  according  to  Pliny,479  furnished  it  of  the  best  quality 
in  the  more  ancient  times.  The  agates  or  onyxes  may  have 
been  imported  from  Susiana,  where  they  were  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Choaspes  (Ke?*khah),  or  they  may  possibly  have 
been  brought  from  India.480  Other  varieties  are  likely  to  have 
been  furnished  by  Armenia,  which  is  rich  in  stones ;  and  hence 
too  was  probably  obtained  the  shamir,  or  emery-stone,481  by 
means  of  which  the  Assyrians  were  enabled  to  engrave  all  the 
other  hard  substances  known  to  them. 

That  cedar-wood  was  imported  into  Assyria  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  although  no  cedars  grew  in  the 
country,  the  beams  in  the  palaces  were  frequently  of  this  ma- 
terial.482 It  may  not,  however,  have  been  exactly  an  article 
of  commerce,  since  the  kings  appear  to  have  cut  it  after  their 
successful  expeditions  into  Syria,  and  to  have  carried  it  off  fr<  >m 
Lebanon  and  Amanus  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  the  country.488 

Pearls,  which  have  been  found  in  Assyrian  earrings,484  must 
have  been  procured  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  one  of  the  few 
places  frequented  by  the  shell-fish  which  produces  then;.  The 
pearl  fisheries  in  these  parts  were  pointed  out  to  Nearchus, 
the  admiral  of  Alexander,486  and  had  no  doubt  been  made  to 
yield  their  treasures  to  the  natives  of  the  coasts  and  islands 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  The  familiarity  of  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  with  pearls486  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  trade 
in  them  throughout  the  regions  adjoining  the  Gulf,  which 
could  not  fail  to  bring  them  at  an  early  date  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrews. 
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Engraved  stones,  generally  in  the  shape  of  scarabs,  seem  to 
have  been  largely  imported  from  Egypt  into  Assyria,  where 
they  were  probably  used  either  as  amulets  or  as  seals.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  at  Arban 487  on  "he 
lower  Khabour,  the  ancient  Sidikan  or  Shadikanni,  which  lies 
nearly  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  Assyrian  territory;  but 
many  specimens  have  likewise  been  obtained  from  Nineveh 
and  other  of  the  central  Assyrian  cities.488 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  we  might  add  to  this 
list  of  Assyrian  importations  at  least  an  equal  number  of  com- 
modities which,  though  they  have  not  been  found  in  the  an- 
cient remains,  may  be  fairly  regarded,  on  grounds  of  proba- 
bility, as  objects  of  trade  between  Assyria  and  her  neighbors. 
Frankincense,  which  was  burnt  in  such  lavish  profusion  in 
the  great  temple  at  Babylon,489  was  probably  offered  in  consid- 
erable quantities  upon  Assyrian  altars,  and  could  only  have 
been  obtained  from  Arabia.490  Cinnamon,  which  was  used  by 
the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,491  and  which  was  early 
imported  into  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians,492  who  received  it 
from  the  Arabians,493  can  scarcely  have  been  unknown  in  As- 
syria when  the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  it.  This  precious 
spice  must  have  reached  the  Arabians  from  Ceylon  or  Mala- 
bar, the  most  accessible  of  the  countries  producing  it.494  Mus- 
lins, shawls,  and  other  tissues  are  likely  to  have  come  by  the 
same  route  as  the  cinnamon;  and  these  may  possibly  have 
been  among  the  "blue  clothes  and  broidered  work  and  rich 
apparel "  which  the  merchants  of  Asshur  carried  to  Tyre  in 
' '  chests,  bound  with  cords  and  made  of  cedar-wood. " 495  Dyes, 
such  as  the  Indian  lacca,496  raw  cotton,  ebony  and  other  woods, 
may  have  come  by  the  same  line  of  trade ;  while  horses  and 
mules  are  likely  to  have  been  imported  from  Armenia,497  and 
slaves  from  the  country  between  Armenia  and  the  Halys 
River.498 

If  from  the  imports  of  Assyria  we  pass  to  her  exports,  we 
leave  a  region  of  uncertain  light  to  enter  upon  one  of  almost 
total  darkness.  That  the  "wares  of  Assyria"  were  among 
the  commodities  which  the  Phoenicians  imported  into  Greece 
at  a  very  early  period,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus ; 49!) 
but  he  leaves  us  wholly  without  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  wares  themselves.  No  other  classical  writer  of  real  au- 
thority touches  the  subject ;  and  any  conclusions  that  we  may 
form  upon  it  must  be  derived  from  one  of  two  sources,  either 
general  probability,  or  the  single  passage  in  a  sacred  author 
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which  gives  us  a  certain  amount  of  authentic  information. ' 
From  the  passage  in  question,  which  has  been  already  quote  I 
at  length,501  we  learn  that  the  chief  of  the  Assyrian  exports  to 
Phoenicia  were  textile  fabrics,  apparently  of  great  value,  since 
they  were  most  carefully  packed  in  chests  of  cedar- wood  se- 
cured by  cords.  These  fabrics  may  have  been  ' '  blue  cloaks, " 502 
or  "embroidery,"503  or  "  rich  dresses  "  of  any  kind,504  for  all 
these  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel ;  but  we  cannot  say  definitely 
which  Assyria  traded  in,  since  the  merchants  of  various  other 
countries  are  joined  in  the  passage  with  hers.  Judging  by  the 
monuments,  we  should  conclude  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
embroidered  work  was  from  her  looms  and  workshops;  for,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  the  embroidery  of  the  Assyrians  was 
of  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate  description.505  She  is  also 
likely  to  have  traded  in  rich  apparel  of  all  kinds,  both  such  as 
she  manufactured  at  home,  and  such  as  she  imported  from 
the  far  East  by  the  lines  of  traffic  which  have  been  pointed 
out.  Some  of  her  own  fabrics  may  possibly  have  been  of  silk, 
which  in  Roman  times  was  a  principal  Assyrian  exp<  >r1 
Whether  she  exported  her  other  peculiar  productions,  her 
transparent  and  colored  glass,  her  exquisite  metal  bowls, 
plates,  and  dishes,  her  beautifully  carved  ivories,  we  canm  >t 
say.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  place  beyond 
her  dominion,507  so  that  it  would  rather  seem  that  she  pro- 
duced them  only  for  home  consumption.  Some  ancient  no- 
tices appear  to  imply  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  she  produced  and  exported  various  spices. 
Horace  speaks  of  Assyrian  nard,508  Virgil  of  Assyrian  amo- 
mum™  Tibullus  of  Assyrian  odors  generally.510  ^Eschylus 
has  an  allusion  of  the  same  kind  in  his  Agamemnon.511  Euri- 
pides51'2 and  Theocritus,513  who  mention  respectively  Syrian 
myrrh  and  Syrian  frankincense,  probably  use  the  word  "  Syr- 
ian "  for  "Assyrian."514  The  belief  thus  implied  is  not,  how 
ever,  borne  out  by  inquiry.  Neither  the  spikenard  (Nardo- 
stachys  Jatamansi),  nor  the  ainomum  (AmoH^fi//  Cardamo- 
mnm),  nor  the  myrrh  tree  {Balsamodendvon  Myrrha),  nor  the 
frankincense  tree  (Boswellia  thurifera),  nor  any  other  actual 
spice,515  is  produced  within  the  limits  of  Assyria,  which  must 
always  have  imported  its  own  spices  from  abroad,  and  can 
only  have  supplied  them  to  other  countries  as  a  carrier.  In 
this  capacity  she  may  very  probably,  even  in  the  time  of  her 
early  greatness,  have  conveyed  on  to  the  coast  oi  Syria  the 
spicy  products  of  Arabia  and  India,  and  thus  have  created  an 
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impression,  which  afterwards  remained  as  a  tradition,  thut 
she  was  a  great  spice-producer  as  well  as  a  spice  seller. 

In  the  same  way,  as  a  carrier,  Assyria  may  have  exported 
many  other  commodities.  She  may  have  traded  with  the 
Phoenicians,  not  only  in  her  own  products,  but  in  the  goods 
which  she  received  from  the  south  and  east,  from  Bactria, 
India,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,— such  as  lapis  lazuli,  pearls,  ein 
namon,  muslins,  shawls,  ivory,  ebony,  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  may  have  conveyed  to  India,  or  at  least  to  Babylon, 
the  productions  which  the  Phoenicians  brought  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon  from  the  various  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  even  the  Atlantic  Ocean, — as  tin,  hides,  pot- 
tery, oil,  wine,  linen.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  at 
present  no  evidence  at  all ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  proper  office  of 
a  historian  to  indulge  at  any  length  in  mere  conjecture,  the 
consideration  of  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Assyrians 
may  be  here  brought  to  a  close. 

On  the  agriculture  of  the  Assyrians  a  very  few  remarks  will 
be  offered.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  extent  of 
cultivation  depended  entirely  on  the  conveyance  of  water.516 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  found  a 
way  to  spread  water  over  almost  the  whole  of  their  territory. 
Either  by  the  system  of  kandts  or  subterranean  aqueducts, 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  East  from  very  early  times,517  or  by 
an  elaborate  network  of  canals,  the  fertilizing  fluid  was  con- 
veyed to  nearly  every  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  shows  by 
its  innumerable  mounds,  in  regions  which  are  now  deserts, 
how  large  a  population  it  was  made  to  sustain  under  the  wise 
management  of  the  great  Assyrians  monarchs.518  Huge  dams 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  across  the  Tigris  in  various  places, 
one  of  which  (the  Awai)  still  remains,519  seriously  impeding  the 
navigation.  It  is  formed  of  large  masses  of  squared  stones, 
united  together  by  cramps  of  iron.  Such  artificial  barriers 
were  intended,  not  (as  Strabo  believed  52°)  for  the  protection  of 
the  towns  upon  the  river  from  a  hostile  fleet,  but  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  stream,  in  order  that  its  water  might  flow  off  into 
canals  on  one  bank  or  the  other,  whence  they  could  be  spread 
by  means  of  minor  channels  over  large  tracts  of  territory. 
The  canals  themselves  have  in  most  cases  been  gradually  filled 
up.  In  one  instance,  however,  owing  either  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil  or  to  some  unexplained  cause,  we  are  still 
able  to  trace  the  course  of  an  Assyrian  work  of  this  class  and 
to  observe  the  manner  and  principles  of  its  construction. 
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In  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  lower  course  of  the 
Great  Zab  River  and  the  Tigris,  in  which  was  situated  the  im- 
portant town  of  Calah  (now  Nimrud),  a  tract  which  is  partly 
alluvial,  but  more  generally  of  secondary  formation,  hard 
gravel,  sandstone,  or  conglomerate,  are  the  remains  of  a  canal 
undoubtedly  Assyrian,521  which  was  carried  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  five-and-twenty  miles  from  a  point  on  the  Khazr  or 
Ghazr  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Zab,  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  Nimrud  ruins.  [PI.  CXXXIV.,  Fig.  1.  J  Originally  the  canal 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Zab  itself,  the  water  of 
which  was  drawn  off,  on  its  northern  bank,  through  a  short  tun- 
nel— the  modern  Negoub — and  then  conducted  along  a  cutting, 
first  by  the  side  of  the  Zab,  and  afterwards  in  a  tortuous 
course  across  the  undulating  plain,  into  the  ravine  formed  by 
the  Shor-Derreh  torrent.  The  Zab,  when  this  part  of  the  work 
was  constructed,  ran  deep  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  send- 
ing a  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  tunnel,  maintained  a  con 
stant  stream  in  the  canal.  But  after  awhile  the  river  aban- 
doned its  north  bank  for  the  opposite  shore;  and,  water  ceas- 
ing to  flow  through  the  Negoub  tunnel,  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  it  in  some  other  way.  Accordingly  the  canal  was  ex- 
tended northwards,  partly  by  cutting  and  partly  by  tunnel- 
ling, to  the  Ghazr  Su  at  about  two  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
a  permanent  supply  was  thenceforth  obtained  from  that 
stream.5"  The  work  may  have  been  intended  in  part  to  supply 
Calah  with  mountain-water ; 52A  but  the  remains  of  dams  and 
sluices  along  its  course  5'24  sufficiently  show  that  it  was  a  canal 
for  irrigation  also.  From  it  water  was  probably  derived  to 
fertilize  the  whole  triangle  lying  south  of  Nimrud  between  the 
two  streams,  a  tract  containing  nearly  thirty  square  miles  of 
territory,  mostly  very  fertile,  and  with  careful  cultivation  well 
capable  of  supporting  the  almost  metropolitan  city  on  which  it 
abutted. 

In  Assyria  it  must  have  been  seldom  that  the  Babylonian 
system  of  irrigation  could  have  been  found  applicable,  and 
the  water  simply  derived  from  the  rivers  by  side-cuts,  leading- 
it  off  from  the  natural  channel.525  There  is  but  little  of  Assyria 
which  is  flat  and  alluvial;  the  land  generally  undulates,  and 
most  of  it  stands  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  various 
streams.  The  water  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from  the 
level  of  the  rivers  to  that  of  the  lands  before  it  can  be  spread 
over  them,  and  for  this  purpose  hydraulic  machinery  of  one 
kind   or  another  is  requisite,     In   cnscs  where  the  hnu'it  q\ 
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subterranean  conduit  was  employed,  the  Assyrians  probably 
(like  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Persians520)  sank  wells  at 
intervals,  and  raised  the  water  from  them  by  means  of  a 
bucket  and  rope,  the  latter  working  over  a  pulley.5'27  Where 
they  could  obtain  a  bank  of  a  convenient  height  overhanging 
a  river,  they  made  use  of  the  hand-swipe,528  and  with  its  aid 
lifted  the  water  into  a  tank  or  reservoir,  whence  they  could 
distribute  it  over  their  fields.  In  some  instances,  it  would 
seem,  they  brought  water  to  the  tops  of  hills  by  means  of  aque- 
ducts, and  then,  constructing  a  number  of  small  channels,  let 
the  fluid  trickle  down  them  among  their  trees  and  crops.5'29 
They  may  have  occasionally,  like  the  modern  Arabs,530  em- 
ployed the  labor  of  an  animal  to  raise  the  fluid ;  but  the  mon- 
uments do  not  furnish  us  with  any  evidence  of  their  use  of  this 
method.  Neither  do  we  find  any  trace  of  w^ater-wheels,  such 
as  are  employed  upon  the  Orontes  and  other  swift  rivers, 
whereby  a  stream  can  itself  be  made  to  raise  water  from  the 
land  along  its  banks.531 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in 
Assyria  in  his  time  were  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet.532 
As  these  still  constitute  at  the  present  day  the  principal 
agricultural  products  of  the  country,533  we  may  conclude  that 
they  were  in  all  probability  the  chief  species  cultivated  under 
the  Empire.  The  plough  used,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  single 
representation  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us,534  was  of  a 
rude  and  primitive  construction — a  construction,  however, 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  implements  to  this 
day  in  use  through  modern  Turkey  and  Persia.535  Of  other 
agricultural  implements  we  have  no  specimens  at  all,  unless 
the  square  instrument  with  a  small  circle  or  wheel  at  each  cor- 
ner, which  appears  on  the  same  monument  as  the  plough, 
may  be  regarded  as  intended  for  some  farming  purpose.  [PI. 
CXXXIV.,  Fig.  2.] 

Besides  grain,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Assyrians  cultivated 
the  vine.  The  vine  will  grow  well  in  many  parts  of  Assyria ; 536 
and  the  monuments  represent  vines,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
not  merely  as  growing  in  the  countries  to  which  the  Assyrians 
made  their  expeditions,  but  as  cultivated  along  the  sides  of 
the  rivers  near  Nineveh,537  and  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
palaces  of  the  kings.538  In  the  former  case  they  appear  to 
grow  without  any  support,  and  are  seen  in  orchards  intermixed 
with  other  fruit-trees,  as  pomegranates  and  figs.  In  the  lat- 
ter they  are  trained  upon  tall  trees  resembling  firs,  round 
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whose  stems  they  twine  themselves,  and  from  which  their 
rich  clusters  droop.  Sometimes  the  long  lithe  boughs  pass 
across  from  tree  to  tree,  forming  a  canopy  under  which  the 
monarch  and  his  consort  sip  their  wine.539 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  a  few  remarks  will  be  added 
upon  the  ordinary  private  life  of  the  Assyrians,  so  far  as  the 
monuments  reveal  it  to  us.  Under  this  head  will  be  included 
their  dress,  their  food,  their  houses,  furniture,  utensils,  car- 
riages, etc. ,  their  various  kinds  of  labor,  and  the  implements 
of  labor  which  were  known  to  them. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  in  Assyria  was  a 
mere  plain  tunic,  or  skirt,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  a  little 
above  the  knee,  with  very  short  sleeves,  and  confined  round 
the  waist  by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle.540  Nothing  was  worn 
either  upon  the  head  or  upon  the  feet.  The  thick  hair,  carried 
in  large  waves  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
then  carefully  arranged  in  three,  four,  or  five  rows  of  stiff 
curls,  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  protection  both  from  sun 
and  rain.  No  head-covering  was  ever  worn,  except  by  soldiers, 
and  by  certain  officials,  as  the  king,  priests,  and  musicians. 
Sometimes,  if  the  hair  was  very  luxuriant,  it  was  confined  by 
a  band  or  fillet,  which  was  generally  tied  behind  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  beard  was  worn  long,  and  arranged  with  great 
care,  the  elaboration  being  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  king  and  of  the  common  laborer.  Laborers  of  a  rank  a 
little  above  the  lowest  wore  sandals,  indulged  in  a  fringed 
tunic,  and  occasionally  in  a  phillibeg,  while  a  still  higher  class 
had  a  fringed  tunic  and  phillibeg,  together  with  the  close-fit- 
ting trouser  and  boot  worn  by  soldiers.541  These  last  are  fre- 
quently eunuchs,  who  probably  belonged  to  a  corps  of  eunuch 
laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  king. 

Persons  of  the  humbler  laboring  class  wear  no  ornament, 
neither  armlet,  bracelet,  nor  earrings.  Armlets  and  bracelets 
mark  high  rank,  and  indeed  are  rarely  found  unless  the  wearer 
is  either  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  at  any  rate  a  personage  of 
some  consideration.  Earrings  seem  to  have  descended  lower. 
They  are  worn  by  the  attendants  on  sportsmen,  by  musicians, 
by  cavalry  soldiers,  and  even  occasionally  by  foot  soldiers.  In 
this  last  case  they  are  seldom  more  than  a  simple  ring,  which 
may  have  been  of  bronze  or  of  bone.  In  other  cases  the  ring 
mostly  supports  a  long  pendant.542 

Men  of  rank  appear  to  have  worn  commonly  a  long  fringed 
robe  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet,54:}    The  sleeves  were  short, 
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only  just  covering  the  shoulder.  Down  to  the  waist,  the  dress 
closely  fitted  the  form,  resembling,  so  far,  a  modern  jersey; 
b  low  this  there  was  a  slight  expansion,  but  still  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  robe  is  very  remarkable.  It  had  no  folds,  and 
must  have  greatly  interfered  with  the  free  play  of  the  limbs, 
rendering  rapid  movements  almost  impossible.  A  belt  or  gir- 
c<  >nfined  it  at  the  waist,  which  was  always  patterned,  some- 
times elaborately.  [PI.  CXXXV.,  Fig.  1.]  If  a  sword  was  car- 
ie  I.  as  was  frequently  the  case,  it  was  suspended,  nearly  in  a 
Horizontal  position,  by  a  belt  over  the  left  shoulder,  to  which 
it  was  attached  by  a  ring,  or  rings,  in  the  sheath.544  There  is 
often  great  elegance  in  these  cross-belts,  which  look  as  if  they 
were  embroidered  with  pearls  or  beads.  [PI.  CXXXV.,  Fig.  2.] 
Fillets,  earrings,  armlets,  and  (in  most  instances)  bracelets 
\  ore  also  worn  by  xlssyrians  of  the  upper  classes.  The  armlets 
are  commonly  simple  bands,  twisted  round  the  arm  once  or 
twice,  and  often  overlapping  at  the  ends,  which  are  plain,  not 
<  >r namented.  [PI.  CXXXV. ,  Fig.  3.  ]  The  bracelets  are  of  slighter 
construction;  their  ends  do  not  meet;  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  thin  metal,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  slipped 
over  the  hand  onto  the  wrist,  which  they  then  fitted  closely. 
Generally  they  were  quite  plain ;  but  sometimes,  like  the  royal 
bracelets,  they  bore  in  their  centre  a  rosette.545  Sandals,  or  in 
the  later  times  shoes,  completed  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
A  s  Syrian  ' '  gentleman. ,1 

Sometimes  both  the  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  the  cross- 
belt,  which  was  often  worn  without  a  sword,  were  deeply 
fringed,  the  two  fringes  falling  one  over  the  other,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  body  from  the  chest  to  the  knee.516  Sometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  the  long  robe  was  discarded,  and  the  Assyr- 
ian of  some  rank  wore  the  short  tunic,  which  was  then,  how- 
ever, always  fringed,  and  commonly  ornamented  with  aphilli- 

npcr  547 

Certain  peculiar  head-dresses  and  peculiar  modes  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair  deserve  special  attention  from  their  singularity. 
[PI.  CXXXV.,  Fig.  4.]  They  belong  in  general  to  musicians, 
priests,  and  other  official  personages,  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  badges  of  office.  For  instance,  musicians  sometimes 
wear  on  their  heads  a  tall  stiff  cap  shaped  like  a  fish's  tail ;  «s 
at  other  times  their  head-dress  is  a  sort  of  tiara  of  feathers.549 
Their  hair  is  generally  arranged  in  the  ordinary  Assyrian 
hion;  but  sometimes  it  is  worn  comparatively  short,  and 
terminates  in  a  double  row  of  crisp  curls.550   Priests  have  head- 
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dresses  shaped  like  truncated  cones.551  A  cook  in  one  in 
stance,552  wears  a  cap  not  unlike  the  tiara  of  the  monarch,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  plain,  and  is  not  surmounted  by  an  apex  or  peak. 
A  harper  has  the  head  covered  with  a  close-fitting  cap,  encir- 
cled with  a  row  of  large  beads  or  pearls,  from  which  a  lappel 
depends  behind,  similarly  ornamented.553  A  colossal  figure  in 
a  doorway,  apparently  a  man,  though  possibly  representing  a 
god,  has  the  hair  arranged  in  six  monstrous  curls,  the  lowest 
three  resting  upon  the  shoulder.554    [PL  CXXXV.,  Fig.  6.] 

Women  of  the  better  sort  seem  to  have  been  dressed  in 
sleeved  gowns,  less  scanty  than  those  of  the  men,  and  either 
striped  or  else  patterned  and  fringed.  Outside  this  they  some- 
times wore  a  short  cloak  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  gown,  open  in 
front  and  falling  over  the  arms,  which  it  covered  nearly  to  the 
elbows.  Their  hair  was  either  arranged  over  the  whole  of  the 
head  in  short  crisp  curls,  or  carried  back  in  waves  to  the  ears. 
and  then  in  part  twisted  into  long  pendent  ringlets,  in  pari 
curled,  like  that  of  the  men,  in  three  or  four  rows  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  \V\.  CXXXV.,  Fig.  5. J  A  girdle  was  probably 
worn  round  the  waist,  such  as  we  see  in  the  representations 
of  goddesses,555  while  a  fringed  cross-belt  passed  diagonally 
across  the  breast,  being  carried  under  the  right  arm  and  over 
the  left  shoulder.  The  feet  seem  to  have  been  naked,  or  at 
best  protected  by  a  sandal.  The  head  was  sometimes  encircled 
with  a  fillet. 

Women  thus  apparelled  are  either  represented  as  sitting  in 
chairs  and  drinking  from  a  shallow  cup,  or  else  as  gathering 
grapes,    which,    instead    of    growing   naturally,   hang   up 
branches  that  issue  from  a  winged  circle.     The  circle  woi 
seem  to  be  emblematic  of  the  divine  power  winch  bestows  t 
fruits  of  the  earth  upon  man.     [PI.  CXXXVL,  Fig.  l.J 

The  lower  class  of  Assyrian  wom^n  are  not  represented  upon 
the  sculptures.     We  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  did  : 
dress  very  differently  from  the  female  captives  so  frequent 
the  bas-reliefs,  whose  ordinary  costume  is  a  short  gown  i 
covering  the  ankles,  and  an  outer  garment  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  chasuble  of  the  king.550    The  head  of  these  worn  *n 
often  covered  with  a  hood:  where  the  hair  appears,  it  ui 
descends  in  a  single  long  curl.     The  feet  are  in  every  ca 
naked. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  women  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
chc  same  as  those  assumed  by  men.  They  consisted  princi- 
pally  of   earrings,   necjd-nvs   and   bracelets.     Earrings   lia 
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No.  I.  Assyrian  war-chariot  of  the  early  period  (Nimrud\ 


No.  II.  Assyrian  War-chariot  of  the  later  period  (Koyunjik). 


Assyrian  Chariot  of  the  transition  period  (Koyunjik). 
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been  found  in  gold  and  in  bronze,  some  with  and  some  without 
places  for  jewels.  One  gold  earring  still  held  its  adornment  of 
peai  i  Bracelets  were  sometimes  of  glass,  and  were  slipped 

over  the  hand.  Necklaces  seem  commonly  to  have  been  of 
beads,  strung  together.  A  necklace  in  the  British  Museum  is 
composed  of  glass  beads  of  a  light  blue  color,  square  in  shape 
and  flat,  with  horizontal  flutings.6*  [PL  CXXXVI.,  Fig.  2.] 
Glass  finger-rings  have  also  been  found,  which  were  probably 
worn  by  women. 

We  have  a  few  remains  of  Assyrian  toilet  articles.  A 
bronze  disk,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  long  handle 
attached,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  mirror.  In  its  general 
shape  it  resembles  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  classical  mir- 
rors;559 but,  unlike  them,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  even  the  handle 
being  a  mere  flat  bar.580  [PL  CXXXVI.,  Fig.  3.]  We  have 
also  a  few  combs.  One  of  these  is  of  iron,  about  three  and  a 
half  inches  long,  by  two  inches  broad  in  the  middle.  It  is 
double,  like  a  modern  small-tooth  comb,  but  does  not  present 
the  feature,  common  in  Egypt,561  of  a  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  teeth  on  the  two  sides.  The  very  ancient  use  of  this  toilet 
article  in  Mesopotamia  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  already  no- 
ticed,562 that  it  was  one  of  the  original  hieroglyphs  whence 
the  later  letters  were  derived.  Another  comb  is  of  lapis  lazuli, 
and  has  only  a  single  row  of  teeth.  [PL  CXXXVIL,  Fig.  1..] 
The  small  vases  of  alabaster  or  fine  clay,  and  the  small  glass 
bottles  which  have  been  discovered  in  tolerable  abundance,563 
were  also  in  all  probability  intended  chiefly  for  the  toilet. 
They  would  hold  the  perfumed  unguents  which  the  Assyrians, 
like  other  Orientals,564  were  doubtless  in  the  habit  of  using, 
and  the  dyes  wherewith  they  sought  to  increase  the  beauty  of 
the  countenance.565 

No  doubt  the  luxury  of  the  Assyrian  women  in  these  and 
other  respects  was  great  and  excessive.  They  are  not  likely  to 
have  fallen  short  of  their  Jewish  sisters  either  in  the  refine- 
ments or  in  the  corruptions  of  civilization.  When  then  we 
hear  of  "the  tinkling  ornaments"  of  the  Jewish  women  in 
Isaiah's  time,  "their  combs,  and  round  tires  like  the  moon," 
their  "chains  and  bracelets  and  mufflers,"  their  "  bonnets,  and 
ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  head-bands,  and  tablets  and  ear- 
rings," their  "  rings  and  nose-jewels,"  their  "changeable  suits 
}f  apparel,  and  mantles,  and  wimples,  and  crisping-pins," 
their  "glasses,  and  fine  linen,  and  hoods,  and  veils,"  their 
'sweet   smells,  and   girdles,  and  well-set   hair,  and   stoma 
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chers,"566  we  maybe  sure  that  in  Assyria  too  these  various  re- 
finements, or  others  similar  to  them,  were  in  use,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  art  of  the  toilet  was  tolerably  well  advanced 
under  the  second  great  Asiatic  Empire.  That  the  monuments 
contain  little  evidence  on  the  point  need  not  cause  any  surprise ; 
since  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  jealous  re- 
serve common  to  the  Oriental  nations,  which  makes  them 
rarely  either  represent  women  in  their  mimetic  art  or  speak  of 
them  in  their  public  documents.567 

If  various  kinds  of  grain  were  cultivated  in  Assyria,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet,568  we  may  assume  that  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  like  that  of  other  agricultural  nations, 
consisted  in  part  of  bread.  Sesame  was  no  doubt  used,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  principally  for  making  oil ; 569  while  wheat, 
barley,  and  millet  were  employed  for  food,  and  were  made 
into  cakes  or  loaves.  The  grain  used,  whatever  it  was,  would 
be  ground  between  two  stones,570  according  to  the  universal 
Oriental  practice  even  at  the  present  day.571  It  would  then  be 
moistened  with  water,  kneaded  in  a  dish  or  bowl,  and  either 
rolled  into  thin  cakes,  or  pressed  by  the  hand  into  smalls  balls 
or  loaves.572  Bread  and  cakes  made  in  this  way  still  form  the 
chief  food  of  the  Arabs  of  these  parts,  who  retain  the  habits  of 
antiquity.  Wheaten  bread  is  generally  eaten  by  preference ; 5T3 
but  the  poorer  sort  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  coarse 
millet,574  or  durra,  flour,  which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  then 
eaten  with  milk,  butter,  oil,  or  the  fat  of  animals. 

Dates,  the  principal  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldsea, 
or  Babylonia,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,575  were  no 
doubt  also  an  article  of  food  in  Assyria,  though  scarcely  to 
any  great  extent.  The  date-palm  does  not  bear  well  above  the 
alluvium,  and  such  fruit  as  it  produces  in  the  upper  country 
is  very  little  esteemed.576  Olives  were  certainly  cultivated  un- 
der the  Empire,577  and  the  oil  extracted  from  them  was  in 
great  request.  Honey  was  abundant,  and  wine  plentiful. 
Sennacherib  called  his  land  "a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land 
of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land  of  oil  olive  and  of  honey ; " b:* 
and  the  products  here  enumerated  were  probably  those  which 
formed  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

Meat,  which  is  never  eaten  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
East,579  was  probably  beyond  the  means  of  most  persona. 
Soldiers,  however,  upon  an  expedition  were  able  to  obtain 
this  dainty  at  the  expense  of  others;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  on  such  occasions  they  freely  indulged  in  it.     Wq 
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see  them,  after  their  victories,  killing  and  cutting  up  sheep 
and  oxen,580  and  then  roasting  the  joints,  which  are  not  unlike 
our  own,  on  the  embers  of  a  wood-fire.581  [PI.  CXXXVII.j 
Fig.  2.]  In  the  representations  of  entrenched  camps  we  are 
shown  the  mode  in  which  animals  were  prepared  for  the 
royal  dinner.  They  were  placed  upon  their  backs  on  a  high 
table,  with  their  heads  hanging  over  its  edge;  one  man  held 
them  steady  in  this  position,  while  another,  taking  hold  of 
the  neck,  cut  the  throat  a  little  below  the  chin.58*  The  blood 
dripped  into  a  bowl  or  basin  placed  beneath  the  head  on  the 
ground.  [PI.  CXXXVIL,  Fig.  3.]  The  animal  was  then  no 
doubt,  paunched,  after  which  it  was  placed — either  whole,  or 
in  joints — in  a  huge  pot  or  caldron,  and,  a  fire  being  lighted 
underneath,  it  was  boiled  to  such  a  point  as  suited  the  taste  of 
the  king.  [PL  CXXXVIL,  Fig.  5.]  While  the  boiling  pro- 
gressed, some  portions  were  perhaps  fried  on  the  fire  below. 
[PI.  CXXXVIL,  Fig.  5. J  Mutton  appears  to  have  been  the 
favorite  meat  in  the  camp.  At  the  court  there  would  be  a 
supply  of  venison,  antelope's  flesh,  hares,  partridges,  and 
other  game,  varied  perhaps  occasionally  with  such  delicacies 
as  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ox  and  the  onager. 

Fish  must  have  been  an  article  of  food  in  Assyria,  or  the 
monuments  would  not  have  presented  us  with  so  many  in- 
stances of  fishermen.583  Locusts  were  also  eaten,  and  were 
accounted  a  delicacy,  as  is  proved  by  their  occurrence  among 
the  choice  dainties  of  a  banquet,  which  the  royal  attendant* 
are  represented  in  one  bas-relief  as  bringing  into  the  palace  of 
the  king.584  Fruits,  as  was  natural  in  so  hot  a  climate,  were 
highly  prized ;  among  those  of  most  repute  were  pomegran- 
ates, grapes,  citrons,585  and,  apparently,  pineapples.586  [PL 
CXXXVIL,  Fig.  4.] 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  drank  wine 
very  freely.  The  vine  Avas  cultivated  extensively,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nineveh  and  elsewhere ; 587  and  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  grapes  were  eaten,  both  raw  and  dried,  still 
the  main  purpose  of  the  vineyards  was  unquestionably  the 
production  of  wine.  Assyria  was  "  a  land  of  corn  and  wine," 
emphatically  and  before  all  else.588  Great  banquets  seem  to 
have  been  frequent  at  the  court,589  as  at  the  courts  of  Babylon 
and  Persia,59'  in  which  drinking  was  practised  on  a  large 
:scale.  The  Ninevites  generally  are  reproached  as  drunkards 
by  Nahum.591  In  the  banquet-scenes  of  the  sculptures,  it  is 
drinking  and  not  eating  that  is  represented.     Attendants  dip 
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the  wine-cups  into  a  huge  bowl  or  vase,  which  stands  on  the 
ground  and  reaches  as  high  as  a  man's  chest59'2  and  carry 
them  full  of  liquor  to  the  guests,  who  straightway  fall  to  a 
carouse.     [PL  CXXXVIIL,  Fig.  1.] 

The  arrangement  of  the  banquets  is  curious.  The  guesl  s. 
who  are  in  one  instance  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number,593  in 
stead  of  being  received  at  a  common  table,  are  divided  int< 
messes  of  four,  who  sit  together,  two  and  two,  facing  each 
other,  each  mess  having  its  own  table  and  its  own  attendant. 
The  guests  are  all  clothed  in  the  long  tasselled  gown,  over 
which  they  wear  the  deeply  fringed  belt  and  cross-belt.  They 
have  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  on  their  arms  armlets  and 
bracelets.  They  sit  on  high  stools,  from  which  their  legs 
dangle ;  but  in  no  case  have  they  footstools,  which  would  ap- 
parently have  been  a  great  convenience.  Most  of  the  guests 
are  bearded  men,  but  intermixed  with  them  we  see  a  few 
eunuchs.594  Every  guest  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  wine-cup 
of  a  most  elegant  shape,  the  lower  part  modelled  into  the 
form  of  a  lion's  head,  from  which  the  cup  itself  rises  in  a 
graceful  curve.  [PL  CXXXVIIL,  Fig.  2.]  They  all  raise  their 
cups  to  a  level  with  their  heads,  and  look  as  if  they  were 
either  pledging  each  other,  or  else  one  and  all  drinking  the 
same  toast.  Both  the  stools  and  the  tables  are  handsome,  and 
tastefully,  though  not  very  richly,  ornamented.  Each  table 
is  overspread  with  a  table-cloth,  which  hangs  down  on  either 
side  opposite  the  guests,  but  does  not  cover  the  ends  of  the 
table,  which  are  thus  fully  exposed  to  view.  In  their  general 
make  the  tables  exactly  resemble  that  used  in  a  banquet- 
scene  by  a  king  of  a  later  date,595  but  their  ornamentation  is 
much  less  elaborate.  On  each  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
placed  the  enigmatical  article  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made  as  a  strange  object  generally  accompanying  the 
king.596  Alongside  of  it  we  see  in  most  instances  a  sort  of  rude 
crescent.597  These  objects  have  probably,  both  of  them,  a 
sacred  import,  the  crescent  being  the  emblem  of  Sin,  the 
Moon-God,598  while  the  nameless  article  had  some  unknown 
religious  use  or  meaning. 

In  the  great  banqueting  scene  at  Khorsabad,  from  which  the 
above  description  is  chiefly  taken,  it  is  shown  that  the  Assyr- 
ians, like  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times.-'"* 
had  the  entertainment  of  music  at  their  grand  feasts  and  drink- 
ing bouts.  At  one  end  of  the  long  series  of  figures  represent 
ing  guests  and  attendants  was  a  band  of  performers,  at  least 
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three  in  number,  two  of  whom  certainly  played  upon  the  lyre.600 
The  lyres  were  ten-stringed,  of  a  square  shape,  and  hung 
round  the  player's  neck  by  a  string  or  ribbon. 

The  Assyrians  also  resembled  the  Greeks  and  Romans001  in 
introducing  flowers  into  their  feasts.  We  have  no  evidence 
thai  they  wore  garlands,  or  crowned  themselves  with  chaplets 
of  flowers,  or  scattered  roses  over  their  rooms;  but  still  they 
appreciated  the  delightful  adornment  which  flowers  furnish. 
In  the  long  train  of  attendance  represented  at  Koyunjik  as 
bringing  the  materials  of  a  banquet  into  the  palace  of  the  king, 
a  <  jonsiderable  number  bear  vases  of  flowers.  [PI.  CXXXVIII., 
Fig.  3.  J  These  were  probably  placed  on  stands,  like  those 
which  are  often  seen  supporting  jars,602  and  dispersed  about 
the  apartment  in  which  the  feast  was  held,  but  not  put  upon 
the  tables. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  houses  of  the  Assyr- 
ians otner  than  that  which  we  derive  from  the  single  repre- 
sentation which  the  sculptures  furnish  of  a  village  certainly 
Assyrian.603  It  appears  from  this  specimen  that  the  houses 
were  small,  isolated  from  one  another,  and  either  flat-roofed, 
or  else  covered  in  with  a  dome  or  a  high  cone.  They  had  no 
windows,  but  must  have  been  lighted  from  the  top,  where,  in 
some  of  the  roofs,  an  aperture  is  discernible.  The  doorway 
was  generally  placed  towards  one  end  of  the  house;  it  was 
sometimes  arched,  but  more  often  square-headed. 

The  doors  in  Assyrian  houses  were  either  single,  as  com- 
monly with  ourselves,  or  folding  (fores  or  valvce),  as  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  with  the  modern  French  and  Italians. 
Folding-doors  were  the  most  common  in  palaces.604  They  were 
not  hung  upon  hinges,  like  modern  doors,  but,  like  those  of 
the  classical  nations,605  turned  upon  pivots.  At  Khorsabad  the 
pavement  slabs  in  the  doorways  showed  everywhere  the  holes 
in  which  these  pivots  had  worked,  while  in  no  instance  did 
the  wall  at  the  side  present  any  trace  of  the  insertion  of  a 
hinge.606  Hinges,  however,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Assyrians ;  for  two  massive  bronze 
sockets  found  at  Nimrud,  which  weighed  more  than  six  pounds 
each,  and  had  a  diameter  of  about  five  inches,607  must  have  been 
designed  to  receive  the  hinges  of  a  door  or  gate,  hung  exactly 
as  gates  are  now  hung  among  ourselves.  [PI.  CXXXVIII., 
Fig.  4.]  The  folding-doors  were  fastened  by  bolts,  which 
were  shot  into  the  pavement  at  the  point  where  the  two  doors 
met ;  but  in  the  case  of  single  doors  a  lock  seems  to  have  been 
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used,  which  was  placed  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
projected  from  the  door  itself,  so  that  a  recess  had  to  be  maae 
in  the  wall  behind  the  door  to  receive  the  lock  when  the  door 
stood  open.608  The  bolt  of  the  lock  was  of  an  oblong  square  shape 
and  was  shot  into  the  wall  against  which  the  door  closed.609 

The  ordinary  character  of  Assyrian  furniture  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  furniture  of  modern  times.  That  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  for  the  most  part  extremely  plain,  consisting  prob- 
ably of  such  tables,  couches,  and  low  stools  as  we  see  in  the  rep- 
resentations which  are  so  frequent,  of  the  interiors  of  soldiers' 
tents.010  In  these  the  tables  are  generally  of  the  cross-legged 
kind ;  the  couches  follow  the  pattern  given  in  a  previous  page 
of  this  volume,611  except  that  the  legs  do  not  end  in  pine-shaped 
ornaments ;  and  the  stools  are  either  square  blocks,  or  merely 
cut  en  chevron.612  There  are  no  chairs.  The  low  stools  evidently 
form  the  ordinary  seats  of  the  people,  on  which  they  sit  to 
converse  or  to  rest  themselves.  [PI.  CXXXIX.,  Fig.  1.]  The 
couches  seem  to  have  been  the  beds  whereon  the  soldiers  slept, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Assyrians  knew  of  any  other.  [PI. 
CXXXIX. ,  Fig.  2.  ]  In  the  case  of  the  monarch  we  have  seen 
that  the  bedding  consisted  of  a  mattress,  a  large  round  pillow 
or  cushion,  and  a  coverlet ; 613  but  in  these  simple  couches  of 
the  poor  we  observe  only  a  mattress,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  slightly  raised  and  fitted  into  the  curvature  of  the  arm,  so 
as  to  make  a  substitute  for  a  pillow.  [PL  CXXXIX.,  Fig. 
2,]  Perhaps,  however,  the  day -laborer  may  have  enjoyed  on 
a  couch  of  this  simple  character  slumbers  sounder  and  more 
refreshing  than  Sardanapalus  amid  his  comparative  luxury. 

The  household  utensils  seen  in  combination  with  these  simple 
articles  of  furniture  are  few  and  somewhat  rudely  shaped.  A 
jug  with  a  long  neck,  an  angular  handle,  and  a  pointed  bot- 
tom, is  common :  it  usually  hangs  from  a  nail  or  hook  inserted 
into  the  tent-pole.  Vases  and  bowls  of  a  simple  form  occur, 
but  are  less  frequent.  The  men  are  seen  with  knives  in  their 
hands,  and  appear  sometimes  to  be  preparing  food  for  their 
meals ;  °14  but  the  form  of  the  knife  is  marked  very  indistinctly. 
Some  of  the  household  articles  represented  have  a  strange  ami 
unusual  appearance.  One  is  a  sort  of  short  ladder,  but  with 
semicircular  projections  at  the  bottom,  the  use  of  which  is  not 
apparent;  another  may  be  a  board  at  which  some  game  was 
played;616  while  a  third  is  quite  inexplicable.  [PI.  CXXXIX., 
Fig.  B.] 

From  actual  discoveries  of  the  utensils  themselves,  we  kno^ 
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that  the  Assyrians  used  dishes  of  stone,  alabaster,  and  bronze. 
They  had  also  bronze  cups,  bowls,  and  plates,  of  ten  elaborately 
patterned.019  The  dishes  had  commonly  a  handle  at  the 
side,  either  fixed  or  movable,  by  which,  when  not  in  use, 
they  could  be  carried  or  hung  on  pegs.  [PI.  CXXXIX., Fig.  O.J 
Chaldrons  of  bronze  were  also  common:  they  varied  from  five 
feel  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  from  two  feet  and  a  half 
to  six  feet  in  diameter."17  Jugs,  funnels,  ladles,  and  jars  have 
been  found  in  the  same  metal;  one  of  the  funnels  is  shaped 
oearly  like  a  modern  wine-strainer.618    [PI.  CXXXIX.,  Fig.  4. J 

The  Assyrians  made  use  of  bronze  bells  with  iron  tongues,  °19 
and,  to  render  the  sound  of  these  more  pleasing,  they  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  the  tin  to  the  copper,  raising  it  from 
ten  to  fourteen  per  cent.  The  bells  were  always  of  small  size, 
never  (so  far  as  appears)  exceeding  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  height  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  they  were  used,  as  modern  bells,  to  sum- 
mon attendants,  or  only  attached,  as  we  see  them  on  the  sculpt- 
ures, 62)  to  the  collars  and  headstalls  of  horses. 

Some  houses,  but  probably  not  very  many,  had  gardens  at- 
tached to  them.  The  Assyrian  taste  in  gardening  was  like 
that  of  the  French.  Trees  of  a  similar  character,  or  tall  trees 
alternating  with  short  ones,  were  planted  in  straight  rows  at 
an  equal  distance  from  one  another,  while  straight  paths  and 
walks,  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles,  traversed  the 
grounds.021  Water  was  abundantly  supplied  by  means  of  ca- 
nals drawn  off  from  a  neighboring  river,  or  was  brought  by 
an  aqueduct  from  a  distance.622  A  national  taste  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  artificial  and  extravagant  to  a  degree,  caused  the 
Assyrians  to  add  to  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  ground  the 
monstrous  invention  of  "Hanging  Gardens:"  an  invention 
introduced  into  Babylonia  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  but 
known  in  Assyria  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sennacherib.623  A 
"hanging  garden1'  was  sometimes  combined  with  an  aque- 
duct, the  banks  of  the  stream  which  the  aqueduct  bore  being 
planted  with  trees  of  different  kinds.624  At  other  times  it  oc- 
cupied the  roof  of  a  building,  probably  raised  for  the  purpose, 
and  was  supported  upon  a  number  of  pillars.  [PI.  CXXXIX., 
Fig.  5.J 

The  employments  of  the  Assyrians,  which  receive  some  il- 
lustration from  the  monuments,  are.  besides  war  and  hunting 
— subjects  already  discussed  at  length — chiefly  building,  boat- 
ing, and  agriculture.     Of  agricultural  laborers,  there  occur 
22 
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two  or  three  only,  introduced  by  the  artists  into  a  slab  of  Sen- 
nacherib's which  represents  the  transport  of  a  winged  bull.62* 
They  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  short  tunic  and  belt,  and  are 
employed  in  drawing  water  from  a  river  by  the  help  of  hand- 
swipes  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  their  lands.626  Boatmen 
are  far  more  common.  They  are  seen  employed  in  the  con. 
veyance  of  masses  of  stone,627  and  of  other  materials  for  build- 
ing,02* ferrying  men  and  horses  across  a  river, 6'29  guiding  their 
boat  while  a  fisherman  plies  his  craft  from  it,630  assisting 
soldiers  to  pursue  the  enemy,631  and  the  like.  They  wear  the 
short  tunic  and  belt,  and  sometimes  have  their  hair  encircled 
with  a  fillet.  Of  laborers,  employed  in  work  connected  with 
building,  the  examples  are  numerous.  In  the  long  series 
slabs  representing  the  construction  of  some  of  Sennacherib  s 
great  works,632  although  the  bulk  of  those  employed  as  lab 
ers  appear  to  be  foreign  captives,  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  the  duties — duties  less  purely  mechanical  than  the  others — 
which  are  devolved  on  Assyrians.  Assyrians  load  the  hand- 
carts, and  sometimes  even  draw  them  (PI.  CXXXIX.,  Fig.  7), 
convey  the  implements — pickaxes,  saws,  shovels,  hatchets, 
beams,  forks,  coils  of  rope — place  the  rollers,  arrange  the  lever 
and  work  it,  keep  the  carved  masses  of  stone  steady  as  they  are 
moved  along  to  their  proper  places,  urge  on  the  gangs  of  forced 
laborers  with  sticks,  and  finally  direct  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  signals,  which  they  give  with  their  voice  or  with 
a  long  horn.  Thus,  however  ample  the  command  of  naked 
human  strength  enjoyed  by  the  Assyrian  king,  who  had 
always  at  his  absolute  disposal  the  labor  of  many  thousand 
captives,  still  there  was  in  every  great  work  much  which 
could  only  be  intrusted  to  Assyrians,  who  appear  to  have 
been  employed  largely  in  the  grand  constructions  of  their 
monarchs. 

The  implements  of  labor  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
those  in  present  use  among  ourselves.  The  saws  were  two- 
handed;  but  as  the  handle  was  in  the  same  line  with  the 
blade,  instead  of  being  set  at  right  angles  to  it,  they  must 
have  been  somewhat  awkward  to  use.  The  shovels  were 
heart-shaped,  like  those  which  Sir  C.  Fellows  noticed  in  Asia 
Minor.033  The  pickaxes  had  a  single  instead  of  a  double  head, 
while  the  hatchets  were  double-headed,  though  here  probably 
the  second  head  was  a  mere  knob  intended  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  blow.  [PI.  CXL.,  Fig.  1.]  The  hand-carts  were 
small  and  of  very  simple  construction :  they  were  made  open 
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in  front  and  behind,  but  had  a  slight  framework  at  the  sides. 
They  had  a  pole  rising  a  little  in  front,  and  were  generally 
drawn  by  two  men.  The  wheels  were  commonly  fonr-spoked. 
When  the  load  had  been  placed  on  the  cart,  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  general  secured  by  two  bands  or  ropes,  which  were 
passed  over  it  diagonally,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at  the 
top. 

Carts  drawn  by  animals  were  no  doubt  used  in  the  country ; 
but  they  are  not  found  except  in  the  scenes  representing  the 
triumphant  returns  of  armies,  where  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  vehicles  are  foreign  than  Assyrian.  They  have  poles — not 
shafts — and  are  drawn  by  two  animals,  either  oxen,  mules,  or 
asses.  The  wheels  have  generally  a  large  number  of  spokes— 
sometimes  as  many  as  eleven.  Representations  of  these  carts 
will  be  found  in  early  pages.634 

The    Assyrians    appear    to  have  made    occasional  use  of 
covered  carriages.     Several  vehicles  of  this  kind  are  repre- 
sented on  an  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.     They  have  a 
high  and  clumsy  body,  which  shows  no  window,  and  is  placed 
on  four  disproportionately  low  wheels,  which  raise  it  only 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground.     In  front  of  this  body  is  a  small 
driving-place,  enclosed  in  trelliswork,  inside  which  the  coach- 
man stands  to  drive.     Each  of  these  vehicles  is  drawn  by  two 
horses.     It  is  probable  that  they  were  used  to  convey  the 
ladies  of  the  court ;  and  they  were  therefore  carefully  closed, 
in  order  that  no  curious  glance  of  passers-by  might  rest  upon 
the  charming  inmates.     [PI.  CXL.,  Fig.  3.]    The  carpentum, 
in  which  the  Roman  matrons  rode  at  the  great  public  festivals, 
was  similarly  closed,  both  in  front  and  behind,  as  is  evident  from 
the  representations  which  we  have  of  it  on  medals  and  tombs. 

Except  in  the  case  of  these  covered  vehicles,  and  of  the 
chariots  used  in  war  and  hunting,  horses  (as  already  ob- 
served635) were  not  employed  for  draught.  The  Assyrians  ap- 
pear to  have  regarded  them  as  too  noble  for  this  purpose, 
unless  where  the  monarch  and  those  near  to  him  were  con- 
cerned, for  whose  needs  nothing  was  too  precious.  On  the 
military  expeditions  the  horses  were  carefully  fed  and  tended. 
Portable  mangers  were  taken  with  the  army  for  their  conven- 
ience ;  and  their  food,  which  was  probably  barley,  was  brought 
to  them  by  grooms  in  sieves  or  shallow  boxes,  whence  no 
doubt  it  was  transferred  to  the  mangers.  [PI.  CXL.,  Fig.  2.] 
They  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  loose  in  the  camp, 
without  being  either  hobbled  or  picketed.     Care  was  taken 636- 
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to  keep  their  coats  clean  and  glossy  by  the  use  of  the  curry- 
comb, which  was  probably  of  iron.637    [PI.  CXL.,  Fig.  4.] 

Halters  of  two  kinds  were  employed.  Sometimes  they  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  simple  noose,  which  was  placed  in  the  horse's 
mouth,  and  then  drawn  tight  round  the  chin.038  More  often 
(as  in  the  illustration)  the  rope  was  attached  to  a  headstall, 
not  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  bridle,  but  simpler,  and  proba- 
bly of  a  cheaper  material.  Leading  reins,  fastened  to  the  bit 
of  an  ordinary  bridle,  were  also  common.039 

Such  are  the  principal  points  connected  with  the  peaceful 
customs  of  the  Assyrians,  on  which  the  monuments  recently 
discovered  throw  a  tolerable  amount  of  light.  Much  still  re- 
mains in  obscurity.  It  is  not  possible  as  yet,  without  drawing 
largely  on  the  imagination,  to  portray  in  any  completeness  the 
private  life  even  of  the  Assyrian  nobles,  much  less  that  of  the 
common  people.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments which  time  has  spared ;  to  arrange  them  in  something 
like  order,  and  present  them  faithfully  to  the  general  reader, 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  feel  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  them 
severally,  as  matters  of  archaeology,  and  who  will  probably 
further  find  that  he  obtains  from  them  in  combination  a  fair  no- 
tion of  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  race,  of  its  min- 
gled barbarism  and  civilization,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  art 
and  rudeness,  luxury  and  simplicity  of  habits.  The  novelist 
and  even  the  essayist  may  commendably  eke  out  the  scantiness 
of  facts  by  a  free  indulgence  in  the  wide  field  of  supposition 
and  conjecture;  but  the  historian  is  not  entitled  to  stray  into 
this  enchanted  ground.  He  must  be  content  to  remain  within 
the  tame  and  narrow  circle  of  established  fact.  Where  his 
materials  are  abundant,  he  is  entitled  to  draw  graphic  sketches 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  people;  but  where  they  are 
scanty,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  must  be  content  to 
forego  such  pleasant  pictures,  in  which  the  coloring  and  the 
filling-up  would  necessarily  be  derived,  not  from  authentic 
data,  but  from  his  own  fancy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

RELIGION. 
"  The  graven  image,  and  the  molten  image."— Nahum  i.  14 

The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  so  nearly  resembled — at  least 
in  its  external  aspect,  in  which  alone  we  can  contemplate  it — 
the  religion  of  the  primitive  Chaldasans,  that  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary, after  the  full  treatment  which  that  subject  received  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  work,1  to  do  much  more  than  notice  in 
the  present  place  certain  peculiarities  by  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  cult  of  Assyria  was  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  neighboring  and  closely  connected  country.  With  the  ex- 
ception that  the  first  god  in  the  Babylonian  Pantheon  was  re- 
placed by  a  distinct  and  thoroughly  national  deity  in  the  Pa,n- 
theon  of  Assyria,  and  that  certain  deities  whose  position 
was  prominent  in  the  one  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
other,  the  two  religious  systems  may  be  pronounced,  not  simi- 
lar merely  but  identical.  Each  of  them,  without  any  real 
monotheism,2  commences  with  the  same  pre-eminence  of  a  sin- 
gle deity,  wjiich  is  followed  by  the  same  groupings  of  identically 
the  same  divinities ; 3  and  after  that,  by  a  multitudinous  polythe- 
ism, which  is  chiefly  of  a  local  character.  Each  country,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  has  nearly  the  same  worship — temples,  al- 
tars, and  ceremonies  of  the  same  type — the  same  religious  em- 
blems— the  same  ideas.  The  only  difference  here  is,  that  in 
Assyria  ampler  evidence  exists  of  what  was  material  in  the  re- 
ligious system,  more  abundant  representations  of  the  objects 
and  modes  of  worship ;  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  give,  by 
means  of  illustrations,  a  more  graphic  portraiture  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians  than  the  scantiness  of 
the  remains  permitted  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  Chaldoeans. 

At  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  stood  the  "great  god," 
Asshur.  His  usual  titles  are  "the  great  Lord,"  "the  King  of 
all  the  Gods,"  "  he  who  rules  supreme  over  the  Gods."  4  Some- 
times he  is  called  "  the  Father  of  the  Gods,"  though  that  is  a 
title  which  is  more  properly  assigned  to  Belus:5  His  place  is 
always  first  in  invocations.  He  is  regarded  throughout  all  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  as  the  especial  tutelary  deity  both  of  the 
kings  a,nd  of  the  country.     He  places  the  monarchs  upon  their 
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throne,  firmly  establishes  them  in  the  government,  lengthens 
the  years  of  their  reigns,  preserves  their  power,  protects  their 
forts  and  armies,  makes  their  name  celebrated,  and  the  like. 
To  him  they  look  to  give  them  victory  over  their  enemies,  to 
grant  them  all  the  wishes  of  their  heart,  and  to  allow  them  to 
be  succeeded  on  their  thrones  by  their  sons  and  their  sons' 
sons,  to  a  remote  posterity.  Their  usual  phrase  when  speak- 
ing of  him  is  ' '  Asshur,  my  lord. "  They  represent  themselves 
as  passing  their  lives  in  his  service.  It  is  to  spread  his  worship 
that  they  carry  on  their  wars.  They  fight,  ravage,  destroy  in 
his  name.  Finally,  when  they  subdue  a  country,  they  are 
careful  to  "set  up  the  emblems  of  Asshur,"  and  teach  the  peo- 
ple his  laws  and  his  worship. 

The  tutelage  of  Asshur  over  Assyria  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  country,  which  in  the 
original  is  complete.6  It  is  also  indicated  by  the  curious  fact 
that,  unlike  the  other  gods,  Asshur  had  no  notorious  temple 
or  shrine  in  any  particular  city  of  Assyria,  a  sign  that  his  wor- 
ship was  spread  equally  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  not  to 
any  extent  localized.  As  the  national  deity,  he  had  given  name 
to  the  original  capital;7  but  even  at  Asshur  {Kileh- Slier  ghat) 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  building  which  was 
specially  his.8  Therefore  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture9  that 
all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to  his  worship, 
to  whatever  minor  god  they  might  happen  to  be  dedicated. 

In  the  inscriptions  the  Assyrians  are  constantly  described  as 
"  the  servants  of  Asshur,"  and  their  enemies  as  "  the  enemies 
of  Asshur. "  The  Assyrian  religion  is  ' '  the  worship  of  Asshur. " 
No  similar  phrases  are  used  with  respect  to  any  of  the  other 
gods  of  the  Pantheon. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  originally  the  god  Asshur  was 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  race,  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem,10 
deified.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  notion  was  lost, 
and  Asshur  came  to  be  viewed  simply  as  a  celestial  being — the 
first  and  highest  of  ail  the  divine  agents  who  ruled  over  heaven 
and  earth.  It  is  indicative  of  the  (comparatively  speaking) 
elevated  character  of  Assyrian  polytheism  that  this  exalted 
and  awful  deity  continued  from  first  to  last  the  main  object  of 
worship,  and  was  not  superseded  in  the  thoughts  of  men  by 
the  lower  and  more  intelligible  divinities,  such  as  Shamas  and 
Sin,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Nergal  the  God  of  War,  Nin  the  God 
of  Hunting,  or  Vul  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt.11 

The  favorite  emblem  under  which  the  Assyrians  appear  to 
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have  represented  Asshur  in  their  works  of  art  was  the  winged 
circle  or  globe,  from  which  a  figure  in  a  horned  cap  is  frequently 
seen  to  issue,  sometimes  simply  holding  a  bow  (Fig.  I.),  some- 
times shooting  his  arrows  against  the  Assyrians'  enemies 
(Fig  II.).  This  emblem  has  been  variously  explained;12  but 
the  most  probable  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  that  the  circle 
typifies  eternity,  while  the  wings  express  omnipresence,  and 
the  human  figure  symbolizes  wisdom  or  intelligence.  The 
emblem  appears  under  many  varieties.  Sometimes  the  figure 
which  issues  from  it  has  no  bow,  and  is  represented  as  simply 
extending  the  right  hand  (Fig.  III.) ;  occasionally  both  hands 
are  extended,  and  the  left  holds  a  ring  or  chaplet  (Fig.  IV.). 
[PI.  CXLL,  Fig.  1.]  In  one  instance  we  see  a  very  remarkable 
variation :  for  the  complete  human  figure  is  substituted  a  mere 
pair  of  hands,  which  seem  to  come  from  behind  the  winged 
disk,  the  right  open  and  exhibiting  the  palm,  the  left  closed 
and  holding  a  bow.13  [PI.  CXLL,  Jig.  2.]  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  all  sign  of  a  person  is  dispensed  with,14  the  winged 
circle  appearing  alone,  with  the  disk  either  plain  or  ornamented. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  one  or  two  instances  where  the 
emblem  exhibits  three  human  heads  instead  of  one — the  central 
figure  having  on  either  side  of  it,  a  head,  which  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  feathers  of  the  wing.15     [PL  CXLL,  Fig.  3.] 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  based  upon  this  form  of  the 
emblem,  that  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Assyrians,  whom  the 
winged  circle  seems  always  to  represent,  was  in  reality  a  triune 
god.16  Now  certainly  the  triple  human  form  is  very  remark- 
able, and  lends  a  color  to  this  conjecture ;  but,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing,  either  in  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  or 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  deci- 
phered, to  confirm  the  supposition,  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  scarcely  apprehended  with  any  distinctness  even  by 
the  ancient  Jews,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  those 
which  primeval  revelation  made  known  throughout  the  heathen 
world.  It  is  a  fanciful  mysticism  which  finds  a  Trinity  in  the 
Eicton,  Cneph,  and  Phtha  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Oromasdes, 
Mithras,  and  Arimanius  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Monas,  Logos, 
and  Psyche  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.17  There  are  abundant 
Triads  in  ancient  mythology,  but  no  real  Trinity.  The  case  of 
Asshur  is,  however,  one  of  simple  unity.  He  is  not  even  regu- 
larly included  in  any  Triad.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
triple  figure  shows  him  to  us  in  temporary  combination  ^itli 
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two  other  gods,  who  may  be  exceptionally  represented  in  this 
way  rather  than  by  their  usual  emblems.  Or  the  three  heads 
may  be  merely  an  exaggeration  of  that  principle  of  repetition 
which  gives  rise  so  often  to  a  double  representation  of  a  king 
or  a  god,18  and  which  is  seen  at  Bavian  in  the  threefold  repeti- 
tion of  another  sacred  emblem,  the  horned  cap. 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  sculptures  the  winged  circle  is 
seldom  found  except  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
monarch.19  The  great  King  wears  it  embroidered  upon  his 
robes,20  carries  it  engraved  upon  his  cylinder,21  represents  it 
above  his  head  in  the  rock-tablets  on  which  he  carves  his 
image,22  stands  or  kneels  in  adoration  before  it,23  fights  under 
its  shadow,24  under  its  protection  returns  victorious,*25  places  it 
conspicuously  in  the  scenes  where  he  himself  is  represented  on 
his  obelisks.26  And  in  these  various  representations  he  makes 
the  emblem  in  a  great  measure  conform  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  himself  is  engaged  at  the  time.  Where  he  is 
fighting,  Asshur  too  has  his  arrow  on  the  string,  and  points  it 
against  the  king's  adversaries.  Where  he  is  returning  from 
victory,  with  the  disused  bow  in  the  left  hand  and  the  right 
hand  outstretched  and  elevated,  Asshur  takes  the  same  attitude. 
In  peaceful  scenes  the  bow  disappears  altogether.  If  the  king 
worships,  the  god  holds  out  his  hand  to  aid ;  if  he  is  engaged 
in  secular  arts,  the  divine  presence  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  circle  and  wings  without  the  human  figure. 

An  emblem  found  in  such  frequent  connection  with  the 
symbol  of  Asshur  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  was  attached 
in  a  special  way  to  his  worship,  is  the  sacred  or  symbolical 
tree.  Like  the  winged  circle,  this  emblem  has  various  forms. 
The  simplest  consists  of  a  short  pillar  springing  from  a  single 
pair  of  rams'  horns,  and  surmounted  by  a  capital  composed  of 
two  pairs  of  rams'  horns  separated  by  one,  two,  or  three  hori- 
zontal bands;  above  which  there  is,  first,  a  scroll  resembling 
that  which  commonly  surmounts  the  winged  circle,  and  then 
a  flower,  very  much  like  the  "honeysuckle  ornament"  of  the 
Greeks.27  More  advanced  specimens  show  the  pillar  elongated 
with  a  capital  in  the  middle  in  addition  to  the  capital  at  the 
top,  while  the  blossom  above  the  upper  capital,  and  generally 
the  stem  likewise,  throw  out  a  number  of  similar  smaller 
blossoms,  which  are  sometimes  replaced  by  fir-cones  or  pome- 
granates, [PI.  CXLL,  Fig.  4.]  Where  the  tree  is  most  elabo- 
rately portrayed,  we  see,  besides  the  stem  and  the  blossoms,  a 
complicated  network  of  branches,  which  after  interlacing  with 
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one  another  form  a  sort  of  arch  surrounding  the  tree  itself  as 
with  a  frame.     [PI.  CXLIL,  Fig.l.] 

It  is  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  whether  this  sacred 
tree  does  not  stand  connected  with  the  Asherah  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, which  was  certainly  not  a  ' '  grove, "  in  the  sense  in  Avhich 
we  commonly  understand  that  word.  The  Asherah  which 
the  Jews  adopted  from  the  idolatrous  nations  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  was  an  artificial  structure,  originally  of 
wood,'28  but  in  the  later  times  probably  of  metal,29  capable  of 
being  "set"  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  one  king,33  and 
''brought  out"  by  another.31  It  was  a  structure  for  which 
"hangings"  could  be  made,32  to  cover  and  protect  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  Avas  so  far  like  a  tree  that  it  could  be  prop- 
erly said  to  be  "cut  down,"  rather  than  "  broken"  or  other- 
wise demolished.33  The  name  itself  seems  to  imply  something 
which  stood  straight  up ; u  and  the  conjecture  is  reasonable 
that  its  essential  element  was  "  the  straight  stem  of  a  tree," 35 
though  whether  the  idea  connected  with  the  emblem  was  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  which  underlay  the  phallic  rites  of 
the  Greeks 38  is  (to  say  the  least)  extremely  uncertain.  We 
have  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  Assyrian  sacred  tree  was  a 
real  tangible  object :  it  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Layard  sup- 
poses, 3T  a  mere  type.  But  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more 
likely  to  have  been  an  actual  object ; 38  in  which  case  we  can 
not  but  suspect  that  it  stood  in  the  Assyrian  system  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  Asherah  in  the  Phoenician,  being 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  supreme  god,39  and 
having  certainly  a  symbolic  character,  though  of  what  exact 
kind  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine. 

An  analogy  has  been  suggested  between  this  Assyrian  em- 
blem and  the  Scriptural  "  tree  of  life,"  which  is  thought  to  be 
variously  reflected  in  the  multiform  mythology  of  the  East.40 
Are  not  such  speculations  somewhat  over-fanciful  ?  There  is 
perhaps,  in  the  emblem  itself,  which  combines  the  horns  of 
the  ram — an  animal  noted  for  procreative  power — with  the 
image  of  a  fruit  or  flower-producing  tree,  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  some  allusion  is  intended  to  the  prolific  or  generative 
energy  in  nature;  but  more  than  this  can  scarcely  be  said 
without  venturing  upon  mere  speculation.  The  time  will 
perhaps  ere  long  arrive  when,  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
mythological  tablets  of  the  Assyrians,  their  real  notions  on 
this  and  other  kindred  subjects  may  become  known  to  us. 
Till  then,  it  is  best  to  remain  content  with  such  facts  ;s  arc 
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ascertainable,  without  seeking  to  penetrate  mysteries  at  which 
we  can  but  guess,  and  where,  even  if  we  guess  aright,  we 
cannot  know  that  we  do  so. 

The  gods  worshipped  in  Assyria  in  the  next  degree  to 
Asshur  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  early  times,  Anu  and  Vul ; 
in  the  later,  Bel,  Sin,  Shamas,  Vul,  Nin  or  Ninip,  and  Nergal. 
Gula,  Ishtar,  and  Beltis  were  favorite  goddesses.  Hoa,  Nebo, 
and  Merodach,  though  occasional  objects  of  worship,  more 
especially  under  the  later  empire,  were  in  far  less  repute  in 
Assyria  than  in  Babylonia;  and  the  two  last-named  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  former 
country  from  the  latter  during  the  historical  period.41 

For  the  special  characteristics  of  these  various  gods — com- 
mon objects  of  worship  to  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians 
from  a  very  remote  epoch — the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first 
part  of  this  volume,  where  their  several  attributes  and  their 
position  in  the  Chaldean  Pantheon  have  been  noted.4*2  The 
general  resemblance  of  the  two  religious  systems  is  such,  that 
almost  everything  which  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the 
gods  of  the  First  Empire  may  be  taken  us  applying  equally  to 
those  of  the  Second ;  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  make  this 
application  in  all  cases,  except  where  some  shade  of  difference, 
more  or  less  strongly  marked,  shall  be  pointed  out.  In  the 
following  pages,  without  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  the 
first  part  of  this  volume,  some  account  will  be  given  of  the 
worship  of  the  principal  gods  in  Assyria  and  of  the  chief 
temples  dedicated  to  their  service. 

ANU. 

The  worship  of  Anu  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Assyria  from  Babylonia  during  the  times  of  Chaldaean  suprem- 
acy which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
Assyrian  kingdom.  Shamas- Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king 
of  Chaldsea,  built  a  temple  to  Anu  and  Vul  at  Asshur,  which 
was  then  the  Assyrian  capital,  about  B.C.  1820.  An  inscription 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  states  that  this  temple  lasted  for  621  years, 
when,  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  taken  down  by  Asshur- 
dayan,  his  own  great-grandfather.43  Its  site  remained 
vacant  for  sixty  years.  Then  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  in  the  brai li- 
ning of  his  reign,  rebuilt  the  temple  more  magnificently  than 
before;41  and  from  that  time  it  seems  to  have  remained 
among  the  principal  shrines  in  Assyria.  It  was  from  a  tradi- 
tion  c;hi:i<m-;<h]    with   this  ancient  temple  of  Shamas-Yul.  thai 
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Asshur  in  later  times  acquired  the  name  of  Telane,  or  ' '  the 
Mound  of  Ami,"  which  it  bears  in  Stephen.45 

Anus  place  among  the  "  Great  Gods"  of  Assyria  is  not  so 
well  marked  as  that  of  many  other  divinities.  His  name  does 
not  occur  as  an  element  in  the  names  of  kings  or  of  other 
important  personages.  He  is  omitted  altogether  from  many 
solemn  invocations.46  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  one  of  the 
gods  whose  emblems  were  worn  by  the  king  and  inscribed 
upon  the  rock- tablets.47  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  he 
occurs  in  lists,  he  is  invariably  placed  directly  after  Asshur; 48 
and  he  is  often  coupled  with  that  deity  in  a  way  which  is 
strongly  indicative  of  his  exalted  character.  Tiglath-Pileser 
I. ,  though  omitting  him  from  his  opening  invocation,  speaks 
of  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  great  Inscription,  as  his  lord 
and  protector  in  the  next  place  to  Asshur.  Asshur-izir-pai 
uses  expressions  as  if  he  were  Anu's  special  votary,  calling 
himself  "him  who  honors  Ami,"  or  "him  who  honors  Ami 
and  Dagan."49  His  son,  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  assigns  him 
the  second  place  in  the  invocation  of  thirteen  gods  with  which 
he  begins  his  record. 5)  The  kings  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  do 
not  generally  hold  him  in  much  repute ;  Sargon,  however,  is 
an  exception,  perhaps  because  his  own  name  closely  resembled 
that  of  a  god  mentioned  as  one  of  Anu's  sons.51  Sargon  not 
unfrequently  glorifies  Ami,  coupling  him  with  Bel  or  Bil,  the 
second  god  of  the  first  Triad.  He  even  made  Ami  the  tute- 
lary god  of  one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city,  Bit-Sargina 
(Khorsabad),  joining  him  in  this  capacity  with  the  goddess 
Ishtar. 

Anu  had  but  few  temples  in  Assyria.  He  seems  to  have  had 
none  at  either  Nineveh  or  Calah,  and  none  of  any  importance 
in  all  Assyria,  except  that  at  Asshur.  There  is,  however, 
reason,  to  believe  that  he  wras  occasionally  honored  with  a 
shrine  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  another  deity.52 

bil,  or  BEL. 

The  classical  writers  represent  Bel  as  especially  a  Babylonian 
god,  and  scarcely  mention  his  worship  by  the  Assyrians;53  but 
the  monuments  show  that  the  true  Bel  (called  in  the  first  part  of 
this  volume  Bei-Nimrod)  was  worshipped  at  least  as  much  in 
the  northern  as  in  the  southern  country.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  Assyrians,  as  a  nation,  were 
especially  eutitled by  their  monarchs  "the  people  of  Belus;  " 5* 
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and  the  same  periphrasis  was  in  use  during  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire.55  According  to  some  authorities,  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  was  denominated  ' '  the  city  of 
Belus ;  " 56  which  would  imply  that  it  was  in  a  peculiar  way  un- 
der his  protection.  The  word  Bel  does  not  occur  very  fre- 
quently as  an  element  in  royal  names ;  it  was  borne,  however, 
by  at  least  three  early  Assyrian  kings ; 57  and  there  is  evidence 
that  in  later  times  it  entered  as  an  element  into  the  names  of 
leading  personages,  with  almost  as  much  frequency  as  Asshur.58 

The  high  rank  of  Bel  in  Assyria  is  very  strongly  marked. 
In  the  invocations  his  place  is  either  the  third  or  the  second. 
The  former  is  his  proper  position,  but  occasionally  Anu  is 
omitted,  and  the  name  of  Bel  follows  immediately  on  that  of 
Asshur.59  In  one  or  two  places  he  is  made  third,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Anu  is  omitted,  Shamas,  the  Sun-god,  being  advanced 
over  his  head ; 60  but  this  is  very  unusual. 

The  worship  of  Bel  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  times  is  marked 
by  the  royal  names  of  Bel-sumili-kapi  and  Bel-lush,  borne  by 
two  of  the  most  ancient  kings.61  He  had  a  temple  at  Asshur 
in  conjunction  with  II  or  Ea,  which  must  have  been  of  great 
antiquity,  for  by  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (B.C.  1130)  it 
had  fallen  to  decay  and  required  a  complete  restoration,  which 
it  received  from  that  monarch.62  He  had  another  temple  at 
Calah;  besides  which  he  had  four  "arks"  or  "tabernacles," 
the  emplacement  of  which  is  uncertain.63  Among  the  latter 
kings,  Sargon  especially  paid  him  honor.  Besides  coupling 
him  with  Anu  in  his  royal  titles,  he  dedicated  to  him — in  con- 
junction with  Beltis,  his  wife— one  of  the  gates  of  his  city,  and 
in  many  passages  he  ascribes  his  royal  authority  to  the  favor 
of  Bel  and  Merodach.64  He  also  calls  Bel,  in  the  dedication  of 
the  eastern  gate  at  Khorsabad,  "the  establisher  of  the  founda- 
tions of  his  city."65 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  horned  cap,  which  was  no 
doubt  a  general  emblem  of  divinity,  was  also  in  an  especial 
way  the  symbol  of  this  god.  Esarhaddon  states  that  he  set  up 
over  "the  image  of  his  majesty  the  emblems  of  Asshur,  the 
Sun,  Bel,  Nin,  and  Ishtar." 66  The  other  kings  always  include 
Bel  among  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship.  We  should  thus 
expect  to  find  his  emblem  among  those  which  the  kings  spe- 
cially affected ;  and  as  all  the  other  common  emblems  are  as- 
signed to  distinct  gods  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  homed 
cap  alone  remaining  doubtful,  the  most  reasonable  conjecture 
Seems  to  be  that  it  was  Bel's  symbol.67 
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It  has  been  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  the  Bel  of  the 
Assyrians  was  identical  with  the  Phoenician  Dagon.68  A  word 
which  reads  Da-gan  is  found  in  the  native  lists  of  divinities, 
and  in  one  place  the  explanation  attached  seems  to  show  that 
the  term  was  among  the  titles  of  Bel.69  But  this  verbal  resem- 
blance between  the  name  Dagon  and  one  of  Bel's  titles  is  prob- 
ably a  mere  accident,  and  affords  no  ground  for  assuming  any 
connection  between  the  two  gods,  who  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon one  with  the  other.  The  Bel  of  the  Assyrians  was  cer- 
tainly not  their  Fish-god ;  nor  had  his  epithet  Da-gan  any  real 
connection  with  the  word  dag,  n,  c'a  fish."  To  speak  of 
tk  Bel-Dagon  "  is  thus  to  mislead  the  ordinary  reader,  who  nat- 
urally supposes  from  the  term  that  he  is  to  identify  the  great 
god  Belus,  the  second  deity  of  the  first  Triad,  with  the  fish 
forms  upon  the  sculptures. 

hea,  or  HOA. 

Hea,  or  Hoa,  the  third  god  of  the  first  Triad,  was  not  a  prom^ 
inent  object  of  worship  in  Assyria.  Asshur-izir-pal  mentions 
him  as  having  allotted  to  the  four  thousand  deities  of  heaven 
and  earth  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  understanding ; 
and  then,  stating  that  the  four  thousand  deities  had  trans- 
ferred all  these  senses  to  himself,  proceeds  to  take  Hoa's  titles, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  identify  himself  with  the  god.70  His  son, 
Shalmaneser  II.,  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  gives  Hoa  his  proper 
place  in  his  opening  invocation,  mentioning  him  between  Bel 
and  Sin.  Sargon  puts  one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city  under 
Hoa's  care,  joining  him  with  Bilat  Hi — "the  mistress  of  the 
gods  " — who  is,  perhaps,  the  Sun-goddess,  Gula.  Sennacherib, 
after  a  successful  expedition  across  a  portion  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  offers  sacrifice  to  Hoa  on  the  seashore,  presenting  him 
with  a  golden  boat,  a  golden  fish,  and  a  golden  coffer.  But 
these  are  exceptional  instances ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  evident 
that  in  Assyria  Hoa  was  not  a  favorite  god.  The  serpent, 
which  is  his  emblem,  though  found  on  the  black  stones  re- 
cording benefactions,  and  frequent  on  the  Babylonian  cylin- 
der-seals, is  not  adopted  by  the  Assyrian  kings  among  the  di- 
vine symbols  which  they  wear,  or  among  those  which  they 
inscribe  above  their  effigies.  The  word  Hoa  does  not  enter  as 
an  element  into  Assyrian  names.  The  kings  rarely  invoke 
him.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  he  had  but  two  temples  in  Assy 
ria,  one  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat)  and  the  other  at  Calah 
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(Nimrud).  Perhaps  the  devotion  of  the  Assyrians  to  Nin— the 
tutelary  god  of  their  kings  and  of  their  capital — who  in  so 
many  respects  resembled  Hoa,71  caused  the  worship  of  Hoa  to 
decline  and  that  of  Nin  gradually  to  supersede  it. 

MYLITTA,  Or  BELTIS. 

Beltis,  the  "Great  Mother,"  the  feminine  counterpart  of  Bel, 
ranked  in  Assyria  next  to  the  Triad  consisting  of  Anu,  Bel, 
and  Hoa.  She  is  generally  mentioned  in  close  connection  with 
Bel,  her  husband,  in  the  Assyrian  records.  She  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  in  Assyria  as  especially  ' '  the  queen 
of  fertility,"  or  "  fecundity , "  and  so  as  "the  queen  of  the 
lands,"  72  thus  resembling  the  Greek  Demeter,  who,  like  Beltis, 
was  known  as  "  the  Great  Mother."  Sargon  placed  one  of  his 
gates  under  the  protection  of  Beltis  in  conjunction  with  her 
husband,  Bel;  and  Asshur-bani-pal,  his  great-grandson,  re- 
paired and  rededicated  to  her  a  temple  at  Nineveh,  which 
stood  on  the  great  mound  of  Koyunjik.73  She  had  another 
temple  at  Asshur,  and  probably  a  third  at  Calah.74  She  seems 
to  have  been  really  known  as  Beltis  in  Assyria,  and  as  Mylitta 
(Mulita)  in  Babylonia,  though  we  should  naturally  have 
gathered  the  reverse  from  the  extant  classical  notices.75 

SIN,  Or  THE  MOON. 

Sin,  the  Moon-god,  ranked  next  to  Beltis  in  Assyrian  my- 
thology, and  his  place  is  thus  either  fifth  or  sixth  in  the  full 
lists,  according  as  Beltis  is,  or  is  not,  inserted.  His  worship 
in  the  time  of  the  early  empire  appears  from  the  invocation  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I. ,  where  he  occurs  in  the  third  place,  between 
Bel  and  Shamas.76  [PI.  CXLIL,  Fig.  2.]  His  emblem,  the  cres- 
cent, was  worn  by  Asshur -izir-pal,77  and  is  found  wherever  di~ 
vine  symbols  are  inscribed  over  their  effigies  by  the  Assyria* 
kings.  There  is  no  sign  which  is  more  frequent  on  the 
cylinder-seals,  whether  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,78  and  it 
would  thus  seem  that  Sin  was  among  the  most  popular  of 
Assyria's  deities.  His  name  occurs  sometimes,  though  not  so 
frequently  as  some  others,  in  the  appellations  of  important 
personages,  as  e.  g.  in  that  of  Sennacherib,  which  is  explained 
to  mean  "  Sin  multiplies  brethren."  Sargon,  who  thus  named 
one  of  his  sons,  appears  to  have  been  specially  attached  to 
the  worship  of  Sin,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Shamas,  he 
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built  a  temple  at  Khorsabad,79  and  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
second  place  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  his  city.80 

The  Assyrian  monarchs  appear  to  have  had  a  curious  be- 
lief in  the  special  antiquity  of  the  Moon-god.  When  they 
wished  to  mark  a  very  remote  period,  they  used  the  expres- 
sion "from  the  origin  of  the  god  Sin."81  This  is  perhaps  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  connection  of  Assyria  with  Babylonia, 
where  the  earliest  capital,  Ur,  was  under  the  Moon-god's  pro- 
tection, and  the  most  primeval  temple  was  dedicated  to  his 
honor.82 

Only  two  temples  are  known  to  have  been  erected  to  Sin  in 
Assyria.  One  is  that  already  mentioned  as  dedicated  by 
Sargon  at  Bit-Sargina  (Khorsabad)  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  in 
conjunction.  The  other  was  at  Calah,  and  in  that  Sin  had  no 
associate. 

SHAMAS. 

Shamas,  the  Sun-god,  though  in  rank  inferior  to  Sin,  seems 
to  have  been  a  still  more  favorite  and  more  universal  object  of 
worship.  From  many  passages  we  should  have  gathered  that 
he  was  second  only  to  Asshur  in  the  estimation  of  the  Assyr- 
ian monarchs,  who  sometimes  actually  place  him  above  Bel 
in  their  lists.83  His  emblem,  the  four-rayed  orb,  is  worn  by 
the  king  upon  his  neck,84  and  seen  more  commonly  than 
almost  any  other  upon  the  cylinder-seals.  It  is  even  in  some 
instances  united  with  that  of  Asshur,  the  central  circle  of  As- 
shur's  emblem  being  marked  by  the  fourfold  rays  of  Shamas.85 

The  worship  of  Shamas  was  ancient  in  Assyria.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  not  only  names  him  in  his  invocation,  but  represents 
himself  as  ruling  especially  under  his  auspices.86  Asshur-izir- 
pal  mentions  Asshur  and  Shamas  as  the  tutelary  deities  under 
whose  influence  he  carried  on  his  various  wars.87  His  son, 
the  Black-Obelisk  king,  assigns  to  Shamas  his  proper  place 
among  the  gods  whose  favor  he  invokes  at  the  commencement 
of  his  long  Inscription.88  The  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire 
were  even  more  devoted  to  him  than  their  predecessors.  Sar- 
gon dedicated  to  him  the  north  gate  of  his  city,  in  conjunction 
with  Vul,  the  god  of  the  air,  built  a  temple  to  him  at  Khorsa- 
bad in  conjunction  with  Sin,  and  assigned  him  the  third  place 
among  the  tutelary  deities  of  his  new  town.89  Sennacherib  and 
Esarhaddon  mention  his  name  next  to  Asshur's  in  passages 
where  they  enumerate  the  gods  whom  they  regard  as  their 
chief  protectors. 
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Excepting  at  Khorsabad,  where  he  had  a  temple  (as  above 
mentioned)  in  conjunction  with  Sin,  Shamas  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  special  buildings  dedicated  to  his  honor.90 
His  images  are,  however,  often  noticed  in  the  lists  of  idols, 
and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  he  received  worship  in 
temples  dedicated  to  other  deities.  His  emblem  is  generally 
found  conjoined  with  that  of  the  moon,  the  two  being  placed 
side  by  side,  or  the  one  directly  under  the  other.  [PI.  CXLII.', 
Fig.  3.] 

vul,  or  IV A. 

This  god,  whose  name  is  still  so  uncertain,91  was  known  in 
Assyria  from  times  anterior  to  the  independence,  a  temple 
having  been  raised  in  his  sole  honor  at  Asshur,92  the  original 
Assyrian  capital,  by  Shamas- Vul,  the  son  of  the  Chaldaean 
king  Ismi-Dagon,  besides  the  temple  (already  mentioned)93 
which  the  same  monarch  dedicated  to  him  in  conjunction 
with  Anu.  These  buildings  having  fallen  to  ruin  by  the  time 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. ,  were  by  him  rebuilt  from  their  base ; 
and  Vul,  who  was  worshipped  in  both,  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  that  monarch  as  one  of  his  special  "  guardian 
deities."94  In  the  Black-Obelisk  invocation  Vul  holds  the 
place  intermediate  between  Sin  and  Shamas,  and  on  the  same 
monument  is  recorded  the  fact  that  the  king  who  erected  it 
held,  on  one  occasion,  a  festival  to  Vul  in  conjunction  with 
Asshur.95  Sargon  names  Vul  in  the  fourth  place  among  the 
tutelary  deities  of  his  city,96  and  dedicates  to  him  the  north 
gate  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun-god,  Shamas.97  Sennacherib 
speaks  of  hurling  thunder  on  his  enemies  like  Vul,98  and  other 
kings  use  similar  expressions.99  The  term  Vul  was  frequently 
employed  as  an  element  in  royal  and  other  names;10  and  the 
emblem  which  seems  to  have  symbolized  him — the  double  01 
triple  bolt 101— appears  constantly  among  those  worn  by  the 
kings,102  and  engraved  above  their  heads  on  the  rock-tablets.1 3 
[PI.  CXLII.,  Fig.  4.] 

Vul  had  a  temple  at  Calah  104  besides  the  two  temples  in 
which  he  received  worship  at  Asshur.  It  was  dedicated  to 
him  in  conjunction  with  the  goddess  Shala,  who  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  his  wife. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  we  can  recognize  any  repre- 
sentations of  Vul  in  the  Assyrian  remains.  Perhaps  the  figure 
with  four  wings  and  a  horned  cap,106  who  wields  a  thunderbolt 
in  either  hand,  and  attacks  therewith  the  monster,  half  lion. 
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half  eagle,  which  is  known  to  us  from  the  Nimrod  sculptures, 
may  be  intended  for  this  deity.  If  so,  it  will  be  reasonable  also 
to  recognize  him  in  the  figure  with  uplifted  foot,  sometimes 
perched  upon  an  ox,  and  bearing,  like  the  other,  one  or  two 
thunderbolts,  which  occasionally  occurs  upon  the  cylinders.106 
It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  former  of  these  figures 
is  not  one  of  the  many  different  representations  of  Nin,  the 
Assyrian  Hercules ;  and,  should  that  prove  the  true  explana 
tion  in  the  one  case,  no  very  great  confidence  could  be  felt  in 
thp  suggested  identification  in  the  other. 

GULA. 

Gula,  the  Sun-goddess,  does  not  occupy  a  very  high  position 
among  the  deities  of  Assyria.  Her  emblem,  indeed,  the  eight- 
rayed  disk,  is  borne,  together  with  her  husband's,  by  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,107  and  is  inscribed  on  the  rock-tablets,  on 
the  stones  recording  benefactions,  and  on  the  cylinder-seals, 
with  remarkable  frequency.  But  her  name  occurs  rarely  in 
the  inscriptions,  and,  where  it  is  found,  appears  low  down  in 
the  lists.  In  the  Black-Obelisk  invocation,  out  of  thirteen 
deities  named,  she  is  the  twelfth.108  Elsewhere  she  scarcely 
appears,  unless  in  inscriptions  of  a  purely  religious  character. 
Perhaps  she  was  commonly  regarded  as  so  much  one  with  her 
husband  that  a  separate  and  distinct  mention  of  her  seemed 
not  to  be  requisite. 

Gula  is  known  to  have  had  at  least  two  temples  in  Assyria. 
One  of  these  was  at  Asshur,  where  she  was  worshipped  in 
combination  with  ten  other  deities,  of  whom  one  only,  Ishtar, 
was  of  high  rank.109  The  other  was  at  Calah,  where  her  hus- 
band had  also  a  temple.110  She  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
Bilat-Ili,  "the  mistress  of  the  gods,"  to  whom  Sargon  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  gates  in  conjunction  with  Hoa.111 

ninip,  or  NIN. 

Among  the  gods  of  the  second  order,  there  is  none  whom  the 
Assyrians  worshipped  with  more  devotion  than  Nin,  or  Ninip. 
In  traditions  which  are  probably  ancient,  the  race  of  their 
kings  was  derived  from  him,11'2  and  after  him  was  called  the 
mighty  city  which  ultimately  became  their  capital.  As  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  the  name  of  Nin  was  used  as  an 
element  in  royal  appellations ; l18  and  the  first  king  who  has 
left  us  an  historical  inscription  regarded  himself  as  being  in 
ft 
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an  especial  way  under  Nin's  guardianship.  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
is  ' '  the  illustrious  prince  whom  Asshur  and  Nin  have  exalted 
to  the  utmost  wishes  of  his  heart." 114  He  speaks  of  Nin  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Asshur,  as  his 
' '  guardian  deity. " 115  Nin  and  Nergal  make  his  weapons  sharp 
for  him,  and  under  Nin's  auspices  the  fiercest  beasts  of  the 
field  fall  beneath  them.116  Asshur-izir-pal  built  him  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  at  Nimrud  (Calah).117  Shamas-Vul,  the  grandson 
of  this  king,  dedicated  to  him  the  obelisk  which  he  set  up  at 
that  place  in  commemoration  of  his  victories. 118  Sargon  placed 
his  newly-built  city  in  part  under  his  protection,119  and  spe- 
cially invoked  him  to  guard  his  magnificent  palace.120  The  or- 
namentation of  that  edifice  indicated  in  a  very  striking  way 
the  reverence  of  the  builder  for  this  god,  whose  symbol,  the 
winged  bull,121  guarded  all  its  main  gateways,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  actually  represented  by  the  figure  strangling  a 
lion,  so  conspicuous  on  the  Hareem  portal  facing  the  great 
court.122  Nor  did  Sargon  regard  Nin  ?tS  his  protector  only  in 
peace.  He  ascribed  to  his  influence  the  successful  issue  of  his 
wars ;  and  it  is  probably  to  indicate  the  belief  which  he  enter- 
tained on  this  point  that  he  occasionally  placed  Nin's  emblems 
on  the  sculptures  representing  his  expeditions. 123  Sennach  erib, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon,  appears  to  have  had  much  the 
same  feelings  towards  Nin  as  his  father,  since  in  his  buildings  he 
gave  the  same  prominence  to  the  winged  bull  and  to  the  figure 
strangling  the  lion ;  placing  the  former  at  almost  all  his  door 
ways,  and  giving  the  latter  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  grand 
facade  of  his  chief  palace.124  Esarhaddon  relates  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  worship  of  Nin,  setting  up  his  emblem  over  his 
own  royal  effigy,  together  with  those  of  Asshur,  Shamas,  Bel, 
and  Ishtar.125 

It  appears  at  first  sight  as  if ,  notwithstanding  the  genera  i 
prominency  of  Nin  in  the  Assyrian  religious  system,  there  Mas 
one  respect  in  which  he  stood  below  a  considerable  number  of 
the  gods.  We  seldom  find  his  name  used  openly  as  an  element 
in  the  royal  appellations.  In  the  list  of  kings  three  only  will 
be  found  with  names  into  which  the  term  Nin  enters. " -'•  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  this  god.  it  wafl 
usual  to  speak  of  him  under  a  periphrasis;1*27  and  this  peri- 
phrasis entered  into  names  in  lieu  of  the  god's  proper  designa- 
tion. Five  kings  (if  this  be  admitted)  may  be  regarded  as 
named  after  him,  which  is  as  large  a  number  as  we  find  named 
after  any  god  but  Vul  and  Asshur. 
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The  principal  temples  known  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Nin 
in  Assyria  were  al  Oalah,  the  modern  Nimrud.  There  the 
vast  structure  al  the  north-western  angle  of  the  great  mound, 
including  the  pyramidical  eminence  which  is  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  o\  the  ruins,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  honor 
of  Nin  by  Asshur-izir-paJ,  the  builder  of  the  North- West 
Palace.  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  building  represents 
liic  "busta  Mini"  of  the  clasical  writers,  the  place  where 
Ninus  (Nin  or  Nin-ip),  who  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
herb-founder  of  the  nation,  was  interred  and  specially  wor- 
shipped. Nin  had  also  a  second  temple  in  this  town,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Bit-kum  (or  Beth-kura),  as  the  other  one  did 
of  Bit-zira  (or  Beth-zira).1-8  It  seems  to  have  been  from  thti 
fane  of  Beth-zira  that  Nin  had  the  title  Pal-zira,  which  forms 
a  substitute  for  Nin,  as  already  noticed,1^  in  one  of  the  royal 
names. 

MERODACH. 

Most  of  the  early  kings  of  Assyria  mention  Merodach  in  their 
opening  invocations,  and  we  sometimes  find  an  allusion  in  their 
inscriptions,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  viewed  as  ;«, 
god  of  great  power.130  But  he  is  decidedly  not  a  favorite  object 
of  worship  in  Assyria  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Vul-lush  III.  indeed  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon ; 131  and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  Babylonian  expeditions  of  this  monarch 
furnished  the  impulse  which  led  to  a  modification  in  this  re- 
spect of  the  Assyrian  religious  system.  The  later  kings,  Sar- 
gon  and  his  successors,  maintain  the  worship  introduced  by 
Vul-lush.  Sargon  habitually  regards  his  power  as  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  combined  favor  of  Merodach  and  Asshur,13'2 
while  Esarhaddon  sculptures  Merodach's  emblem,  together  with 
that  of  Asshur,  over  the  images  of  foreign  gods  brought  to  him 
by  a  suppliant  prince.133  No  temple  to  Merodach,  is,  however, 
known  to  have  existed  in  Assyria,  even  under  the  later  kings. 
His  name,  however,  was  not  infrequently  used  as  an  element 
in  the  appellations  of  Assyrians.134 

NERGAL. 

Among  the  Minor  gods,  Nergal  is  one  whom  the  Assyrians 
seem  to  have  regarded  with  extraordinary  reverence.  He 
-vae  the  divine  ancestor  from  whom  the  monarchs  loved  to 
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boast  that  they  derived  their  descent — the  line  being  traceable, 
according  to  Sargon,  through  three  hundred  and  fifty  genera- 
tions.136 They  symbolized  him  by  the  winged  lion  with  a  hu- 
man head,1*5  or  possibly  sometimes  by  the  mere  natural  lion ; 13T 
and  it  was  to  mark  their  confident  dependence  on  his  pro- 
tection that  they  made  his  emblems  so  conspicuous  in  their 
palaces.  Nin  and  Nergal — the  gods  of  war  and  hunting,  the 
occupations  in  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  passed  their 
lives — were  tutelary  divinities  of  the  race,  the  life,  and  the 
homes  of  the  kings,  who  associate  the  two  equally  in  their  in- 
scriptions and  their  sculptures. 

Nergal,  though  thus  honored  by  the  frequent  mention  of  his 
name  and  erection  of  his  emblem,  did  not  (so  far  as  appears) 
often  receive  the  tribute  of  a  temple.  Sennacherib  dedicated 
one  to  him  at  Tarbisi  (now  Sherif -khan),  near  Khorsabad ; 138 
and  he  may  have  had  another  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  resident  gods." 139  But  gener- 
ally it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrians  were  content  to  pay  him 
honor  in  other  ways  W)  without  constructing  special  buildings 
devoted  exclusively  to  his  worship. 

ISHTAR. 

Ishtar  was  very  generally  worshipped  by  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs, who  called  her  "  their  lady,"  and  sometimes  in  their  in- 
vocations coupled  her  with  the  supreme  god  Asshur.141  She 
had  a  very  ancient  temple  at  Asshur,  the  primeval  capital, 
which  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  repaired  and  beautified.142  Asshur- 
izir-pal  built  her  a  second  temple  at  Nineveh,143  and  she  had 
a  third  at  Arbela,  which  Asshur-bani-pal  states  that  he  re- 
stored.144 Sargon  placed  under  her  protection,  conjointly  with 
Anu,  the  western  gate  of  his  city;  and  his  son,  Sennacherib, 
seems  to  have  viewed  Asshur  and  Ishtar  as  the  special  guar- 
dians of  his  progeny.145  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  great  hunting 
king,  was  a  devotee  of  the  goddess,  whom  he  regarded  as  pre- 
siding over  his  special  diversion,  the  chase. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Assyrian  worship  of  Ishtar 
is  the  local  character  assigned  to  her.  The  Ishtar  of  Nineveh 
is  distinguished  from  the  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  and  both  from  the 
Ishtar  of  Babylon,  separate  addresses  being  made  to  them  in 
one  and  the  same  invocation.146  It  would  appear  that  in  tins 
case  there  was,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other,  an  identifi 
cation  of  the  divinity  with  her  idols,  from  which  resulted  tlW 
multiplication  of  one  goddess  into  many. 
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The  name  of  Ishtar  appears  to  have  been  rarely  used  in 
Assyria  in  royal  or  other  appellations.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  fact,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  in  Phoenicia 
Astarte,  which  corresponds  closely  to  Ishtar,  is  found  repeat- 
edly as  an  element  in  the  royal  titles.147 

NEBO. 

Nebo  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  god  by  the  Assyr- 
ians from  very  ancient  times,  for  his  name  occurs  as  an  ele- 
ment in  a  royal  appellation  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.148  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very  little  worshipped 
till  the  time  of  Vul-lush  III.,  who  first  brought  him  promi- 
nently forward  in  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria  after  an  expedition 
which  he  conducted  into  Babylonia,  where  Nebo  had  always 
been  in  high  favor.  Vul-lush  set  up  two  statues  to  Nebo  at 
Calah 149  and  probably  built  him  the  temple  there  which  was 
known  as  Bit-Saggil,  or  Beth-Saggil,  from  whence  the  god  de- 
rived one  of  his  appellations.150  He  did  not  receive  much 
honor  from  Sargon;  but  both  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon 
held  him  in  considerable  reverence,  the  latter  even  placing  him 
above  Merodach  in  an  important  invocation.151  Asshur-bani- 
pal  also  paid  him  considerable  respect,  mentioning  him  and 
his  wife  Warmita,  as  the  deities  under  whose  auspices  he  un- 
dertook certain  literary  labors.152 

It  is  curious  that  Nebo,  though  he  may  thus  almost  be  called 
a  late  importation  into  Assyria,  became  under  the  Later  Dy- 
nasty (apparently)  one  of  most  popular  of  the  gods.  In  the 
latter  portion  of  the  list  of  Eponyms  obtained  from  the  cele- 
brated "Canon,"  we  find  Nebo  an  element  in  the  names  as 
frequently  as  any  other  god  excepting  Asshur.  Eegarding 
this  as  a  test  of  popularity  we  should  say  that  Asshur  held  the 
first  place ;  but  that  his  supremacy  was  closely  contested  by 
Bel  and  Nebo,  who  were  held  in  nearly  equal  repute,  both  be- 
ing far  in  advance  of  any  other  deity. 

Besides  these  principal  gods,  the  Assyrians  acknowledged 
and  worshipped  a  vast  number  of  minor  divinities,  of  whom, 
however,  some  few  only  appear  to  deserve  special  mention. 
It  may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place,  as  a  remarkable  feature 
of  this  people's  mythological  system,  that  each  important  god 
was  closely  associated  with  a  goddess,  who  is  commonly  called 
his  wife,  but  who  yet  does  not  take  rank  in  the  Pantheon  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  her  husband,153    Some  of 
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these  goddesses  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  Beltis,  the 
feminine  counterpart  of  Bel ;  Gula,  the  Sun-goddess,  the  wife 
of  Shamas ;  and  Ishtar,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as  the 
wife  of  Nebo.15i  To  the  same  class  belong  Sheruha,  the  wife 
of  Asshur ;  Anata  or  Anuta,  the  wife  of  Anu ;  Dav-Kina,  the 
wife  of  Hea  or  Hoa ;  Shala,  the  wife  of  Vul  or  Iva ;  Zir-banit, 
the  wife  of  Merodach ;  and  Laz,  the  wife  of  Nergal.  Nin,  the 
Assyrian  Hercules,  and  Sin,  the  Moon-god,  have  also  wives, 
whose  proper  names  are  unknown,  but  who  are  entitled  re- 
spectively "  the  Queen  of  the  Land ''  and  "  the  great  Lady.1' 1Vi 
Nebo's  wife,  according  to  most  of  the  Inscriptions,  is  Warmita ; 
but  occasionally,  as  above  remarked,153  this  name  is  replaced 
by  that  of  Ishtar.  A  tabular  view  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
thus  far,  will  probably  be  found  of  use  by  the  reader  towards 
obtaining  a  clear  conception  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon : — 

Table  of  the  Chief  Assyrian  Deities,  arranged  in  their  proper 

order. 


Gods. 

Correspondent  Goddesses. 

Chief  Seat  of  Worship  (if  any). 

Asshur     . 

Sheruha. 

Anu     .     . 
Bel  .     .     . 
Noa.     .     . 

Beltis 

Asshur  (Kileh-Sh§rghat). 
Asshur,  Calah  (Nimrtid). 

Asshur,  Calah. 

Sin  .    .     . 

Sliamas    . 
Vul .     .     . 

"  The  Great  Lady  "    .     . 
Gula.    .0 

Calah,  Bit-Sargma  (Khor- 

sabad). 
Bit-Sargma. 

Nin .     .     . 
Merodach 
Nergal.     . 
Nebo   .     . 

"The  Queen  of  theLand," 
Zir-Banit. 

Laz 

Warmita  (Ishtar?)     .     . 

Calah,  Nineveh. 

Tarbisi  (Sherif-Khan). 
Calah. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  general  Assyrian  practice  to 
unite  together  in  the  same  worship,  under  the  same  roof,  the 
female  and  the  male  principle.157  The  female  deities  had  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  an  unsubstantial  character;  they  wert 
ordinarily  the  mere  reflex  image  of  the  male,  and  consequently 
could  not  stand  alone,  but  required  the  support  of  the  s 
sexto  give  them  something  of  substance  and  reality.  Thi 
was  the  general  rule;  but  at  the  same  time  it  Avas  not  withou 
certain  exceptions.  Ishtar  appears  almost  always  as  an  indc 
pendent  and  unattached  divinity;1-"*  while  Beltis  and  Gul 
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presented  to  us  in  colors  as  strong  and  a  form  as  distinct  as 
their  husbands,  Bel  and  Shamas.  Again,  there  are  minor  god- 
dess* s,  such  as  Telita,  the  goddess  of  the  great  marshes  near 
Babylon,168  who  stand  alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  male. 
The  minor  male  divinities  are  also,  it  would  seem,  very  gener- 
ally without  female  counterparts.160 

( >f  these  minor  male  divinities  the  most  noticeable  are  Martu, 
j  son  of  Ami,  who  is  called  "the  minister  of  the  deep,"  and 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Erebus;101  Sargana,  another 
son  of  Ann,  from  whom  Sargon  is  thought  by  some  to  have  de- 
rived his  name ; 10'2  Idak,  god  of  the  Tigris;  Supulat,  lord  of  the 
Euphrates;168  and  II  or  Ra,  who  seems  to  be  the  Babylonian 
chief  god  transferred  to  Assyria,  and  there  placed  in  a  humble 
position.164  Besides  these,  cuneiform  scholars  recognize  in  the 
Inscriptions  some  scores  of  divine  names,  of  more  or  less 
doubtful  etymology,  some  of  which  are  thought  to  designate 
distinct  gods,  while  others  may  be  names  of  deities  known 
familiarly  to  us  under  a  different  appellation.165  Into  this 
branch  of  the  subject  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  in  the  present 
work,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  probable  that,  besides  gods,  the  Assyrians  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  a  number  of  genii,  some  of  whom  they 
regarded  as  powers  of  good,  others  as  powers  of  evil.  The 
winged  figure  wearing  the  horned  cap,  which  is  so  constantly 
represented  as  attending  upon  the  monarch  when  he  is  em- 
ployed in  any  sacred  function,106  would  seem  to  be  his  tutelary 
genius — a  benignant  spirit  who  watches  over  him,  and  pro 
tects  him  from  the  spirits  of  darkness.  This  figure  commonly 
hears  in  the  right  hand  either  a  pomegranate  or  a  pine-cone, 
while  the  left  is  either  free  or  else  supports  a  sort  of  plaited  bag 
or  basket.  [PI.  CXLIL,  Fig.  6.]  Where  the  pine-cone  is  car- 
ried, it  is  invariably  pointed  towards  the  monarch,  as  if  it  were 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  protector  and  the 
protected,  the  instrument  by  which  grace  and  power  passed 
from  the  genius  to  the  mortal  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
guard.  Why  the  pine-cone  was  chosen  for  this  purpose  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  had  originally  be- 
come a  sacred  emblem  merely  as  a  symbol  of  productiveness,167 
after  which  it  was  made  to  subserve  a  further  purpose,  with- 
out much  regard  to  its  old  symbolical  meaning. 

The  sacred  basket,  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  of  still  more  dubi- 
ous interpretation.  It  is  an  object  of  great  elegance,  always 
< * laborately  and  sometimes  very  tastefully  ornamented. 168    Pos- 
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sibly  it  may  represent  the  receptacle  in  which  the  divine  gifts 
are  stored,  and  from  which  they  can  be  taken  by  the  genius  at 
his  discretion,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  mortal  under  his  care. 

Another  good  genius  would  seem  to  be  represented  by  the 
hawk-headed  figure,  which  is  likewise  found  in  attendance 
upon  the  monarch,  attentively  watching  his  proceedings. 
This  figure  has  been  called  that  of  a  god,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Nisroch  of  Holy  Scripture;169  but  the 
only  ground  for  such  an  identification  is  the  conjectural  deri- 
vation of  Nisroch  from  a  root  nisr,  which  in  some  Semitic  lan- 
guages signifies  a  "hawk"  or  "falcon."  As  nisr,  however, 
has  not  been  found  with  any  such  meaning  in  Assyrian,  and 
as  the  word  "Nisroch  "  nowhere  appears  in  the  Inscriptions,17" 
it  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  real  connection  between  the  hawk-headed  figure 
and  the  god  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  assassinated. 
[PI.  CXLIL,  Fig.  5.]  The  various  readings  of  the  Septuagint 
version 1T1  make  it  extremely  uncertain  what  was  the  name  act- 
ually written  in  the  original  Hebrew  text.  Nisroch,  which  is 
utterly  unlike  any  divine  name  hitherto  found  in  the  Assyrian 
records,  is  most  probable  a  corruption.  At  any  rate  there  are 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  identifying  the  god  mentioned,  what- 
ever the  true  reading  of  his  name  may  be,  with  the  hawk- 
headed  figure,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  attendant  gen- 
ius rather  than  that  of  a  god,  and  which  was  certainly  not  in- 
cluded among  the  main  deities  of  Assyria.172 

Representations  of  evil  genii  are  comparatively  infrequent ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding  as  either  an  evil 
genius,  or  a  representation  of  the  evil  principle,  the  monster- 
half  lion,  half  eagle— which  in  the  Nimrud  sculptures173  re 
treats  from  the  attacks  of  a  god,  probably  Vul,174  who  assails 
him  with  thunderbolts.  [PL  CXLIIL,  Fig.  1.]  Again,  in  th 
case  of  certain  grotesque  statuettes  found  at  Khorsaba 
one  of  which  has  already  been  represented,175  where  a  hum 
figure  has  the  head  of  a  lion  Avith  the  ears  of  an  ass,  the  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be  that  an  evil  genius  is  intended. 
In  another  instance,  where  we  see  two  monsters  with  heads  like 
the  statuette  just  mentioned,  placed  on  human  bodies,  the  legi 
of  which  terminate  in  eagles'  claws— both  of  them  armed  with 
daggers  and  maces,  and  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  one  an- 
other 176 — we  seem  to  have  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
tendency  of  evil  to  turn  upon  itself,  and  reduce  itself  to  fee* 
bleness  by  internal  quarrel  and   disorder.177    A  considerable 
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number  of  instances  occur  in  which  a  human  figure,  with  the 
head  of  a  hawk  or  eagle,  threatens  a  winged  human-headed 
lion — the  emblem  of  Nergal — with  a  strap  or  mace.178  In  these 
we  may  have  a  spirit  of  evil  assailing  a  god,  or  possibly  one 
god  opposing  another — the  hawk-headed  god  or  genius  driving 
Nergal  (*.«.,  War)  beyond  the  Assyrian  borders. 

If  we  pass  from  the  objects  to  the  mode  of  worship  in  As- 
syria, we  must  notice  at  the  outset  the  strongly  idolatrous  char- 
acter of  the  religion.  Not  only  were  images  of  the  gods  wor- 
shipped set  up,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  every  temple  dedi- 
cated to  their  honor,  but  the  gods  were  sometimes  so  identified 
with  their  images  as  to  be  multiplied  in  popular  estimation 
when  they  had  several  famous  temples,  in  each  of  which  was 
a  famous  image.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  and  the  Ishtar  of  Babylon,  and  find  these 
gt  xldesses  invoked  separately,  as  distinct  divinities,  by  one  and 
the  same  king  in  one  and  the  same  Inscription.179  In  other 
cases,  without  this  multiplication,  we  observe  expressions 
which  imply  a  similar  identification  of  the  actual  god  with  the 
mere  image.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  boasts  that  he  has  set  Anu  and 
Vul  {i.e. ,  their  images)  up  in  their  places.180  He  identifies  repeat- 
edly the  images  which  he  carries  off  from  foreign  countries 
with  the  gods  of  those  countries.181  In  a  similar'  spirit  Senna- 
cherib asks,  by  the  mouth  of  Rabshakeh,  "Where  are  the  gods 
of  Hamath  and  of  Arpad?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim, 
Hena,  and  Ivah  ? " 182 — and  again  unable  to  rise  to  the  concep 
tion  of  a  purely  spiritual  deity,  supposes  that,  because  Heze- 
kiah  has  destroyed  all  the  images  throughout  Judeea,183  he  has 
left  his  people  without  any  divine  protection.184  The  carrying 
off  of  the  idols  from  conquered  countries,  which  we  find  uni- 
versally practised,  was  not  perhaps  intended  as  a  mere  sign 
of  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his 
gods  to  those  of  his  enemies ;  it  was  probably  designed  fur- 
ther to  weaken  those  enemies  by  depriving  them  of  their  celes- 
tial protectors ;  and  it  may  even  have  been  viewed  as  strength- 
ening the  conqueror  by  multiplying  his  divine  guardians.  II 
was  certainly  usual  to  remove  the  images  in  a  reverential 
manner;185  and  it  was  the  custom  to  deposit  them  in  some  of 
the  principal  temples  of  Assyria.186  We  may  presume  thai 
there  lay  at  the  root  of  this  practice  a  real  belief  in  the  super 
natural  power  of  the  images  themselves,  and  a  notion  that. 
with  the  possession  of  the  images,  this  power  likewise  changed 
sides  and  passed  over  from  the  conquered  to  the  conquerors 
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A  ssyrian  idols  were  in  stone,  baked  clay,  or  metal.  Some 
images  of  Nebo  and  of  Ishtar  have  been  obtained  from  the 
ruins.  Those  of*  Nebo  are  standing  figures,  of  a  larger  size  than 
the  human,  though  not  greatly  exceeding  it.  They  have  been 
much  injured  by  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  decid- 
edly on  their  original  workmanship ;  but,  judging  by  what  ap- 
pears, it  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  ruder  and  coarser  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  slabs  or  of  the  royal  statues.  The  Nebo 
images  are  heavy,  formal,  inexpressive,  and  not  over  well- 
proportioned  ;  but  they  are  not  wanting  in  a  certain  quiet  dig- 
nity which  impresses  the  beholder.187  They  are  unfortunately 
disfigured,  like  so  many  of  the  lions  and  bulls,  by  several  lines 
of  cuneiform  writing  inscribed  round  their  bodies;  but  this 
artistic  defect  is  pardoned  by  the  antiquarian,  who  learns  from 
the  inscribed  lines  the  fact  that  the  statues  represent  Nebo, 
and  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  dedication. 

Clay  idols  are  very  frequent.  They  are  generally  in  a  good 
material,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  yet  never  approaching  to 
the  full  stature  of  humanity.  Generally  they  are  mere  stat- 
uettes, less  than  a  foot  in  height.  Specimens  have  been  se- 
lected for  representation  in  the  preceding  volume,  from  which 
a  general  idea  of  their  character  is  obtainable.188  They  are, 
like  the  stone  idols,  formal  and  inexpressive  in  style,  while  they 
are  even  ruder  and  coarser  than  those  figures  in  workmanship. 
We  must  regard  them  as  intended  chiefly  for  private  use 
among  the  mass  of  the  population,159  while  we  must  view  the 
stone  idols  as  the  objects  of  public  worship  in  the  shrines  and 
temples. 

Idols  in  metal  have  not  hitherto  appeared  among  the  objects 
recovered  from  the  Assyrian  cities.     We  may  conclude,  how 
ever,  from  the  passage  of  Nahum  prefixed  to  this  chapter,1'" 
well  as  from  general  probability,  that  they  were  known  an 
used  by  the  Assyrians,  who  seem  to  have  even  admitted  them 
no  less  than  stone  statues — into  their  temples.     The  ordinar 
metal  used  was  no  doubt  bronze;  but  in  Assyria,  as  hi  Baby 
Ionia,191  silver,  and  perhaps  in  some  few  instances  gold,  ma 
have  been  employed  for  idols,  in  cases  where  they  were  ii 
tended  as  proofs  to  the  world  at  large  of  the  wealth  and  in 
nificence  of  a  monarch. 

The  Assyrians  worshipped  their  gods  chiefly  with  sacrific 
and  offerings,    Tiglath-Pileser  I.  relates  that  he  offered  saci 
lice  to  Ann  and  Vul  on  completing  the  repairs  of  their  tem 
pie.192    Asshur-izir-pal  says  that  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
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embarking  on  the  Mediterranean.198  \'ul-lush  [V.  sacrificed 
I  >  Bel  Merodach,  Nebo,  and  Nergal,  in  their  respective  high 
scats  at  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha.194  Sennacherib  offered 
sacrifice*  bo  Boa  on  the  sea -shore  ai'ter  an  expedition  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.196  Esarhaddon  "  slew  great  and  costly  sacri- 
fices "  at  Nineveh  upon  completing  his  great  palace  in  that  cap- 
ital.1"" Sacrifice  was  clearly  regarded  as  a  duty  by  the  kings 
generally,  and  was  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  they  propi- 
tiated  tin'  favor  of  the  national  deities. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  sacrifice  we  have  only  a  small 
a i n< unit  of  information,  derived  from  a  very  few  bas-reliefs. 
These  unite  in  representing  the  bull  as  the  special  sacrificial 
animal.1"7  In  one198  we  simply  see  a  bull  brought  up  to  a 
temple  by  the  king;  but  in  another,199  which  is  more  elaborate, 
we  seem  to  have  the  whole  of  a  sacrificial  scene  fairly,  if  not 
exactly,  brought  before  us.  [PI.  CXLIV.,  Fig.  1.]  Towards 
the  front  of  the  temple,  where  the  god,  recognizable  by  his 
horned  cap,  appears  seated  upon  a  throne,  with  an  attendant 
priest,  who  is  beardless,  paying  adoration  to  him,  advances  a 
procession  consisting  of  the  king  and  six  priests,  one  of  whom 
carries  a  cup,  while  the  other  five  are  employed  about  the 
animal.  The  king  pours  a  libation  over  a  large  bowl,  fixed  in 
a  stand,  immediately  in  front  of  a  tall  fire-altar,  from  which 
flames  are  rising.  Close  behind  this  stands  the  priest  with  a 
cup,  from  which  we  may  suppose  that  the  monarch  will  pour 
a  second  libation.  Next  we  observe  a  bearded  priest  directly 
in  front  of  the  bull,  checking  the  advance  of  the  animal,  which 
is  not  to  be  offered  till  the  libation  is  over.  The  bull  is  also 
held  by  a  pair  of  priests,  who  walk  behind  him  and  restrain 
him  with  a  rope  attached  to  one  of  his  fore-legs  a  little  above 
the  hoof.  Another  pair  of  priests,  following  closely  on  the 
footsteps  of  the  first  pair,  completes  the  procession ;  the  four 
seem,  from  the  position  of  their  heads  and  arms,  to  be  engaged 
in  a  solemn  chant.  It  is  probable,  from  the  flame  upon  the 
altar,2'0  that  there  is  to  be  some  burning  of  the  sacrifice;  while 
it  is  evident,  from  the  altar  being  of  such  a  small  size,  that 
only  certain  parts  of  the  animal  can  be  consumed  upon  it.  We 
may  conclude  therefore  that  the  Assyrian  sacrifices  resembled 
those  of  the  classical  nations.'21  consisting  not  of  whole  burnt 
offerings,  but  of  a  selection  of  choice  parts,  regarded  as  spe- 
cially pleasing  to  the  gods,  which  were  placed  upon  the  altar 
and  burnt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  victim  was  consumed 
by  priest  or  people. 
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Assyrian  altars  were  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  One  type 
was  square,  and  of  no  great  height;  it  had  its  top  ornamented 
with  gradines,  below  which  the  sides  were  either  plain  or 
fluted. 2J2  Another  which  was  also  of  moderate  height,  was 
triangular,  but  with  a  circular  top,  consisting  of  a  single  flat 
stone,  perfectly  plain,  except  that  it  was  sometimes  inscribed 
round  the  edge.208  [PI.  CXLIII.,  Fig.  2.]  A  third  type  is  thai 
represented  in  the  sacrificial  scene.  [PI.  CXLI V.  ]  This  is  a 
sort  of  portable  stand — narrow,  but  of  considerable  height, 
reaching  nearly  to  a  man's  chin.  Altars  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  been  carried  about  by  the  Assyrians  in  their  expeditions : 
we  see  them  occasionally  in  the  entrenched  camps,204  and 
observe  priests  officiating  at  them  in  their  dress  of  office.  [PI. 
CXLIII.,  Fig.  3.] 

Besides  their  sacrifices  of  animals,  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
accustomed  to  deposit  in  the  temples  of  their  gods,  as  thank- 
offerings,  many  precious  products  from  the  countries  which 
they  overran  in  their  expeditions.  Stones  and  marbles  of 
various  kinds,  rare  metals,  and  images  of  foreign  deities,  are 
particularly  mentioned; 2,)5  but  it  would  seem  to  be  most  prob- 
able that  some  portion  of  all  the  more  valuable  articles  was 
thus  dedicated.  Silver  and  gold  were  certainly  used  largely 
in  the  adornment  of  the  temples,  which  are  sometimes  said 
to  have  been  made  "as  splendid  as  the  sun,"  by  reason  of 
the  profuse  employment  upon  them  of  these  precious  met- 
als.306  * 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  the  ordinary  worship  of  the 
gods  was  conducted.  The  sculptures  are  for  the  most  part 
monuments  erected  by  kings ;  and  when  these  have  a  religious 
character,  they  represent  the  performance  by  the  kings  of 
their  own  religious  duties,  from  which  little  can  be  concluded 
as  to  the  religious  observances  of  the  people.  The  kings  seem 
to  have  united  the  priestly  with  the  regal  character;  and  in 
the  religious  scenes  representing  their  acts  of  worship,  no 
priest  ever  intervenes  between  them  and  the  god,  or  appears 
to  assume  any  but  a  very  subordinate  position.  The  king  him- 
self stands  and  worships  in  close  proximity  to  the  holy  tree*; 
with  his  own  hand  he  pours  libations;  and* it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  entitled  with  his  own  arm  to  sacrifice  victims.** 
But  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  people  had  these  privi- 
leges. Sacerdotal  ideas  have  prevailed  in  almost  all  Oriental 
aionarchies,  and  it  is  notorious  that  they  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  neighboring  and  nearly  connected  kingdom  of  Babj  - 
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Ion.  The  Assyrians  generally,  it  is  probable,  approached  the 
gods  through  their  priests;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  these 
priests  who  are  represented  upon  the  cylinders  as  introducing 
worshippers  to  the  gods,  dressed  themselves  in  long  robes,  and 
with  a  curious  mitre  upon  their  heads.  The  worshipper  sel- 
dom comes  empty-handed.  He  carries  commonly  in  his  arms 
an  antelope  or  young  goat,208  which  we  may  presume  to  be  an 
offering  intended  to  propitiate  the  deity.     [PI.  CXLIV.,  Fig. 

2.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  priests  in  the  sculptures  are  gener- 
ally, if  not  invariably,  beardless.209  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  they  were  eunuchs,  since  mutilation  is  in  the  East  always 
regarded  as  a  species  of  degradation.  Perhaps  they  merely 
shaved  the  beard  for  greater  cleanliness,  like  the  priests  of  the 
Egyptians ;  21°  and  possibly  it  was  a  custom  only  obligatory  on 
the  upper  grades  of  the  priesthood.211 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  establishment  of  set  festivals  in 
Assyria.  Apparently  the  monarchs  decided,  of  their  own  will, 
when  a  feast  should  be  held  to  any  god ; 212  and,  proclamation 
being  made,  the  feast  was  held  accordingly.  Vast  numbers, 
especially  of  the  chief  men,  were  assembled  on  such  occasions ; 
numerous  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  festivities  lasted  for 
several  days.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  worshippers 
were  accommodated  in  the  royal  palace,  to  which  the  temple 
was  ordinarily  a  mere  adjunct,  being  fed  at  the  king's  cost, 
and  lodged  in  the  halls  and  other  apartments.213 

The  Assyrians  made  occasionally  a  religious  use  of  fasting. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  confined  to  the  Book  of  Jonah,214 
which,  however,  distinctly  shows  both  the  fact  and  the  nature 
of  the  usage.  When  a  fast  was  proclaimed,  the  king,  the  no- 
bles, and  the  people  exchanged  their  ordinary  apparel  for 
sackcloth,  sprinkled  ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  abstained 
alike  from  food  and  drink  until  the  fast  was  over.  The  ani- 
mals also  that  were  within  the  walls  of  the  city  where  the  fast 
was  commanded,  had  sackcloth  placed  upon  them;215  and  the 
same  abstinence  was  enforced  upon  them  as  was  enjoined  on 
the  inhabitants.  Ordinary  business  was  suspended,  and  the 
whole  population  united  in  prayer  to  Asshur,  the  supreme  god, 
whose  pardon  they  entreated,  and  whose  favor  they  sought  to 
propitiate.  These  proceedings  were  not  merely  formal.  On 
the  occasion  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  the  repentance 
of  the  Ninevites  seems  to  have  been  sincere.  "  God  saw  their 
works,  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way ;  and  God  repented 
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of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them :  and 
he  did  it  not."21e 

The  religious  sentiment  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
strong  and  deep-seated  among  the  Assyrians.  Although  relig- 
ion had  not  the  prominence  in  Assyria  which  it  possessed  in 
Egypt,  or  even  in  Greece — although  the  temple  was  subordi- 
nated to  the  palace,217  and  the  most  imposing  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods218  were  degraded  to  mere  architectural 
ornaments — yet  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have  been  really, 
nay,  even  earnestly,  religious.  Their  religion,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, was  of  a  sensuous  character.  They  not  only  practised 
image-worship,  but  believed  in  the  actual  power  of  the  idols 
to  give  protection  or  work  mischief;  nor  could  they  rise  to 
the  conception  of  a  purely  spiritual  and  immaterial  deity. 
Their  ordinary  worship  was  less  one  of  prayer  than  one  by 
means  of  sacrifices  and  offerings.  They  could,  however,  we 
know,  in  the  time  of  trouble,  utter  sincere  prayers ;  and  we 
are  bound  therefore  to  credit  them  with  an  honest  purpose  in 
respect  of  the  many  solemn  addresses  and  invocations  which 
occur  both  in  their  public  and  their  private  documents.  The 
numerous  mythological  tablets 219  testify  to  the  large  amount 
of  attention  which  was  paid  to  religious  subjects  by  the 
learned ;  while  the  general  character  of  their  names,  and  the 
practice  of  inscribing  sacred  figures  and  emblems  upon  their 
signets,  which  was  almost  universal,  seem  to  indicate  a  spirit 
of  piety  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  sensuous  cast  of  the  religion  naturally  led  to  a  pompous 
ceremonial,  a  fondness  for  processional  display,  and  the  use  of 
magnificent  vestments.  These  last  are  represented  with  great 
minuteness  in  the  Nimrud  sculptures.'223  The  dresses  of  those 
engaged  in  sacred  functions  seem  to  have  been  elaborately 
embroidered,  for  the  most  part  with  religious  figures  and  em- 
blems, such  as  the  winged  circle,  the  pine-cone,  the  pomegran- 
ate, the  sacred  tree,  the  human-headed  lion,  and  the  like. 
Armlets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  earrings  were  worn  by  the 
officiating  priests,  whose  heads  were  either  encircled  with  a 
richly-ornamented  fillet,221  or  covered  with  a  mitre  or  high 
cap  of  imposing  appearance.222  Musicians  had  a  place  in  the 
processions,  and  accompanied  the  religious  ceremonies  with 
playing  or  chanting,  or,  in  some  instances,  possibly  with 
both. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  religious  emblems  of  the  Assyrians 
are  almost  always  tvoo  from  that  character  of  grossness  which, 
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in  the  classical  works  of  art,  so  often  offends  modern  delicacy. 
The  sculptured  remains  present  us  with  no  representations  at 
all  parallel  to  the  phallic  emblems  of  the  Greeks.  Still  we  arc 
perhaps  not  entitled  to  conclude,  from  this  comparative  purity, 
that  the  Assyrian  religion  was  really  exempt  from  that  worst 
feature  of  idolatrous  systems — a  licensed  religious  sensualism. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  Babylonian  worship  of  Beltis  was 
disgraced  by  a  practice  which  even  he,  heathen  as  he  was,  re- 
garded as  l*  most  shameful. "  22S  Women  were  required  once 
in  their  lives  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  this  goddess,  and  there 
offer  themselves  to  the  embrace  of  the  first  man  who  desired 
their  company.  In  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Baruch  we  find  a 
clear  allusion  to  the  same  custom,224  so  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  having  really  obtained  in  Babylonia ;  but  if  so,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
worship  of  the  same  identical  goddess  in  the  adjoining  country 
included  a  similar  usage.  It  may  be  to  this  practice  that  the 
prophet  Nahum  alludes,  where  he  denounces  Nineveh  as  a 
"well-favored  harlot,1'  the  multitude  of  whose  harlotries  was 
notorious.225 

Such  then  was  the  general  character  of  the  Assyrian  religion. 
We  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Chaldaeans  formed  any  part  of  the  Assyrian  system,  or 
was  confined  to  the  lower  country.  No  ancient  writer  tells  us 
anything  of  the  Assyrian  notions  on  this  subject,  nor  has  the 
decipherment  of  the  monuments  thrown  as  yet  any  light  upon 
it.  It  would  be  idle  therefore  to  prolong  the  present  chapter 
by  speculating  upon  a  matter  concerning  which  we  have  at 
present  no  authentic  data. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY. 

Td  TzaXata  roiavra  evpov,  ^aAe7rd  bvra  uavrl  £%/}<;  reKjiqpity  niortioa. — 
Thucid.  i.  20. 

The  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  has  long  exercised, 
and  divided,  the  judgments  of  the  learned.  On  the  one  hand, 
Ctesias  and  his  numerous  followers — including,  among  the 
ancients,  Cephalion,  Castor,  Diodorus  Siculus.  Nicolas  of  Da- 
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mascus,  Trogus  Ponipeius,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  Moses  of  Chorene ;  among  the  moderns,  Freret, 
Rollin,  and  Clinton — have  given  the  kingdom  a  duration  of 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  carried 
back  its  antiquity  to  a  time  almost  coeval  with  the  founding 
of  Babylon;  on  the  other,  Herodotus,  Volney,  Heeren,  B.  G. 
Niebuhr,  Brandis,  and  many  others,  have  preferred  a  chronol- 
ogy which  limits  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  to  about  six 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  places  the  commencement  in  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.,  when  a  flourishing  empire  had 
already  existed  in  Chaldsea,  or  Babylonia,  for  a  thousand 
years,  or  more.  The  questions  thus  mooted  remain  still,  de- 
spite of  the  volumes  which  have  been  written  upon  them,1 
so  far  undecided,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  entertain  and 
discuss  them  at  some  length  in  this  place,  before  entering  on 
the  historical  sketch  which  is  needed  to  complete  our  account 
of  the  Second  Monarchy. 

The  duration  of  a  single  unbroken  empire  continuously  for 
1306  (or  1360)  years,*2  which  is  the  time  assigned  to  the 
Assyrian  Monarchy  by  Ctesias,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
thing  hard  of  belief,  if  not  actually  incredible.  The  Roman 
State,  with  all  its  elements  of  strength,  had  (we  are  told),  as 
kingdom,  commonwealth,  and  empire,  a  duration  of  no  more 
than  twelve  centuries.3  The  Chaldsean  Monarchy  lasted,  as 
we  have  seen,4  about  a  thousand  years,  from  the  time  of  the 
Elamite  conquest.  The  duration  of  the  Parthian  was  about 
five  centuries;5  of  the  first  Persian,  less  than  two  and  a  half:0 
of  the  Median,  at  the  utmost,  one  and  a  half;7  of  the  later 
Babylonian,  less  than  one.8  The  only  monarchy  existing 
under  conditions  at  all  similar  to  Assyria,  whereto  an  equally 
long— or  rather  a  still  longer— duration  has  been  assigned  with 
some  show  of  reason,  is  Egypt.9  But  there  it  is  admitted  that 
the  continuity  was  interrupted  by  the  long  foreign  domina- 
tion of  the  Hyksos,  and  by  at  least  one  other  foreign  conquest 
-that  of  the  Ethiopian  Sabacos  or  Shebeks.  According  to 
Ctesias,  one  and  the  same  dynasty  occupied  the  Assyrian 
throne  during  the  whole  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years. 
Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  in  his  list,  being  the  descendant 
and  legitimate  successor  of  Ninus.10 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monarchy  lasting  about  six 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  ruled  by  at  least  two  or  three  differ- 
ent dynasties,  is  per  se  a  thing  far  more  probable  than  one 
ruled  by  one  and  the  same  dynasty  for  more  than  thirteen 
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centuries.  And  therefore,  if  the  historical  evidence  in  the  two 
cases  is  at  all  equal— or  rather,  if  that  which  supports  the 
more  improbable  account  does  not  greatly  preponderate— we 
ought  to  give  credence  to  the  more  moderate  and  probable  of 
the  two  statements. 

Now,  putting  aside  authors  who  merely  re-echo  the  state- 
ments of  others,  there  seem  to  be,  in  the  present  case,  two 
and  two  only  distinct  original  authorities— Herodotus  and 
Ctesias.  Of  these  two,  Herodotus  is  the  earlier.  He  writes 
within  two  centuries  of  the  termination  of  the  Assyrian  rule,11 
whereas  Ctesias  writes  at  least  thirty  years  later.12  He  is  of 
unimpeachable  honesty,  and  may  be  thoroughly  trusted  to 
have  reported  only  what  he  had  heard.13  He  had  travelled  in 
the  East,  and  had  done  his  best  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion upon  Oriental  matters,  consulting  on  the  subject,  among 
others,  the  Chaldseans  of  Babylon.14  He  had,  moreover,  taken 
special  pains  to  inform  himself  upon  all  that  related  to  Assyria, 
which  he  designed  to  make  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  work 
distinct  from  his  general  history.15 

Ctesias,  like  Herodotus,  had  had  the  advantage  of  visiting 
the  East.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  possessed  even  better 
opportunities  than  the  earlier  writer  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  views  which  the  Orientals  entertained  of  their  own 
past.  Herodotus  probably  devoted  but  a  few  months,  or  at 
most  a  year  or  two,  to  his  Oriental  travels ;  Ctesias  passed 
seventeen  years  at  the  Court  of  Persia.16  Herodotus  was 
merely  an  ordinary  traveller,  and  had  no  peculiar  facilities 
for  acquiring  information  in  the  East;  Ctesias  was  court- 
physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,17  and  was  thus  likely  to 
gain  access  to  any  archives  which  the  Persian  kings  might 
have  in  their  keeping.18  But  these  advantages  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  neutralized  by  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
man.  He  commenced  his  work  with  the  broad  assertion  that 
Herodotus  was  "a  liar,"19  and  was  therefore  bound  to  differ 
from  him  when  he  treated  of  the  same  periods  or  nations. 
He  does  differ  from  him,  and  also  from  Thucydides,20 
whenever  they  handle  the  same  transactions ;  but  in  scarcely 
a  single  instance  where  he  differs  from  either  writer  does  his 
narrative  seem  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  The  cuneiform  monu- 
ments, while  they  generally  confirm  Herodotus,  contradict 
Ctesias  perpetually.21  He  is  at  variance  with  Manetho  on 
Egyptian,  with  Ptolemy  on  Babylonian,  chronology.22  No  in- 
dependent writer  confirms  him  on  any  important  point.  His 
24 
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Oriental  history  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  narrative  of 
Scripture.'23  On  every  ground,  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  of 
Plutarch,  of  Arrian,  of  Scaliger,24  and  of  almost  all  the  best 
critics  of  modern  times,25  with  respect  to  the  credibility  <-;' 
Ctesias,  is  to  be  maintained,  and  his  authority  is  to  be  re 
garded  as  of  the  very  slightest  value  in  determining  any  <•< 
troverted  matter. 

The  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which  is  on  all  accounts  I 
preferred,  assigns  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  Em] sire 
to  about  B.C.  1250,  or  a  little  earlier, 2(i  and  gives  the  monarchy 
a  duration  of  nearly  650  years  from  that  time.  The  Assyrians. 
according  to  him,  held  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  Western 
Asia  for  520  years,  or  from  about  B.C.  1250  to  about  B.C.  730 — 
after  which  they  maintained  themselves  in  an  independent 
but  less  exalted  position  for  about  130  years  longer,  till  nearly 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era.  These  dates 
are  not  indeed  to  be  accepted  without  reserve ;  but  they  are 
approximate  to  the  truth,  and  are,  at  any  rate,  greatly  prefer- 
able to  those  of  Ctesias. 

The  chronology  of  Berosus  was,  apparently,  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Herodotus.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  his  sixth  Babylonian  dynast}7  represents  the  line  of  kings 
which  ruled  in  Babylon  during  the  period  known  as  that  of  the 
Old  Empire  in  Assyria.  Now  this  line,  which  was  Semitic, 
appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  to  have  been  among  the  first  results  of  that  conquering 
energy  which  the  Assyrians  at  this  time  began  to  develop.  Its 
commencement  should  therefore  synchronize  with  the  founda- 
tion of  an  Assyrian  Empire.  The  views  of  Berosus  on  this  lat- 
ter subject  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  says  of  the  former. 
Now  the  scheme  of  Berosus  gave  as  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  dynasty  about  the  year  B.C.  1300;  and  as  Berosus 
undoubtedly  placed  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  B.o. 
625,  it  may  be  concluded,  and  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty, 
that  he  would  have  assigned  the  Empire  a  duration  of  about 
675  years,  making  it  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  before  our  era,  and  terminate  midway  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh. 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  ideas  of  Berosus,  his  scheme 
of  Assyrian  chronology  would  have  differed  only  slightly  from 
that  of  Herodotus;  as  will  be  seen  if  we  place  the  two  schemes 
side  by  side. 
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According  to  Herodotus. 

ah.  B.C.  ab.  b.c. 
Great  Empire,  lasting  520  yrs.  I860  to  JBO 

Revolt  of  Medea  ....    rao 
Curtailed    Kingdom,    lasting 

•Mrs 780  to  600 

Destruction  of  Nineveh   .    000 


According  to  Berosus. 

ab.  B.C.  ab.  B.C. 
Assyrian  Dynasty  of  46  kings 

in*  Babylon  (686  years)     .    .  1301  to  775 
Reign  of  Pul  (about  28  years)   775  to  717 

Assyrian  kin^s  from  PultoSa- 

racus  (122  years) 747  to  625 

Destruction  of  Nineveh    .    025 


In  the  case  of  a  history  so  ancient  as  that  of  Assyria,  we 
mi  .'•  well  be  content  if  our  chronology  were  vague  merely  to 
the  extent  of  the  variations  here  indicated.  The  parade  of 
exact  dates  with  reference  to  very  early  times  is  generally 
fallacious,  unless  it  be  understood  as  adopted  simply  for  the 
Si  i  k  e  of  convenience.  In  the  history  of  Assyria,  however,  we 
may  make  a  nearer  approach  to  exactness  than  in  most  others 
of  the  same  antiquity,  owing  to  the  existence  of  two  chrono- 
logical documents  of  first-rate  importance.  One  of  these  is  the 
famous  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which,  though  it  is  directly  a  Baby- 
lonian record,  has  important  bearings  on  the  chronology  of 
Assyria.  The  other  is  an  Assyrian  Canon,  discovered  and 
edited  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  1862, T'  which  gives  the  succes- 
sion of  the  kings  for  251  years,  commencing  (as  is  thought) 
B.C.  911  and  terminating b. c.  660,  eight  years  after  the  accession 
of  the  son  and  successor  of  Esarhaddon.  These  two  documents, 
which  harmonize  admirably,  carry  up  an  exact  Assyrian  chro- 
nology almost  from  the  close  of  the  Empire  to  the  tenth  century 
before  our  era.  For  the  period  anterior  to  this  we  have,  in  the 
Assyrian  records,  one  or  two  isolated  dates,  dates  fixed  in  later 
times  with  more  or  less  of  exactness ;  and  of  these  we  might 
have  been  inclined  to  think  little,  but  that  they  harmonize  re- 
markably with  the  statements  of  Berosus  and  Herodotus,  which 
place  the  commencement  of  the  Empire  about  B.C.  1300,  or  a 
little  later.  We  have,  further,  certain  lists  of  kings,  forming 
continuous  lines  of  descent  from  father  to  son,  by  means  of 
which  we  may  fill  up  the  blanks  that  would  otherwise  remain 
in  our  chronological  scheme  with  approximate  dates  calculated 
from  an  estimate  of  generations.  From  these  various  sources 
the  subjoined  scheme  has  been  composed,  the  sources  being 
indicated  at  the  side,  and  the  fixed  dates  being  carefully 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  uncertain  or  approxi- 
mate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  list  the  chronology  of  Assyria 
is  carried  back  to  a  period  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ante- 
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KINGS  OF  ASSYRIA. 


B.C.   B.C. 


Ab.  1440  to  1420 

—  1420  to  1400 

—  1400  to  1380 


1380  to  1360 
1360  to  1340 
1340  to  1320 
1320  to  1300 


1300  to  1280 


— 1230  to  1210 


1210  to  1190 
1190  to  1170 
•1170  to  1150 
1150  to  1130 
1130  to  1110 
1110  to  1090 
1090  to  1070 


930  to 
911  to 

889  to 
883  to 
858  to 
823  to 
810  to 
781  to 
771  to 
753  to 


911 

889 
883 
858 
823 
810 
781 
771 
753 
745 


745  to  727 
727  to  722 
722  to  705 
705  to  681 
681  tO  668 
66K  to62(k  ?  ) 
626(?  |to635 


Bel-sum  ili-kapi 
*  *  * 


Irba-vul. 

* 


Asshur-iddin-akhi 

Asshur-bil-nisi-su 
Buzur-Asshur  (successor) 
Asshur-upallit  (successor) 


Bel-lush  (his  son) 
Pud-il  (his  son) 
Vul-iush  I.  (his  son) 
Shalmaneser  I.  (his  son)     J 


Tiglathi-Nin  (his  son) 
*  *  *  * 


Bel-kudur-uzur 


Nin-pala-zira(suecessor) 
Asshur-dayan  I.  (his  son) 
Mutaggil-Nebo  (his  son)  c 
Asshur-ris-ilim  (his  son) 
Tiglath-Pileser  Khis  son) 
Asshur-bil-kala  (his  son) 
Shamas-Vul  I  (his  brother) 


Asshur-mazur 

Asshur-dayan  II. 
Vul-lush  II.  (his  son) 
Tiglathi-Nin  II.  (his  son  | 
Asshur-izir-pal  (his  son  i 
Shalmaneser  II.  (his  son) 
Shamas-Vul  II.  (his  son) 
Vul-lush  III.  (his  son) 
Shalmaneser  III. 
Asshur-dayan  III. 
Asshur-lush 


Tiglath-Pileser  II. 
Shalmaneser  IV . 
Sargon 

Sennacherib  (Ids  son* 
Ksar haddon  (his  son) 
Asshur-bani-pal  (his  son) 
Asshur  emid-ilin 


Called  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  on  a  genealogical 
tablet. 

Mentioned  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
I.  as  a  former  king.  A  very 
archaic  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum  is  dated  in  his  reign. 

Mentioned  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
as  a  former  king. 

Mentioned  on  a  synchronistic 
tablet,  which  connects  them 
with  the  time  of  Purna-pu- 
riyas,  the  Chaldsean  king. 
Asshur-upallit  mentioned  on 
Kileh-Sherghat  bricks. 

Names  and  succession  found 
on  Kileh-Sherghat  bricks. 
vases,  etc.  Shalmaneser 
mentioned  also  on  a  geneal- 
ogical slab  and  in  the  stand- 
ard inscription  of  Nimrud. 

Mentioned  on  a  genealogical 
tablet.  Called  "  the  conquer- 
or of  Babylon,1'  and  placed 
by  Sennacherib  600  yrs.  be- 
fore his  own  capture  of  Ba- 
bylon in  b.c.  703. 

Mentioned  on  the  synchronis- 
tic tablet  as  the  predecessor 
of  Nin-pala-zira. 

Names  and  relationship  given 
in  cylinder  of  Tiglath-Piles- 
er 1." 

Mentioned  on  the  synchron- 
istic tablet  above  spoken  of. 
Date  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
fixed  by  the  Bavian  inscrip- 
tion. Pates  of  the  other 
kings  calculated  from  his  at 
■■10  years  to  a  generation. 

Mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  Shalmaneser  II. 

The  kings  from  Asshur-day- 
an II.  to  Vul-lush  III.  are 
proved  to  have  been  in  di- 
rect succession  by  the  Kileh- 
Sherghat  and  Nimrud  mo- 
numents. The  last  nine 
reigns  are  given  in  the  Assy- 
rian Canon.  The  Canon  is 
the  sole  authority  for  the 
last  three.  The  (kites  of  the 
whole  series  are  determined 
from  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
by  calculating  hack  from 
b.c.  680,  ids  date  for  the  ac- 
cession of  Esar-haddon  (As- 
aridanus).  They  might  also 
be  fixed  from  the  year  of  the 
great  eclipse. 

The  years  <>,  these  kings, 
from  Esar-haddon  upw aids, 
are  taken  from  (he  Assyrian 
( lanon.  l  he  dates  accord 
strictly  v, ith  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy.  The  last  year  o\' 
Asshur-bani-pa]  is  to  some 
extent  conjectural. 
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rior  to  B.C.  1300,  the  approximate  date,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Berosus,  of  the  establishment  of  the  "Empire."  It  might 
have  been  concluded,  from  the  mere  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  Assyria  existed  before  the  time  of  which  he  spoke,  since 
an  empire  can  only  be  formed  by  a  people  already  flourishing. 
Assyria  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  the  natural  antecedent 
of  Assyria  as  an  Imperial  power;  and  this  earlier  phase  of  her 
existence  might  reasonably  have  been  presumed  from  the 
later.28  The  monuments  furnish  distinct  evidence  of  the  time- 
in  question  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  kings  of  the  above 
list,  who  reigned  while  the  Chaldsean  empire  was  still  flourish- 
ing in  Lower  Mesopotamia.'29  Chronological  and  other  con- 
siderations induce  a  belief  that  the  four  kings  who  follow  like- 
wise belonged  to  it;  and  thai  the  "  Empire  "  commenced  with 
Tiglathi-Nin  I. ,  who  is  the  first  great  conqueror. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  accession  of  this  king,  B.C.  1300, 
which  accords  so  nearly  with  Berosus's  date  for  the  commence- 
ment of  his  526  years,  is  obtained  from  the  monuments  in  the 
following  manner.  First,  Sennacherib,  in  an  inscription  set  up 
in  or  about  his  tenth  year  (which  was  B.C.  694),  states  that  he 
recovered  from  Babylon  certain  images  of  gods,  which  had  been 
carried  thither  by  Merodach-idbin-akhi,  king  of  Babylon,  who 
had  obtained  them  in  his  war  with  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  418  years  previously.30  This  gives  for  the  date  of  the 
war  with  Tiglath-Pileser  the  year  B.C.  1112.  As  that  monarch 
does  not  mention  the  Babylonian  war  in  the  annals  which  re- 
late the  events  of  his  early  years,31  we  must  suppose  his  defeat 
to  have  taken  place  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  assign 
him  the  space  from  B.C.  1130  to  B.C.  1110,  as,  approximately, 
that  during  which  he  is  likely  to  have  held  the  throne.  Al- 
lowing then  to  the  six  monumental  kings  who  preceded  Tiglath- 
Pileser  average  reigns  of  twenty  years  each,  which  is  the  actual 
average  furnished  by  the  lines  of  direct  descent  in  Assyria, 
where  the  length  of  each  reign  is  known,3'2  and  allowing  fifty 
years  for  the  break  between  Tiglathi-Nin  and  Bel-kudur-uzur, 
we  are  brought  to  (1130+120+50)  B.C.  1300  for  the  accession  of 
the  first  Tiglathi-Nin.  who  took  Babylon,  and  is  the  first  king 
of  whom  extensive  conquests  are  recorded.33  Secondly,  Senna- 
cherib in  another  inscription  reckons  600  years  from  his  first 
conquest  of  Babylon  (B.C.  703)  to  a  year  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch.  This  "six  hundred "  may  be  used  as  a  round  num- 
ber ;  but  as  Sennacherib  considered  that  he  had  the  means  of 
calculating  exactly,  he  would  probably  not  have  used  a  round 
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number,  unless  it  was  tolerably  near  to  the  truth.  Six  hun- 
dred years  before  B.C.  703  brings  us  to  B.C.  1303. 

The  chief  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  numbers  in  this 
part  of  the  list  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  nine  kings  from 
Tiglathi-Nin  downwards  do  not  form  a  single  direct  line.  The 
inscriptions  fail  to  connect  Bel-kudur-uzur  with  Tiglathi  Nin, 
and  there  is  thus  a  probable  interval  between  the  two  reigns, 
the  length  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured. 

The  dates  assigned  to  the  later  kings,  from  Vul-lush  II.  to 
Esarhaddon  inclusive,  are  derived  from  the  Assyrian  Canon 
taken  in  combination  with  the  famous  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  The 
agreement  between  these  documents,  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  Assyrian  records  generally,  is  exact ; u  and  a  confor- 
mation is  thus  afforded  to  Ptolemy  which  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance. The  dates  from  the  accession  of  Vul-lush  II.  (B.C. 
911)  to  the  death  of  Esarhaddon  (B.C.  668)  would  seem  to  have 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  and  certainty  which  has  been 
generally  admitted  to  attach  to  the  numbers  of  Ptolemj^. 
They  have  been  confirmed  by  the  notice  of  a  great  eclipse  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Asshur-dayan  III.,  which  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  June  15,  B.C.  763. 35 

The  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal  (Sardanapalus),  the  son  and 
successor  of  Esarhaddon,  which  commenced  b.c.  668,  is  carried 
down  to  B.C.  626  on  the  combined  authority  of  Berosus, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  monuments.  The  monuments  show  that 
Asshur-bani-pal  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Babylon  after  the 
death  of  Saul-mugina,  whose  last  year  was  (according  to 
Ptolemy)  B.C.  647;  and  that  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation 
he  reigned  over  Babylon  at  least  twenty  years.  Polyhistor, 
who  reports  Berosus,  has  left  us  statements  which  are  in  close 
accordance,  and  from  which  we  gather  that  the  exact  length 
of  the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal  over  Babylon  was  twenty-one 
years. m  Hence,  b.c.  626  is  obtained  as  the  year  of  his  death. 
As  Nineveh  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  B.C.  625  or  624, 
two  years  only  are  left  for  Asshur-bani-pars  son  and  succes- 
sor, Asshur-emid-illin,  the  Saracus  of  Abydenus. 

The  framework  of  Assyrian  chronology  being  thus  approxi- 
mately, and,  to  some  extent,  provisionally  settled,  we  may 
proceed  to  arrange  upon  it  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  of  Assyrian  history. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  ask  ourselves  where  the  Assyr- 
ians came  from,  and  at  what  time  they  settled  in  the  country 
which  thenceforth  bore  their  name,  we  seem  to  have  ananswei; 
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at  any  rate  («)  the  former  of  these  two  questions,  in  Scripture. 
"Out  of  that  land  M — the  land  of  Shinar— "  went  forth  Asshur, 
aad  builded  Nineveh."*7  The  Assyrians,  previously  to  their 
settlement  on  the  middle  Tigris,  had  dwelt  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  great  valley — the  flat  alluvial  plain  towards  the  mouths  of 
th<>  two  streams.  It  was* here,  in  this  productive  region, 
where  nature  does  so  much  for  man,  and  so  little  needs  to  be 
supplied  by  himself,  that  they  had  grown  from  a  family  into 
a  people;  that  they  had  learnt  or  developed  areligion,  and  that 
they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary of  the  arts.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter38 
that  the  whole  character  of  the  Assyrian  architecture  is  such 
as  to  indicate  that  their  style  was  formed  in  the  low  flat  allu- 
vium, where  there  were  no  natural  elevations,  and  stone  was 
not  to  be  had.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  their  writing  is 
manifestly  derived  from  the  Chaldeean;39  and  that  their 
religion  is  almost  indentical  with  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
lower  country  from  a  very  early  time.40  The  evidence  of  the 
monuments  accords  thus,  in  the  most  striking  way,  with  the 
statement  of  the  Bible,  exhibiting  to  us  the  Assyrians  as  a 
people  who  had  once  dwelt  to  the  south,  in  close  contact  Avith 
the  Chaldeeans,  and  had  removed  after  awhile  to  a  more 
northern  position. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  their  removal,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  was  certainly  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Chaldsean 
kings,  Purna-puriyas  and  Kurri-galzu,  who  seem  to  have 
reigned  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era.  If  we  could 
be  sure  that  the  city  called  in  later  times  Asshur  bore  that 
name  when  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  erected  a  tem- 
ple there  to  Ami  and  Vul,41  we  might  assign  to  the  movement 
a  still  higher  antiquity ;  for  Shamas-Vul  belongs  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  B.C.42  As,  however,  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
that  either  the  city  or  the  country  was  known  as  Asshur  until 
four  centuries  later,  we  must  be  content  to  lay  it  down  that 
the  Assyrians  had  moved  to  the  north  certainly  as  early  as 
B.C.  1440,  and  that  their  removal  may  not  improbably  have 
taken  place  several  centuries  earlier.43 

The  motive  of  the  removal  is  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity. 
It  may  have  been  a  forced  colonization,  commanded  and  c  1  r 
ried  out  by  the  Chaldsean  kings,  who  may  have  originated  t  i 
system  of  transplanting  to  distant  regions  subject  tribes  of 
doubtful  fidelity ; 44  or  it  may  have  been  the  voluntary  self- 
expatriation  of  an  increasing  race,  pressed  for  room  and  dis- 
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contented  with  its  condition.  Again,  it  may  have  taken  place 
by  a  single  great  movement,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  who 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Russia  to  China  in  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  from  the 
banks  of  the  Don  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Mongolia; 45  or  it  may 
have  been  a  gradual  and  protracted  change,  covering  a  long 
term  of  years,  like  most  of  the  migrations  whereof  we  read  in 
history.  On  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  spirit  of  enterprise  about  this  time  possessed  the 
Semitic  inhabitants  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  who  voluntarily 
proceeded  northwards  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 
Terah  conducted  one  body  from  Ur  to  Harran ; «  another  re- 
moved itself  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  those  of 
the  Mediterranean ; 47  while  probably  a  third,  larger  than  either 
of  these  two,  ascended  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  occupied 
Adiabene,  with  the  adjacent  regions,  and,  giving  its  own  tribal 
name  of  Asshur  to  its  chief  city  and  territory,  became  known 
to  its  neighbors  first  as  a  distinct,  and  then  as  an  independent 
and  powerful  people. 

The  Assyrians  for  some  time  after  their  change  of  abode  were 
probably  governed  by  Babylonian  rulers,  who  held  their  office 
under  the  Chaldsean  Emperor.  Bricks  of  a  Babylonian  charac- 
ter have  been  found  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  the  original  Assyrian 
capital,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
of  the  purely  Assyrian  remains,  and  which  may  have  been 
stamped  by  these  provincial  governors.48  Ere  long,  however, 
the  yoke  was  thrown  off,  and  the  Assyrians  established  a  sep- 
arate monarchy  of  their  own  in  the  upper  country,  while  the 
Chaldean  Empire  was  still  nourishing  under  native  monarchs 
of  the  old  ethnic  type  in  the  regions  nearer  to  the  sea,  The 
special  evidence  which  we  possess  of  the  co-existence  side  by 
side  of  these  two  kingdoms  is  furnished  by  a  broken  tablet  of 
a  considerably  later  date,49  which  seems  to  have  contained, 
when  complete,  a  brief  but  continuous  sketch  of  the  synchro- 
nous history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  of  the  various 
transactions  in  which  the  monarchs  of  the  two  countries  had 
been  engaged  one  with  another,  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
This  tablet  has  preserved  to  us  the  names  of  three  very  early 
Assyrian  kings— Asshur-bil-nisi-su,  Buzur- Asshur,  and  Asshur- 
upallit,  of  whom  the  two  former  are  recorded  to  have  made 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  contemporary  kings  of  Babylon  j  M 
while  the  last-named  intervened  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
country,  depriving  an  usurping  monarch  of  the  throne,  and 
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restoring  it  to  the  legitimate  claimant,  who  was  his  own  rela 
tion.  Intermarriages,  it  appears,  took  place  at  this  early  date 
between  the  royal  families  of  Assyria  and  Chalda?a;  and 
Asshur-upallit,  the  third  of  the  three  kings,  had  united  one  of 
his  daughters  to  Purna-puriyas,  a  Chaldsean  monarch  who 
has  received  notice  in  the  preceding  volume.51  On  the  death 
of  Purna-puriyas,  Kara-khar-das,  the  issue  of  this  marriage 
ascended  the  throne;  but  he  had  not  reigned  long  before  his 
subjects  rebelled  against  his  authority.  A  struggle  ensued,  in 
which  he  was  slain,  whereupon  a  certain  Nazi-bugas,  an 
usurper,  became  king,  tthe  line  of  Purna-puriyas  being  set 
aside.  Asshur-upallit,  upon  this,  interposed.  Marching  an 
army  into  Babylonia,  he  defeated  and  slew  the  usurper,  after 
which  he  placed  on  the  throne  another  son  of  Purna-puriyas. 
the  Kurri-galzu 5-  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
kings  of  Chaldaea. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  glimpse  of  history  which 
this  tablet  opens  to  us  is  the  power  of  Assyria,  and  the  appar- 
ent terms  of  equality  on  which  she  stands  with  her  neighbor. 
Not  only  does  she  treat  as  an  equal  with  the  great  Southern 
Empire — not  only  is  her  royal  house  deemed  worthy  of  fur- 
nishing wives  to  its  princes — but  when  dynastic  troubles  arise 
there,  she  exercises  a  predominant  influence  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  secures  victory  to  the  side  whose 
cause  she  espouses.  Jealous  as  all  nations  are  of  foreign  inter- 
position in  their  affairs,  we  may  be  sure  that  Babylonia  would 
not  have  succumbed  on  this  occasion  to  Assyria's  influence, 
had  not  her  Aveight  been  such  that,  added  to  one  side  in  a  civil 
struggle,  it  produced  a  preponderance  which  defied  resistance. 

After  this  one  short  lift,53  the  curtain  again  drops  over  the 
history  of  Assyria  for  a  space  of  about  sixty  years,  during 
which  our  records  tell  us  nothing  but  the  mere  names  of  the 
kings.  It  appears  from  the  bricks  of  Kileh-Sherghat  that 
Asshur-upallit  was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  his  son,54 
Bel -lush,  or  Bellikhus  (Belochus?),  who  was  in  his  turn  fol- 
lowed by  his  son,  Pudil,  his  grandsom  Vul-lush,  and  his  great- 
grandson,  Shalmaneser,  the  first  of  the  name.  Of  Bel-lush, 
Pudil,  and  Vul-lush  I.,  we  know  only  that  they  raised  or  re 
paired  important  buildings  in  their  city  of  Asshur  (now  Kileh- 
Sherghat),  which  in  their  time,  and  for  some  centuries  later, 
was  the  capital  of  the  monarchy. 

This  place  wras  not  very  favorably  situated,  being  on  thfl 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  a  far  less  fertile  region  than 
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the  left,  and  not  being  naturally  a  place  of  any  great  strength. 
The  Assyrian  territory  did  not  at  this  time,  it  is  probable,  ex- 
tend very  far  to  the  north :  at  any  rate,  no  need  was  as  yet 
felt  for  a  second  city  higher  up  the  Tigris  valley,  much  less  for 
a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  in  that  direction.  Calah 
was  certainly,  and  Nineveh  probably,  not  yet  built ; 55  but  still 
the  kingdom  had  obtained  a  name  among  the  nations ;  the 
term  Assyria  was  applied  geographically  to  the  whole  valley 
of  the  middle  Tigris ; 5G  and  a  prophetic  eye  could  see  in  the 
hitherto  quiescent  power  the  nation  fated  to  send  expeditions 
into  Palestine,  and  to  bear  off  its  inhabitants  into  captiv- 
ity.57 

Shalmaneser  I.  (a*b.  B.C.  1320)  is  chiefly  known  in  Assyrian 
history  as  the  founder  of  Calah  (Nimrud),68  the  second,  appar- 
ently, of  those  great  cities  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  de- 
lighted to  build  and  embellish.  This  foundation  would  of  it- 
self be  sufficient  to  imply  the  growth  of  Assyria  in  his  time 
towards  the  north,  and  would  also  mark  its  full  establishment 
as  the  dominant  power  on  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  Calah  was  very  advantageously  situated  in  a  re- 
gion of  great  fertility  and  of  much  natural  strength,  being  pro- 
tected on  one  side  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Shor- 
Derreh  torrent,  while  the  Greater  Zab  further  defended  it  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  on  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
the  Khazr  or  Ghazr-Su  on  the  north-east.59  Its  settlement 
must  have  secured  to  the  Assyrians  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  fruitful  and  important  district  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  mountains,  the  Aturia  or  Assyria  Proper  of  later  times, w 
which  ultimately  became  the  great  metropolitan  region  in 
which  almost  all  the  chief  towns  were  situated. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  erection  of  a  sort  of  second 
capital,  further  to  the  north  than  the  old  one,  to  find,  as  we  do, 
by  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  that  Shalmaneser  under- 
took expeditions  against  the  tribes  on  the  upper  Tigris,  and 
even  founded  cities  in  those  parts,  which  he  colonized  with 
settlers  brought  from  a  distance.  We  do  not  know  what  th( 
exact  bounds  of  Assyria  towards  the  north  were  before  hi 
time,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  advanced  them;  am 
he  is  thus  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  knowi 
Assyrian  conqueror. 

With  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalmaneser  I., 
the  spirit  of  conquest  displayed  itself  in  a  more  signal  and 
striking  manner.     The  probable  date  of  this  monarch  has  al- 
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ready  been  shown  to  synchronize  closely  with  the  time  as 
signed  by  Berosus  to  the  commencement  of  nis  sixth  Baby- 
lonian dynasty,  mid  by  Herodotus  to  the  beginning  of  hie 
'Assyrian  Empire."61  Now  Tiglathi-Nin  appears  in  the  In- 
scriptions as  the  prince  who  first  aspired  to  transfer  to  Assyria 
the  supremacy  hitherto  exercised,  or  at  any  rate  claimed,  by 
Babylon.  He  made  war  upon  the  southern  king  om,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  claim  its  con- 
quest, and  to  inscribe  upon  his  signet-seal  the  proud  title  of 
"Conqueror  of  Babylonia."62  This  signet-seal,  left  by  um. 
ias  is  probable)  at  Babylon,  and  recovered  about  six  hundred 
years  later  by  Sennacherib,  shows  to  us  that  he  reigned  for 
some  time  in  person  at  the  southern  capital,63  wherf  it  would 
seem  that  he  afterwards  established  an  Assyrian  dynasty — a 
branch  perhaps  of  his  own  family.  This  is  probably  the  exact 
event  of  which  Berosus  spoke  as  occurring  526  years  before 
Phul  or  Pul,  and  which  Herodotus  regarded  as  marking  the 
commencement  of  the  Assyrian  "Empire."  We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  Babylonia  was  from  this  time  really 
subject  continuously  to  the  Court  of  Nineveh.  The  subjection 
may  have  been  maintained  for  a  little  less  than  a  century ; 
but  about  that  time  we  find  evidence  that  the  yoke  of  Assyria 
had  been  shaken  off,  and  that  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  who 
have  Semitic  names,  and  are  probably  Assyrians  by  descent, 
had  become  hostile  to  the  Ninevite  kings,  and  were  engaged  in 
frequent  wars  with  them.64  No  real  permanent  subjection  of 
the  Lower  country  to  the  Upper  was  effected  till  the  time  of 
Sargon;  and  even  under  the  Sargonid  dynasty  revolts  were 
frequent ;  nor  were  the  Babylonians  reconciled  to  the  Assyrian 
sway  till  Esarhaddon  united  the  two  crowns  in  his  own  person, 
and  reigned  alternately  at  the  two  capitals.  Still,  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  from  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  Upper  country 
was  recognized  as  the  superior  of  the  two :  it  had  shown  its 
might  by  a  conquest  and  the  imposition  of  a  dynasty— proofs 
of  power  which  were  far  from  counterbalanced  by  a  few  re- 
taliatory raids  adventured  upon  under  favorable  circum- 
stances by  the  Babylonian  princes.  Its  influence  was  there- 
fore felt,  even  while  its  yoke  was  refused ;  and  the  Semitizing 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  commenced  under  Tiglathi-Nin,  continued 
during  the  whole  time  of  Assyrian  preponderance;  no  effect- 
ual Turanian  reaction  ever  set  in;  the  Babylonian  rulers, 
whether  submissive  to  Assyria  or  engaged  in  hostilities  against 
her,  have  equally  Semitic  names:  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
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any  effort  was  at  any  time  made  to  recover  to  the   Turanian 
element  of  the  population  its  early  supremacy. 

The  line  of  direct  descent,  which  has  been  traced  in  unin- 
terrupted succession  through  eight  monarchs,  beginning  with 
Axshur-bel-nisi-su,  here  terminates;  and  an  interval  occurs 
which  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  as  probably  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  years.  Another  consecutive  ^eries  of  eight  kings 
follows,  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  famous  Tiglath- 
Pileser  cylinder  '  which  gives  the  succession  of  five  of  them ) , 
but  completed  from  the  combined  evidence  of  several  other 
documents.65  These  monarchs,  it  is  probable,  reigned  from 
about  B.C.  1230  to  B.C.  1070. 

Bel-kudur-uzur,  the  first  monarch  of  this  second  series,  is 
known  to  us  wholly  through  his  unfortunate  war  with  the 
contemporary  king  of  Babylon.  It  seems  that  the  Semitic  line 
of  kings,  which  the  Assyrians  had  established  in  Babylon, 
was  not  content  to  remain  very  long  in  a  subject  position.  In 
the  time  of  Bel-kudur-uzur,  Vul-baladan,  the  Babylonian 
vassal  monarch,  revolted ;  and  a  war  followed  between  him 
and  his  Assyrian  suzerain,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  latter,  who  fell  in  a  great  battle,  about  B.C.  1210. 

Nin-pala-zira  succeeded.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
any  relation  to  his  predecessor,  but  clear  that  he  avenged  him. 
He  is  called  "the  king  who  organized  the  country  of  Assyria, 
and  established  the  troops  of  Assyria  in  authority."66  It  ap- 
pears that  shortly  after  his  accession,  Vul-baladan  of  Babylon, 
elated  by  his  previous  successes,  made  an  expedition  against 
the  Assyrian  capital,  and  a  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls 
of  Asshur,  in  which  Nin-pala-zira  was  completely  successful. 
The  Babylonians  fled,  and  left  Assyria  in  peace  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 

Asshur-dayan,  the  third  king  of  the  series,  had  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign.67  He  made  a  successful  inroad  into  Baby 
Ionia,  and  returned  into  his  own  land  with  a  rich  and  vain 
able  booty.  He  likewise  took  down  the  temple  which  Shamas 
Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  had  erected  to  tne  gods  Asshui 
and  Vul  at  Asshur,  the  Assyrian  capital,  because  it  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  required  to  be  destroyed  or  rebuilt. 
Asshur-dayan  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  restor- 
ing so  great  a  work,  and  therefore  demolished  the  struct m 
which  was  not  rebuilt  for  the  space  of  sixty  years  from  its  de- 
molition.68  He  was  succeeded  upon  the  tin-one  by  his  son 
Mutaggi  -Nebo. 
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Mutaggi!  Nebo  reigned  probably  from  about  B.C.  1170  to  B.C. 
L150.  We  are  informed  that  "Asshur,  the  great  Lord,  aided 
him  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  and  established 
him  in  strength  in  the  government  of  Assyria."09  Perhaps 
these  expressions  allude  to  internal  troubles  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  over  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
triumph.     We  have  no  further  particulars  of  this  monarch. 

Asshur -ris -ilim,  the  fourth  king  of  the  series,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Mutaggil-Nebo,  whose  reign  may  be  placed  be- 
tween B.C.  1150  and  B.C.  1130,  is  a  monarch  of.  greater  preten- 
sions than  most  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  son's  Inscription 
he  is  called  "the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  rebellious 
countries,  he  who  has  reduced  all  the  accursed."70  These 
expressions  are  so  broad,  that  we  must  conclude  from  them, 
not  merely  that  Asshur-ris-ilim,  unlike  the  previous  kings 
of  the  line,  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  but  that  his  expedi- 
tions had  a  great  success,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
extensive  conquests  of  his  son  and  successor,  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  Probably  he  turned  his  arms  in  various  direc- 
tions, like  that  monarch.  Certainly  he  carried  them  south- 
wards into  Babylonia,  where,  as  we  learn  from  the  syn- 
chronistic tablet  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history,  he 
w  as  engaged  for  some  time  in  a  war  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Nabuk-udur-uzur),  the  first  known  king  of  that  name.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  likewise  carried  them  into  Southern 
Syria  and  Palestine;71  and  that,  in  fact,  he  is  the  monarch 
designated  in  the  book  of  Judges  by  the  name  of  Chushan-ris- 
athaini,72  who  is  called  "the  king  of  Mesopotamia  (Aram- 
Naharaim),''  and  is  said  to  have  exercised  dominion  over  the 
Israelites  for  eight  years.  This  identification,  however,  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  assumed  without  further  proof.  The  proba- 
ble date  of  Chushan-ris-athaim  is  some  two  (or  three)  centu- 
riesearlier;  and  his  title,  "  king  of  Mesopotamia,"  is  one  which 
is  not  elseAvhere  applied  to  Assyrians  monarchs. 

A  few  details  have  come  down  to  us  with  respect  to  the 
Babylonian  war  of  Asshur-ris-ilim.  It  appears  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  the  assailant.  He  began  the  war  by  a  march 
up  the  Diyaleh  and  an  advance  on  Assyria  along  the  outly- 
ing Zegros  hills,  the  route  afterwards  taken  by  the  great 
Persian  road  described  by  Herodotus.  Asshur-ris-ilim  went 
out  to  meet  him  in  person,  engaged  him  in  the  mountain  re- 
gion, and  repulsed  his  attack.  Upon  this  the  Babylonian 
monarch  retired,  and  after  an  interval,  the  duration  of  which 
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is  unknown,  advanced  a  second  time  against  Assyria,  but 
took  now  the  direct  line  across  the  plain.  Asshur-ris-ilim  on 
this  occasion  was  content  to  employ  a  general  against  the  in- 
vader. He  "sent"  his  chariots  and  his  soldiers  towards  his 
southern  border,  and  was  again  successful,  gaining  a  second 
victory  over  his  antagonist,  who  fled  away,  leaving  in  his 
hands  forty  chariots  and  a  banner. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  succeeded  Asshur-ris-ilim  about  B.C. 
1130,  is  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  of  whose  history  we 
possess  copious  details  which  can  be  set  forth  at  some  length. 
This  is  owing  to  the  preservation  and  recovery  of  a  lengthy 
document  belonging  to  his  reign — in  which  are  recorded  the 
events  of  his  first  five  years.73  As  this  document  is  the  chief 
evidence  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  Assyria,74  the  charac- 
ter and  tone  of  thought  of  the  kings,  and  indeed  of  the  general 
state  of  the  Eastern  world,  at  the  period  in  question — which 
synchronizes  certainly  with  some  portion  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Judges  over  Israel,  and  probably  with  the  early  conquests 
of  the  Dorians  in  Greece75 — it  is  thought  advisable  to  give  in 
this  place  such  an  account  of  it,  and  such  a  number  of  extracts 
as  shall  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  these 
several  points. 

The  document  opens  with  an  enumeration  and  glorification  of 
the  "  great  gods  "  who  "  rule  over  heaven  and  earth/1  and  are 
' k  the  guardians  of  the  kingdom  of  Tiglath-Pileser. "  These  are 
4 '  Asshur,  the  great  Lord,  ruling  supreme  over  the  gods ;  Bel, 
the  lord,  father  of  the  gods,  lord  of  the  world ;  Sin,  the  leader!  ]  | . 
the  lord  of  empire  (?) ;  Shamas,  the  establisher  of  heaven  and 
earth;  Vul,  he  who  causes  the  tempest  to  rage  over  hostile 
lands ;  Nin,  the  champion  who  subdues  evil  spirits  and  enemies ; 
and  Ishtar,  the  source  of  the  gods,  the  queen  of  victory,  she 
who  arranges  battles. "  These  deities,  who  (it  is  declared  |  have 
placed  Tiglath-Pileser  upon  the  throne,  have  "  made  him  firm, 
have  confided  to  him  the  supreme  crown,  have  appointed  him 
in  might  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Bel,  and  have 
granted  him  pre-eminence,  exaltation,  and  warlike  power," 
are  invoked  to  make  the  "  duration  of  his  empire  continue  for- 
ever to  his  royal  posterity,  lasting  as  the  great  temple  oi 
Kharris-Matira, "  <* 

In  the  next  section  the  king  glorifies  himself ,  enumerating 
his  royal  tit  es  as  follows :  "  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  powerful  king. 
king  of  the  people  of  various  tongues ;  king  of  the  four  regions : 
.king  of  all  kings;  lord  of  lords;  the  supreme  (?);  monarch  oi 
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inonarchs;  the  illustrious  chief,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sun-god,  being  armed  with  the  sceptre  and  girt  with  the  girdle 
of  power  over  mankind,  rules  over  all  the  people  of  Bel;  the 
mighty  prince,  whose  praise  is  blazoned  forth  among  the  kings ; 
the  exalted  so\  ereign,  whose  servants  Asshur  has  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  four  regions,  and  whose  name  he  has 
made  celebrated  to  posterity ;  the  conqueror  of  many  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  country ;  the  victorious 
hero,  the  terror  of  whose  name  has  overwhelmed  all  regions ; 
the  bright  constellation  who,  as  he  wished,  has  warred  against 
foreign  countries,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Bel — there  being 
BO  equal  to  him — has  subdued  the  enemies  of  Asshur. "  " 

The  royal  historian,  after  this  introduction,  proceeds  to 
narrate  his  actions — first  in  general  terms  declaring  that  he 
has  subdued  all  the  lands  and  the  peoples  round  about,  and 
then  proceeding  to  particularize  the  various  campaigns  which 
he  had  conducted  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  against  the  Muskai,  or  Moschians,  who 
are  probably  identical  with  the  Meshech  of  Holy  Scripture78 — 
a  people  governed  (it  is  said)  by  five  kings,  and  inhabiting  the 
countries  of  Alzi  and  Purukhuz,  parts  (apparently)  of  Taurus 
or  Niphates.79  These  Moschians  are  said  to  have  neglected  for 
fifty  years  to  pay  the  tribute  due  from  them  to  the  Assyrians, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  they  had  revolted  during  the 
reign  of  Asshur-dayan,  having  previously  been  subject  to 
Assyria.80  At  this  time,  with  a  force  amounting  to  20,000  men, 
they  had  invaded  the  neighboring  district  of  Qummukh 
(Commagene),81  an  Assyrian  dependency,  and  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it.  Tiglath-Pileser  attacked  them  in  this 
newly-conquered  country,  and  completely  defeated  their  army. 
He  then  reduced  Commagene,  despite  the  assistance  which  the 
inhabitants  received  from  some  of  their  neighbors.  He  burnt 
the  cities,  plundered  the  temples,  ravaged  the  open  country, 
and  carried  off,  either  in  the  shape  of  plunder  or  of  tribute, 
vast  quantities  of  cattle  and  treasure.82 

The  character  of  the  warfare  is  indicated  by  such  a  passage 
as  the  following: — 

'  •  The  country  of  Kasiyara,  a  difficult  region,  I  passed  through. 
With  their  20,000  men  and  their  five  kings,  in  the  country  of 
Qummukh  I  engaged.  I  defeated  them.  The  ranks  of  their 
warriors  in  fighting  the  battle  were  beaten  down  as  if  by  the 
tempest.  Their  carcasses  covered  the  valleys  and  the  tops  of 
the  mountains.     I  cut  off  their  heads.     Of  the  battlements  of 
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their  cities  I  made  heaps,  like  mounds  of  earth  (?).  Their 
moveables,  their  wealth,  and  their  valuables  I  plundered  to  a 
countless  amount.  Six  thousand  of  their  common  soldiers, 
who  fled  before  my  servants,  and  accepted  my  yoke,  I  took 
and  gave  over  to  the  men  of  my  own  territory  as  slaves."  83 

The  second  campaign  was  partly  in  the  same  region  and  with 
the  same  people.  The  Moschians,  who  were  still  loth  to  pay 
tribute,  were  again  attacked  and  reduced.84  Commagene  was 
completely  overrun,  and  the  territory  was  attached  to  the  As- 
syrian empire.85  The  neighboring  tribes  were  assailed  in  their 
fastnesses,  their  cities  burnt,  and  their  territories  ravaged.86 
At  the  same  time  war  was  made  upon  several  other  peoples  or 
nations.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Khatti 
(Hittites),  two  of  whose  tribes,  the  Kaskians  and  Urumians.1,7 
had  committed  an  aggression  on  the  Assyrian  territory :  for 
this  they  were  chastised  by  an  invasion  which  they  did  not 
venture  to  resist,  by  the  plundering  of  their  valuables,  and  the 
carrying  off  of  120  of  their  chariots.88  In  another  direction  the 
Lower  Zab  was  crossed,  and  the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried 
into  the  mountain  region  of  Zagros,  where  certain  strongholds 
were  reduced  and  a  good  deal  of  treasure  taken.89 

The  third  campaign  was  against  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Nairi,90  who  seem  to  have  dwelt  at  this  time  partly  to  the  east 
01  the  Euphrates,  but  partly  also  in  the  mountain  country 
west  of  the  stream  from  Sumeisat  to  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun.91 
These  tribes,  it  is  said,  had  never  previously  made  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Assyrians.92  They  were  governed  by  a  number 
of  petty  chiefs  or  ' '  kings, "  of  whom  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  are  particularized.  The  tribes  east  of  the  Euphrates  seem 
to  have  been  reduced  with  little  resistance,  while  those  who 
dwelt  west  of  the  river,  on  the  contrary,  collected  their  troops 
together,  gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and  made  a  prolonged 
and  desperate  defence.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  As- 
syrian monarch  gained  a  great  victory,  taking  120  chariots, 
and  then  pursued  the  vanquished  Nairi  and  their  allies  as  far 
as  "the  Upper  Sea,"  i.e.,  the  Mediterranean.  The  usual  ravage 
and  destruction  followed,  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  lives  of 
the  "  kings1'  were  spared,  and  that  the  country  was  put  to  a 
moderate  tribute,  viz.,  1200  horses  and  200  head  of  cattle.93 

In  the  fourth  campaign  the  Aramseans  or  Syrians  were 
attacked  by  the  ambitious  monarch.  They  occupied  at  this 
time  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  borders  of  the 
Tsukhi,  or  Shuhites,94  who  held  the  river  from  about  Anah  to 
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llili.  as  high  up  as  Carchemish,  the  frontier  town  and  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Khatti  or  Hittites.  Carchemish  was  not,  as 
has  commonly  been  supposed,  Circesium,  at  the  junction  of 
tlif  Khabour  with  the  Euphrates,95  but  was  considerably  higher 
up  the  stream,  certainly  near  to,  perhaps  on  the  very  site  of, 
the  later  cii\  r  of  Mabog  or  Hierapolis.%  Thus  the  Aramaeans 
had  a  territory  of  no  great  width,  but  250  miles  long  between 
its  north-western  and  its  south-eastern  extremities.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  smote  this  region,  as  he  tells  us,  "  at  one  blow. " 97  First 
attacking  and  plundering  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river, 
he  then  crossed  the  stream  in  boats  covered  with  skins,  took 
and  burned  six  cities  on  the  right  bank,  and  returned  in  safety 
with  an  immense  plunder. 

The  fifth  and  last  campaign  was  against  the  country  of  Musr 
or  Muzr,  by  which  some  Orientalists  have  understood  Lower 
Egypt.98  This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  The  As- 
syrian Inscriptions  designate  two  countries  by  the  name  of  Musr 
or  Muzr,  one  of  them  being  Egypt,  and  the  other  a  portion  of 
Upper  Kurdistan.  The  expedition  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  was 
against  the  eastern  Musr,  a  highly  mountainous  country,  con- 
sisting (apparently)  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  Zagros  between 
the  greater  Zab  and  the  Eastern  Khabour.  Notwithstanding 
its  natural  strength  and  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  this 
country  was  completely  overrun  in  an  incredibly  short  space. 
The  armies  which  defended  it  were  defeated,  the  cities  burnt, 
the  strongholds  taken.  Arm,  the  capital,  submitted,  and  was 
spared,  after  which  a  set  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  entire 
region,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  mentioned.  The  Assyrian 
arms  were  then  turned  against  a  neighboring  district,  the 
country  of  the  Comani.  The  Comani,  though  Assyrian  sub- 
jects, had  lent  assistance  to  the  people  of  Musr,  and  it  was  to 
punish  this  insolence  that  Tiglath-Pileser  resolved  to  invade 
their  territory.  Having  defeated  their  main  army,  consisting 
of  20,000  men,  he  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  various  castles 
and  towns,  some  of  which  were  stormed,  while  others  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  In  both  cases  alike  the  fortifications  were 
broken  down  and  destroyed,  the  cities  which  surrended  being- 
spared,  while  those  taken  by  storm  were  burnt  with  fire.  Ere 
long  the  whole  of  the  "  far-spreading  country  of  the  Comani  " 
was  reduced  to  subjection,  and  a  tribute  was  imposed  exceed- 
ing that  which  had  previously  been  required  from  the  people.99 

After  this  account  of  the  fifth  campaign,  the  whole  result 
of  the  wars  is  thus  briefly  summed  up: — "There  fell  into  my 
25 
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hands  altogether,  between  the  commencement  of  my  reign  and 
my  fifth  year,  forty-two  countries  with  their  kings,  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Zab  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
the  country  of  the  Khatti,  and  the  upper  ocean  of  the  setting 
sun.  I  brought  them  under  one  government ;  I  took  hostages 
from  them ;  and  I  imposed  on  them  tribute  and  offerings. "  10° 

From  describing  his  military  achievements,  the  monarch 
turns  to  an  account  of  his  exploits  in  the  chase.  In  the  country 
of  the  Hittites  he  boasts  that  he  had  slain  "four  wild  bulls, 
strong  and  fierce,1'  with  his  arrows;  while  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Harran,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Khabour,  he  had  killed  ten 
large  wild  buffaloes  (?),  and  taken  four  alive.101  These  capt- 
ured animals  he  had  carried  with  him  on  his  return  to  Asshur, 
his  capital  city,  together  with  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  slain 
beasts.  The  lions  which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  various  jour- 
neys he  estimates  at  920.  All  these  successes  he  ascribes  to 
the  powerful  protection  of  Nin  and  Nergal.102 

The  royal  historiographer  proceeds,  after  this,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  domestic  administration,  of  the  buildings  which 
he  had  erected,  and  the  various  improvements  which  he  had 
introduced.  Among  the  former  he  mentions  temples  to  Ishtar. 
Martu,  Bel,  II  or  Ea,  and  ttie  presiding  deities  of  the  city  of 
Asshur,  palaces  for  his  own  use,  and  castles  for  the  protection  of 
his  territory.  Among  the  latter  he  enumerates  the  construction 
of  works  of  irrigation,  the  introduction  into  Assyria  of  foreign 
cattle  and  of  numerous  beasts  of  chase,  the  naturalization  of 
foreign  vegetable  products,  the  multiplication  of  chariots,  the 
extension  of  the  territory,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.103 

A  more  particular  account  is  then  given  of  the  restoration  by 
the  monarch  of  two  very  ancient  and  venerable  temples  in  the 
great  city  of  Asshur.  This  account  is  preceded  by  a  formal 
statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  monarch's  descent  from  Nin- 
pala-zira,104  the  king  who  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty— which  breaks  the  thread  of  the  narrative  some- 
what strangely  and  awkwardly.  Perhaps  the  occasion  of  its 
introduction  was,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  necessary  men- 
tion, in  connection  with  one  of  the  two  temples,  of  Asshur- 
dayan,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  monarch.  It  appears  that 
in  the  reign  of  Asshur-dayan,  this  temple,  which,  having  stood 
for  641  years,  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  had  been  taken 
down,  while  no  fresh  building  had  been  raised  in  its  room. 
The  site  remained  vacant  for  sixty  years,  till  Tiglath-Pileser, 
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having  lately  ascended  the  throne,  determined  to  erect  on  the 
spot  a  new  temple  to  the  old  gods,  who  were  Anu  and  Vul, 
probably  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city.  His  own  account  of 
the  circumstai  u  *es  1  >f  the  building  and  dedication  is  as  follows : — 
u  In  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  Aim  and  Vul,  the  great  gods, 
my  Lords,  guardians  of  my  steps,  gave  me  a  command  to  repair 
this  their  shrine.  So  I  made  bricks;  I  levelled  the  earth;  I 
took  its  dimensions  (?);  I  laid  down  its  foundations  upon  a 
mass  of  si  ••<  >ng  rock.  This  place,  throughout  its  Avhole  extent,  I 
pa  ved  with  bricks  in  set  order  (?) ;  fifty  feet  deep  I  prepared  the 
ground ;  and  upon  this  substructure  I  laid  the  lower  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Vul.  From  its  foundations  to  its  roof 
I  built  it  up  better  than  it  was  before.  I  also  built  two  lofty 
towers  (?)  in  honor  of  their  noble  godships,  and  the  holy  place, 
a  spacious  hall,  I  consecrated  for  the  convenience  of  their  wor- 
shippers, and  to  accommodate  their  votaries,  who  were  numer- 
ous as  the  stars  of  heaven.  I  repaired,  and  built,  and  completed 
my  work.  Outside  the  temple  I  fashioned  everything  with  the 
same  care  as  inside.  The  mound  of  earth  on  which  it  was  built 
I  enlarged  like  the  firmament  of  the  rising  stars  (?),  and  I  beau- 
tified the  entire  building.  Its  towers  I  raised  up  to  heaven,  and 
its  roofs  I  built  entirely  of  brick.  An  inviolable  shrine  (?)  for 
their  noble  godships  I  laid  down  near  at  hand.  Anu  and  Vul, 
the  great  gods,  I  glorified  inside  the  shrine.  I  set  them  up  in 
their  honored  purity,  and  the  hearts  of  their  noble  godships  I 
delighted." 

The  other  restoration  mentioned  is  that  of  a  temple  to  Vul 
only,  which.  like  that  to  Anu  and  Vul  conjointly,  had  been 
originally  built  by  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon.  This 
building  had  likewise  fallen  into  decay,  but  had  not  been  taken 
down  like  the  other.  Tiglath-Pileser  states  that  he  "  levelled 
its  site,"  and  then  rebuilt  it  "  from  its  foundations  to  its  roofs," 
enlarging  it  beyond  its  former  limits,  and  adorning  it.  Inside 
of  it  he  "  sacrificed  precious  victims  to  his  lord,  Vul. "  He  also 
deposited  in  the  temple  a  number  of  rare  stones  or  marbles, 
which  he  had  obtained  in  the  country  of  the  Nairi  in  the  course 
of  his  expeditions.100 

The  inscription  then  terminates  with  the  following  long  in- 
vocation : — 

"  Since  a  holy  place,  a  noble  hall,  I  have  thus  consecrated  for 
the  use  of  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords  Anu  and  Vul,  and  have  laid 
down  an  adytum  for  their  special  worship,  and  have  finished  it 
successfully,  and  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  their  noble  god- 
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ships,  may  Anu  and  Vul  preserve  me  in  power !  May  they 
support  the  men  of  my  government!  May  they  establish  the 
authority  of  my  officers!  May  they  bring  the  rain,  the  joy  of 
the  year,  on  the  cultivated  land  and  the  desert,  during  my  time ! 
1  a  war  and  in  battle  may  they  preserve  me  victorious !  Many 
foreign  countries,  turbulent  nations,  and  hostile  kings  I  have 
reduced  under  my  yoke:  to  my  children  and  my  descendants, 
may  they  keep  them  in  firm  allegiance !  I  will  lead  my  steps  " 
(or, "  may  they  establish  my  feet "),  "  firm  as  the  mountains,  to 
the  last  days,  before  Asshur  and  their  noble  godships ! 

' '  The  list  of  my  victories  and  the  catalogue  of  my  triumphs 
over  foreigners  hostile  to  Asshur,  which  Anu  and  Vul  have 
granted  to  my  arms,  I  have  inscribed  on  my  tablets  and  cylin- 
ders, and  I  have  placed,  [to  remain]  to  the  last  days,  in  the 
temple  of  my  lords,  Anu  and  Vul.  And  I  have  made  clean  ( ?) 
the  tablets  of  Shamas-Vul,  my  ancestor;  I  have  made  sacri- 
fices, and  sacrificed  victims  before  them,  and  have  set  them 
up  in  their  places.  In  after  times,  and  in  the  latter  days  .... 
if  the  temple  of  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords  Anu  and  Vul,  and 
these  shrines  should  become  old  and  fall  into  decay,  may  the 
Prince  who  comes  after  me  repair  the  ruins!  May  he  raise 
altars  and  sacrifice  victims  before  my  tablets  and  cylinders, 
and  may  he  set  them  up  again  in  their  places,  and  may  he 
inscribe  his  name  on  them  together  with  my  name !  As  Anu 
and  Vul,  the  Great  Gods,  have  ordained,  may  he  worship 
honestly  with  a  good  heart  and  full  trust ! 

lt  Whoever  shall  abrade  or  injure  my  tablets  and  cylinders, 
or  shall  moisten  them  with  water,  or  scorch  them  with  fire,  or 
expose  them  to  the  air,  or  in  the  holy  place  of  God  shall  assign 
them  a  place  where  they  cannot  be  seen  or  understood,  or 
shall  erase  the  writing  and  inscribe  his  own  name,  or  shall 
divide  the  sculptures  (?)  and  break  them  off  from  my  tablets, 
may  Anu  and  Vul,  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords,  consign  his 
name  to  perdition!  May  they  curse  him  with  an  irrevocable 
curse !  May  they  cause  his  sovereignty  to  perish !  May  they 
pluck  out  the  stability  of  the  throne  of  his  empire!  Let  do1 
his  offspring  survive  him  in  the  kingdom !  Let  his  servants  be 
broken !  Let  his  troops  be  defeated !  Let  him  fly  vanquished 
before  his  enemies !  May  Vul  in  his  fury  tear  up  the  produce 
of  his  land!  May  a  scarcity  of  food  and  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  afflict  his  country!  For  one  day  may  he  not  be  called 
happy !    May  his  name  and  his  race  perish  I  "  m 

The   document   is  then   dated— "  In   the   month    KusaUa 
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Ornamented  handle  of  longer  sword 
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Sheathed  sword  (Koyunjik). 
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Scythian  Battleaxe. 
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Assyrian  curved  sword  (Khorsabad), 
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Maces,  from  the  Sculptures. 
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Head  of  Royal  Mace  (Khorsabad). 
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Assyrian  Standard  (Khorsabad). 
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Sheaths  of  Daggers  (Nimrud).  Soldier  swimming  a  River  (Koyunjik). 
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(Chisleu),  on  the  29th  day,  in  the  year  presided  over  by  Ina- 
lliya-pallik,  the  Rabbi-Turi."  '  s 

Perhapsthe  moat  striking  feature  of  this  inscription,  when 
it  is  compared  with  other  historical  documents  of  the  same 
kind  belonging  to  other  ages  and  nations,  is  its  intensely 
religious  character.  The  long  and  solemn  invocation  of  the 
Great  Gods  with  which  it  opens,  the  distinct  ascription  to 
their  assistance  and  guardianship  of  the  whole  series  of  royal 
successes,  whether  in  war  or  in  the  chase;  the  pervading  idea 
that  the  wars  were  undertaken  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
enemies  of  Asshur,  and  that  their  result  was  the  establish 
ment  in  an  ever-widening  circle  of  the  worship  of  Asshur;  the 
careful  account  which  is  given  of  the  erection  and  renovation 
of  temples,  and  the  dedication  of  offerings;  and  the  striking- 
final  prayer — all  these  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  prominent 
place  which  religion  held  in  the  thoughts  of  the  king  who  set 
up  the  inscription,  and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  indications 
of  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  his  people.1'0  It  is  evident 
that  we  have  here  displayed  to  us,  not  a  decent  lip-service, 
not  a  conventional  piety,  but  a  real,  hearty  earnest  religious 
faith — a  faith  bordering  on  fanaticism — a  spirit  akin  to  that 
with  which  the  Jews  were  possessed  in  their  warfare  with  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  or  which  the  soldiers  of  Mahomet  breathed 
forth  when  they  fleshed  their  maiden  swords  upon  the  infidels. 
The  king  glorifies  himself  much;  but  he  glorifies  the  gods 
more.  He  fights,  in  part,  for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the 
extension  of  his  territory ;  but  he  fights  also  for  the  honor  of 
the  gods,  whom  the  surrounding  nations  reject,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  their  worship  far  and  wide  throughout  all  known 
regions.  His  wars  are  religious  wars,  at  least  as  much  as  wars 
of  conquest;  his  buildings,  or,  at  any  rate,  those  on  whose 
construction  he  dwells  with  most  complacency,  are  religious 
buildings ;  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  is  deeply  and  sincerely 
religious;  besides  formal  acknowledgments,  he  is  continually 
letting  drop  little  expressions  which  show  that  his  gods  are 
"in  all  his  thoughts,"110  and  represent  to  him  real  powers 
governing  and  directing  all  the  various  circumstances  of 
human  life.  The  religious  spirit  displayed  is.  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  the  highest  degree  exclusive  and  intolerant; 
but  it  is  earnest,  constant,  and  all-pervading. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ener- 
getic character  of  the  monarch,  so  different  from  the  temper 
which  Ctesias  ascribes,  in  the  broadest  and  most  sweepi 
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terms,  to  all  the  successors  of  Ninus.111  Within  the  first  five 
years  of  his  reign  the  indefatigable  prince  conducts  in  person 
expeditions  into  almost  every  country  upon  his  borders; 
attacks  and  reduces  six  important  nations,112  besides  numerous 
petty  tribes  ;113  receiving  the  submission  of  forty-two  kings  ;114 
traversing  the  most  difficult  mountain  regions;  defeating 
armies,  besieging  towns,  destroying  forts  and  strongholds, 
ravaging  territories;  never  allowing  himself  a  moment  of 
repose ;  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  military  operations,  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  chase,  contending  with  the  wild  bull  and 
the  lion,  proving  himself  (like  the  first  Mesopotamian  king)  in 
very  deed  "  a  mighty  hunter,1'115  since  he  counts  his  victims 
by  hundreds  ;116  and  all  the  while  having  regard  also  to  the 
material  welfare  of  his  country,  adorning  it  with  buildings, 
enriching  it  with  the  products  of  other  lands,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  fertilizing  it  by  means  of  works  of  irrigation,  and 
in  every  way  "improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
obtaining  for  them  abundance  and  security." 11T 

With  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  Assyria,  it  may  be 
noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  capital  is  still  Asshur,  and 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  other  native  city.118  The  king 
calls  himself  "  king  of  the  four  regions."  119  which  would  seem 
to  imply  a  division  of  the  territory  into  districts,  like  that 
which  certainly  obtained  in  later  times.120  The  mention  of 
"  four  "  districts  is  curious,  since  the  same  number  was  from 
the  first  affected  by  the  Chaldseans,121  while  we  have  also  evi- 
dence that,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Sargon,  there  was  a  pre- 
eminence of  four  great  cities  in  Assyria,12'2  The  limits  of  the 
territory  at  the  time  of  the  Inscription  are  not  very  clearly 
marked;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  extend  beyond  the  outer 
ranges123  of  Zagros  on  the  east,  Niphates  on  the  north,  and  the 
Euphrates  upon  the  west.  The  southern  boundary  at  the 
time  was  probably  the  commencement  of  the  alluvium;  but 
this  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  Inscription,  which  contains 
no  notice  of  any  expedition  in  the  direction  of  Babylonia. 
The  internal  condition  of  Assyria  is  evidently  flourishing. 
Wealth  flows  in  from  the  plunder  of  the  neighboring  conn- 
tries;  labor  is  cheapened  by  the  introduction  of  enslaved  cap- 
tives;134 irrigation  is  cared  for;  new  fruits  and  animals  are 
introduced;  fortifications  are  repaired,  palaces  renovated. 
and  temples  beautified  or  rebuilt. 

The  countries  adjoining  upon  Assyria  on  the  west,  the  north, 
and  the  east,  in  which  are  carried  on  the  wars  of  the  period. 
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present  indications  of  great  political  weakness.  They  are  di- 
vided up  among  a  vast  number  of  peoples,  nations,  and  tribes, 
whereof  the  most  powerful  is  only  able  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  20,000  men.1-"  The  peoples  and  nations  possess  but 
little  unity.  Bach  consists  of  various  separate  communities, 
ruled  by  their  own  kings,  who  in  war  unite  their  troops  against 
the  common  enemy;  but  are  so  jealous  of  eacli  other,  that  they 
do  not  scci  ii  even  to  appoint  a  generalissimo.  On  the  Eu- 
phrates, between  Hit  and  Carchemish,  are,  first,  the  Tsukhi  or 
Shuhites,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  given;  and,  next,  the 
Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  who  occupy  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  possess  a  number  of  cities,  no  one  of  which  is  of  much 
strength.  Above  the  Aramaeans  are  the  Khatti  or  Hittites, 
whose  chief  city,  Carchemish,  is  an  important  place;  they 
are  divided  into  tribes,  and,  like  the  Aramaeans,  occupy  both 
banks  of  the  great  stream.  North  and  north-west  of  their 
country,  probably  beyond  the  mountain-range  of  Amamis,  are 
the  Mnskai  (Moschi),  an  aggressive  people,  who  were  seeking 
to  extend  their  territory  eastward  into  the  land  of  the  Qum- 
mukh  or  people  of  Com  mage  ne.  These  Qummukh  hold  the 
mountain  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  have 
a  number  of  strongholds,  chiefly  on  the  right  bank.  To  the  east 
they  adjoin  on  theKirkhi,  who  must  have  inhabited  the  skirts 
of  Niphates,  while  to  the  south  they  touch  the  Nairi,  who  stretch 
from  Lake  Van,  along  the  line  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  tract  known 
as  Commagene  to  the  Romans.  The  Nai'ri  have,  at  the  least, 
twenty-three  kings,123  each  of  whom  governs  his  own  tribe  or 
city.  South  of  the  more  eastern  Nairi  is  the  country  of  Muzr— 
a  mountain  tract  well  peopled  and  full  of  castles,  probably  the 
region  about  Amadiyeh  and  Rowandiz.  Adjoining  Muzr  to 
the  east  or  north-east,  are  the  Quwanu  or  Comani, 127  who  are 
among  the  most  powerful  of  Assyria's  neighbors,' being  able, 
like  the  Moschi,  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  20,000  men. 
At  this  time  they  are  close  allies  of  the  people  of  Muzr— finally, 
across  the  lower  Zab,  on  the  skirts  of  Zagros,  are  various  petty 
tribes  of  small  account,  who  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the 
arms  of  the  invader. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Assyria  among  her  neighbors  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ.  She  was  a 
compact  and  powerful  kingdom,  centralized  under  a  single 
monarch,  and  with  a  single  great  capital,  in  the  midst 
of  wild  tribes  which  clung  to  a  separate  independence, 
each  in  its  own  valley  or  village.     At    the  approach  of  a 
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great  danger,  these  tribes  might  consent  to  coalesce  and 
to  form  alliances,  or  even  confederations;  but  the  federal 
tie,  never  one  of  much  tenacity,  and  rarely  capable  of 
holding  its  ground  in  the  presence  of  monarchic  vigor,  was 
here  especially  weak.  After  one  defeat  of  their  joint  forces 
by  the  Assyrian  troops,  the  confederates  commonly  dispersed, 
each  flying  to  the  defence  of  his  own  city  or  territory,  with  a 
short-sighted  selfishness  which  deserved  and  ensured  defeat. 
In  one  direction  only  was  Assyria  confronted  by  a  rival  state 
possessing  a  power  and  organization  in  character  not  unlike 
her  own,  though  scarcely  of  equal  strength.  On  her  southern 
frontier,  in  the  broad  flat  plain  intervening  between  the  Meso- 
potamian  upland  and  the  sea — the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was 
still  existing ;  its  Semitic  kings,  though  originally  established 
upon  the  throne  by  Assyrian  influence,128  had  dissolved  all  con- 
nection with  their  old  protectors,  and  asserted  their  thorough 
independence.  Here,  then,  was  a  considerable  state,  as  much 
centralized  as  Assyria  herself,  and  not  greatly  inferior  either 
in  extent  of  territory  or  in  population, 129  existing  side  by  side 
with  her,  and  constituting  a  species  of  check,  whereby  some- 
thing like  a  balance  of  power  was  still  maintained  in  Western 
Asia,  and  Assyria  was  prevented  from  feeling  herself  the  ab- 
solute mistress  of  the  East,  and  the  uncontrolled  arbitress  of 
the  world's  destinies. 

Besides  the  great  cylinder  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
there  exist  five  more  years  of  his  annals  in  fragments,  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  continued  his  aggressive  expeditions 
during  this  space,  chiefly  towards  the  north-west,  subduing 
the  Lulumi  in  Northern  Syria,  attacking  and  taking  Carche- 
mish,  and  pursuing  the  inhabitants  across  the  Euphrates  in 
boats. 

No  mention  is  made  during  this  time  of  any  collision  be- 
tween Assyria  and  her  great  rival,  Babylon.  The  result  of  the 
wars  waged  by  Asshur-ris-ilim  against  Nebuchadnezzar  L188 
had,  apparently,  been  to  produce  in  the  belligerents  a  feeling  of 
mutual  respect ;  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  his  earlier  years,  neither 
trespassed  on  the  Babylonian  territory  in  his  aggressive  raids, 
nor  found  himself  called  upon  to  meet  and  repel  any  invasion 
of  his  own  dominions  by  his  southern  neighbors.  Before  tin- 
close  of  his  reign,  however,  active  hostilities  broke  out  between 
the  two  powers.  Either  provoked  by  some  border  ravag 
actuated  simply  by  lust  of  conquest,  Tiglath-Pileser  marched 
his  troops  into   Babylonia.     For  two  consecutive  years  he 
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pasted  with  fire  and  sword  the  "Tapper "or  northern  prov- 
inces, taking  the  cities  of  Kurri-Galzn— now  Akkerkuf— Sippa- 
ra  of  the  Sun,  and  Sippara  of  Anunit  (the  Sepharvaim or  "two 
Sipparas"  of  the  Bebrews),  and  Hupa  or  Opis,  on  the  Tigris; 
and  finally  cafctnring  Babylon  itself,  which,  strong  as  it  was, 
proved  unable  to  resist  the  invader.  On  his  return  he  passed 
up  the  valley  Of  the  Euphrates,  and  took  several  cities  from 
Tsukhi.  But  here,  it  would  seem  that  he  suffered  a  reverse. 
Merodach-iddin-akhi,  his  opponent,  if  he  did  not  actually  de- 
feat his  army,  must,  at  any  rate,  have  greatly  harassed  it  on 
its  retreat;  for  he  captured  an  important  part  of  its  baggage. 
Indulging  a  superstition  common  in  ancient  times,131  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  with  him  in  his  expedition  certain  images 
of  gods,  whose  presence  would,  it  was  thought,  secure  victory 
to  his  arms.  Merodach-iddin-akhi  obtained  possession  of  these 
idols,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  off  to  Babylon,  where 
they  were  preserved  for  more  than  400  years,  and  considered 
as  mementoes  of  victory.13'2 

The  latter  days  of  this  great  Assyrian  prince  were  thus,  un- 
happily, clouded  by  disaster.  Neither  he,  nor  his  descendants, 
nor  any  Assyrian  monarch  for  four  centuries  succeeded  in  re- 
covering the  lost  idols,  and  replacing  them  in  the  shrines 
from  which  they  were  taken.  A  hostile  and  jealous  spirit  ap- 
pears henceforth  in  the  relations  between  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon; we  find  no  more  intermarriages  of  the  one  royal  house 
with  the  other;  wars  are  frequent — almost  constant — nearly 
every  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  history  is  known  to  us  in  any 
detail,  conducting  at  least  one  expedition  into  Babylonia. 

A  work  still  remains,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  this  king, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  peculiar  character  of  Assyrian 
mimetic  art  was  already  fixed  in  his  time,  the  style  of  repre- 
sentation being  exactly  such  as  prevailed  at  the  most  flourish- 
ing period,  and  the  workmanship,  apparently,  not  very  inferior. 
In  a  cavern  from  which  the  Tsupnat  river  or  eastern  branch 
of  the  Tigris  rises,  close  to  a  village  called  Korkhar,  and  about 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  north  of  Diarbekr,  is  a  bas-relief  sculptured 
on  the  natural  rock,  which  has  been  smoothed  for  the  purpose, 
consisting  of  a  figure  of  the  king  in  his  sacerdotal  dress  with 
the  righl  arm  extended  and  the  left  hand  grasping  the  sacri- 
ficial mace,133  accompanied  by  an  inscription  which  is  read  as 
follows:— "By  the  grace  of  Asshur,  Shamas,  and  Vul,  the 
Great  Gods,  I,  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Asshur 
ris-ilim,  king  of  Assyria,  who  was  the  son  of  Mutaggil-Nebo, 
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king  of  Assyria,  marching  from  the  great  sea  of  Akhiri " 
(the  Mediterranean)  "to  the  sea  of  Nairi "  (Lake  of  Van) 
"for  the  third  time  have  invaded  the  country  of  Nairi."134 
[PI.  CXLIV.,  Fig.  3.] 

The  fact  of  his  having  warred  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  is 
almost  the  whole  that  is  known  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  son  and 
successor,  Asshur-bil-kala.  A  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Babylonian  prince,  Merodach-shapik-ziri  (who  seems 
to  have  been  the  successor  of  Merodach-iddin-akhi),  is  recorded 
on  the  famous  synchronistic  tablet,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Babylonian  wars  of  his  father  and  grandfather:  but  the 
tablet  is  so  injured  in  this  place  that  no  particulars  can  be 
gathered  from  it.  From  a  monument  of  Asshur-bil-kala's  own 
time — one  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  sculptures  that  has  come 
down  to  us —  we  may  perhaps  further  conclude  that  he  inher- 
ited something  of  the  religious  spirit  of  his  father,  and  gave  a 
portion  of  his  attention  to  the  adornment  of  temples,  and  the 
setting  up  of  images.135 

The  probable  date  of  the  reign  of  Asshur-bil-kala  is  about 
B.C.  1110-1090.  He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  younger  brother,  Shamas-Vul,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known,  but  that  he  built,  or  repaired,  a  temple  at  Nineveh. 
His  reign  probably  occupied  the  interval  between  B.C.  1090 
and  1070.  He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Smendes  in  Egypt  and  with  Samuel  or  Saul  in  Israel.136 
So  apparently  insignificant  an  event  as  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  in  Palestine  was  not  likely  to  disturb  the  thoughts, 
even  if  it  came  to  the  [knowledge,  of  an  Assyrian  monarch. 
Shamas-Vul  would  no  doubt  have  regarded  Avith  utter  con- 
tempt the  petty  sovereign  of  so  small  a  territory  as  Palestine, 
and  would  have  looked  upon  the  new  kingdom  as  scarcely 
more  worthy  of  his  notice  than  any  other  of  the  ten  thousand 
little  principalities  which  lay  on  or  near  his  borders.  Could 
he,  however,  have  possessed  for  a  few  moments  the  prophetic 
foresight  vouchsafed  some  centuries  earlier  to  one  who  may 
almost  be  called  his  countryman,137  he  would  have  been  aston- 
ished to  recognize  in  the  humble  kingdom  just  lifting  its  head 
in  the  far  West,  and  struggling  to  hold  its  own  against  Philis- 
tine cruelty  and  oppression,138  a  power  which  in  little  more 
than  fifty  years  would  stand  forth  before  the  world  as  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  his  own  state.  The  imperial 
splendor  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  did,  in  fact, 
eclipse  for  awhile  the  more  ancient  glories  of  Assyria.11'    It 
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is  a  ootable  circumstance  that,  exactly  at  the  time  when  a 
greal  and  powerful  monarchy  grew  up  in  the  tract  between 
Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  Assyria  passed  under  a  cloud.  The 
history  of  the  country  is  almost  a  blank  lor  two  centuries 
between  ihe  reigns  of  Slianias-Vul  and  the  second  Tiglathi  Nin, 
whose  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  B.C.  889. 
During  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  time,  from  about  B.C. 
1070  bo  B.G.  930,  the  very  names  of  the  monarchs  are  almost 
wholly  unknown  to  us.140  It  seems  as  if  there  was  not  room  in 
Western  Asia  for  two  first-class  monarchies  to  exist  and  flour- 
ish at  the  same  time :  and  so,  although  there  was  no  conten- 
tion, or  even  contact,  between  the  two  empires  of  Judaea  and 
Assyria,141  yet  the  rise  of  the.  one  to  greatness  could  only 
take  place  under  the  condition  of  a  coincident  weakness  of 
the  other. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  exactly  in  this  interval  of  dark- 
ness, when  Assyria  would  seem,  from  the  failure  both  of  build- 
ings  and  records,  to  have  been  especially  and  exceptionally 
weak,142  occurs  the  first  appearance  of  her  having  extended  her 
influence  beyond  Syria  into  the  great  and  ancient  monarchy 
of  Egypt.  In  the  twenty-second  Egyptian  dynasty,  which 
began  with  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak,  the  contemporary  of  Sol- 
omon, about  B.C.  990,  Assyrian  names  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Egyptian  dynastic  lists.  It  has  been  supposed  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  entire  twenty-second  dynasty, 
together  with  that  which  succeeded  it,  was  Assyrian ;  but  the 
condition  of  Assyria  at  the  time  renders  such  a  hypothesis 
most  improbable.  The  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  Egyptian  kings  of  this  period  sometimes  married ' 
Assyrian  wives,  who  naturally  gave  Assyrian  names  to  some 
of  their  children.  These  wives  were  perhaps  members  of  the 
\--yrian  royal  family;  or  perhaps  they  were  the  daughters  of 
the  Assyrian  nobles  who  from  time  to  time  were  appointed  as 
viceroys  of  the  towns  and  small  states  which  the  Ninevite 
monarchs  conquered  on  the  skirts  of  their  empire.  Either  of 
these  suppositions  is  more  probable  than  the  establishment  in 
Egypt  of  a  dynasty  really  Assyrian  at  a  time  of  extraordinary 
\v«  akness  and  depression. 

When  at  the  close  of  this  long  period  of  obscurity,  Assyria 
once  more  comes  into  sight,  we  have  at  first  only  a  dim  and 
indistinct  view  of  her  through  the  mists  which  still  enfold  and 
shroud  her  form.  We  observe  that  her  capital  is  still  fixed  at 
Kileh-Sherghat,  where  a  new  series  of  kings,  bearing  names 
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which,  for  the  most  part,  resemble  those  of  the  earlier  period, 
are  found  employing  themselves  in  the  repair  and  enlargement 
of  public  buildings,  in  connection  with  which  they  obtain 
honorable  mention  in  an  inscription  of  a  later  monarch.  As- 
shur-dayan,  the  first  monarch  of  this  group,  probably  ascended 
the  throne  about  B.C.  930,  shortly  after  the  separation  of  the  two 
kingdo,  is  of  Israel  and  Judah.  He  appears  to  have  reigned 
from  about  B.C.  930  to  B.C.  911.  He  was  succeeded  in  B.C. 
911  by  his  son,143  Vul-lush  II.,  who  held  the  throne  from  B.C. 
911  to  B.C.  889.  Nothing  is  known  at  present  of  the  history 
of  these  two  monarchs.  No  historical  inscriptions  belonging 
to  their  reigns  have  been  recovered ;  no  exploits  are  recorded 
of  them  in  the  inscriptions  of  later  sovereigns.114  They  stand 
up  before  us  the  mere  "  shadows  of  mighty  names"'— proofs  of 
the  uncertainty  of  posthumous  fame,  which  is  almost  as  often 
the  award  of  chance  as  the  deserved  recompense  of  superior 
merit. 

Of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  second  monarch  of  the  name,  and  the 
third  king  of  the  group  which  we  are  considering,  one  impor- 
tant historical  notice,  contained  in  an  inscription  of  his  son, 
has  come  down  to  us.  In  the  annals  of  the  great  Asshur-izir- 
pal  inscribed  on  the  Nimrud  monolith,  that  prince,  while  com- 
memorating his  warlike  exploits,  informs  us  that  he  set  up  his 
sculptures  at  the  sources  of  the  Tsupnat  river  alongside  of 
sculptures  previously  set  up  by  his  ancestors  Tiglath-Pileser 
and  Tiglathi-Nin.145  That  Tiglathi-Nin  should  have  made  so 
distant  an  expedition  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  brevity 
of  his  reign,  which  only  lasted  for  six  years.  According  to  the 
'Canon,  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  B.C.  889 ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  B.C.  883  by  his  son  Asshur-izir-pal. 

With  Asshur-izir-pal  commences  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
periods  of  the  Empire.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
active  and  laborious  reign,  Assyria  enlarged  her  bounds  and 
increased  her  influence  in  almost  every  direction,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth  and  in  the  arts ; 
in  the  latter  respect  leaping  suddenly  to  an  eminence  which  (so 
far  as  we  know)  had  not  previously  been  reached  by  human 
genius.  The  size  and  magnificence  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  build- 
ings, the  artistic  excellence  of  their  ornamentation,  the  pomp 
and  splendor  which  they  set  before  us  as  familiar  to  the  king 
who  raised  them,  the  skill  in  various  useful  arts  which  they 
display  or  imply,  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
which  has  seen  with  astonishment  that  many  of  its  invent  lonfl 
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were  anticipated,  and  that  its  luxury  was  almost  equalled,  by 
an  Asiatic  people  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
will  be  <>ur  pleasing  task  at  this  point  of  the  history,  after 
briefly  sketching  Asshur-izir-pars  wars,  to  give  such  an  ac- 
count o(  the  great  works  which  he  constructed  as  will  convey 
to  the  reader  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  civilization  and  re- 
finement of  the  Assyrians  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  now 
conic. 

A-Sshur-izir-pal's  first  campaign  was  in  north-western  Kur- 
distan and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Armenia.  It  does  not  pre- 
sent any  very  remarkable  features,  though  he  claims  to  have 
penetrated  to  a  region  "never  approached  by  the  kings  his 
t .  1 1  hers. "  His  enemies  are  the  Numi  or  Elami  UG(i.  e. ,  the  moun- 
taineers)  and  the  Kirkhi,  who  seem  to  have  left  their  name  in 
the  modern  Kurkh.147  Neither  people  appears  to  have  been 
able  to  make  much  head  against  him ;  no  battle  was  fought : 
the  natives  merely  sought  to  defend  their  fortified  places ;  but 
these  were  mostly  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  invader.  One 
chief,  who  was  made  prisoner,  received  very  barbarous  treat- 
ment ;  he  was  carried  to  Arbela,  and  there  flayed  and  hung  up 
upon  the  town  wall. 

The  second  expedition  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  as  his  first,  was  directed  against  the  regions 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Assyria.  Traversing  the  coun- 
try  of  Qummukh,148and  receiving  its  tribute,  as  well  as  that  of 
Serki149  and  Sidikan  (Arban150),  he  advanced  against  the  Laid, 
who  seem  to  have  been  at  this  time  the  chief  people  of  Central 
Mesopotamia,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Hatra  as  far  as, 
or  even  beyond,  the  middle  Euphrates.  Here  the  people  of  a 
city  called  Assura  had  rebelled,  murdered  their  governor,  and 
called  in  a  foreigner  to  rule  over  them.  Asshur-izir-pal 
marched  hastily  against  the  rebels,  who  submitted  at  his  ap- 
proach, delivering  up  to  his  mercy  both  their  city  and  their 
now  king.  The  latter  he  bound  with  fetters  and  carried  with 
him  to  Nineveh;  the  former  he  treated  with  almost  unexam- 
pled severity.151  Having  first  plundered  the  whole  place,  he 
gave  up  the  houses  of  the  chief  men  to  his  own  officers,  estab- 
lished an  Assyrian  governor  in  the  palace,  and  then,  selecting 
from  the  inhabitants  the  most  guilty,  he  crucified  some,  burnt 
others,  and  punished  the  remainder  by  cutting  off  their  ears 
or  their  noses.  We  can  feel  no  surprise  when  we  are  informed 
that,  while  he  was  thus  "arranging"  these  matters,  the  remain- 
ing kings  of  the  Laki  submissively  sent  in  their  tribute  to  the 
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conqueror,  paying  it  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  though  it  was 
"a  heavy  and  much  increased  burden." 

In  his  third  expedition,  which  was  in  his  second  year,  Asshur- 
izir-pal  turned  his  arms  to  the  north,  and  marched  towards  the 
Upper  Tigris,  where  he  forced  the  kings  of  the  Nairi,  who  had, 
it  appears,  regained  their  independence,  to  give  in  their  sub- 
mission, and  appointed  them  an  annual  tribute  in  gold,  silver, 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  commodities.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
this  expedition  that,  having  ascended  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tsupnat  river,  or  Eastern  Tigris,152  Asshur-izir-pal  set  up  his 
memorial  side  by  side  with  monuments  previously  erected  on 
the  same  site  by  Tiglath-Pileser  and  by  the  first  or  second  Tig- 
lath  i-Nin.153 

Asshur-izir-pal's  fourth  campaign  was  towards  the  south- 
east. He  crossed  the  Lesser  Zab,  and,  entering  the  Zagros  range, 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  its  fruitful  valleys — pushing  his 
arms  further  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  capturing  some  scores 
of  towns,  and  accepting  or  extorting  tribute  from  a  dozen  petty 
kings.  The  furthest  extent  of  his  march  was  probably  the 
district  of  Zohab  across  the  Shirwan  branch  of  the  Diyaleh,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Edisa,151  On  his  return  he  built, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  a  city,  which  a  Babylonian  king  called  Tsibir 
had  destroyed  at  a  remote  period,  and  gave  to  his  new  founda- 
tion the  name  of  Dur- Asshur,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  protection  vouchsafed  him  by  "  the  chief  of  the  gods." 

In  his  fifth  campaign  the  warlike  monarch  once  more  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  the  north.  Passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Qummukh,  and  receiving  their  tribute,  he  proceeded 
to  war  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mons  Masius,  where  he 
took  the  cities  of  Matyat  (now  Mediyai)  and  Kapranisa.  He 
then  appears  to  have  crossed  the  Tigris  and  warred  on  the  flanks 
of  Niphates,  where  his  chief  enemy  was  the  people  of  Kasiyara. 
Eeturning  thence,  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Nairi.  where 
he  declares  that  he  overthrew  and  destroyed  250  strong  walled 
cities,  and  put  to  death  a  considerable  number  of  the  princes. 

The  sixth  campaign  of  Asshur-izir-pal  was  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. Starting  from  Calah  or  Nimrud,  he  crossed  the 
Tigris,  and,  marching  through  the  middle  of  Mesopotamia  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Sinjar  range,  took  tribute  from  a 
number  of  subject  towns  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Jerujer,155  Khabour,  and  Euphrates,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  Sidikan  (now  Arb;m).  Sirki,  and  Anat  mow 
Anah).      From   Anat,    apparently    his    frontier-town    in   tin- 
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direction,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Tsukhi  (Shuhites),  capt- 
ured their  city  Tsur,168  and  forced  them,  notwithstanding  the 
assistance  which  they  received  from  their  neighbors  the  Baby- 
1<  minus,157  to  surrender  themselves.  He  then  entered  Ohakhea, 
and  chastised  the  Chaldseans,  after  which  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  own  country. 

His  seventh  campaign  was  also  against  the  Shuhites.  Re- 
leased from  the  immediate  pressure  of  his  arms,  they  had  re- 
belled, and  had  even  ventured  to  invade  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
The  Laki,  whose  territory  adjoined  that  of  the  Shuhites  tow- 
ards the  north  and  east,  assisted  them.  The  combined  army 
which  the  allies  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  amounted 
probably  to  20,000  men,158  including  a  large  number  of  warriors 
who  fought  in  chariots.  Asshur-izir-pal  first  attacked  the 
cities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  felt  his 
might  on  the  former  occasion ;  and,  having  reduced  these  and 
punished  their  rebellion  with  great  severity,159  he  crossed  the 
river  on  rafts,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  main  army  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  engagement  he  was  completely  victorious, 
defeating  the  Tsukhi  and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter,  and 
driving  their  routed  forces  headlong  into  the  Euphrates, 
where  great  numbers  perished  by  drowning.  Six  thousand 
five  hundred  of  the  rebels  fell  in  the  battle ;  and  the  entire 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  had  escaped  in- 
vasion in  the  former  campaign,  was  ravaged  furiously  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  incensed  monarch.  The  cities  and  cas- 
tles were  burnt,  the  males  put  to  the  sword,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  cattle  carried  off.  Two  kings  of  the  Laki  are  men- 
tioned, of  whom  one  escaped,  while  the  other  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  conveyed  to  Assyria  by  the  conqueror.  A  rate  of 
tribute  was  then  imposed  on  the  land  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  to  which  it  had  previously  been  liable.  Besides  this, 
1 1  >  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  country,  the  conqueror  built  two 
new  cities,  one  on  either  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  naming  the 
city  on  the  left  bank  after  himself,  and  that  on  the  right  bank 
after  the  god  Asshur.  Both  of  these  places  were  no  doubt  left 
well  garrisoned  with  Assyrian  soldiers,  on  whom  the  conqueror 
could  place  entire  reliance. 

Asshur-izir-paFs  eighth  campaign  was  nearly  in  the  same 
quarter ;  but  its  exact  scene  lay,  apparently,  somewhat  higher 
up  the  Euphrates.  Hazilu,  the  king  of  the  Laki,  who  escaped 
capture  in  the  preceding  expedition,  had  owed  his  safety  to 
the  refuge  given  him  by  the  people  of  Beth-Adina.     Assnur- 
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izir-pal,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  their  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion as  an  insult  to  himself,  and  was  resolved  to  punish 
their  presumption,  made  his  eighth  expedition  solely  against 
this  bold  but  weak  people.  Unable  to  meet  his  forces  in  the 
field,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  chief:  city,  Kabrabi  t$), 
which  was  immediately  besieged,  and  soon  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  Assyrians.  The  country  of  Beth-Adina.  which  lay  on 
the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Balis,  was  overrun  and  added  to  the  empire.160  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  prisoners  were  carried  off  and  settled 
at  Calah. 

The  most  interesting  of  Asshur-izir-paFs  campaigns  is  the 
ninth,  which  was  against  Syria.  Marching  across  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  and  receiving  various  tributes  upon  his  way, 
the  Assyrian  monarch  passed  the  Euphrates  on  rafts,  and,  en- 
tering the  city  of  Carchemish,  received  the  submission  of  San- 
gara,  the  Hittite  prince,  who  ruled  in  that  town,  and  of  vari- 
ous other  chiefs,  ' '  who  came  reverently  and  kissed  his  scep- 
tre. "  He  then  ' '  gave  command  to  ad  vance  towards  Lebanon. " 
Entering  the  territory  of  the  Patena,161  who  adjoined  upon  the 
northern  Hittites,  and  held  the  country  about  Antioch  and 
Aleppo,  he  occupied  the  capital,  Kinalua,  which  was  between 
the  Abri  (or  Afrin)  and  the  Orontes;  alarmed  the  rebel  king, 
Lubarna,  so  that  he  submitted,  and  consented  to  pay  a  tribute ; 
and  then,  crossing  the  Orontes  and  destroying  certain  cities  of 
the  Patena,  passed  along  the  northern  flank  of  Lebanon,  and 
reached  the  Mediterranean.  Here  he  erected  altars  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  after  which  he  received  the  submission 
of  the  principal  Phoenician  states,  among  which  Tyre.  Sidon, 
Byblus,  and  Aradus  may  be  distinctly  recognized.  He  then 
proceeded  inland,  and  visited  the  mountain  range  of  Amanus, 
Avhere  he  cut  timber,  set  up  a  sculptured  memorial,  and  of- 
fered sacrifice.  After  this  he  returned  to  Assyria,  carrying 
with  him,  besides  other  plunder,  a  quantity  of  wooden  beams. 
probably  cedar,  which  he  carefully  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  to 
be  used  in  his  public  buildings. 

The  tenth  campaign  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  and  the  last  which  is 
recorded,  was  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Tigris.  The  geo- 
graphical details  here  are  difficult  to  follow.  We  can  only 
say  that,  as  usual,  the  Assyrian  monarch  claims  to  have  oxer- 
powered  all  resistance,  to  have  defeated  armies,  burnt  cities, 
and  carried  off  vast  numbers  of  prisoners.  The  k4  royal  city  " 
of  the  monarch  chiefly  attacked  „was  Amidi,  now  Diarbekr, 
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Soldier  carrying  off  Spoil 
from  a  Temple  (Khorsabad). 
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Mace-bearer,  with  attendant,  exe- 
rting a  prisoner  (Koyunjik). 
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Implement  used  in  the 
destruction  of  cities 
(Khorsabad). 
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Female  Captives,  With  Children  (Koyunjik) 
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Chasuble,  or  Outer  Garment  of  the  King. 
Fig.  5. 


Swordsman  Decapitating  a' Prisoner 
(koyunjik). 
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which   sufficiently  marks  the  main  locality  of    the  expedi- 
tion.162 

While  engaged  in  these  important  wars,  which  were  all  in- 
cluded within  his  first  six  years,  Asshur-izir-pal,  like  his  great 
predecessor,  Tiglath-Pileser,  occasionally  so  far  unbent  as  to 
indulge  in  the  recreation  of  hunting.  He  interrupts  the 
account  of  his  military  achievements  to  record,  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  that  on  one  occasion  he  slew  fifty  large  wild  bulls 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  captured  eight  of  the 
same  animals ;  while,  on  another,  he  killed  twenty  ostriches 
( ?),  and  took  captive  the  same  number.  We  may  conclude, 
from  the  example  of  Tiglath-Pileser,163  and  from  other  inscrip- 
tions of  Asshur-izir-pal  himself,  that  the  captured  animals 
were  conveyed  to  Assyria  either  as  curiosities,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, as  objects  of  chase.  Asshur  izir-pal's  sculptures  show 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  wild  bull  was  one  of  his  favorite  occu- 
pations ; 164  and  as  the  animals  were  scarce  in  Assyria,  he  may 
have  found  it  expedient  to  import  them. 

Asshur-izir-pal  appears,  however,  to  have  possessed  a  men- 
agerie park  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  in  which  were 
maintained  a  variety  of  strange  and  curious  animals.  Ani- 
mals called  paguts  or  pagdts — perhaps  elephants — were  received 
as  tribute  from  the  Phoenicians  during  his  reign,  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  and  placed  in  this  enclosure,  where  (he  tells  us) 
they  throve  and  bred.  So  well  was  his  taste  for  such  curiosi- 
ties known,  that  even  neighboring  sovereigns  sought  to  grat- 
ify it ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  a  Pharaoh  probably  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty,  sent  him  a  present  of  strange  animals 
when  he  was  in  Southern  Syria,  as  a  compliment  likely  to  be 
appreciated.  His  love  of  the  chase,  which  he  no  doubt  in- 
dulged to  some  extent  at  home,  found  in  Syria,  and  in  the 
country  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  its  amplest  and  most  varied  ex- 
ercise. In  an  obelisk  inscription,  designed  especially  to  com- 
memorate a  great  hunting  expedition  into  these  regions,  he 
tells  us  that,  besides  antelopes  of  all  sorts,  which  he  took  and 
sent  to  Asshur,  he  captured  and  destroyed  the  following  ani- 
mals:— lions,  wild  sheep,  red  deer,  fallow-deer,  wild  goats  or 
ibexes,  leopards  large  and  small,  bears,  wolves,  jackals,  wild 
boars,  ostriches,  foxes,  hysenas,  wild  asses,  and  a  few  kinds 
which  have  not  been  identified.165  From  another  inscription 
we  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  another  expedition,  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  Meoopotamian  desert,  he  destroyed 
360  large  lions,  257  large  wild  cattle,  and  thirty  buffaloes, 
20 
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while  he  took  and  sent  to  Calah  fifteen  full-grown  lions,  fifty 
young  lions,  some  leopards,  several  pairs  of  wild  buffaloes  and 
wild  cattle,  together  with  ostriches,  wolves,  red  deer,  bears, 
cheetas,  and  hysenas.166  Thus  in  his  peaceful  hours  he  was 
still  actively  employed,  and  in  the  chase  of  many  dangerous 
beasts  was  able  to  exercise  the  same  qualities  of  courage,  cool- 
ness, and  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons  which  procured  him  in 
his  wars  such  frequent  and  such  great  successes. 

Thus  distinguished,  both  as  a  hunter  and  as  a  warrior, 
Asshur-izir-pal,  nevertheless,  excelled  his  predecessors  most 
remarkably  in  the  grandeur  of  his  public  buildings  and  the 
free  use  which  he  made  of  the  mimetic  and  other  arts  in  their 
ornamentation.  The  constructions  of  the  earlier  kings  at 
Asshur  (or  Kileh-Sherghat),  whatever  merit  they  may  have 
had,  were  beyond  a  doubt  far  inferior  to  those  which,  from  the 
time  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  were  raised  in  rapid  succession  at 
Calah,  Nineveh,  and  Beth-Sargina  by  that  monarch  and  his 
successors  upon  the  throne.  The  mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat 
have  yielded  no  bas-reliefs,  nor  do  they  show  any  traces  of 
buildings  on  the  scale  of  those  which,  at  Nimrud,  Koyunjik, 
and  Khorsabad,  provoke  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  The 
great  palace  of  Asshur-izir-pal  was  at  Calah,  which  he  first 
raised  from  a  provincial  town  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  em- 
pire. [PI.  CXLV.,  Fig.  1.]  It  was  a  building  360  feet  long  by 
300  broad,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  large  halls,  and  a  far 
greater  number  of  small  chambers,  grouped  round  a  central 
court  130  feet  long  and  nearly  100  wide.  The  longest  of  the 
halls,  which  faced  towards  the  north,  and  was  the  first  room 
entered  by  one  who  approached  from  the  town,  was  in  length 
154  and  in  breadth  33  feet.  The  others  varied  between  a  size 
little  short  of  this,  and  a  length  of  65  with  a  breadth  of  less 
than  20  feet.  The  chambers  were  generally  square,  or  nearly 
so,  and  in  their  greatest  dimensions  rarely  exceeded  ten  yards. 
The  whole  palace  was  raised  upon  a  lofty  platform,  made  of 
sun-burnt  brick,  but  externally  cased  on  every  side  with  hewn 
stone.  There  were  two  grand  facades,  one  facing  the  north, 
on  which  side  there  was  an  ascent  to  the  platform  from 
the  town;  and  the  other  facing  the  Tigris,167  which  anciently 
flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  platform  towards  the  west.  Og 
the  northern  front  two  or  three  gateways,168  flanked  with  and- 
ro-sphinxes,109  gave  direct  access  to  the  principal  hall  or  audi- 
ence chamber,  a  noble  apartment,  but  too  narrow  for  its  length, 
lined  throughout  with  sculptured  slabs  representing  the  v^rf- 
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011:  aCi  t»ns  of  the  king,  and  containing  at  the  upper  or  eastern 
end  a  raised  stone  plat  form  cut  into  steps,  which,  it  is  probable, 
was  intended  to  support  at  a  proper  elevation  the  carved 
throne  of  the  monarch.1170    A  grand  portal  in  the  southern 
wall  of  the  chamber,  guarded  on  either  side  by  winged  human- 
headed  hulls  in  yellow  limestone,  conducted  into  a  second  hall 
<  onsiderably  smaller  than  the  first,  and  having  less  variety  of 
ornament,173  which  communicated  with  the  central  court  by  a 
handsome  gateway  towards  the  south;  and,  towards  the  east, 
Was  connected  with  a  third  hall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  palace.     This  chamber  was  a  better-proportioned  room 
than  most,  being  about  ninety  feet  long  by  twenty -six  wide ;  it 
ran  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  court,  with  which  it  com- 
municated by  two  gateways,  and,  internally,  it  was  adorned 
with  sculptures  of  a  more  finished  and  elaborate  character 
than  any  other  room  in  the  building.172    Behind  this  eastern 
hall  was  another  opening  into  it,  of  somewhat  greater  length, 
but  only  twenty  feet  wide ;  and  this  led  to  five  small  chambers, 
which  here  bounded  the  palace.     South  of  the  Great  Court 
Mere,  again,  two  halls  communicating  with  each  other;  but 
they  were  of  inferior  size  to  those  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
were  far  less  richly  ornamented.     It  is  conjectured  that  there 
were  also  two  or  three  halls  on  the  west  side  of  the  court 
between  it  and  the  river ; 173  but  of  this  there  was  no  very  clear 
evidence,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  court  towards 
the  west  was  not,  at  least  partially,  open  to  the  river.     Almost 
every  hall  had  one  or  two  small  chambers  attached  to  it, 
which  were  most  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  halls,  and  con- 
nected with  them  by  large  doorways. 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  palace  of  Asshur-izir-pal. 
Its  great  halls,  so  narrow  for  their  length,  were  probably 
roofed  with  beams  stretching  across  them  from  side  to  side, 
and  lighted  by  small  louvres  in  their  roofs  after  the  manner 
already  described  elsewhere.174  Its  square  chambers  may 
have  been  domed,175  and  perhaps  were  not  lighted  at  all,  or 
only  by  lamps  and  torches.  They  were  generally  without  orna- 
mentation. 17°  The  grand  halls,  on  the  contrary,  and  some  of 
the  narrower  chambers,  were  decorated  on  every  side,  first 
with  sculptures  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  then 
with  enamelled  bricks,  or  patterns  painted  in  fresco,  to  the 
height,  probably,  of  seven  or  eight  feet  more.  The  entire 
height  of  the  rooms  was  thus  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feet. 
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The  Character  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  sculptures  has  been  suffi- 
ciently described  in  an  earlier  chapter.177  They  have  great 
spirit,  boldness,  and  force;  occasionally  they  show  real  merit 
in  the  design ;  but  they  are  clumsy  in  the  drawing  and  some- 
what coarse  in  the  execution.  What  chiefly  surprises  us  in 
regard  to  them  is  the  suddenness  with  which  the  art  they 
manifest  appears  to  have  sprung  up,  without  going  through 
the  usual  stages  of  rudeness  and  imperfection.  Setting  aside 
one  mutilated  statue,  of  very  poor  execution,178  and  a  single 
rock  tablet,179  we  have  no  specimens  remaining  of  Assyrian 
mimetic  art  more  ancient  than  this  monarch.180  That  art 
almost  seems  to  start  in  Assyria,  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove,  full-grown.  Asshur-izir-pal  had  undoubtedly  some 
constructions  of  former  monarchs  to  copy  from,  both  in  his 
palatial  and  in  his  sacred  edifices ;  the  old  palaces  and  temples 
at  Kileh-Sherghat  must  have  had  a  certain  grandeur ;  and  in 
his  architecture  this  monarch  may  have  merely  amplified  and 
improved  upon  the  models  left  him  by  his  predecessors ;  but 
his  ornamentation,  so  far  as  appears,  was  his  own.  The 
mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat  have  yielded  bricks  in  abundance, 
but  not  a  single  fragment  of  a  sculptured  slab.181  We  cannot 
prove  that  ornamental  bas-reliefs  did  not  exist  before  the  time 
of  Asshur-izir-pal ;  indeed  the  rock  tablets  which  earlier  mom 
archs  set  up  were  sculptures  of  this  character ;  but  to  Asshur- 
izir-pal  seems  at  any  rate  to  belong  the  merit  of  having  first 
adopted  bas-reliefs  on  an  extensive  scale  as  an  architectural 
ornament,  and  of  having  employed  them  so  as  to  represent 
by  their  means  all  the  public  life  of  the  monarch. 

The  other  arts  employed  by  this  king  in  the  adornment  of 
his  buildings  were  those  of  enamelling  bricks  and  painting  in 
fresco  upon  a  plaster.  Both  involve  considerable  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  colors,  and  the  former  especially  implies  much 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  several  very  delicate  proc- 
esses.182 

The  sculptures  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  besides  proving  directly 
the  high  condition  of  mimetic  art  in  Assyria  at  this  time,  fur- 
nish indirect  evidence  of  the  wonderful  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  various  important  manufactures.  The  metal- 
lurgy which  produced  the  swords,  sword-sheaths,  daggers, 
earrings,  necklaces,  armlets,  and  bracelets  of  this  period,1* 
must  have  been  of  a  very  advanced  description.  The  coach- 
building  which  constructed  the  chariots,  the  saddlery  which 
made  the  harness  of  the  horses,  the  embroidery  which  onia- 
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mented  the  robes,184  must,  similarly,  have  been  of  a  superior 
character.  The  evidence  of  the  sculptures  alone  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  in  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  the  Assyr- 
ians were  already  a  great  and  luxurious  people,  that  most  of 
the  useful  arts  not  only  existed  among  them,  but  were  culti- 
vated to  a  high  pitch,  and  that  in  dress,  furniture,  jewelry, 
etc.,  they  were  not  very  much  behind  the  moderns. 

Besides  the  magnificent  palace  which  he  built  at  Calah,  As- 
shur-izir-pal is  known  also  to  have  erected  a  certain  number  of 
temples.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  already  de- 
scribed.185 They  stood  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
Nimrud  platform,  and  consisted  of  two  edifices,  one  exactly  at 
the  angle,  comprising  the  higher  tower  or  ziggurctt,m  which 
stood  out  as  a  sort  of  corner  buttress  from  the  great  mound, 
and  a  shrine  with  chambers  at  the  tower's  base ;  the  other,  a 
little  further  to  the  east,  consisting  of  a  shrine  and  chambers 
without  a  tower.  These  temples  were  richly  ornamented  both 
within  and  without;  and  in  front  of  the  larger  one  was  an 
erection  which  seems  to  show  that  the  Assyrian  monarchs, 
either  during  their  lifetime,  or  at  any  rate  after  their  decease, 
received  divine  honors  from  their  subjects.  On  a  plain  square 
pedestal  about  two  feet  in  height  was  raised  a  solid  block  of 
limestone  cut  into  the  shape  of  an  arched  frame,  and  within 
this  frame  was  carved  the  monarch  in  his  sacerdotal  dress, 
and  with  the  sacred  collar  round  his  neck,  while  the  five 
principal  divine  emblems  were  represented  above  his  head.187 
In  front  of  this  figure,  marking  (apparently)  the  object  of  its 
erection,188  was  a  triangular  altar  with  a  circular  top,  very 
much  resembling  the  tripod  of  the  Greeks.189  Here  we  may 
presume  were  laid  the  offerings  with  which  the  credulous  and 
the  servile  propitiated  the  new  god, — many  a  gift,  not  improba- 
bly, being  intercepted  on  its  wslj  to  the  deity  of  the  temple. 
[PI.  CXLV.,  Fig.  2.]     • 

Another  temple  built  by  this  monarch  was  one  dedicated  to 
Beltis  at  Nineveh.  It  was  perhaps  for  the  ornamentation  of 
this  edifice  that  he  cut  "  great  trees  "  in  Amanus  and  else- 
where during  his  Syrian  expedition,  and  had  them  conveyed 
across  Mesopotamia  to  Assyria.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
these  beams  were  carried,  not  to  Calah,  where  Asshur-izir-pal 
usually  resided,  but  to  Nineveh. 

A  remarkable  work,  probably  erected  by  this  monarch,  and 
set  up  as  a  memorial  of  his  reign  at  the  same  city,  is  an  obe- 
lisk in  white  stone,  now  in  the  British  Museum.     On  this 
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monument,  which  was  covered  on  all  its  four  sides  with 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  now  nearly  obliterated,  Asshur- 
izir-pal  commemorated  his  wars  and  hunting  exploits  in 
various  countries.  The  obelisk  is  a  monolith,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  high,  and  two  feet  broad  at  the  base.195  It  tapers 
slightly,  and,  like  the  Black  Obelisk  erected  by  this  monarch's 
son,191  is  crowned  at  the  summit  by  three  steps  or  gradines. 
This  thoroughly  Assyrian  ornamentation 192  seems  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  the  obelisk  was  not  derived  from  Egypt,  where  the 
pyramidical  apex  was  universally  used,  being  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  this  class  of  ornaments.193  If  we  must  seek  a  foreign 
origin  for  the  invention,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  in  the  pillars 
(prij'Aai  or  Ktoveg)  which  the  Phoenicians  employed,  as  orna- 
ments or  memorials,  from  a  remote  antiquity,194  objects  possi- 
bly seen  by  the  monarch  who  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Aradus,  Byblus,  and  most  of  the  maritime  Syrian 
cities.195 

Another  most  important  work  of  this  great  monarch  was 
the  tunnel  and  canal  already  described  at  length,196  by  which 
at  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  he  brought  the  water 
of  the  Greater  Zab  to  Calah.  Asshur-izir-pal  mentions  this 
great  work  as  his  in  his  annals ;  and  he  was  likewise  com- 
memorated as  its  author  in  the  tablet  set  up  in  the  tunnel  by 
Sennacherib,  when,  two  centuries  later,  he  repaired  it  and 
brought  it  once  more  into  use. 

It  is  evident  that  Asshur-izir-pal,  though  he  adorned  and 
beautified  both  the  old  capital,  Asshur,  and  the  now  rising 
city  of  Nineveh,  regarded  the  town  of  Calah  with  more  favor 
than  any  other,  making  it  the  ordinary  residence  of  his  court, 
and  bestowing  on  it  his  chief  care  and  attention.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Assyrian  dominion  had  by  this  time  spread  so 
far  to  the  north  that  the  situation  of  Asshur  (or  Kileh-Sher- 
ghat)  was  no  longer  sufficiently  centfal  for  the  capital.  The 
seat  of  government  was  consequently  moved  forty  miles  fur- 
ther up  the  river.  At  the  same  time  it  was  transferred  from 
the  west  bank  to  the  east,  and  placed  in  the  fertile  region  of 
Adiabene,197  near  the  junction  of  the  Greater  Zab  with  the 
Tigris.  Here,  in  a  strong  and  healthy  position,  on  a  low  spur 
from  the  Jebel  Maklub,  protected  on  either  side  by  a  deep 
river,  the  new  capital  grew  to  greatness.  Palace  after  palace 
rose  on  its  lofty  platform,  rich  with  carved  woodwork,  gilding, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  enamel,  each  aiming  to  outshine  its 
predecessors;  while  stone  lions,   sphinxes,   obelisks,  shrines, 
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and  temple  lowers  embellished  the  scene,  breaking  its  monoto- 
nous sameness  by  variety.  The  lofty  ziggnrat  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Nin  or  Hercules,  dominating  over  the  whole,  gave 
unity  to  the  vast  mass  of  palatial  and  sacred  edifices.  The 
Tigris,  skirting  the  entire  western  base  of  the  mound,  glassed 
the  whole  in  its  \\  a  ves,  and,  doubling  the  apparent  height, 
rendered  less  observable  the' chief  weakness  of  the  architect- 
ure. When  the  setting  sun  lighted  up  the  view  with  the  gor- 
geous hues  seen  only  under  an  eastern  sky,  Calah  must  have 
seemed  to  the  traveller  who  beheld  it  for  the  first  time  like  a 
vision  from  fairy-land. 

After  reigning  gloriously  for  twenty :five  years,  from  B.C.  883 
to  B.C.  858,  this  great  prince— "the  conqueror"  (as  he  styles 
himself),  l '  from  the  upper  passage  of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon 
and  the  Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced  under  his  authority  all 
countries  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same  " 19s— died,  probably  at  no  very  advanced  age,199  and  left 
his  throne  to  his  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser  II. ,  the  son  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  who  may  proba- 
bly have  been  trained  to  arms  under  his  father,  seems  to  have 
inherited  to  the  full  his  military  spirit,  and  to  have  warred 
with  at  least  as  much  success  against  his  neighbors.  His  reign 
was  extended  to  the  unusual  length  of  thirty-five  years, 2)0  dur- 
ing which  time  he  conducted  in  person  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  military  expeditions,  besides  entrusting  three  or  four 
others  to  a  favorite  general.  It  would  be  a  wearisome  task  to 
follow  out  in  detail  these  numerous  and  generally  uninteresting 
campaigns,  where  invasion,  battle,  flight,  siege,  submission, 
and  triumphant  return  succeeded  one  another  with  monoto- 
nous uniformity.  The  style  of  the  court  historians  of  Assyria 
does  not  improve  as  time  goes  on.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
dry  and  commonplace  than  the  historical  literature  of  this 
period,201  which  recalls  the  early  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  this 
department,20'2  and  exhibits  a  decided  inferiority  to  the  compo- 
sitions of  Stowe  and  Holinshed.  The  historiographer  of  Tig- 
la  th-Pileser  I., 2)3  between  two  and  three  centuries  earlier,  is 
much  superior,  as  a  writer,  to  those  of  the  period  to  which 
we  are  come,  who  eschew  all  graces  of  style,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  curtest  and  dryest  of  phrases,  and  with  sen- 
tences modelled  on  a  single  unvarying  type. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  following  in  the  direct  track  of  the  an- 
nalist whom  Shalmaneser  employed  to  record  his  exploits,  and 
proceeding  to  analyze  his  account  of  the  twenty-seven  cam- 
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paigns  belonging  to  this  reign,  I  shall  simply  present  the  reader 
with  the  general  result  in  a  few  words,  and  then  draw  his  spe- 
cial attention  to  a  few  of  the  expeditions  which  are  of  more 
than  common  importance. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Shalmaneser,  during  the  first  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  reign,  led  in  person  twenty-three  expedi- 
fcions  into  the  territories  of  his  neighbors,  attacking  in  the 
course  of  these  inroads,  besides  petty  tribes,  the  following  na- 
tions and  countries: — Babylonia,  Chaldsea,  Media,  the  Zimri, 
Armenia,  Upper  Mesopotamia,  the  country  about  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Tigris,  the  Hittites,  the  Patena,  the  Tibareni, 
the  Hamathites,  and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus.  He  took  trib- 
ute during  the  same  time  from  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Byblus,  from  the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Muzr,  from  the  Bartsu  or  Partsu,  who  are  almost  cer- 
tainly the  Persians,  and  from  the  Israelites.  He  thus  trav- 
ersed in  person  the  entire  country  between  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  south  and  Mount  Niphates  upon  the  north,  and  between 
the  Zagros  range  (or  perhaps  the  Persian  desert)  eastward, 
and,  westward,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Over  the 
whole  of  this  region  he  made  his  power  felt,  and  even  beyond 
it  the  nations  feared  him  and  gladly  placed  themselves  under 
his  protection.  During  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  becoming  less  fit  for  warlike  toils,  he  seems  in  general  to 
have  deputed  the  command  of  his  armies  to  a  subject  in  whom 
he  had  great  confidence,  a  noble  named  Dayan-Asshur.  This 
chief,  who  held  an  important  office  as  early  as  Shalmanesers 
fifth  year,2)t  was  in  his  twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  thirti- 
eth, and  thirty -first  employed  as  commander-in-chief,  and  sent 
out,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army  of  Assyria,  to  conduct  cam- 
paigns against  the  Armenians,  against  the  revolted  Patena, 
and  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Kurdistan.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  king  himself  took  any  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  these  years.  In  the  native  record  the  first  and  third 
persons  are  continually  interchanged, 2j5  some  of  the  actions 
related  being  ascribed  to  the  monarch  and  others  to  the  gen- 
eral; but  on  the  whole  the  impression  left  by  the  narrative  is 
that  the  king,  in  the  spirit  of  a  well-known  legal  maxim,- 6  as- 
sumes as  his  own  the  acts  which  he  has  accomplished  through 
his  representative.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  however,  Shal 
maneser  seems  to  have  led  an  expedition  in  person  into  Khirki 
(the  Niphates  country),  where  he  "overturned,  beat  to  pieces, 
and  consumed  with  fire  the  towns,  swept  the  country  with  his 
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troops,  and  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  the  fear  of  his  pres- 
ence." 

The  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  which  have  the  greatest  in- 
terest atfe  those  of  his  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  twenty-first  years.  Two  of  these 
were  directed  against  Babylonia,  three  against  Ben-hadad 
of  Damascus,  and  two  against  Khazail  (Hazael)  of  Damas- 
cus. 

In  his  eighth  year  Shalmaneser  took  advantage  of  a  civil 
war  in  Babylonia  between  King  Merodach-sum-adin  and  a 
younger  brother,  Merodach-bel-usati  (?),  whose  power  was 
about  evenly  balanced,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try, and  under  pretence  of  helping  the  legitimate  monarch,  to 
make  himself  master  of  several  towns.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  still  more  fortunate.  Having  engaged,  defeated,  and 
slain  the  pretender  to  the  Babylonian  crown,  he  marched  on  to 
Babylon  itself,  where  he  was  probably  welcomed  as  a  deliverer, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  into  Chaldsea,  or  the  tract  upon 
the  coast,  which  was  at  this  time  independent  of  Babylon,  and 
forced  its  kings  to  become  his  tributaries.  ' '  The  power  of  his 
army,'1  he  tells  us,  "struck  terror  as  far  as  the  sea." 

The  wars  of  Shalmaneser  in  Southern  Syria  commenced  as 
early  as  his  ninth  year.  He  had  succeeded  to  a  dominion  in 
Northern  Syria  which  extended  over  the  Patena,  and  probably 
over  most  of  the  northern  Hittites ; 207  and  this  made  his  terri- 
tories conterminous  with  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hama- 
thites,  the  southern  Hittites,  and  perhaps  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus.238 At  any  rate  the  last  named  people  felt  themselves 
threatened  by  the  growing  power  on  or  near  their  borders, 
and,  convinced  that  they  would  soon  be  attacked,  prepared  for 
resistance  by  entering  into  a  close  league  with  their  neigh- 
bors. The  king  of  Damascus,  who  was  the  great  Ben-hadad, 
Tsakhulena,  king  of  Hamath,  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  the  kings 
of  the  southern  Hittites,  those  of  the  Phoenician  cities  on  the 
coast,  and  others,  formed  an  alliance,  and,  uniting  their 
forces,209  went  out  boldly  to  meet  Shalmaneser,  offering  him 
battle.  Despite,  however,  of  this  confidence,  or  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  allies  suffered  a  defeat.  Twenty  thou- 
sand men  fell  in  the  battle.  Many  chariots  and  much  of  the 
material  of  war  were  captured  by  the  Assyrians.  But  still  no 
conquest  was  effected.  Shalmaneser  does  not  assert  that  he 
either  received  submission  or  imposed  a  tribute ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  war  for  five  years  seems 
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to  show  that  the  resistance  which  he  had  encountered  made 
him  hesitate  about  continuing  the  struggle. 

Five  years,  however,  having  elapsed,  and  the  power  of 
Assyria  being  increased  by  her  successes  in  Lower  Mesopota- 
mia,*210 Shalmaneser,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  advanced 
a  second  time  against  Hamath  and  the  southern  Hittites.  En- 
tering their  territories  unexpectedly,  he  was  at  first  unop- 
posed, and  succeeded  in  taking  a  large  number  of  their  towns. 
But  the  troops  of  Ben-hadad  soon  appeared  in  the  field. 
Phoenicia,  apparently,  stood  aloof,  and  Hamath  was  occupied 
with  her  own  difficulties;  but  Ben-hadad,  having  joined  the 
Hittites,  again  gave  Shalmaneser  battle;  and  though  that 
monarch,  as  usual,  claims  the  victory,  it  is  evident  that  he 
gained  no  important  advantage  by  his  success.  He  had  once 
more  to  return  to  his  own  land  without  having  extended  his 
sway,  and  this  time  (as  it  would  seem)  without  even  any 
trophies  of  conquest. 

Three  years  later,  he  made  another  desperate  effort.  Col- 
lecting his  people  "  in  multitudes  that  were  not  to  be  counted.1' 
he  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  above  a  hundred  thousand 
men.211  Marching  southwards,  he  soon  encountered  a  large 
army  of  the  allies,  Damascenes,  Hamathites,  Hittites,  and  per- 
haps Phoenicians,212  the  first-named  still  commanded  by  the 
undaunted  Ben-hadad.  This  time  the  success  of  the  Assyr- 
ians  is  beyond  dispute.  Not  only  were  the  allies  put  to  flight, 
not  only  did  they  lose  most  of  their  chariots  and  implements 
of  war,  but  they  appear  to  have  lost  hope,  and,  formally  or 
tacitly,  to  have  forthwith  dissolved  their  confederacy.  The 
Hittites  and  Hamathites  probably  submitted  to  the  conqueror ; 
the  Phoenicians  withdrew  "to  their  own  towns,  and  Damascus 
was  left  without  allies,  to  defend  herself  as  she  best  might, 
when  the  tide  of  conquest  should  once  more  flow  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  flow  of  the  tide  came.  Shalmaneser. 
once  more  advancing  southward,  found  the  Syrians  of  Damns 
cus  strongly  posted  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Anti-Lebanon. 
Since  his  last  invasion  they  had  changed  their  ruler.  The 
brave  and  experienced  Ben-hadad  had  perished  by  the  treach- 
ery of  an  ambitious  Bubject,m  and  his  assassin,  the  infamous 
Hazael,  held  the  throne.  Left  to  his  own  resources  by  t  lie  dis- 
solution of  the  old  league,  this  monarch  had  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  order  to  repel  the  attack  which  he  knew  was 
impending.     He  had  collected  a   very  large  army,  including 
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above  eleven  hundred  chariots,  and,  determined  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance,  had  carefully  taken  up  a  very  strong  po- 
sition in  the  mountain  range  which  separated  his  territory 
from  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Hamath,  or  valley  of  Ccele- 
Syria.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  Shalmaneser,  and  com- 
pletely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  of  his  troops,  1121  of 
his  chariots,  a  quantity  of  his  war  material,  and  his  camp. 
This  blow  apparently  prostrated  him;  and  when,  three  years 
later,  Shalmaneser  invaded  his  territory,  Hazael  brought  no 
army  into  the  field,  but  let  his  towns,  one  after  another,  be 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Assyrian.-14 

It  was  probably  upon  this  last  occasion,  when  the  spirit  of 
Damascus  was  cowed,  and  the  Phoenician  cities,  trembling  at 
the  thought  of  their  own  rashness  in  having  assisted  Ha- 
zael and  Ben-hadad,  hastened  to  make  their  submission  and 
to  resume  the  rank  of  Assyrian  tributaries,  that  the  sovereign 
of  another  Syrian  country,  taking  warning  from  the  fate  of 
his  neighbors,  determined  to  anticipate  the  subjection  which 
he  could  not  avoid,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to 
place  himself  under  the  Assyrian  yoke.  Jehu,  ' '  son  of  Omri, " 
as  he  is  termed  in  the  Inscription — i.e.,  successor  and  sup- 
posed descendant  of  the  great  Omri  who  built  Samaria  215 — sent 
as  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
bullion,  together  with  a  number  of  manufactured  articles  in 
the  more  precious  of  the  two  metals.  In  the  sculptures  which 
represent  the  Israelitish  ambassadors  presenting  this  tribute 
to  the  great  king, 216  these  articles  appear  carried  in  the  hands, 
or  on  the  shoulders,  of  the  envoys,  but  they  are  in  general 
too  indistinctly  traced  for  us  to  pronounce  with  any  confidence 
upon  their  character.    [PI.  CXLVI.,  Fig.  1.] 

Shalmaneser  had  the  same  taste  as  his 'father  for  architect- 
ure and  the  other  arts.  He  completed  the  ziggurat  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Nin  at  Calah,  which  his  father  had  left  un- 
finished, and  not  content  with  the  palace  of  that  monarch, 
built  for  himself  a  new  and  (probably)  more  magnificent  resi- 
dence on  the  same  lofty  platform,  at  the  distance  of  about  150 
yards.*217  This  edifice  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  so  ruined  a 
condition,  through  the  violence  which  it  had  suffered,  appar- 
ently at  the  hands  of  Esarhaddon,218  that  it  was  impossible 
either  to  trace  its  plan  or  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  its  ornamen- 
tation.219 Two  gigantic  winged  bulls,  partly  destroyed,  served 
to  show  that  the  grand  portals  of  the  chambers  were  similar  in 
character  and  design  to  those  of  the  earlier  monarch,  while 
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from  a  number  of  sculptured  fragments  it  was  sufficiently 
plain  that  the  walls  had  been  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
style  used  in  Asshur-izir-pal's  edifice.  The  only  difference 
observable  was  in  the  size  and  subjects  of  the  sculptures, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  on  a  grander  scale  and  more  gen 
erally  mythological  than  those  of  the  North- West  palace.  - 

The  monument  of  Shalmaneser  which  has  attracted  most 
attention  in  this  country  is  an  obelisk  in  black  marble,  similar 
in  shape  and  general  arrangement  to  that  of  Asshur-izir-pal, 
already  described,  but  of  a  handsomer  and  better  material. 
This  work  of  art  was  discovered  in  a  prostrate  position  under 
the  debris  which  covered  up  Shalmaneser's  palace.  It  con- 
tained bas-reliefs  in  twenty  compartments,  five  on  each  of  its 
four  sides ;  the  space  above,  between,  and  below  them  being 
covered  with  cuneiform  writing,  sharply  inscribed  in  a  minute 
character.  The  whole  was  in  most  excellent  preservation.'221 
The  bas-reliefs  represent  the  monarch,  accompanied  by  his 
vizier  and  other  chief  officers,  receiving  the  tribute  of  five 
nations,  whose  envoys  are  ushered  into  the  royal  presence  by 
officers  of  the  court,  and  prostrate  themselves  at  the  Great 
King's  feet  ere  they  present  their  offerings.  The  gifts  brought 
are,  in  part,  objects  carried  in  the  hand— gold,  silver,  copper 
in  bars  and  cubes,  goblets,  elephants'  tusks,  tissues,  and  the 
like— in  part,  animals  such  as  horses,  camels,  monkeys  and 
baboons  of  different  kinds,  stags,  lions,  wild  bulls,  antelopes, 
and— strangest  of  all— the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant.  One 
of  the  nations,  as  already  mentioned,2'22  is  that  of  the  Israelites. 
The  others  are,  first,  the  people  of  Kirzan,  a  country  border- 
ing on  Armenia,223  who  present  gold,  silver,  copper,  horses, 
and  camels,  and  fill  the  four  highest  compartments'22*  with  a 
train  of  nine  envoys;  secondly,  the  Muzri,  or  people  of  Muzr, 
a  country  nearly  in  the  same  quarter,'225  who  are  represented 
in  the  four  central  compartments,  with  six  envoys  conducting 
various  wild  animals ;  thirdly,  the  Tsukhi,  or  Shuhites,  from 
the  Euphrates,  to  whom  belong  the  four  compartments  below 
the  Muzri,  which  are  filled  by  a  train  of  thirteen  envoys, 
bringing  two  lions,  a  stag,  and  various  precious  articles, 
among  which  bars  of  metal,  elephants'  tusks,  and  shawls  or 
tissues  are  conspicuous;  and  lastly,  the  Patena.  from  the 
Orontes,  who  fill  three  of  the  lowest  compartments  with  a 
train  of  twelve  envoys  bearing  gifts  like  those  of  the  Israelites. 

Besides  this  interesting  monument,  there  are  very  tew  re- 
mains of  art  which  can  be  ascribed  to  Shalmaneser's  time 
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with  any  confidence. "■  The  sculptures  found  on  the  site  of 
his  palace  belonged  to  a  later  monarch,227  who  restored  and 
embellished  it.  His  own  bas-reliefs  were  torn  from  their 
places  by  Esarhaddon,  and  by  him  defaced  and  used  as  mate- 
rials in  the  construction  of  a  new  palace.  We  are  thus  left 
almost  without  materials  for  judging  of  the  progress  made  by 
art  during  Shalmaneser's  reign.  Architecture,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, was  modified  to  a  certain  extent,  precious  woods  be- 
ing employed  more  frequently  and  more  largely  than  before ;  a 
tact  of  which  we  seem  to  have  an  indication  in  the  frequent 
expeditions  made  by  Shalmaneser  into  Syria,  for  the  single 
purpose  of  cutting  timber  in  its  forests.2'28  Sculpture,  to  judge 
from  the  obelisk,  made  no  advance.  The  same  formality,  the 
same  heaviness  of  outline,  the  same  rigid  adherence  to  the 
profile  in  all  representations  both  of  man  and  beast,  character- 
ize the  reliefs  of  both  reigns  equally,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
means  of  judging. 

Shalmaneser  seems  to  have  held  his  court  ordinarily  at 
Calah,  where  he  built  his  palace  and  set  up  his  obelisk;  but 
sometimes  he  would  reside  for  a  time  at  Nineveh  or  at 
Asshur.229  He  does  not  appear  to  have  built  any  important 
edifice  at  either  of  these  two  cities,  but  at  the  latter  he  left  a 
monument  which  possesses  some  interest.  This  is  the  stone 
statue,  now  in  a  mutilated  condition,  representing  a  king 
seated,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Kileh-Sherghat, 
and  of  which  some  notice  has  already  been  taken.231  Its  pro- 
portions are  better  than  those  of  the  small  statue  of  the  mon- 
arch's father,  standing  in  his  sacrificial  dress,  which  was 
found  at  Nimrud ;  >231  and  it  is  superior  to  that  work  of  art,  in 
being  of  the  size  of  life;  but  either  its  execution  was  origi- 
nally very  rude,  or  it  must  have  suffered  grievously  by  ex- 
posure, for  it  is  now  wholly  rough  and  unpolished. 

The  later  years  of  Shalmaneser  appear  to  have  been  troubled 
by  a  dangerous  rebellion.282  The  infirmities  of  age  were  prob- 
ably creeping  upon  him.  He  had  ceased  to  go  out  with  his 
armies ;  and  had  handed  over  a  portion  of  his  authority  to  the 
favorite  general  who  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  his 
forces  year  after  year.233  The  favor  thus  shown  may  have 
provoked  jealousy  and  even  alarm.  It  may  have  been 
thought  that  the  legitimate  successor  was  imperilled  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  subject  whose  position  would  enable  him  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  troops,  and  who  might  be  expected, 
on  the  death   of  his  patron,  to  make  an  effort  to  place  the 
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crown  on  his  own  head.  Fears  of  this  kind  may  very  proba- 
bly have  so  worked  on  the  mind  of  the  heir  apparent  as  to  de- 
termine him  not  to  await  his  father's  demise,  but  rather  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt  during  his  lifetime,  and  to  en- 
deavor, by  an  unexpected  co up-de-main,  to  anticipate  and  ruin 
his  rival.  Or,  possibly,  Asshur-danin-pal,  the  eldest  son  of 
Shalmaneser,  like  too  many  royal  youths,  may  have  been  im- 
patient of  the  long  life  of  his  father,  and  have  conceived  the 
guilty  desire,  with  which  our  fourth  Henry  is  said  to  have 
taxed  his  first-born,  a  "hunger  for  the  empty  chair  "  of  which 
the  aged  monarch,"234  still  held  possession.  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive  that  urged  him  on.  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Asshur-danin-pal  rebelled  against  his  sire's  authority, 
and,  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  succeeded  in  carrying 
with  him  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  At  Asshur.  the  old 
metropolis,  which  may  have  hoped  to  lure  back  the  Court  by 
its  subservience,  at  Arbela  in  the  Zab  region,  at  Amidi  on  the 
Upper  Tigris,  at  Tel-Apni  near  the  site  of  Orfa,  and  at  more 
than  twenty  other  fortified  places,  Asshur-danin-pal  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  for  their  sov- 
ereign. Shalmaneser  must  have  felt  himself  in  imminent 
peril  of  losing  his  crown.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
called  to  his  assistance  his  second  son  Shamas-Vul,  and  plac- 
ing him  at  the  head  of  such  of  his  troops  as  remained  firm  to 
their  allegiance,  invested  him  with  full  power  to  act  as  he 
thought  best  in  the  existing  emergency.  Shamas-Vul  at  once 
took  the  field,  attacked  and  reduced  the  rebellious  cities  one 
after  another,  and  in  a  little  time  completely  crushed  the  re- 
volt and  re-established  peace  throughout  the  empire.  Asshur- 
danin-pal,  the  arch  conspirator,  was  probably  put  to  death ; 
hie  life  was  justly  forfeit;  and  neither  Shamas-Vul  nor  his 
father  is  likely  to  have  been  withheld  by  any  inconvenient 
tenderness  from  punishing  treason  in  a  near  relative,  as  they 
would  have  punished  it  in  any  other  person.  The  suppressor 
of  the  revolt  became  the  heir  of  the  kingdom;  and  when, 
shortly  afterwards,235  Shalmaneser  died,  the  piety  or  prudence 
of  his  faithful  son  was  rewarded  by  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire. 

Shalmaneser  reigned,  in  all,  thirty-five  years,  from  B.C.  858 
to  B.C.  823.  His  successor,  Shamas-Vul,  held  the  throne  for 
thirteen  years,  from  B.C.  823  to  B.C.  810.  Before  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  latter  monarch's  reign,  it  will  be 
well  to  cast  your  eyes  once  more  over  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
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such  as  it  lias  now  become,  and  over  the  nations  will  i  which  its 
growth  had  brought  it  into  contact.  Considerable  changes 
had  occurred  since  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  Assyrian 
boundaries  having  been  advanced  in  several  directions,  while 
either  this  progress,  or  the  movements  of  races  beyond  the 
frontier,  had  brought  into  view  many  new  and  some  very  im- 
portant nations. 

The  chief  advance  which  the  "  Terminus  "  of  the  Assyrians 
had  made  was  towards  the  west  and  the  north-west.  Instead 
of  their  dominion  in  this  quarter  being  bounded  by  the 
Euphrates,  they  had  established  their  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Upper  Syria,  over  Phoenicia,  Hamath,  and  Samaria, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Israelites.  These  countries  were  not 
indeed  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces;  on  the  contrary, 
they  still  retained  their  own  laws,  administration,  and  native 
princes ;  but  they  were  henceforth  really  subject  to  Assyria, 
acknowledging  her  suzerainty,  paying  her  an  annual  tribute, 
and  giving  a  free  passage  to  her  armies  through  their  territo- 
ries. The  limit  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  towards  the  west  was 
consequently  at  this  time  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Gulf  of 
[skanderun  to  Cape  Carmel,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  to 
Joppa.*236  Their  north-western  boundary  was  the  range  of 
Taurus  next  beyond  Amanus,  the  tract  between  the  two 
belonging  to  the  Tibareni  (Tubal),  who  had  submitted  to 
become  tributaries.237  Northwards,  little  if  any  progress  had 
been  made.  The  chain  of  Niphates — "the  high  grounds  over 
the  affluents  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  " — where  Shalma- 
neser  set  up  "an  image  of  his  majesty," 238  seems  still  to  be  the 
furthest  limit.  In  other  words,  Armenia  is  unconquered,289 
the  strength  of  the  region  and  the  valor  of  its  inhabitants  still 
protecting  it  from  the  Assyrian  arms.  Towards  the  east  some 
territory  seems  to  have  been  gained,  more  especially  in  the 
central  Zagros  region,  the  district  between  the  Lower  Zab  and 
Hoi  wan,  which  at  this  period  bore  the  name  of  Hupuska;2*0 
but  the  tribes  north  and  south  of  this  tract  were  still  for  the 
most  part  unsubdued.241  The  southern  frontier  may  be 
regarded  as  wholly  unchanged;  for  although  Shalmaneser 
warred  in  Babylonia,  and  even  took  tribute  on  one  occasion 
from  the  petty  kings  of  the  Chaldsean  towns,  he  seems  to  have 
made  no  permanent  impression  in  this  quarter.  The  Tsukhi 
or  Shuhites  are  still  the  most  southern  of  his  subjects.242 

The  principal  changes  which  time  and  conquest  had  made 
among  the  neighbors  of  Assyria  were  the  following.     Towards 
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the  west  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and,  through  her  tributary  Samaria,  with  Judaea, 
On  the  north-west  she  had  new  enemies  in  the  Quin,2iS 
(Coans?)  who  dwelt  on  the  further  side  of  Amanus,  near  the 
Tibareni,  in  a  part  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Cilicia, 
and  the  Cilicians  themselves,  Avho  are  now  first  mentioned. 
The  Moschi  seem  to  have  withdrawn  a  little  from  this  neigh- 
borhood, since  they  no  longer  appear  either  among  Assyria's 
enemies  or  her  tributaries.  On  the  north  all  minor  powers 
had  disappeared;  and  the  Armenians  (Urarda)  were  now 
Assyria's  sole  neighbors.  Towards  the  east  she  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  Mannai,  or  Minni,  about  Lake  Urumiyeh. 
with  the  Kharkhar  in  the  Van  region  and  in  north-western 
Kurdistan,  with  the  Bartsu  or  Persians'244  and  the  Mada  or 
Medes  in  the  country  east  of  Zagros,  the  modern  province  of 
Ardelan,  and  with  the  Tsimri,  or  Zimri,245  in  Upper  Luristan. 
Among  all  her  fresh  enemies,  she  had  not,  however,  as  yet 
found  one  calculated  to  inspire  any  serious  fear.  No  new 
organized  monarchy  presented  itself.  The  tribes  and  nations 
upon  her  borders  were  still  either  weak  in  numbers  or  power 
less  from  their  intestine  divisions ;  and  there  was  thus  every 
reason  to  expect  a  long  continuance  of  the  success  which  had 
naturally  attended  a  large  centralized  state  in  her  contests 
with  small  kingdoms  or  loosely-united  confederacies.  Names 
celebrated  in  the  after  history  of  the  world,  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  are  now  indeed  for  the  first  time  emerg- 
ing into  light  from  the  complete  obscurity  which  has  shrouded 
them  hitherto ;  and  tinged  as  they  are  with  the  radiance  o 
their  later  glories,  they  show  brightly  among  the  many  in 
nificant  tribes  and  nations  with  which  Assyria  has  been 
warring  for  centuries;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup 
that  these  names  have  any  present  importance  in  the  narra- 
tive, or  represent  powers  capable  as  yet  of  contending  on 
equal  terms  Avith  the  Assyrian  Empire,  or  even  of  seriousl;. 
checking  the  progress  of  her  successes.  The  Medes  and  Per 
sians  are  at  this  period  no  more  powerful  than  the  Zimri.  the 
Minni,  the  Urarda,'246  or  than  half  a  dozen  others  of  the  border 
nations,  whose  appellations  sound  strange  in  the  ears  even  of 
the  advanced  student.  Neither  of  the  two  great  Arian  pep 
pies  had  as  yet  a  capital  city,  neither  was  united  under  a 
king;  separated  into  numerous  tribes,  each  under  its  chief, 
dispersed  in  scattered  towns  and  villages,  poorly  fortified  or 
not  fortified  at  all,  they  were  in  the  same  condition  as  tin 
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Xniri,  the  Qummukh,  the  Patcna,  the  Hittites,  and  the  other 
border  races  whose  relative  weakness  Assyria  had  abun- 
dantly proved  in  a  long  course  of  wars  wherein  she  had  uni- 
formly been  the  victor. 

The  shorl  reign  of  Shamas-Vul  EL  presents  but  little  that 
calls  for  remark.  Like  Shalmaneser  II.,  he  resided  chiefly 
at  Calah,  where,  following  the  example  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  he  set  up  an  obelisk  (or  rather  a  stele)  in  com- 
memoration of  his  various  exploits.  This  monument,  which 
is  covered  on  three  sides  with  an  inscription  in  the  hieratic  or 
cursive  character,-47  contains  an  opening  invocation  to  Nin  or 
Hercules,  conceived  in  the  ordinary  terms,  the  genealogy  and 
titles  of  the  king,  an  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Asshur-danin- 
pal,  together  with  its  suppression,248  and  Shamas-Vul's  own 
annals  for  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  From  these  we 
learn  that  he  displayed  the  same  active  spirit  as  his  two  pred- 
ecessors, carrying  his  arms  against  the  Nai'ri  on  the  north, 
against  Media  and  Arazias  on  the  east,  and  against  Babylonia 
on  the  south.  The  people  of  Hupuska,  the  Minni,  and  the 
Persians  (Bartsu)  paid  him  tribute.  His  principal  success 
was  that  of  his  fourth  campaign,  which  was  against  Babylon. 
He  entered  the  country  by  a  route  often  used,'249  which 
skirted  the  Zagros  mountain  range  for  some  distance,  and 
then  crossed  the  flat,  probably  along  the  course  of  the  Diya- 
leh,  to  the  southern  capital.  The  Babylonians,  alarmed  at  his 
advance,  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  place  on  his  line  of 
route,  which  he  besieged  and  took  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
wherein  the  blood  of  the  garrison  was  shed  like  water. 
Eighteen  thousand  were  slain;  three  thousand  were  made 
prisoners ;  the  city  itself  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  Sha- 
mas-Vul pressed  forward  against  the  flying  enemy.  Hereupon 
the  Babylonian  monarch,  Merodach-belatzu-ikbi,  collecting 
his  own  troops  and  those  of  his  allies,  the  Chaldseans,  the 
Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  and  the  Zimri— a  vast  host  -met  the 
invader  on  the  river  Daban  250— perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates—and fought  a  great  battle  in  defence  of  his  city.  He 
was,  however,  defeated  by  the  Assyrians,  with  the  loss  of 
5000  killed,  2000  prisoners,  100  chariots,  200  tents,  and  the 
royal  standard  and  pavilion.  What  further  military  or  polit- 
ical results  the  victory  may  have  had  is  uncertain.  Shamas- 
VuFs  annals  terminate  abruptly  at  this  point,251  and  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  the  consequences  of  the  campaign  and  battle. 
It  is  possible  that  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  important  : 
27 
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for  we  find,  in  the  next  reign,  that  Babylonia,  which  has  so 
long  been  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom,  is  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  tributary,  while  we  have  no  account  of  its 
reduction  by  the  succeeding  monarch,  whose  relations  with 
the  Babylonians,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  of  a  purely  peaceful 
character. 

The  stele  of  Shamas-Vul  contains  one  allusion  to  a  hunting 
exploit,  by  which  we  learn  that  this  monarch  inherited  his 
grandfather's  partiality  for  the  chase.  He  found  wild  bulls  at 
the  foot  of  Zagros  when  he  was  marching  to  invade  Babylo- 
nia, and  delaying  his  advance  to  hunt  them,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  kill  several. 

We  know  nothing  of  Shamas-Vul  as  a  builder,  and  but 
little  of  him  as  a  patron  of  art.  He  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  palaces  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  to 
have  been  devoid  of  any  wish  to  outshine  them  by  raising 
edifices  which  should  throw  theirs  into  the  shade.  In  his 
stele  he  shows  no  originality;  for  it  is  the  mere  reproduction 
of  a  monument  well  known  to  his  predecessors,  and  of  which 
we  have  several  specimens  from  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal 
downwards.  It  consists  of  a  single  figure  in  relief — a  figure 
representing  the  king  dressed  in  his  priestly  robes,  and  wear- 
ing the  sacred  emblems  round  his  neck,  standing  with  the 
right  arm  upraised,  and  enclosed  in  the  customary  arched 
frame.  This  figure,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  life,  is 
cut  on  a  single  solid  block  of  stone,  and  then  placed  on  an- 
other broader  block,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal.  It  closely 
resembles  the  figure  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  whereof  a  representa- 
tion has  been  already  given.252 

The  successor  of  Shamas-Vul  was  his  son  Vul-lush,  the 
third  monarch  of  that  name,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.C. 
810,  and  held  it  for  twenty-nine  years,  from  B.C.  810  to  B.C. 
781.  The  memorials  which  we  possess  of  this  king's  reign  are 
but  scanty.  They  consist  of  one  or  two  slabs  found  at  Nim- 
rud,  of  a  short  dedicatory  inscription  on  duplicate  statues  of 
the  god  Nebo  brought  from  the  same  place,  of  some  brick  in- 
scriptions from  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  and  of  the  briefest 
possible  notices  of  the  quarters  in  which  he  carried  on  war. 
contained  in  one  copy  of  the  Canon.  As  none  of  these  records 
are  in  the  shape  of  annals  except  the  last,  and  as  only  these 
and  the  slab  notices  are  historical,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  this  long  and  apparently  important  reigp. 
We  can  only  say  that  Vul-lush  III.  was  as  warlike  a  monarch 
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as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  his  efforts  seem  to  have 
extended  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  almost  every  quarter. 
He  made  seven  expeditions  across  the  Zagros  range  into 
Media,  two  into  the  Van  country,  and  three  into  Syria.  He 
tells  us  that  in  one  of  these  expeditions  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  the  great  city  of  Damascus,  whose  kings 
had  defied  (as  we  have  seen)  the  repeated  attacks  of  Shalma- 
neser.  He  reckons  as  his  tributaries  in  these  parts,  besides 
Damascus,  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  countries  of 
Khumri  or  Samaria,  of  Palestine  or  Philistia,  and  of  Hudum 
(Idumsea  or  Edom).  On  the  north  and  east  he  received  tokens 
of  submission  from  the  Nairi,  the  Minni,  the  Medes,  and  the 
Partsu,  or  Persians.  On  the  south,  he  exercised  a  power, 
which  seems  like  that  of  a  sovereign,  in  Babylonia;  where 
homage  was  paid  him  by  the  Chaldseans,  and  where,  in  the 
great  cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha  (or  Tiggaba),  he 
was  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Ner- 
gal.253  There  is,  further,  some  reason  to  suspect  that,  before 
quitting  Babylonia,  he  established  one  of  his  sons  as  viceroy 
over  the  country;  since  he  seems  to  style  himself  in  one 
place  ' '  the  king  to  whose  son  Asshur,  the  chief  of  the  gods, 
has  granted  the  kingdom  of  Babylon." 

It  thus  appears  that  by  the  time  of  Vul-lush  III. ,  or  early  in 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  Assyria  had  with  one  hand  grasped 
Babylonia,  while  with  the  other  she  had  laid  hold  of  Philistia 
and  Edom.  She  thus  touched  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  she  was  brought  into  contact  with 
Egypt.  At  the  same  time  she  had  received  the  submission  of 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Medes,  who 
were  now  probably  moving  southwards  from  Azerbijan  and 
gradually  occupying  the  territory  which  was  regarded  as 
Media  Proper  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  She  held  Southern 
Armenia,  from  Lake  Van  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris;  she 
possessed  all  Upper  Syria,  including  Commagene  and  Amanus ; 
she  had  tributaries  even  on  the  further  side  of  that  mountain 
range ;  she  bore  sway  over  the  whole  Syrian  coast  from  Issus 
to  Gaza;  her  authority  was  acknowledged,  probably,  by  all 
the  tribes  and  kingdoms  between  the  coast  and  the  desert,254 
certainly  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hamathites,  the  Patena,  the 
Hittites,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
the  Idumaeans,  or  people  of  Edom.  On  the  east  she  had  re- 
duced almost  all  the  valleys  of  Zagros,  and  had  tributaries  in 
the  great  upland  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range.     On  the 
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south,  if  she  had  not  absorbed  Babylonia,  she  had  at  least 
made  her  influence  paramount  there.  The  full  height  of  her 
greatness  was  not  indeed  attained  till  a  century  later;  but 
already  the  "  tall  cedar  "  was  "  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of 
the  field;  his  boughs  were  multiplied;  his  branches  had  be- 
come long;  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  great  nations/'250 

Not  much  is  known  of  Vul-lush  III.  as  a  builder,  or  as  a 
patron  of  art.  He  calls  himself  the  ' '  restorer  of  noble  build- 
ings which  had  gone  to  jdecay,"  an  expression  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  aimed  rather  at  maintaining  former  ed- 
ifices in  repair  than  at  constructing  new  ones.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  built  some  chambers  on  the  mound  of  Nim- 
rud,  between  the  north-western  and  the  south-western  pal- 
aces, and  also  to  have  had  a  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the  mound 
now  called  Nebbi  Yunus.  The  Nimrud  chambers  were  of 
small  size  and  poorly  ornamented ;  they  contained  no  sculpt- 
ures ;  the  walls  were  plastered  and  then  painted  in  fresco  with 
a  variety  of  paterns.256  They  may  have  been  merely  guard- 
rooms, since  they  appear  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  high 
tower.257  The  palace  at  Nebbi  Yunus  was  probably  a  more 
important  work;  but  the  superstitious  regard  of  the  natives 
for  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah  has  hitherto  frustrated  all 
attempts  made  by  Europeans  to  explore  that  mass  of 
ruins.258 

Among  all  the  monuments  recovered  by  recent  researches, 
the  only  works  of  art  assignable  to  the  reign  of  Vul-lush  are 
two  rude  statues  of  the  god  Nebo,  almost  exactly  resembling 
one  another.259  From  the  representation  of  one  of  them, 
given  on  a  former  page  of  this  volume,260  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  figures  in  question  have  scarcely  any  artistic  merit. 
The  head  is  disproportionately  large,  the  features,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  traced,  are  coarse  and  heavy,  the  arms  and  hands 
are  poorly  modelled,  and  the  lower  part  is  more  like  a  pillar 
than  the  figure  of  a  man.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Assyrian 
art  was  incapable,  under  the  third  Vul-lush,  of  a  higher  flight 
than  these  statues  indicate;  we  must  therefore  regard  them 
as  conventional  forms,  reproduced  from  old  models,  which  the 
artist  was  bound  to  follow.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  while 
in  the  representation  of  animals  and  of  men  of  inferior  rank, 
Assyrian  artists  were  untrammelled  by  precedent,  and  might 
aim  at  the  highest  possible  perfection,  in  religious  subjects, 
and  in  the  representation  of  kings  and  nobles,  they  werfl 
limited,   by  law  or  custom,   to  certain  ancient   forms   and 
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modes  of  expression,  which  we  find  repeated  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times  with  monotonous  uniformity. 

if  these  statues,  however,  are  valueless  as  works  of  art,  they 
have  yet  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  historian,  as  containing  the 
only  mention  which  the  disentombed  remains  have  furnished 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  names  of  antiquity — a  name 
which  for  many  ages  vindicated  to  itself  a  leading  place,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  Assyria,  but  in  that  of  the  world.'201    To 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  Semiramis  was  the  foremost  of  women, 
the  greatest  queen  who  had  ever  held  a  sceptre,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary conqueror  that  the  East    had    ever    produced. 
Beautiful  as  Helen  or  Cleopatra,  brave  as  Tomyris,  lustful  as 
Messalina,  she  had  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  man  rather  than 
a  woman,  and  performed  deeds  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
Cyrus  or  Alexander  the  Great.     It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to 
dispel  illusions,  more  especially. such  as  are  at  once  harmless 
and  venerable  for  their  antiquity ;  but  truth  requires  the  his- 
torian to  obliterate  from  the  pages  of  the  past  this  well-known 
image,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  very  dull  and  prosaic 
figure — a  Semiramis  no  longer  decked  with  the  prismatic  hues 
of  fancy,  but  clothed  instead  in  the  sober  garments  of  fact. 
The  Nebo  idols  are  dedicated,  by  the  Assyrian  officer  who  had 
them  executed,  "  to  his  lord  Vul-lush  and  his  lady  Sammura- 
mit ; 2&2  from  whence  it  would  appear  to  be  certain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  that  monarch  was  married  to  a  princess  who  bore 
this  world-renowned  name,  and,  secondly,  that  she  held  a  posi- 
tion superior  to  that  which  is  usually  allowed  in  the  East  to  a 
queen-consort.     An  inveterate  Oriental  prejudice  requires  the 
rigid  seclusion  of  women ;  and  the  Assyrian  monuments,  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  the  predominant  tone  of  Eastern  man- 
ners, throw  a  veil  in  general  over  all  that  concerns  the  weaker 
sex,  neither  representing  to  us  the  forms  of  the  Assyrian 
women  in  the  sculptures,  nor  so  much  as  mentioning  their 
ex  istence  in  the  inscriptions.233    Very  rarely  is  there  an  excep- 
tion to  this  all  but  universal  reticence.     In  the  present  instance, 
and  in  about  two  others,  the  silence  usually  kept  is  broken ; 
and  a  native  woman  comes  upon  the  scene  to  tantalize  us  by 
her  momentary  apparition.     The  glimpse  that  we  here  obtain 
does  not  reveal  much.     Beyond  the  fact  that  the  principal 
queen  of  Vul-lush  III.  was  named  Semiramis,  and  the  further 
fact,  implied  in  her  being  mentioned  at  all,  that  she  had  a  rec- 
ognized position  of  authority  in  the  country,  we  can  only  con- 
clude, conjecturally,  from  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  phrases 
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used,  that  she  bore  sway  conjointly  with  her  husband,  either 
over  the  whole  or  over  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Such  a  view 
explains,  to  some  extent,  the  wonderful  tale  of  the  Ninian 
Semiramis,  which  was  foisted  into  history  by  Ctesias ;  for  it 
shows  that  he  had  a  slight  basis  of  fact  to  go  upon.  It  also 
harmonizes,  or  may  be  made  to  harmonize,  with  the  story  of 
Semiramis  as  told  by  Herodotus,  who  says  that  she  was  a 
Babylonian  queen,  and  reigned  five  generations  before  Nito- 
cris,264  or  about  B.C.  755.265  For  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Sammuramit  married  to  Vul-lush  III.  was  a  Babylonian  prin- 
cess, the  last  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  whom  the 
Assyrian  monarch  wedded  to  confirm  through  her  his  title 
to  the  southern  provinces ;  in  which  case  a  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects would  regard  her  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  only 
recognize  his  authority  as  secondary  and  dependent  upon  hers. 
The  exaggeration  in  which  Orientals  indulge,  with  a  freedom 
that  astonishes  the  sober  nations  of  the  West,  would  seize  upon 
the  unusual  circumstance  of  a  female  having  possessed  a  con- 
joint sovereignty,  and  would  gradually  group  round  the  name 
a  host  of  mythic  details,266  which  at  last  accumulated  to  such 
an  extent  that,  to  prevent  the  fiction  from  becoming  glaring, 
the  queen  had  to  be  thrown  back  into  mythic  times,  with 
which  such  details  were  in  harmony.  The  Babylonian  wife  of 
Vul-lush  III. ,  who  gave  him  his  title  to  the  regions  of  the 
south,  and  reigned  conjointly  with  him  both  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  became  first  a  queen  of  Babylon,  ruling  independ- 
ently and  alone,267  and  then  an  Assyrian  empress,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,268  the  invader  of  the  distant 
India,269  the  builder  of  Babylon,270  and  the  constructor  of  all 
the  great  works  which  were  anywhere  to  be  found  in  Western 
Asia.271  The  grand  figure  thus  produced  imposed  upon  the 
uncritical  ancients,  and  was  accepted  even  by  the  moderns  for 
many  centuries.  At  length  the  school  of  Heeren'-72  and  Nie- 
buhr,273  calling  common  sense  to  their  aid,  pronounced  the 
figure  a  myth.  It  remained  for  the  patient  explorers  of  the 
field  of  Assyrian  antiquity  in  our  own  day  to  discover  the 
slight  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  myth  was  founded,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  shadowy  marvel  of  Ctesias  a  very  prosaic  and 
commonplace  princess,  who,  like  Atossa  or  Elizabeth  of  York, 
strengthened  her  husband's  title  to  his  crown,  but  who  never 
really  made  herself  conspicuous  by  either  great  works  or  by 
exploits. 

With  Vul-lush  III.  the  glories  of  the  Nimrud  line  of  mon- 
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archs  conic  bo  a  close,  and  Assyrian  history  is  once  more 
snrouded  in  a  partial  darkness  for  a  space  of  nearly  forty 
years,  from  B.C.- 781  to  B.O.  745.  The  Assyrian  Canon  shows 
ns  that  three  monarclis  bore  sway  during  this  interval — Shal- 
nianeser  III.,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  781  to  B.C.  771,  Asshur- 
dayan  III.,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  771  to  b.c.  753,  and  Asshur- 
Insli,  who  held  the  throne  from  the  last-mentioned  date  to  B.C. 
745,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  second  Tigiath-Pileser. 
The  brevity  of  these  reigns,  which  average  only  twelve  years 
apiece,  is  indicative  of  troublous  times,  and  of  a  disputed,  or, 
;il  any  rate,  a  disturbed  succession.  The  fact  that  none  of  the 
i  hree  monarchs  left  buildings  of  any  importance,  or,  so  far  as 
appears,  memorials  of  any  kind,  marks  a  period  of  compara- 
fcive  decline,  during  which  there  was  a  pause  in  the  magnificent 
course  of  Assyrian  conquests,  which  had  scarcely  known  a, 
check  for  above  a  century.274  The  causes  of  the  temporary 
inaction  and  apparent  decline  of  a  power  which  had  so  long 
been  steadily  advancing,  would  form  an  interesting  subject 
of  speculation  to  the  political  philosopher ;  but  they  are  too 
obscure  to  be  investigated  here,  where  our  space  only  allows 
us  to  touch  rapidly  on  the  chief  known  facts  of  the  Assyrian 
history. 

One  important  difficulty  presents  itself  at  this  point  of  the 
narrative,  in  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  native 
records  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  casual  notices  of  their  history 
contained  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Biblical  Pul — 
the  "  king  of  Assyria  "  who  came  up  against  the  land  of  Israel 
and  received  from  Menahem  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  "  that 
his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his 
hand,"275  is  unnoticed  in  the  native  inscriptions,  and  even 
seems  to  be  excluded  from  the  royal  lists  by  the  absence  of  any 
name  at  all  resembling  his  in  the  proper  place  in  the  famous 
Canon.276  Pul  appears  in  Scripture  to  be  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Tigiath-Pileser.  At  any  rate,  as  his  expedition 
against  Menahem  is  followed  within  (at  the  utmost)  thirty-two 
years  *"  by  an  expedition  of  Tigiath-Pileser  against  Pekah,  his 
last  year  (if  he  was  indeed  a  king  of  Assyria)  cannot  have 
fallen  earlier  than  thirty-two  years  before  Tiglath-Pileser's 
first.  In  other  words,  if  the  Hebrew  numbers  are  historical 
some  portion  of  Pul's  reign  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  inter- 
val assigned  by  the  Canon  to  the  kings  for  which  it  is  the  solo 
authority— Shahnaneser  III.,  Asshur-dayan  III.,  and  Asshur- 
lush.     But  these  names  are  so  wholly  unlike  the  name  of  Pu] 
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that  no  one  of  them  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  its  equivalent, 
or  even  as  the  original  from  which  it  was  corrupted.  Thus 
the  Assyrian  records  do  not  merely  omitPui,  but  exclude  him ; 
and  we  have  to  inquire  how  this  can  be  accounted  for,  and  who 
the  Biblical  Pul  is,  if  he  is  not  a  regular  and  recognized  Assyr- 
ian monarch. 

Various  explanations  of  the  difficulty  have  been  suggested. 
Some  would  regard  Pul  as  a  general  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (or  of 
some  earlier  Assyrian  king),  mistaken  by  the  Jews  for  the  act- 
ual monarch.  Others  would  identify  him  with  Tiglath-Pileser 
himself.278  But  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that 
he  was  a  pretender  to  the  Assyrian  crown,  never  acknowl- 
edged at  Nineveh,  but  established  in  the  western  (and  south- 
ern 279)  provinces  so  firmly,  that  he  could  venture  to  conduct  an 
expedition  into  Lower  Syria,  and  to  claim  there  the  fealty  of 
Assyria's  vassals.  Or  possibly  he  may  have  been  a  Babylonian 
monarch,  who  in  the  troublous  times  that  had  now  evidently 
come  upon  the  northern  empire,  possessed  himself  of  the  Eu- 
phrates valley,  and  thence  descended  upon  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Berosus,  it  must  be  remembered,  represented  Pul  as  a 
Chaldcean  king ; 280  and  the  name  itself,  which  is  wholly  alien 
to  the  ordinary  Assyrian  type,-81  has  at  least  one  counterpart 
among  known  Babylonian  names.282 

The  time  of  PuFs  invasion  may  be  fixed  by  combiniug  the 
Assyrian  and  the  Hebrew  chronologies  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Tiglath-Pileser  relates  that  he  took  tribute  from  Me- 
nahem  in  a  war  which  lasted  from  his  fourth  to  his  eighth 
year,  or  from  B.C.  742  to  B.C.  738.  As  Menahem  only  reigned 
ten  years,  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  Pul's  expe- 
dition will  be  B.C.  752, m  while  the  latest  possible  date  will  be 
B.C.  746,  the  year  before  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  In 
any  case  the  expedition  falls  within  the  eight  years  assigned 
by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  the  reign  of  Asshur-lush,  Tiglath- 
Pileser's  immediate  predecessor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  into  this  interval  falls  also  the  famous 
era  of  Nabonassar,284  which  must  have  marked  some  important 
change,  dynastic  or  other,  at  Babylon.  The  nature  of  this 
change  Avill  be  considered  more  at  length  in  the  Babylonian 
section.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  the  de- 
clining condition  of  Assyria  under  the  kings  who  followed 
Vul-lush  III.,  there  was  naturally  a  growth  <»t  power  and  in- 
dependence among  the  border  countries.  Babylon,  repenting 
of  the  submission  which  she  had  made  either  to  Vul-lush  III. 
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or  to  liis  father,  iShamas-Vul  II.,  once  more  vindicated  her 
right  to  freedom,  and  resumed  the  position  of  a  separate  and 
hostile  monarchy.  Samaria,  Damascus,  Judaea,  ceased  to  pay 
tribute.  Enterprising  kings,  like  Jeroboam  II.  and  Menahem, 
baking  advantage  of  Assyria's  weakness,  did  not  content 
themselves  with  merely  throwing  off  her  yoke,  but  proceeded 
to  enlarge  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  her  feudatories.  "• 
Judging  of  the  unknown  from  the  known,  we  may  assume 
that  on  the  north  and  east  there  were  similar  defections  to 
those  on  the  west  and  south — that  the  tribes  of  Armenia  and 
of  the  Zagros  range  rose  in  revolt,  and  that  the  Assyrian 
boundaries  were  thus  contracted  in  every  quarter.286 

At  the  same  time,  within  the  limits  of  what  was  regarded  as 
the  settled  Empire,  revolts  began  to  occur.  In  the  reign  of 
Asshur-dayan  III.  (B.C.  771-753),  no  fewer  than  three  important 
insurrections  are  recorded — one  at  a  city  called  Libzu,  another 
at  Arapkha,  the  chief  town  of  Arrapachitis,  and  a  third  at 
Gozan,  the  chief  city  of  Gauzanitis  or  Mygdonia.  Attempts 
were  made  to  suppress  these  revolts ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  were  successful.  The  military  spirit  had  de- 
clined ;  the  monarchs  had  ceased  to  lead  out  their  armies  reg- 
ularly year  by  year,  preferring  to  pass  their  time  in  inglorious 
case  at  their  rich  and  luxurious  capitals.  Asshur-dayan  III., 
during  nine  years  of  his  eighteen,  remained  at  home,  under- 
taking no  warlike  enterprise.  Asshur-lush,  his  successor,  dis- 
played even  less  of  military  vigor.  During  the  eight  years 
of  his  reign  he  took  the  field  twice  only,  passing  six  years  in 
complete  inaction.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  Calah,  the  second 
city  in  the  kingdom,  revolted ;  and  the  revolution  was  brought 
about  which  ushered  in  the  splendid  period  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire. 

It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  the  time  of  de- 
pression,287 when  an  unwarlike  monarch  was  living  in  inglor- 
ious ease  amid  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  people,  sunk  in  repose,  gave  themselves  up  to  vicious  in- 
dulgences more  hateful  in  the  eye  of  God  than  even  the  pride 
and  cruelty  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit  in  war,  that  the 
great  capital  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  voice  of  warning  in 
the  streets — a  voice  which  sounded  everywhere,  through  cor- 
ridor, and  lane,  and  square,  bazaar  and  caravanserai,  one 
shrill  monotonous  cry— kt  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
overthrown."288  A  strange  wild  man,  clothed  in  a  rough  gar 
ment  of  skin,289  moving  from  place  to  place,  announced  to  the 
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inhabitants  iiieir  doom.  None  knew  who  lie  was  or  whence 
he  had  conic;  none  had  ever  beheld  him  before;  pale,  hag- 
gard,  travel-stained,  he  moved  before  them  like  a  visitant 
from  another  sphere;  and  his  lips  still  framed  the  fearful 
words — "'Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown. " 
Had  the  cry  fallen  on  them  in  the  prosperous  time,  when  each 
year  brought  its  tale  of  victories,  and  every  nation  upon  their 
borders  trembled  at  the  approach  of  their  arms,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  heard  with  apathy  or  ridicule,  and  would  have 
failed  to  move  the  heart  of  the  nation.  But  coming,  as  it  did, 
when  their  glory  had  declined;  when  their  enemies,  having 
been  allowed  a  breathing  space,  had  taken  courage  and  were 
acting  on  the  offensive  in  many  quarters ;  when  it  was  thus 
perhaps  quite  within  the  range  of  probability  that  some  one  of 
their  numerous  foes  might  shortly  appear  in  arms  before  the 
place,  it  struck  them  with  fear  and  consternation.  The  alarm 
communicated  itself  from  the  city  to  the  palace;  and  his 
trembling  attendants  "came  and  told  the  king  of  Nineveh. " 
who  was  seated  on  his  royal  throne  in  the  great  audience- 
chamber,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  his 
court.  No  sooner  did  he  hear,  than  the  heart  of  the  king  was 
touched,  like  that  of  his  people;  and  he  "arose  from  his 
throne,  and  laid  aside  his  robe  from  him,  and  covered  himself 
with  sackcloth  and  sat  in  ashes."290  Hastily  summoning  his 
nobles,  he  had  a  decree  framed,  and  "  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed and  published  through  Nineveh,  by  the  decree  of  the 
king  and  his  nobles,  saying,  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd 
nor  flock,  taste  anything;  let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water: 
but  let  man  and  beast 291  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  cry 
mightily  unto  God :  yea,  let  them  turn  every  one  from  his  evil 
way,  and  from  the  violence  that  is  in  their  hands. " ,29'2  Then 
the  fast  was  proclaimed,  and  the  people  of  Nineveh,  fearful 
of  God's  wrath,  put  on  sackcloth  "from  the  greatest  of  them 
even  to  the  least  of  them."293  The  joy  and  merriment,  the 
revelry  and  feasting  of  that  great  city  were  changed  into 
mourning  and  lamentation;  the  sins  that  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  Most  High  ceased;  the  people  humbled  them- 
selves; they  "  turned  from  their  evil  way."'  "*  and  by  a  repent- 
ance, which,  if  not  deep  and  enduring,  was  still  real  and  un- 
feigned, they  appeased  for  the  present  the  Divine  wrath. 
Vainly  the  prophet  sat  without  the  city,  on  its  eastern  side, 
under  his  booth  woven  of  houghs,296  watching,  wailing,  hoping 
(apparently)  that  the  doom  which  he  had  announced  would 
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come,  in  spite  of  the  people's  repentance.  God  was  more  nier  - 
cif ul  than  man.  He  had  pity  on  the  "great  city, "  with  its 
"six  score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left,"298  and,  sparing  the  penitents, 
left  their  town  to  stand  unharmed  for  more  than  another 
century. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  B.C.  745  are  unknown  to  us.  No  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  statement  of  Bion297  and  Polyhis- 
fcor,298  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  refer  to  this  mon- 
arch,  whom  they  called  Beletaras — a  corruption  perhaps  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  name*299 — that  he  was,  previously  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  royal  dignity,  a  mere  vine-dresser,  whose  occupa- 
tion was  to  keep  in  order  the  gardens  of  the  king.  Similar 
tales  of  the  low  origin  of  self -raised  and  usurping  monarchs  are 
too  common  in  the  East,  and  are  too  often  contradicted  by  the 
facts,  when  they  become  known  to  us,330  for  much  credit  to  at- 
tach to  the  story  told  by  these  late  writers,  the  earlier  of  whom 
must  have  written  five  or  six  hundred  years  after  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser's  time.301  We  might,  however,  conclude,  without  much 
chance  of  mistake,  from  such  a  story  being  told,  that  the  king- 
intended  acquired  the  throne  irregularly ;  that  either  he  was 
not  of  the  blood  royal,  or  that,  being  so,  he  was  at  any  rate 
not  the  legitimate  heir.  And  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
should  thus  arrive  is  confirmed  by  the  monarch's  inscriptions ; 
for  though  he  speaks  repeatedly  of  "the  kings  his  fathers," 
and  even  calls  the  royal  buildings  at  Calah  ' '  the  palaces  of  his 
fathers,"  yet  he  never  mentions  his  actual  father's  name  in 
any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Such  a  silence  is  so 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
glory  in  their  descent  and  parade  it  on  every  possible  occasion, 
that,  where  it  occurs,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  the  mon- 
arch to  have  been  an  usurper,  deriving  his  title  to  the  crown, 
not  from  his  ancestry  or  from  any  law  of  succession,  but  from 
a  successful  revolution,  in  which  he  played  the  principal  part. 
It  matters  little  that  such  a  monarch,  when  he  is  settled  upon 
the  throne,  claims,  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  connection 
with  the  kings  of  former  times.  The  claim  may  often  have  a 
basis  of  truth ;  for  in  monarchies  where  polygamy  prevails,  and 
the  kings  have  numerous  daughters  to  dispose  of,  almost  all 
the  nobility  can  boast  that  they  are  of  the  blood  royal.  Where 
the  claim  is  in  no  sense  true,  it  will  still  be  made ;  for  it  flatters 
the  vanity  of  the  monarch,  and  there  is  no  one  to  gainsay  it. 
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( ''ily  iii  such  cases  we  are  sure  to  find  a  prudent  vagueness  - 
•in  assertion  of  the  fact  of  the  connection,  expressed  in  gen- 
eral terms,  without  any  specification  of  the  particulars  on 
which  the  supposed  fact  rests. 

On  obtaining  the  crown — whatever  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  obtained  it — Tiglath-Pileser  immediately  proceeded 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  by  engaging  in  a 
series  of  wars,  now  upon  one,  now  upon  another  frontier, 
seeking  by  his  unwearied  activity  and  energy  to  recover  the 
losses  suffered  through  the  weakness  of  his  predecessors,  and 
to  compensate  for  their  laches  by  a  vigorous  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  the  kingly  office.  The  order  of  these  wars,  which 
formerly  it  was  impossible  to  determine,  is  now  fixed  by  means 
of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  and  we  may  follow  the  course  of  the 
expeditions  conducted  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  with  as  much 
confidence  and  certainty  as  those  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. ,  Asshur 
izir-pal,  or  the  second  Shalmaneser.  It  is  scarcely  necessary, 
however,  to  detain  the  reader  by  going  through  the  entire 
series.  The  interest  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  military  operations  at- 
taches especially  to  his  campaigns  in  Babylonia  and  in  Syria, 
where  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  persons  otherwise  known 
to  us.  His  other  wars  are  comparatively  unimportant.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  proposed  to  consider  in  detail  only 
the  Babylonian  and  Syrian  expeditions,  and  to  dismiss  the 
others  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  results  which  were 
accomplished  by  them. 

Tiglath-Pileser's  expeditions  against  Babylon  were  in  his 
first  and  in  his  fifteenth  years,  B.C.  745  and  731.  No  sooner 
did  he  find  himself  settled  upon  the  throne,  than  he  levied  an 
army,  and  marched  against  Southern  Mesopotamia,302  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  divided  and  unsettled  condition. 
According  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Nabonassar  then  ruled 
in  Babylon.  Tiglath-Pileser's  annals  confuse  the  accounts  of 
his  two  campaigns;  but  the  general  impression  which  we 
gather  from  them  is  that,  even  in  B.C.  745,  the  country  was 
divided  up  into  a  number  of  small  principalities,  the  sea-coast 
being  under  the  dominion  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  held  his 
court  in  his  father's  city  of  Bit-Yakin ; 30S  while  in  the  upper 
region  there  were  a  number  of  petty  princes,  apparently  In- 
dependent, among  whom  may  be  recognized  names  which  seem 
to  occur  later  in  Ptolemy's  list,804  among  the  kings  of  Babylon 
to  whom  he  assigns  short  reigns  in  the  interval  between  Nabo- 
nassar and  Mardocempalus  (Merodach-Baladan) .     Tiglath-Pile 
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ser  attacked  and  defeated  several  of  these  princes,  taking  fehe 

towns  of  i\iri--({;il/.u  |  now  Akkerkuf),  and  Sippara  or  Sephar- 
raim,  together  with  many  other  places  of  less  consequence  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  country,  after  which  he  received  the 
submission  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  acknowledged  him  for 
In,  and  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  upon  this  assumed  the  title  of  "  King  of  Babylon  "  (B.C. 
72ft),  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Babylonian  gods  in  all  the 
principal  cities 

The  first  Syrian  war  of  Tiglath-Pileser  was  undertaken  in 
his  third  year  (B.o.  743),  and  lasted  from  that  year  to  his 
eighth.  In  the  course  of  it  he  reduced  to  subjection  Damascus, 
which  had  regained  its  independence,336  and  was  under  the 
government  of  Rezin;  Samaria,  where  Menahem,  the  adver- 
sary of  Pul,  was  still  reigning;  Tyre,  which  was  under  a  mon- 
arch bearing  the  familiar  name  of  Hiram ; S)1  Hamath,  Gebal, 
and  the  Arabs  bordering  upon  Egypt,  who  were  ruled  by  a 
queen 3'8  called  Khabiba.  He  likewise  met  and  defeated  a  vast 
army  under  Azariah  (or  Uzziah),  king  of  Judah,  but  did  not 
succeed,  in  inducing  him  to  make  his  submission.  It  would 
appear  by  this  that  Tiglath-Pileser  at  this  time  penetrated 
deep  into  Palestine,  probably  to  a  point  which  no  Assyrian 
king  but  Vul-lush  III.  had  reached  previously.  But  it  would 
11,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  conquests  were  very  incom- 
plete ;  they  did  not  include  Judaea  or  Philistia,  Idumaea,  or  the 
tribes  of  the  Hauran ;  and  they  left  untouched  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Phoenician  cities.  It  causes  us,  therefore,  no  sur- 
prise to  find  that  in  a  short  time,  B.C.  734,  he  renewed  his 
efforts  in  this  quarter,  commencing  by  an  attack  on  Samaria, 
where  Pekah  was  now  king,  and  taking  "Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead, 
and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carrying  them 
captive  to  Assyria, "3J9  thus  "lightly  afflicting  the  land  of 
Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,"310  or  the  more  northern 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  about  Lake  Merom,  and  from  that 
to  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth. 

This  attack  was  followed  shortly  (B.C.  733)  by  the  most  im- 
portant of  Tiglath-Pileser  s  Syrian  wars.  It  appears  that  the 
common  danger,  which  had  formerly  united  the  Hittites, 
Hamathites,  and  Damascenes  in  a  close  alliance,311  now  caused 
a  league  to  be  formed  between  Damascus  and  Samaria,  the 
sovereigns  of  which— Pekah  and  Rezin— made  an  attempt  to 
add  Judaea  to  their  confederation,  by  declaring  war  against 
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Ahaz,  attacking  his  territory,  and  threatening  to  substitute  in 

his  place  as  king  of  Jerusalem  a  creature  of  their  own,  ' '  the 
son  of  Tabeal."  31'2  Hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  Ahaz  applied 
to  Assyria,  offering  to  become  Tiglath-Pileser's  ' '  servant " — i.e. , 
his  vassal  and  tributary — if  he  would  send  troops  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  save  him  from  the  impending  danger.313  Tiglath- 
Pileser  was  not  slow  to  obey  this  call.  Entering  Syria  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  he  fell  first  upon  Kezin,  who  was  defeated, 
and  fled  to  Damascus,  where  Tiglath-Pileser  besieged  him  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  taken  and  slain.314 
Next  he  attacked  Pekah,  entering  his  country  on  the  north- 
east, where  it  bordered  upon  the  Damascene  territory,  and 
overrunning  the  whole  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  provinces,  to- 
gether (apparently)  with  some  portion  of  the  Cis-Jordanic  re- 
gion. The  tribes  of  Eeuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half -tribe  of 
Manasseh,  who  had  possessed  the  country  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  desert  from  the  time  of  Moses,  were  seized  and  carried 
away  captive  by  the  conqueror,  who  placed  them  in  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  affluents  of  the  Bilikh  and  the  Khabour, 315 
from  about  Harran  to  Nisibis.316  Some  cities  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  but  be- 
longing to  Manasseh,  were  at  the  same  time  seized  and  occu- 
pied. Among  these,  Megiddo  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  Dur  or  Dor  upon  the  coast,317  some  way  below  Tyre, 
were  the  most  important.  Dur  was  even  thought  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  receive  an  Assyrian  governor  at 
the  same  time  with  the  other  principal  cities  of  Southern 
Syria.318 

After  thus  chastising  Samaria,  Tiglath-Pileser  appears  to 
have  passed  on  to  the  south,  where  he  reduced  the  Philistines 
and  the  Arab  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  Sinaitic  desert  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Over  these  last  he  set,  in  lieu  of 
their  native  queen,  an  Assyrian  governor.  He  then  returned 
towards  Damascus,  where  he  held  a  court,  and  invited  the 
neighboring  states  and  tribes  to  send  in  their  submission.  The 
states  and  tribes  responded  to  his  invitation.  Tiglath-Pileser, 
before  quitting  Syria,  received  submission  and  tribute  not  only 
from  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,319  but  also  fromMit  enna,3'20  king  of 
Tyre;  Pekah,  king  of  Samaria;  Khanun,  king  of  Gaza;  and 
Mitinti,  king  of  Ascalon ;  from  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites^ 
the  people  of  Arvad  or  Aradus,  and  the  Idumseans.  He  thus 
completely  re-established  the  power  of  Assyria  in  this  quarter,  - 
once  more  recovering  to  the  Empire  the  entire  tract  between 
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the  coast  and  the  desert  from  Mount  Amanus  on  the  north  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  confines  of  Egypt. 

One  further  expedition  was  led  or  sent  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
into  Syria,  probably  in  his  last  year.  Disturbances  having  oc- 
curred from  the  revolt  of  Mit'enna  of  Tyre  and  the  murder  of 
Pekah  of  Israel  by  Hoshea,  an  Assyrian  army  marched  west 
ward,  in  B.C.  728,  to  put  them  down.  The  Tyrian  monarch  at 
once  submitted;  and  Hoshea,  having  entered  into  negolia 
tions,  agreed  to  receive  investiture  into  his  kingdom  at  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians,  and  to  hold  it  as  an  Assyrian  terri- 
tory. On  these  terms  peace  was  re-established,  and  the  army 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  retired  and  recrossed  the  Euphrates. 

Besides  conducting  these  various  campaigns,  Tiglath-Pileser 
employed  himself  in  the  construction  of  some  important  works 
at  Calah,  which  was  his  usual  and  favorite  residence.  He  re- 
paired and  adorned  the  palace  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Nimrud  mound ;  and  he  built  a  new  edifice  at  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  platform,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  magnificent  of  his  erections.  Unfortunately, 
in  neither  case  were  his  works  allowed  to  remain  as  he  left 
them.  The  sculptures  with  which  he  adorned  Shalmaneser's 
palace  were  violently  torn  from  their  places  by  Esar-had  don, 
and,  after  barbarous  ill-usage, B22  were  applied  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  own  residence  by  that  monarch.  The  palace 
which  he  built  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Nimrud 
mound  was  first  ruined  by  some  invader,  and  then  built  upon 
by  the  last  Assyrian  king.  Thus  the  monuments  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II.  come  to  us  in  a  defaced  and  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion, rendering  it  difficult  for  us  to  do  full  justice  either  to  his 
architectural  conceptions  or  to  his  taste  in  ornamentation. 
We  can  see,  however,  by  the  ground  plan  of  the  building 
which  Mr.  Loftus  uncovered  beneath  the  ruins  of  Mr.  Layard's 
south-east  palace,323  that  the  great  edifice  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient 
palaces,  and  on  a  plan  very  nearly  similar.  The  same  ar- 
rangement of  courts  and  halls  and  chambers,  the  same  ab- 
sence of  curved  lines  or  angles  other  than  right  angles,  the 
same  narrowness  of  rooms  in  comparison  with  their  length, 
which  have  been  noted  in  the  earlier  buildings,324  prevailed 
also  in  those  of  this  king.  With  regard  to  the  sculptures  with 
which,  after  the  example  of  the  former  monarchs,  he  orna- 
mented their  walls,  we  can  only  say  they  seem  to  have  been 
characterized  by  simplicity  of   treatment—the  absence  of  all 
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ornamentation,  except  fringes,  from  the  dresses,  the  total 
Omission  of  backgrounds,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  the  limita- 
tion of  the  markings  to  the  mere  outlines  of  forms.  The  drawing 
is  rather  freer  and  more  spirited  than  that  of  the  sculptures 
of  Asshur-izir-pal ;  animal  forms,  as  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats,  are  more  largely  introduced,  and  there  is  somewhat 
less  formality  in  the  handling.325  But  the  change  is  in  no  re- 
spect very  decided,  or  such  as  to  indicate  an  era  in  the  prog- 
ress of  art. 

Tiglath-Pileser  appears,  by  the  Assyrian  Canon,  to  have  had 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  745, 
and  was  succeeded  in  B.C.  727  by  Shalmaneser,  the  fourth 
monarch  who  had  borne  that  appellation. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  IV.  was  related  to 
Tiglath-Pileser  or  not.  As,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
succession  having  been  irregular  or  disputed,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  he  was  his  son.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  727, 
and  ceased  to  reign  in  B.C.  722,  thus  holding  the  royal 
power  for  less  than  six  years.  It  was  probably  very  soon 
after  his  accession,  that,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  Sama- 
ria, he  "came  up"  against  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and, 
threatening  him  with  condign  punishment,  so  terrified 
him  that  he  made  immediate  submission.326  The  arrears 
of  tribute  were  rendered,  and  the  homage  due  from  a  vas- 
sal to  his  lord  was  paid;  and  Shalmaneser  either  returned 
into  his  own  country  or  turned  his  attention  to  other  en- 
terprises.327 But  shortly  afterwards  he  learnt  that  Hoshea, 
in  spite  of  his  submission  and  engagements,  was  again  contem- 
plating defection;  and,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  was 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a  promise  of  support  from  an  enterpris- 
ing monarch  who  ruled  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Egypt.8-8 
The  Assyrian  conquests  in  this  quarter  had  long  been  tending 
to  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  great  power  of  Eastern 
Africa,  which  had  once  held,329  and  always  coveted.33'  the 
dominion  of  Syria.  Hitherto  such  relations  as  they  had  had 
with  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  friendly.  The  weak 
and  unwarlike  Pharaohs  who  about  this  time  bore  sway  in 
Egypt  had  sought  the  favor  of  the  neighboring  Asiatic  power 
by  demanding  Assyrian  princesses  in  marriage  and  affecting 
Assyrian  names  for  their  offspring.831  But  recently  an  impor- 
tant  change  had  occurred.332  A  brave  Ethiopian  prince  had 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Kile1  at  the  head  of  a  swarthy  host, 
had  defeated  the  Egyptian  levies,  had  driven  the  reigning 
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monarch  into  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  or  put  him  to  a  cruel 

death,888  and  had  established  his  own  dominion  firmly,  at  am 
rate  over  1  he  upper  country.  Shebek  the  First  bore  sway  in 
Memphis  in  lieu  ot  fche  blind  Bocchoris;  ;t  and  Hoshea,  seeing 
in  this  bold  and  enterprising  king  the  natural  foe  of  the  Assyr- 
ians,*85 and  therefore  his  own  natural  ally  and  friend,  "sent 
messengers1'  with  proposals,  which  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted; for  on  their  return  Hoshea  revolted  openly,  withheld 
his  tribute,  and  declared  himself  independent.  Shalmaneser, 
upon  this,  came  up  against  Samaria  for  the  second  time;  de- 
termined now  to  punish  his  vassal's  perfidy  with  due  severity. 
Apparently,  he  was  unresisted ;  at  any  rate,  Hoshea  fell  into 
his  power,  and  was  seized,  bound,  and  shut  up  in  prison.  A 
year  or  two  later 336  Shalmaneser  made  his  third  and  last  expedi- 
tion into  Syria.  What  was  the  provocation  given  him,  we 
are  not  told ;  but  this  time,  he  ' '  came  up  throughout  all  the 
/and,"337  and,  being  met  with  resistance,  he  laid  formal  siege 
to  the  capital.  The  siege  commenced  in  Shalma.neser's  fourth 
year,  B.C.  724,  and  was  protracted  to  his  sixth,  either  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Egyptians,  or  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  last,  in  B.C.  722,  the  town  surrendered,  or 
was  taken  by  storm;338  but  before  this  consummation  had 
been  reached,  Shalmaneser's  reign  would  seem  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  consequence  of  a  successful  revolution. 

While  he  was  conducting  these  operations  against  Samaria, 
either  in  person  or  by  means  of  his  generals,  Shalmaneser  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Phoeni- 
cian towns.  Like  Samaria,  they  had  revolted  at  the  death  of 
Tiglath-Pileser ;  and  Shalmaneser,  consequently,  marched  into 
Phoenicia  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  probably  in  his  first 
year,  overran  the  entire  country,339  and  forced  all  the  cities  to 
resume  their  position  of  dependence.  The  island  Tyre,  how- 
ever, shortly  afterwards  shook  off  the  yoke.  Hereupon  Shal- 
maneser "  returned  1,:34°  into  these  parts,  and  collecting  a  fleet 
from  Sidon,  Palae-Tyrus,  and  Akko,  the  three  most  important 
( >f  the  Phoenician  towns  after  Tyre,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
the  revolted  place.  His  vessels  were  sixty  in  number,  and 
were  manned  by  eight  hundred  Phoenician  rowers,  co-operat- 
ing wi  probably,  a  smaller  number  of  unskilled  Assyrians.3*1 
Against  this  fleet  the  Tynans,  confiding  in  their  maritime 
skill,  sent  out  a  force  of  twelve  vessels  only,  which  proved, 
however,  quite  equal  to  the  occasion ;  for  the  assailants  were 
dispersed  and  driven,  off,  with  the  loss  of  500  prisoners. 
28 
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Shalmaneser,  upon  this  defeat,  retired,  and  gave  up  all  active 
operations,  contenting  himself  with  leaving  a  body  of  troops 
on  the  mainland,  over  against  the  city,  to  cut  off  the  Tyrians 
from  the  supplies  of  water  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  from  the  river  Litany,  and  from  certain  aqueducts 
which  conducted  the  precious  fluid  from  springs  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  Tyrians,  it  is  said,  held  out  against  this  pressure 
for  five  years,  satisfying  their  thirst  with  rain  water,  which 
they  collected  in  reservoirs.  Whether  they  then  submitted, 
or  whether  the  attempt  to  subdue  them  was  given  up,  is  un- 
certain, since  the  quotation  from  Menander,  which  is  our 
sole  authority  for  this  passage  of  history,  here  breaks  off 
abruptly.342 

The  short  reign  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  was,  it  is  evident,  suffi- 
ciently occupied  by  the  two  enterprises  of  which  accounts 
have  now  been  given — the  complete  subjugation  of  Samaria, 
and  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  island  Tyre.  Indeed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  neither  enterprise  had  been  conducted  when  a 
dynastic  revolution,  caused  by  the  ambition  of  a  subject, 
brought  the  unhappy  monarch's  reign  to  an  untimely  end. 
The  conquest  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  Sargon  as  an  event 
of  his  first  year ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  Tyrians,  if  it  really 
continued  during  the  full  space  assigned  to  it  by  Menander, 
must  have  extended  beyond  the  term  of  Shalmanesers  reign, 
into  the  first  or  second  year  of  his  successor.3*3  It  was  proba- 
bly the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  from  his 
capital,  caused  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  two  cities  which  he 
was  attacking,  that  encouraged  a  rival  to  come  forward  and 
seize  the  throne ;  just  as  in  the  Persian  history  we  shall  find 
the  prolonged  absence  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt  produce  a  revolu- 
tion and  change  of  dynasty  at  Susa.  In  the  East,  where  the 
monarch  is  not  merely  the  chief  but  the  sole  power  in  the  state, 
the  moving  spring  whose  action  must  be  continually  exerted 
to  prevent  the  machinery  of  government  from  standing  still,  it 
is  always  dangerous  for  the  reigning  prince  to  be  long  away 
from  his  metropolis.  The  Orientals  do  not  use  the  language 
of  mere  unmeaning  compliment  when  they  compare  their 
sovereigns  with  the  sun,344  and  speak  of  them  as  imparting 
light  and  life  to  the  country  and  people  over  which  they  rule. 
In  the  king's  absence  all  languishes;  the  course  of  justice  is 
suspended;  public  works  are  stopped;  the  expenditure  of 
the  Court,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  capital  mainly  de- 
pends, being  withdrawn,  trade  stagnates,  the  highest  branches 
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suffering  most,  artists  arc  Left  without  employment;  work- 
men are  discharged;  wages  fail;  every  industry  is  more  or  less 
deranged,  ;\\u\  those  engaged  in  it  suffer  accordingly;  nor  is 
there  any  hope  of  a  return  of  prosperity  until  the  king  comes 
home.  [Jnder  these  circumstances  a  general  discontent  pre- 
vails; and  the  people,  anxious  for  better  times,  are  ready  to 
welcome  any  pretender  who  will  come  forward,  and,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  declare  the  throne  vacant,  and  claim  to  be 
Us  proper  occupant.  If  Shalmaneser  continued  to  direct  m 
person  the  siege  of  Samaria  during  the  three  years  of  its 
continuance,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  patience  of  the 
NinOvites  was  exhausted,  and  that  in  the  third  year  they  ac- 
cepted the  rule  of  the  usurper  who  boldly  proclaimed  himself 
king. 

What  right  the  new  monarch  put  forward,  what  position  he 
had  previously  held,  what  special  circumstances,  beyond  the 
mere  absence  of  the  rightful  king,  facilitated  his  attempts,  are 
matters  on  which  the  monuments  throw  no  light,  and  on  which 
we  must  therefore  be  content  to  be  ignorant.  All  that  we  can 
see  is,  that  either  personal  merit  or  official  rank  and  position 
must  have  enabled  him  to  establish  himself;  for  he  certainly 
did  not  derive  any  assistance  from  his  birth,  which  must  have 
i  >een  mediocre,  if  not  actually  obscure.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  to  glory  in  their  ancestry,  and 
when  the  father  has  occupied  a  decently  high  position,  the  son 
declares  his  sire's  name  and  rank  at  the  commencement  of  each 
inscription;®46  but  Sargon  never,  in  any  record,  names  his 
father,  nor  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  birth  and  descent, 
unless  it  be  in  vague  phrases,  wherein  he  calls  the  former  kings 
of  Assyria,  and  even  those  of  Babylonia,  his  ancestors.340 
Such  expressions  seem  to  be  mere  words  of  course,  having  no 
historical  value :  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  even  to  conclude 
from  them  that  the  new  king  intended  seriously  to  claim  the 
connection  of  kindred  with  the  monarchs  of  former  times. 

It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  Sargon,  instead  of  cloaking 
his  usurpation  under  some  decent  plea  of  right,  took  a  pride  in 
boldly  avowing  it.  The  name  Sargon  has  been  supposed  to  be 
one  which  he  adopted  as  his  royal  title  at  the  time  of  his  estab- 
lishment upon  the  throne,  intending  by  the  adoption  to  make 
it  generally  known  that  he  had  acquired  the  crown,  not  by 
birth  or  just  claim,  but  by  his  own  will  and  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Sargon.  or  Sar-gina,  as  the  native  name  is  read,347 
means  "the  firm  "  or  v'  well-established  king,1 '  and  (it  has  been 
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argued)  lL  shows  the  usurper." 348  The  name  is  certainly  unlike 
the  general  run  of  Assyria  royal  titles ; 349  but  still,  as  it  is  one 
which  is  found  to  have  been  previously  borne  by  at  least  on" 
private  person  in  Assyria,350  it  is  perhaps  best  to  suppose  thai 
it  was  the  monarch's  real  original  appellation,  and  not  assumed 
when  he  came  to  the  throne;  in  which  case  no  argument  ean 
be  founded  upon  it. 

Military  success  is  the  best  means  of  confirming  a  doubtful 
title  to  the  leadership  of  a  warlike  nation.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  Sargon  accepted  by  the  Ninevites  as  king  than  he  com 
menced  a  series  of  expeditions,  which  at  once  furnished  employ 
ment  to  unquiet  spirits,  and  gave  the  prestige  of  military  glory' 
to  his  own  name.  He  warred  successively  in  Susiana,  in  Syria, 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  in  the  tract  beyond  Amanus,  in  Meli- 
tene  and  southern  Armenia,  in  Kurdistan,  in  Media,  and  in 
Baby  Ionia.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  the  space 
which  his  annals  cover,351  he  kept  his  subjects  employed  in  a 
continual  series  of  important  expeditions,  never  giving  himself , 
nor  allowing  them,  a  single  year  of  repose.  Immediately  upon 
J  lis  accession  he  marched  into  Susiana,  where  he  defeated  Hum- 
banigas,  the  Eiamitic  king,  and  Merodach-Baladan,  the  old  ad- 
versary of  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  had  revolted  and  established 
himself  as  king  over  Babylonia.  Neither  monarch  was,  however, 
reduced  to  sub jection,  though  an  important  victory  was  gained. 
and  many  captives  taken,  who  were  transported  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hittites.  In  the  same  year,  B.C.  722,  he  received  the 
submission  of  Samaria,  which  surrendered,  probably,  to  his 
generals,  after  it  had  been  besieged  two  full  years.  He  pun- 
ished the  city  by  depriving  it  of  the  qualified  independence 
which  it  had  enjoyed  hitherto,  appointing  instead  of  a  native 
king  an  Assyrian  officer  to  be  its  governor,  and  further  carry- 
ing off  as  slaves  27,280  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  remainder, 
however,  he  contented  himself  with  re-imposing  the  rate  oi 
tribute  to  which  the  town  had  been  liable  before  its  revolt. ^ 
The  next  year,  B.C.  721,  he -was  forced  to  march  in  person  into 
Syria  in  order  to  meet  and  quell  a  dangerous  revolt.  Yahu- 
bid  (or  Ilu-bid),  king  of  Hamath — a  usurper,  like  Sargon  him- 
sc!l — had  rebelled,  and  had  persuaded  the  cities  of  Arpad. 
Zimira,353  Damascus,  and  Samaria  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  his, 
and  to  form  a  confederacy,  by  which  it  was  imagined  that  an 
effectual  resistance  might  be  offered  to  the  Assyrian  arms. 
Not  content  merely  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  their  several 
towns,  the  allies  took  the  field;  and  a  battle  was  fought  ;;i  K 
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kar  or  ( rargar  (perhaps  oue  of  the  many  Aroers864  ),  where  the 
superiority  of  the  Assyrian  troops  was  once  more  proved,  and 

gon  gained  a  complete  victory  over  his  enemies.     Vahu-bid 

tiself  was  taken  and  beheaded;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt 
In  the  other  towns  were  also  put  to  death. 

Having  thus  crushed  the  rebellion  and  reestablished  tran- 
quillity throughout  Syria,  Sargon  turned  his  arms  towards  the 

reme  south,  and  attacked  Gaza,  which  was  a  dependency  of 
The  exact  condition  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  open  to 

ic  doubt.  Accordingto  Manetho's  numbers,  the  twenty-fifth 
dopian  dynasty  had  not  yet  begun  to  reign.305  Bocchoris 
the  Saite  occupied  the  throne,  a  humane  but  weak  prince,  of  a 
i  ontemptible  presence,  and  perhaps  afflicted  with  blindness.356 
No  doubt  such  a  prince  would  tempt  the  attack  of  a  powerful 
ii  ighbor;  and,  so  far,  probability  might  seem  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  Manethonian  dates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
r<  n  k  inhered  that  Egypt  had  lately  taken  an  aggressive  attitude, 
incompatible  with  a  time  of  weakness;  she  had  intermeddled 
between  the  Assyrian  crown  and  its  vassals,  by  entering  into  a 
gue  with  Hoshea;  and  she  had  extended  her  dominion  over 
a  portion  of  Philistia,357  thereby  provoking  .a  collision  with  the 

at  Power  of  the  East.  Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  dealings  with  Hoshea,  if  it 
does  not  seem  at  first  sight  very  closely  to  resemble  the  Egyp- 
tian  Shebek,  is,  at  any  rate,  a  possible  representative  of  that 
word,888  while  no  etymological  skill  can  force  it  into  agreement 
with  any  other  name  in  this  portion  of  the  Egyptian  lists. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  this  point  of  the  Assyrian 
annals,  a  Shebek  appears  in  them,359  holding  a  position  of  great 
authority  in  Egypt,  though  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  king. 
These  facts  furnish  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Mane. 
thonian  chronology,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in  many  points 
incorrect,860  has  placed  the  accession  of  the  Ethiopians  some- 
what too  late,  and  that  that  event  occurred  really  as  early  as 
i ;.e.  725  or  B.C.  730. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  difficulty  is  not 
removed  by  this  supposition.  The  Shebek  (Sibahe  or  Sibaki) 
of  the  Assyrian  record  bears  an  inferior  title,  and  not  that  of 
king-331  He  is  also,  apparently,  contemporary  with  another 
authority  in  Egypt,  who  is  recognized  by  Sargon  as  the  true 
"Pharaoh,'1  or  native  ruler.862  Further,  it  is  not  till  eight  or 
nine  years  later  that  any  mention  is  made  of  Ethiopia  as  hav- 
ing an  authority  over  Egypt,  or  as  in  any  way  brought  into 
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contact  with  Sargon.  The  proper  conclusion  from  these  facte 
seems  to  be  that  the  Ethiopians  established  themselves gra<l 
ually;  that  in  B.C.  720,  Shebek  or  Sabaeo,  though  master  of  a 
portion  of  Egypt,  had  not  assumed  the  royal  title,  which  was 
still  borne  by  a  native  prince  of  little  power — Bocchoris,  or 
Scthos  —  who  held  his  court  somewhere  in  the  Delta ;  and  that 
it  was  not  till  about  the  year  B.C.  712  that  this  shadowy  king- 
dom passed  away,  that  the  Ethiopian  rule  was  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  that  Sabaeo  assumed  the  full  rank  of 
an  independent  monarch. 

If  this  be  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  has  here 
presented  itself,  we  must  conclude  that  the  first  actual  collision 
between  the  powers  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  took  place  at  a  time 
very  unfavorable  to  the  former.  Egypt  was,  in  fact,  divided 
against  itself,  the  fertile  tract  of  the  Delta  being  under  one 
king,  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  under  another.  If  war  was 
not  actually  going  on,  jealousy  and  suspicion,  at  any  rate,  must 
have  held  the  two  sovereigns  apart ;  and  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
coming  at  such  a  time  of  intestine  feud,  must  have  found  it 
comparatively  easy  to  gain  a  triumph  in  this  quarter. 

The  armies  of  the  two  great  powers  met  at  the  city  of  Rapikh, 
which  seems  to  be  the  Raphia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,363  and 
consequently  the  modern  Befah — a  position  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  half-way  between  Gaza  and  the 
Wady-el-Arish,  or  "River  of  Egypt."  Here  the  forces  of  the 
Philistines,  under  Khanun,  king  of  Gaza,  and  those  of  Shebek, 
the  Tar-dan  (or  perhaps  the  Sultan364)  of  Egypt,  had  effected  a 
junction,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invader.  Sargon, 
having  arrived,  immediately  engaged  the  allied  army,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  it  completely,  capturing  Khanun,  and 
forcing  Shebek  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Khanun  was  deprived 
of  his  crown  and  carried  off  to  Assyria  by  the  conqueror.365 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  combat  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  an  omen  of  the  future, 
though  it  was  scarcely  a  fair  trial  of  strength.  The  battle  of 
Raphia  foreshadowed  truly  enough  the  position  which  Egypt 
would  hold  among  the  nations  from  the  time  that  she  ceased  to 
be  isolated,  and  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  struggle  for  pre- 
eminence, and  even  for  existence,  with  the  great  kingdoms  of 
the  neighboring  continent.  With  rare  and  brief  exceptions, 
Egj7pt  has  from  the  time  of  Sargon  succumbed  to  the  superior 
might  of  whatever  power  has  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia, 
owning  it  for  lord,  and  submitting,  Avith  a  good  or  bad  grace, 
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to  a  position  involving  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dependence. 
Tributary  to  1  he  Kite:- Assyrian  princes,  and  again,  probably,  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  she  had  scarcely  recovered  her  independence 
when  she  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Never  successful, 
notwithstanding  all  her  struggles,  in  thoroughly  shaking  off 
this  hated  yoke,  -ho  did  but  exchange  her  Persian  for  Greek 
masters,  when  the  empire  of  Cyrus  perished.  Since  then, 
( I  rocks,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks  have,  each  in  their  turn, 
been  masters  of  the  Egyptian  race,  which  has  paid  the 
usual  penalty  of  precocity  in  the  early  exhaustion  of  its 
powers. 

A  Iter  the  victories  of  Aroer  and  Raphia,  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch appears  to  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  wars  of 
comparatively  slight  interest  towards  the  north  and  the  north- 
east. It  was  not  till  B.C.  715,  five  years  after  his  first  fight  with 
the  Egyptians,  that  he  again  made  an  expedition  towards  the 
south-west,  and  so  came  once  more  into  contact  with  nations 
to  whose  fortunes  we  are  not  wholly  indifferent.  His  chief 
efforts  on  this  occasion  were  directed  against  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  The  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  tempted  by  the 
weak  condition  to  which  the  x\ssyrian  conquest  had  reduced 
Samaria,  ma.de  raids,  it  appears,  into  the  territory  at  their 
pleasure,  and  carried  off  plunder.  Sargon  determined  to  chas- 
tise these  predatory  bands,  and  made  an  expedition  into  the 
interior,  where  "he  subdued  the  uncultivated  plains  of  the  re- 
mote Arabia,  which  had  never  before  given  tribute  to  Assyria," 
and  brought  under  subjection  the  Thamudites,866  and  several 
other  Arab  tribes,  carrying  off  a  certain  number  and  settling 
them  in  Samaria  itself,  which  thenceforth  contained  an  Arab 
element  in  its  population.367  Such  an  effect  was  produced  on  the 
surrounding  nations  by.  the  success  of  this  inroad,  that  their 
princes  hastened  to  propitiate  Sargon's  favor  by  sending  em- 
bassies, and  excepting  the  position  of  Assyrian  tributaries. 
The  reigning  Pharaoh,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  It-hamar, 
king  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  Tsamsi,368  queen  of  the  Arabs,  thus 
humbled  themselves,  sending  presents,369  and  probably  entering 
into  engagements  which  bound  them  for  the  future. 

Four  years  later  (B.C.  711)  Sargon  led  a  third  expedition  into 
these  parts,  regarding  it  as  important  to  punish  the  misconduct 
of  the  people  of  Ashdod.  Ashdod  had  probably  submitted  after 
the  battle  of  Raphia,  and  had  been  allowed  to  retain  its  native 
prince,  Azuri.  This  prince,  after  awhile,  revolted,  withheld 
his  tribute,  and  proceeded  to  foment  rebellion  against  Assyria 
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among  the  neighboring  monarchs ;  whereupon  Sargon  deposed 
him,  and  made  his  brother  Akhimit  king  in  his  place.  The 
people  of  Ashdod,  however,  rejected  the  authority  of  Akhimit, 
and  chose  a  certain  Yaman,  or  Yavan,  to  rule  over  them,  who 
strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  the  other  Philistine 
cities,  with  Judasa,  and  with  Edom.  Immediately  upon  learn- 
ing this,  Sargon  assembled  his  army,  and  proceeded  to  Ashdod 
to  punish  the  rebels ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  Yaman  had  fled 
away,  and  "  escaped  to  the  dependencies  of  Egypt,  which  "  (it 
is  said)  "  were  under  the  rule  of  Ethiopia.  :'370  Ashdod  itself, 
trusting  in  the  strength  from  which  it  derived  its  name,371  re- 
sisted ;  but  Sargon  laid  siege  to  it  and  in  a  little  time  forced  it 
to  surrender.372  Yaman  fled  to  Egypt,  but  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  captured  and,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, were  transported  into  Assyria,  while  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
in  Sargons  eastern  wars.  An  Assyrian  governor  was  set  over 
the  town. 

The  submission  of  Ethiopia  followed.  Ashdod,  like  Samaria, 
had  probably  been  encouraged  to  revolt  by  promises  of  foreign 
aid.  Sargon's  old  antagonist,  Shebek,  had  recently  brought 
the  whole  of  Egypt  under  his  authority,  and  perhaps  thought 
the  time  had  come  when  he  might  venture  once  more  to  mens 
Lire  his  strength  against  the  Assyrians.  But  Sargon's  rapid 
movements  and  easy  capture  of  the  strong  Ashdod  terrified 
him,  and  produced  a  change  of  his  intentions.  Instead  of 
marching  into  Philistia  and  fighting  a  battle,  he  sent  a  suppli- 
ant embassy,  surrendered  Yaman,  and  deprecated  Sargon's 
wrath. 373  The  Assyrian  monarch  boasts  that  the  king  of  Meroe, 
who  dwelt  in  the  desert,  and  had  never  sent  ambassadors  to 
any  of  the  kings  his  predecessors,  was  led  by  the  fear  of  his 
majesty  to  direct  his  steps  towards  Assyria  and  humbly  bow 
down  before  him. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  empire,  Sargon  soon  after- 
wards gained  victories  which  were  of  equal  or  greater  impor- 
tance. Having  completely  reduced  Syria,  humiliated  Egypt, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  east,  he 
determined  on  a  great  expedition  against  Babylon.  Merodach- 
Baladan  had  now  been  twelve  years  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
kingdom.374  He  had  established  his  court  at  Babylon,  and, 
suspecting  that  the  ambition  of  Sargon  would  lead  him  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  the  south  he  hadmade  preparations  for 
resistance  by  entering  into  close  alliance  with  the  Susiauian* 
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under  Sutruk-Nakhunta  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Aramaean  tribes  above  Babylonia  on  the  other.  Still,  when 
Sargoo  advanced  against  him,  instead  of  giving  him  battle,  or 
even  awaiting  him  behind  the  walls  of  the  capital,  he  at  once 
took  to  flight.576  Leaving  garrisons  in  the  more  important  of 
the  inland  towns,  and  committing  their  defence  to  his  generals, 
he  himself  hastened  down  to  his  own  city  of  Beth-Yakin,376 
which  was  on  the  Euphrates,  near  its  mouth,  and,  summoning 
the  Aramaeans  to  his  assistance,377  prepared  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  native  place.  Post- 
ing himself  in  the  plain  in  front  of  the  city,  and  protecting  his 
front  and  left  flank  with  a  deep  ditch,  which  he  filled  with 
water  from  the  Euphrates,  he  awaited  the  advance  of  Sargon, 
who  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  lost  no  time 
in  beginning  the  attack.  We  cannot  follow  with  any  precision 
the  exact  operations  of  the  battle,  but  it  appears  that  Sargon 
fell  upon  the  Babylonian  troops,  defeated  them,  and  drove 
them  into  their  own  dyke,  in  which  many  of  them  were 
drowned,  at  the  same  time  separating  them  from  their  allies, 
who,  on  seeing  the  disaster,  took  to  flight,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  Merodach-Baladan,  abandoning  his 
<;nn]>.  threw  himself  with  the  poor  remains  of  his  army  into 
Beth-Yakin,  which  Sargon  then  besieged  and  took.  The  Baby- 
Ionian  monarch  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  who  plundered 
his  palace  and  burnt  his  city,  but  generously  spared  his  life. 
He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  retain  his  kingdom,  the 
government  of  which  was  assumed  by  Sargon  himself,  who  is 
the  Arceanus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon.378 

The  submission  of  Babylonia  was  followed  by  the  reduction 
of  the  Aramaeans,  and  the  conquest  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
Susiana.  To  the  Susianian  territory  Sargon  transported  the 
Commukha  from  the  Upper  Tigris,  placing  the  mixed  popu- 
lation under  a  governor,  whom  he  made  dependent  on  the 
viceroy  of  Babylon.379 

The  Assyrian  dominion  was  thus  firmly  established  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  power  of  Babylon  was  broken. 
Henceforth  the  Assyrian  rule  is  maintained  over  the  whole  of 
Chaidaea  and  Babylonia,  with  few  and  brief  interruptions,  to 
the  close  of  the  Empire.  The  reluctant  victim  struggles  in  his 
captor's  grasp,  and  now  and  then  for  a  short  space  shakes  it 
i  >ff :  but  only  to  be  seized  again  with  a  fiercer  gripe,  until  at 
length  his  struggles  cease,  and  he  resigns  himself  to  a  fate 
which  be  has  come  to  regard  as  inevitable.     During  the  last 
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fifty  years  of  the  Empire,  from  B.C.  680  to  B.C.  625,  the  province 
of  Babylon  was  almost  as  tranquil  as  any  other. 

The  pride  of  Sargon  received  at  this  time  a  gratification 
which  he  is  not  able  to  conceal,  in.  the  homage  which  was  paid 
to  him  by  sovereigns  who  had  only  heard  of  his  fame,  and 
who  were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  his  armies.  While  he  held 
his  court  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  B.C.  708  or  707,  he  gave  au- 
dience to  two  embassies  from  two  opposite  quarters,  both  sent 
by  islanders  dwelling  (as  he  expresses  it)  ' '  in  the  middle  of  the 
seas  "  that  washed  the  outer  skirts  of  his  dominions.380  Upir, 
king  of  Asmun,  who  ruled  over  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
— Khareg,  perhaps,  or  Bahrein, — sent  messengers,  who  bore  to 
the  Great  King  the  tribute  of  the  far  East.  Seven  Cyprian 
monarchs,  chiefs  of  a  country  which  lay  ' '  at  the  distance  of 
seven  days  from  the  coast,  in  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun," 
offered  him  by  their  envoys  the  treasures  of  the  West.381 
The  very  act  of  bringing  presents  implied  submission ;  and  the 
Cypriots  not  only  thus  admitted  his  suzerainty,  but  consented 
to  receive  at  his  hands  and  to  bear  back  to  their  country  a 
more  evident  token  of  subjection.  This  was  an  effigy  of  the 
Great  King  carved  in  the  usual  form,  and  accompanied  with 
an  inscription  recording  his  name  and  titles,  which  was  set  up 
at  Idalium,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  made  known 
to  the  Cypriots  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  sovereign 
whom  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  ever  see.382 

The  expeditions  of  Sargon  to  the  north  and  north-east  had 
results  less  splendid  than  those  which  he  undertook  to  the 
south-west  and  the  south ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
did  not  more  severely  try  his  military  skill  and  the  valor  of 
his  soldiers.  The  mountain  tribes  of  Zagros,  Taurus,  and  N  i 
phates,  —  Medes,  Armenians,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  etc., — were  prob- 
ably far  braver  men  and  far  better  soldiers  than  the  levies  <>l 
Egypt,  Susiana,  and  Babylon.  Experience,  moreover,  had  by 
this  time  taught  the  tribes  the  wisdom  of  uniting  against  the 
common  foe,  and  we  find  Ambris  the  Tibarenian  in  alliance 
with  Mita  the  Moschian,  and  Urza  the  Armenian,  when  he 
ventures  to  revolt  against  Sargon.  The  submission  of  the 
northern  tribes  was  with  difficulty  obtained  by  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle,  which — so  far  as  one  belligerent  was  concerned 
— terminated  in  a  compromise.  Ambris  was  deposed,88*  and 
his  country  placed  under  an  Assyrian  governor:  Mita884  con- 
sented, after  many  years  of  resistance,  to  pay  a  tribute;  Urza 
was  defeated,  and  committed  suicide,  but  the  general  p     ifica- 
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tion  of  the  north  was  not  effected  until  a.  treaty  was  made 
with  the  king  of  Van,  and  his  good-will  purchased  by  the 
cession  to  him  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  which  the 
Assyrians  had  previously  taken  from  Urza.385 

On  the  side  of  Media  the  resistance  offered  to  the  arms  of 
Sargon  seems  to  have  been  slighter,  and  he  was  consequently 
able  to  obtain  a  far  more  complete  success.  Having  rapidly 
overrun  the  country,  he  seized  a  number  of  the  towns  and 
"annexed  them  to  Assyria,"386  or,  in  other  words,  reduced  a 
great  portion  of  Media  into  the  form  of  a  province.  He  also 
luiilt  in  one  part  of  the  country  a  number  of  fortified  posts. 
He  then  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  natives,  consisting  entirely 
of  horses,  which  were  perhaps  required  to  be  of  the  famous 
Nisaean  breed.387 

After  his  fourteenth  year,  B.C.  708,  Sargon  ceased  to  lead  out 
his  troops  in  person,  employing  instead  the  services  of  his  gen- 
erals. In  the  year  B.C.  707  a  disputed  succession  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  interference  in  Illib,  a  small  country  bordering 
on  Susiana.  Nibi,  one  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
had  applied  for  aid  to  Sutruk-Nakhunta,  king  of  Elam,  who 
held  his  court  at  Susa,388  and  had  received  the  promise  of  his 
favor  and  protection.  Upon  this,  the  other  claimant,  who  was 
named  Ispabara,  made  application  to  Sargon,  and  was  readily 
received  into  alliance.  Sargon  sent  to  his  assistance  "seven 
captains  with  seven  armies,"  who  engaged  the  troops  of  Sutruk- 
Nakhunta,  defeated  them,  and  established  Ispabara  on  the 
throne.389  In  the  following  year,  however,  Sutruk-Nakhunta 
recovered  his  laurels,  invading  Assyria  in  his  turn,  and  capt- 
uring cities  which  he  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Susiana. 

In  all  his  wars  Sargon  largely  employed  the  system  of  whole- 
sale deportation.  The  Israelites  were  removed  from  Samaria, 
and  planted  partly  in  Gozan  or  Mygdonia,  and  partly  in  the 
cities  recently  taken  from  the  Medes.390  Hamath  and  Damas- 
cus were  peopled  with  captives  from  Armenia  and  other  re- 
gions of  the  north.  A  portion  of  the  Tibareni  were  carried 
captive  to  Assyria,  and  Assyrians  were  established  in  the  Ti- 
barenian  country.  Vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Za- 
gros  range  were  also  transported  to  Assyria;  Babjdonians, 
Cuthaeans,  Sepharvites,  Arabians,  and  others,  were  placed  in 
Samaria;  men  from  the  extreme  east  (perhaps  Media)  in  Ash- 
dod.  The  Commukha  were  removed  from  the  extreme  north 
to  Susiana;  and  Chaldseans  were  brought  from  the  extreme 
south  to  supply  their  place.     Everywhere  Sargon  "  changed 
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the  abodes''  of  his  subjects,301  his  aim  being,  as  it  would  seem. 
to  weaken  the  stronger  races  by  dispersion,  and  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  the  weaker  ones  by  severing  at  a  blow  all  the  links 
which  attach  a  patriotic  people  to  the  country  it  has  long  in- 
habited. The  practice  had  not  been  unknown  to  previous 
monarchs,392  but  it  had  never  been  employed  by  any  so  gener- 
ally or  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  it  was  by  this  king. 

From  this  sketch  of  Sargon's  wars,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
a  brief  consideration  of  his  great  works.  The  magnificent  pal- 
ace which  he  erected  at  Khorsabad  was  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  constructions.  Compared  with  the  later,  arid  even 
with  the  earlier  buildings  of  a  similar  kind  erected  by  other 
kings,  it  was  not  remarkable  for  its  size.  But  its  ornamenta- 
tion was  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  Assyrian  edifice,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  great  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal  at 
Koyunjik.  Covered  with  sculptures,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally j  generally  in  two  lines,  one  over  the  other,  and,  al)ove 
this,  adorned  with  enamelled  bricks,  arranged  in  elegant  and 
tasteful  patterns;  approached  by  noble  flights  of  steps  and 
through  splendid  propylaea ;  having  the  advantage,  moreover, 
of  standing  by  itself,  and  of  not  being  interfered  with  by  any 
other  edifice,  it  had  peculiar  beauties  of  its  own,  and  may  be 
pronounced  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  Assyr- 
ian buildings.  United  to  this  palace  was  a  town  enclosed  by 
strong  walls,  which  formed  a  square  two  thousand  yards  each 
way.  Allowing  fifty  square  yards  to  each  individual,  this  space 
would  have  been  capable  of  accommodating  80,000  persons. 
The  town,  like  the  palace,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  built  by 
Sargon,  who  imposed  on  it  his  own  name,  an  appellation  which 
it  retained  beyond  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest. 393 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  object  of  Sargon  in 
building  himself  this  new  residence.  Dur-Sargina  was  not  the 
Windsor  or  Versailles  of  Assyria — a  place  to  which  the  sover- 
eign could  retire  for  country  air  and  amusements  from  the 
bustle  and  heat  of  the  metropolis.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a 
town,  and  a  town  of  considerable  size,  being  very  little-  less 
than  half  as  large  as  Nineveh  itself.  It  is  true  that  it  possessed 
the  advantage  of  a  nearer  vicinity  to  the  mountains  than  Nin 
eveh;  and  had  Sargon  been,  like  several  of  his  predecessors, 
"  a  mighty  hunter,"  we  might  have  supposed  that  the  greater 
facility  of  obtaining  sport  in  the  woods  and  valleys  of  the  Za- 
gros  chain  formed  the  attraction  which  led  him  to  prefer  the 
region  where  he  built  his  town  to  the  banks  of  the  Ti. 
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But  all  the  evidence  that  we  possess  seems  to  show  that  thin 
ihonarch  was  destitute  of  any  love  for  the  chase;  •"•'"  and  seem- 
ingly we  must  attribute  his  change  of  abode  either  to  mere  ca- 
price, or  to  a  desire  to  be  near  the  mountains  for  the  sake  of 
cooler  water,  pure*  air,  and  more  varied  scenery.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  as  M.  Oppert  observes,395  that  the  royal  palace  at 
Nineveh  was  at  this  time  in  a  ruinous  state ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  more  difficult  or  more  expensive  to  repair  it  than 
to  construct  a  new  palace,  a  new  mound,  and  a  new  town,  on 
a  fresh  site. 

Previously  to  the  construction  of  the  Khorsabad  palace,  Sar- 
gon resided  at  Caleh.396  He  there  repaired  and  renovated  the 
great  palace  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
to  decay.397  At  Nineveh  he  repaired  the  walls  of  the  town, 
which  were  ruined  in  many  places,  and  built  a  temple  to  Nebo 
and  Merodach ;  while  in  Babylonia  he  improved  the  condition 
ot  the  embankments,  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  waters 
was  directed  and  controlled.303  He  appears  to  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  a  patron  of  science,  since  a  large  number  of  the 
Assyrian  scientific  tablets  are  proved  by  the  dates  upon  them 
to  have  been  written  in  his  day.399 

The  progress  of  mimetic  art  under  Sargon  is  not  striking  • 
but  there  are  indications  of  an  advance  in  several  branches  o 
industry,  and  of  an  improved  taste  in  design  and  in  ornamen 
tation.    Transparent  glass  seems  now  to  have  been  first  brought 
into  use,400  and  intaglios  to  have  been  first  cut  upon  hard 
stones.401    The  furniture  of  the  period  is  greatly  superior  in  de- 
sign to  any  previously  represented,402  and  the  modelling  of 
sword-hilts,  maces,  armlets,  and  other  ornaments  is  peculiarly 
good.403    The  enamelling  of  bricks  was  carried  under  Sargon 
to  its  greatest  perfection ;  and  the  shape  of  vases,  goblets,  and 
boats  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  works  of  former 
times  4)4    The  advance  in  animal  forms,  traceable  in  the  sculpt 
ures  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,    continues;  and  the  drawing  of 
horses'  heads,  in  particular,  leaves  little  to  desire.405 

After  reigning  gloriously  over  Assyria  for  seventeen  years, 
and  for  the  last  five  of  them  over  Babylonia  also,  Sargon  died. 
leaving  his  crown  to  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  his  son  Sennacherib,  who  began  to  reign  B.C.  705. 
The  long  notices  which  we  possess  of  this  monarch  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  his  intimate  connection  with  the  Jews, 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  object  of  a  preternatural  exhibition  of 
the  Divine  displeasure,  and  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
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this  miraculous  interposition  appears  under  a  thin  disguise  in 
the  records  of  the  Greeks,  have  always  attached  an  interest  to 
his  name  which  the  kings  of  this  remote  period  and  distant 
region  very  rarely  awaken.  It  has  also  happened,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  recent  Mesopotamian  researches  have  tended 
to  give  to  Sennacherib  a  special  prominence  over  other  Assyr- 
ian monarchs,  more  particularly  in  this  country,  our  great 
excavator  having  devoted  his  chief  efforts  to  the  disinterment 
of  a  palace  of  this  king's  construction,  which  has  supplied  to 
our  National  Collection  almost  one-half  of  its  treasures.  The 
result  is,  that  while  the  other  sovereigns  who  bore  sway  in 
Assyria  are  generally  either  wholly  unknown,  or  float  before 
the  mind's  eye  as  dim  and  shadowy  forms,  Sennacherib  stands 
out  to  our  apprehension  as  a  living  and  breathing  man,  the 
impersonation  of  all  that  pride  and  greatness  which  we  assign 
to  the  Ninevite  kings,  the  living  embodiment  of  Assyrian 
haughtiness,  Assyrian  violence,  and  Assyrian  power.  The 
task  of  setting  forth  the  life  and  actions  of  this  prince,  which 
the  course  of  the  history  now  imposes  on  its  compiler,  if 
increased  in  interest,  is  augmented  also  in  difficulty,  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  ideal  figure  which  has  possession  of  men's 
minds. 

The  reign  of  Sennacherib  lasted  twenty-four  years,  from  B.C. 
705  to  B.C.  681.  The  materials  which  we  possess  for  his  his- 
tory consist  of  a  record  written  in  his  fifteenth 4%  year,  describ- 
ing his  military  expeditions  and  his  buildings  up  to  that 
time;407  of  the  Scriptural  notices  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made;408  of  some  fragments  of  Polyhistor  pre- 
served by  Eusebius ; 409  and  of  the  well-known  passage  of 
Herodotus  which  contains  a  mention  of  his  name.410  From 
these  documents  we  shall  be  able  to  make  out  in  some  detail 
the  chief  actions  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  but  they 
fail  to  supply  any  account  of  his  later  years,  unless  we  may 
assign  to  that  portion  of  his  life  some  facts  mentioned  by 
Polyhistor,  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  native  records. 

It  seems  probable  that  troubles  both  abroad  and  at  home 
greeted  the  new  reign.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  shows  a  two 
years1  interregnum  at  Babylon  (from  B.C.  704  to  B.C.  702) 
exactly  coinciding411  with  the  first  two  years  of  Sennacherib. 
This  would  imply  a  revolt  of  Bab3rlon  from  Assyria  soon  after 
his  accession,  and  either  a  period  of  anarchy  or  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  pretenders,  none  of  whom  held  the  throne  for  so  long  a 
time  as  a  twelvemonth.41-    Polyhistor  gives  us  certain  details, 
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from  which  we  gather  thai  there  were  at  least  three  monarchs 
in  the  interval  left  blank  by  the  Canon413 — first,  a  brother  of 
Sennacherib,  whose  name  is  not  given;  secondly,  a  certain 
Hagisa,  who  wore  the  crown  only  a  month;  and,  thirdly,  Me- 
rodach-Baladan, who  had  escaped  from  captivity,  and,  having 
murdered  Hagisa,  resumed  the  throne  of  which  Sargon  had 
deprived  him  six  or  seven  years  before.414  Sennacherib  must 
apparently  have  been  so  much  engaged  with  his  domestic 
affairs  that  he  could  not  devote  his  attention  to  these  Baby- 
lonian matters  till  the  second  year  after  his  accession.415  In 
B.C.  703  he  descended  on  the  lower  country  and  engaged  the 
troops  of  Merodach-Baladan,  which  consisted  in  part  of  native 
Babylonians,  in  part  of  Snsianians,  sent  to  his  assistance  by 
the  king  of  Elam.41G  Over  this  army  Sennacherib  gained  a 
complete  victory  near  the  city  of  Kis,  after  which  he  took 
Babylon,  and  overran  the  whole  of  Chaldaea,  plundering 
(according  to  his  own  account)  seventy-six  large  towns  and 
420  villages.417  Merodach-Baladan  once  more  made  his  escape, 
flying  probably  to  Susiana,  where  we  afterwards  find  his  sons 
living  as  refugees.418  Sennacherib,  before  quitting  Babylon, 
appointed  as  tributary  king  an  Assyrian  named  Belipni,  who 
seems  to  be  the  Belibus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  the  Elibus  of 
Polyhistor.419  On  his  return  from  Babylonia  he  invaded  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Aramaean  tribes  on  the  middle 
Euphrates— the  Tumuna,  Ruhua,  Gambulu,  Khindaru,  and 
Pukiulu420  (Pekod?),  theNabatu  or  Nabathaeans,  theHagaranu 
or  Hagarenes,421  and  others,  carrying  into  captivity  more  than 
200,000  of  the  inhabitants,  besides  great  numbers  of  horses, 
camels,  asses,  oxen,  and  sheep.4'22 

In  the  following  year,  B.C.  702,  Sennacherib  made  war  on 
the  tribes  in  Zagros,  forcing  Ispabara,  whom  Sargon  had  estab- 
lished in  power,423  to  fly  from  his  country,  and  conquering 
many  cities  and  districts,  which  he  attached  to  Assyria,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  Assyrian  officers.424 

The  most  important  of  all  the  expeditions  contained  in  Sen- 
nacherib's records  is  that  of  his  fourth  year,  B.C.  701,  in  which 
he  attacked  Luliya  king  of  Sidon,  and  made  his  first  expedi- 
tion against  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.  Invading  Syria  with  a 
great  host,  he  made  Phoenicia  the  first  object  of  his  attack. 
There  Luliya— who  seems  to  be  the  Eluleeus  of  Menander,4-^ 
though  certainly  not  the  Elulaeus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,426— had 
evidently  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  probably  during  the 
early  years  of  Sennacherib,  when  domestic  troubles  seem  to 
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have  occupied  iiis  attention.  Luliya  had,  apparently,  estab 
lished  his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  Phoenicia,  being 
lord  not  only  of  Sidon,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  inscription, 
of  Sidon  the  greater  and  Sidon  the  less,  but  also  of  Tyre, 
Ecdippa,  Akko,  Sarepta,  and  other  cities.  However,  he  did 
not  venture  to  await  Sennacherib's  attack,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
found  the  expedition  was  directed  against  himself,  he  took  to 
flight,  quitting  the  continent  and  retiring  to  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea — perhaps  the  island  Tyre,  or  more  probably 
Cyprus.  Sennacherib  did  not  attempt  any  pursuit,  but  was 
content  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  various  cities  over 
which  Luliya  had  ruled,  and  to  establish  in  his  place,  as  tribu- 
tary monarch,  a  prince  named  Tubal.  He  then  received  the 
tributes  of  the  other  petty  monarchs  of  these  parts,  among 
whom  are  mentioned  Abdilihat  king  of  Arvacl,  Hurus -milki 
king  of  Byblus,  Mitinti  king  of  Ashdod,427  Pucluel  king  of 
Beth- Amnion,  a  king  of  Moab,  a  king  of  Edom,  and  (according 
to  some  writers 428)  a  "  Menahem  king  of  Samaria."  After  this 
Sennacherib  marched  southwards  to  Ascalon,  where  the  king, 
Sidka,  resisted  him,  but  was  captured,  together  with  his  city, 
his  wife,  his  children,  his  brothers,  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family.  Here  again  a  fresh  prince  was  established  in 
power,  while  the  rebel  monarch  was  kept  a  prisoner  and  trans- 
ported into  Assyria.  Four  towns  dependent  upon  Ascalon, 
viz.,  Hazor,  Joppa,  Beneberak,  and  Beth-Dagon,429  were  soon 
afterwards  taken  and  plundered. 

Sennacherib  now  pressed  on  against  Egypt.  The  Philistine 
city  of  Ekron  had  not  only  revolted  from  Assyria,  expelling 
its  king,  Padi,  who  was  opposed  to  the  rebellion,  but  had  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  support  from  them.  The  king  of  Ethiopia 
was  probably  the  second  Shebek  (or  Sabaco)  who  is  called 
Sevechus  by  Manetho,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  either  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.430  The  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  time  was 
peculiar.  The  Ethiopian  monarch  seems  to  have  exercised  the 
real  sovereign  power;  but  native  princes  were  established 
under  him  who  were  allowed  the  title  of  king,  and  exercised  a 
real  though  delegated  authority  over  their  several  cities  and 
districts.431  On  the  call  of  Ekron  both  princes  and  sovereign 
had  hastened  to  its  assistance,  bringing  with  them  an  arim 
consisting  of  chariots,  horsemen,  and  archers,  so  numerous 
that  Sennacherib  calls  it  "a  host  that  could  not  be  numbered." 
The    second    great    battle482   between   the    Assyrians    and    the 
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yrptiaiia  iook  place  near  a  place  called  Altaku,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  Eltekeh  of  the  Jews.!;:;  a  small  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ekron.  Again  the  might  of  Africa  yielded  to  that  of  Asia. 
The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Many  chariots,  with  their  drivers,  both  Egyptian 
and  Ethiopian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  also 
I i »( »k  alive  several  ' '  sons  "  of  the  principal  Egyptian  monarch.434 
The  immediate  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  fall  of  Altaku, 
which  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Tamna,  a  neighboring 
town.435  Sennacherib  then  "went  on  "  to  Ekron,  which  made 
no  resistance,  but  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor.  The  princes 
and  chiefs  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt  he  took  alive 
and  slew,  exposing  their  bodies  on  stakes  round  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city  walls.  Great  numbers  of  inferior  persons 
who  were  regarded  as  guilty  of  rebellion,  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Padi,  the  expelled  king,  the  friend  to  Assyria,  was  brought 
back,  reinstated  in  his  sovereignty,  and  required  to  pay  a 
small  tribute  as  a  token  of  dependence.436 

The  restoration  of  Padi  involved  a  war  with  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  When  the  Ekronites  determined  to  get  rid  of  a 
king  whose  Assyrian  proclivities  were  distasteful  to  them,  in- 
stead of  putting  him  to  death,  they  arrested  him,  loaded  him 
with  chains,  and  sent  him  to  Hezekiah  for  safe  keeping.437  By 
accepting  this  charge  the  Jewish  monarch  made  himself  a 
partner  in  their  revolt ;  and  it  was  in  part  to  punish  this  com- 
plicity, in  part  to  compel  him  to  give  up  Padi,  that  Senna- 
cherib, when  he  had  sufficiently  chastised  the  Ekronite  rebels, 
proceeded  to  invade  Judaea,  Then  it  was — in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text 438 — 
that  "Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah  and  took  them.  And  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Lachish,  saying,  I  have 
offended ;  return  from  me ;  that  which  thou  puttest  on  me  will 
I  bear.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the  silver  that 
was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of 
the  king's  house.  At  that  time  did  Hezekiah  cut  off  [the  gold 
from]  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  [from]  the  pillars 
which  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had  overlaid,  and  gave  it 
to  the  king  of  Assyria.1' 439 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  this  expedition  and  its  conse- 
quences which  is  given  us  by  the  author  of  the  Second  Book 
29 
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of  Kings,  who  writes  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  is 
chiefly  concerned  at  the  desecration  of  holy  things  to  which 
the  imminent  peril  of  his  city  and  people  forced  the  Jewish 
monarch  to  submit.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  ac- 
count the  narrative  of  Sennacherib  himself,  who  records  the 
features  of  the  expedition  most  important  in  his  eyes,  the 
number  of  the  towns  taken  and  of  the  prisoners  carried  into 
captivity,  the  measures  employed  to  compel  submission,  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  took  with  him  to 
Nineveh. 

"Because  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,"  says  the  Assyrian 
monarch,440  "would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against 
him,  and  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the  might  of  my  power  I 
took  forty -six  of  his  strong  fenced  cities ;  and  of  the  smaller 
towns  which  were  scattered  about  I  took  and  plundered  a 
countless  number.  And  from  these  places  I  captured  and  car- 
ried off  as  spoil  200,150  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
together  with  horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels,  oxen  and 
sheep,  a  countless  multitude.  And  Hezekiah  himself  I  shut 
up  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  build- 
ing towers  round  the  city  to  hern  him  in,  and  raising  banks  of 
earth  against  the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  .  .  .  Then  upon 
this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of  my  arms  and 
he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with 
thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  di- 
vers treasures,  a  rich  and  immense  booty.  .  .  .  AU  these  things 
were  brought  to  me  at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  government, 
Hezekiah  having  sent  them  by  way  of  tribute,  and  as  a  token 
of  his  submission  to  my  power. " 

It  appears  then  that  Sennacherib,  after  punishing  the  people 
of  Ekron,  broke  up  from  before  that  city,  and  entering  Judaea 
proceeded  towards  Jerusalem,    spreading  his  arm}'   over    a 
wide  space,  and  capturing  on  his  way  avast  number  of  small 
towns  and  villages,441  whose  inhabitants  he  enslaved  and  car- 
ried off  to  the  number  of  200, 000.44'2    Having  reached  Jerusa 
lem,  he  commenced  the  siege  in  the  usual  way,  erecting  towers 
around  the   city,  from  which  stones   and   arrows  were  dis 
charged  against  the  defenders  of  the  fortifications,  and  "  cast 
ing  banks"  against  the  walls  and  gates.448    Jerusalem  seems 
to  have  been  at  this  time  very  imperfectly  fortified.     The 
''breaches  of  the  city  of  David  "  had  recently  been  "  mam  ; " 
and  the  inhabitants  had  hastily  pulled  down  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  wall  to  fortify  it.444     ft  was   felt  that  the  holy 
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place  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  We  may  learn  from  the 
conduct  of  the  people,  as  described  by  one  of  themselves,  what 
were  the  feelings  generally  of  the  cities  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  the  Assyrian  armies.  Jerusalem  was  at  first 
•■  full  of  stirs  and  tumult;"  the  people  rushed  to  the  housetops 
to  see  if  they  were  indeed  invested,  and  beheld  "the  choicest 
valleys  full  o\'  chariots,  and  the  horsemen  set  in  array  at  the 
gates."446  Then  came  "a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  treading 
down,  and  of  perplexity  "—a  day  of  "  breaking  down  the  walls 
and  of  crying  to  the  mountains."446  Amidst  this  general 
alarm  and  mourning  there  were,  however,  found  some  whom 
a  wild  despair  made  reckless,  and  drove  to  a  ghastly  and  ill- 
timed  merriment.  When  God  by  His  judgments  gave  an 
evident  ' '  call  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness, 
and  to  girding  with  sackcloth — behold  joy  and  gladness,  slay- 
ing oxen  and  killing  sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine — 
'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.'  "447  Hez- 
ekiah  after  a  time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  resistance 
would  be  vain,  and  offered  to  surrender  upon  terms,  an  offer 
which  Sennacherib,  seeing  the  great  strength  of  the  place, 
and  perhaps  distressed  for  water,448  readily  granted.  It  was 
agreed  that  Hezekiah  should  undertake  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute,  to  consist  of  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  that  he  should  further  yield  up 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  place  as  a  "  present "  to  the  Great 
King.  Hezekiah,  in  order  to  obtain  at  once  a  sufficient  supply 
of  gold,  was  forced  to  strip  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  Temple, 
which  were  overlaid  in  parts  with  this  precious  metal.449  He 
yielded  up  all  the  silver  from  the  royal  treasury  and  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple ;  and  this  amounted  to  five  hundred 
talents  more  than  the  fixed  rate  of  tribute.  In  addition  to 
these  sacrifices,  the  Jewish  monarch  was  required  to  surrender 
Padi,  his  Ekronite  prisoner,  and  was  mulcted  in  certain  por- 
tions of  his  dominions,  which  were  attached  by  the  conqueror 
to  the  territories  of  neighboring  kings.450 

Sennacherib,  after  this  triumph,  returned  to  Nineveh,  but 
did  not  remain  long  in  repose.  The  course  of  events  summoned 
him  in  the  ensuing  year — b.  c.  700 — to  Babylonia,  where  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  assisted  by  a  certain  Susub,  a  Chaldsean  prince, 
was  again  in  arms  against  his  authority.  Sennacherib  first 
defeated  Susub,  and  then,  directing  his  march  upon  Beth- 
Yakin,  forced  Merodach-Baladan  once  more  to  quit  the  country 
and  betake  himself  to  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
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abandoning  to  Sennacherib's  mercy  his  brothers  and  his  other 
partisans.451  It  would  appear  that  the  Babylonian  viceroy  Beli- 
bus,  who  three  years  previously  had  been  set  over  the  country 
by  Sennacherib,  was  either  actively  implicated  in  this  revolt, 
or  was  regarded  as  having  contributed  towards  it  by  a  neglect 
of  proper  precautions.  Sennacherib,  on  his  return  from  the 
sea-coast,  superseded  him,  placing  upon  the  throne  his  own 
eldest  son,  Asshur-inadi-su,  who  appears  to  be  the  Asordanes  of 
Polyhistor,452  and  the  Aparanadius  or  Assaranadius453  of  Ptol- 
emy's Canon. 

The  remaining  events  of  Sennacherib's  reign  may  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order  without  much  difficulty,  but  few  of 
them  can  be  dated  with  exactness.  We  lose  at  this  point  the 
invaluable  aid  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  contains  no  notice 
of  any  event  recorded  in  Sennacherib's  inscriptions  of  later 
date  than  the  appointment  of  Assaranadius. 

It  is  probable454  that  in  the  year  B.C.  699  Sennacherib  con- 
ducted his  second  expedition  into  Palestine.  Hezekiah,  after 
his  enforced  submission  two  years  earlier,  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Egyptians,455  and  looking  to  receive  im- 
portant succors  from  this  quarter,  had  again  thrown  off  his 
allegiance.  Sennacherib,  understanding  that  the  real  enemy 
whom  he  had  to  fear  on  his  south-western  frontier  was  not 
Judaea,  but  Egypt,  marched  his  army  through  Palestine — prob- 
ably by  the  coast  route — and  without  stopping  to  chastise 
Jerusalem,  pressed  southwards  to  Libnah  and  Lachish, 45j 
which  were  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  were 
probably  at  this  time  subject  to  Egypt.  He  first  commenced 
the  siege  of  Lachish  ' '  with  all  his  power ;  " 45T  and  while  eng 
in  this  operation,  finding  that  Hezekiah  was  not  alarmed  by 
his  proximity,  and  did  not  send  in  his  submission,  he  detached 
a  body  of  troops458  from  his  main  force,  and  sent  it  under  a 
Tartan  or  general,  supported  by  two  high  officers  of  the  court— 
the  Eabshakeh  or  Chief  Cupbearer,  and  the  Rab-saris  or  Chief 
Eunuch — to  summon  the  rebellious  cit}7"  to  surrender.  Heze- 
kiah was  willing  to  treat,  and  sent  out  to  the  Assyrian  camp, 
which  was  pitched  just  outside  the  Avails,  three  high  officials 
of  his  own  to  open  negotiations.  But  the  Assyrian  envoys 
had  not  come  to  debate  or  even  to  offer  terms,  but  to  require 
the  unconditional  submission  of  both  king  and  people.  The 
Rabshakeh  or  cupbearer,  who  was  familiar  witli  the  Hebrew 
language,459  took  the  word  and  delivered  his  message  in  insult 
ing  phrase,  laughing  at  the  simplicity   which   could  trust   in 
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Egypt,  and  the  superstitious  folly  which  could  expect  a  divine 
deliverance,  and  defying  Bezekiah  to  produce  so  many  as  two 
thousand  trained  soldiers  capable  of  serving  as  cavalry. 
When  requested  to  use  a  foreign  rather  than  the  native  dialect, 

lest  tin1  people  who  were  upon  the  walls  should  hear,  the  bold 
envoy,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  diplomatic  forms,  raisedhis 
voice  and  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  popular  fears  and  hopes 
thinking  to  produce  a  tumultuary  surrender  of  the  place,  or 
at  least  an  outbreak  of  which  his  troops  might  have  taken 
advantage.  His  expectations,  however,  were  disappointed; 
the  people  made  no  response  to  his  appeal,  but  listened  in  pro- 
found silence;  and  the  ambassadors,  finding  that  they  could 
obtain  nothing  from  the  fears  of  either  king  or  people,  and  re- 
gardingthe  force  that  they  had  brought  with  them  as  insuffi- 
cient for  a  siege,  returned  to  their  master  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  ill-success.430  The  Assyrian  monarch  had  either 
taken  Lachish  or  raised  its  siege,  and  was  gone  on  to  Libnah, 
where  the  envoys  found  him.  On  receiving  their  report,  he 
determined  to  make  still  another  effort  to  overcome  Hezekiah's 
obstinacy ;  and  accordingly  he  despatched  fresh  messengers 
with  a  letter  to  the  Jew  ish  king,  in  which  he  was  reminded  of 
the  fate  of  various  other  kingdoms  and  peoples  which  had  re- 
sisted the  Assyrians,  and  once  more  urged  to  submit  himself.401 
It  was  this  letter — perhaps  a  royal  autograph — which  Heze- 
kiah  took  into  the  temple  and  there  ' '  spread  it  before  the 
Lord,"  praying  God  to  "bow  down  his  ear  and  hear" — to 
"open  his  eyes  and  see,  and  hear  the  words  of  Sennacherib, 
which  had  sent  to  reproach  the  living  God."462  Upon  this 
Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  declare  to  his  afflicted  sovereign 
that  the  kings  of  Assyria  were  mere  instruments  in  God's 
hands  to  destroy  such  nations  as  He  pleased,  and  that  none  of 
Sennacherib's  threats  against  Jerusalem  should  be  accom- 
plished. God,  Isaiah  told  him,  would  "put  his  hook  in  Senna- 
cherib's nose,  and  his  bridle  in  his  lips,  and  turn  him  back  by 
the  way  by  which  he  came. "  The  Lord  had  said,  concerning  the 
king  of  x\ssyria,  ' '  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot 
an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it.  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he 
return,  and  shall  not  come  into  this  city.  For  I  will  defend 
this  city,  to  save  it,  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant 
David's  sake."463 

Meanwhile  it  is  probable  that  Sennacherib,  having  received 
the  submission  of  Libnah,  had  advanced  upon  Egypt.     It  was 
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important  to  crush  an  Egyptian  army  which  had  been  colled  ed 
against  him  by  a  certain  Sethos,  one  of  the  many  native  princes 
who  at  this  time  ruled  in  the  Lower  country,464  before  the  great 
Ethiopian  monarch  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  who  was  known  to  be 
on  his  march,465  should  effect  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  this 
minor  potentate.  Sethos,  with  his  army,  was  at  Pelusiuni:  ! 
and  Sennacherib,  advancing  to  attack  him,  had  arrived  within 
sight  of  the  Egyptian  host,  and  pitched  his  camp  over  against 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  just  at  the  time467  when  Hezekiah  re- 
ceived his  letter  and  made  the  prayer  to  which  Isaiah  was  in- 
structed to  respond.  The  two  hosts  lay  down  at  night  in  their 
respective  stations,  the  Egyptians  and  their  king  full  of  anx- 
ious alarm,  Sennacherib  and  his  Assyrians  proudly  confident, 
intending  on  the  morrow  to  advance  to  the  combat  and  repeat 
the  lesson  taught  at  Eaphia  and  Altaku.408  But  no  morrow  was 
to  break  on  the  great  mass  of  those  who  took  their  rest  in  the 
tents  of  the  Assyrians.  The  divine  fiat  had  gone  forth.  In  the 
night,  as  they  slept,  destruction  fell  upon  them.  "The  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  they  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses."  A 
miracle,  like  the  destruction  of  the  first-born,409  had  been 
wrought,  but  this  time  on  the  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
naturally  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the  interposition  of  their 
own  gods ;  47l°  and  seeing  the  enemy  in  confusion  and  retreat, 
pressed  hastily  after  him,  distressed  his  flying  columns,  and 
cut  off  his  stragglers.471  The  Assyrian  king  returned  home  to 
Nineveh,  shorn  of  his  glory,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
great  host,  and  cast  that  proud  capital  into  a  state  of  despair 
and  grief,  which  the  genius  of  an  iEschylus  might  have  re- 
joiced to  depict,472  but  which  no  less  powerful  pen  could  ade- 
quately portray. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  soon  Assyria  recovered  from  this 
terrible  blow.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  omit  it  altogether,  and  represent  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch as  engaged  in  a  continuous  series  of  successful  campaigns. 
which  seem  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  his  third  to  his 
tenth  year.473  It  is  possible  that  while  the  Assyrian  expedition 
was  in  progress,  under  the  eye  of  Sennacherib  himself,  a  suc- 
eossful  war  was  being  conducted  by  one  of  his  generals  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that  Sennacherib  was  thus  en- 
abled, without  absolutely  falsifying  history,  to  parade  as  lus 
own  certain  victories  gained  by  this  lender  in  the  very  year  <>(' 
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his  own  reverse.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  power  of 
Assyria  was  not  so  injured  by  the  loss  of  a  single  great  army, 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  stop  even  for  one  year  in  the 
course  of  her  aggressive  warfare ;  and  thus  the  expeditions  of 
Sennacherib  may  form  an  uninterrupted  series,  the  eight  cam- 
paigns which  are  assigned  to  him  occupying  eight  consecutive 
years.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  there 
are  gaps  in  the  history,  some  years  having  been  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  Taylor  Cylinder  records  but  eight  campaigns,  yet 
it  was  certainly  written  as  late  as  Sennacherib's  fifteenth 
year.*74  It  contains  no  notice  of  any  events  in  Sennacherib's 
first  or  second  year ;  and  it  may  consequently  make  other 
omissions  covering  equal  or  larger  intervals.  Thus  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army  at  Pelusium  may  have  been 
followed  by  a  pause  of  some  years'  duration  in  the  usual  aggres- 
sive expeditions ;  and  it  may  very  probably  have  encouraged 
the  Babylonians  in  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
which  they  certainly  made  towards  the  middle  of  Sen- 
nacherib's reign. 

But  while  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  consequences  of 
some  importance  followed  on  the  Pelusiac  calamity,  it  is  toler- 
ably certain  that  no  such  tremendous  results  flowed  from  it  as 
some  writers  have  imagined.  The  murder  of  the  disgraced 
Sennacherib  "  within  fifty-five  days"  of  his  return  to  Nine- 
veh,475 seems  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew  who 
wrote  the  Book  of  Tobit.  The  total  destruction  of  the  empire 
in  consequence  of  the  blow,  is  an  exaggeration  of  Josephus,476 
rashly  credited  by  some  moderns.477  Sennacherib  did  not  die 
till  B.C.  681,  seventeen  years  after  his  misfortune;478  and  the 
Empire  suffered  so  little  that  we  find  Esar-haddon,  a  few  years 
later,  in  full  possession  of  all  the  territory  that  any  king  before 
him  had  ever  held,  ruling  from  Babylonia  to  Egypt,  or  (as  he 
himself  expresses  it)  ' '  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  to  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same."479  Even  Sennacherib  himself  was  not 
prevented  by  his  calamity  from  undertaking  important  wars 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  We  shall  see  shortly  that 
he  recovered  Babylon,  chastised  Susiana,  and  invaded  Cilicia, 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeen  years  which  intervened  between 
his  flight  from  Pelusium  and  his  decease.  Moreover,  there  is 
evidence  that  he  employed  himself  during  this  part  of  his 
reign  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Western  provinces,  which 
first  appear  about  his  twelfth  year  as  integral  portions  of  the 
Empire,  furnishing  eponyms  in  their  turn,480  and  thus  taking 
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equal  rank  with  the  ancient  provinces  of  Assyria  Proper, 
Adiabene,  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  fifth  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  according  to  his  own 
annals,  was  partly  in  a  mountainous  country  which  he  calls 
Nipur  or  Nibur— probably  the  most  northern  portion  of  the 
Zagros  range481  where  it  abuts  on  Ararat.  He  there  took  a 
number  of  small  towns,  after  which  he  proceeded  westward  and 
contended  with  a  certain  Maniya  king  of  Dayan,  which  was  a 
part  of  Taurus  bordering  on  Cilicia.482  He  boasts  that  he  pene- 
trated further  into  this  region  than  any  king  before  him ;  and 
the  boast  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  geographical  names 
which  appear  are  almost  entirely  new  to  us.483  The  expedition 
was  a  plundering  raid,  not  an  attempt  at  conquest.  Sen- 
nacherib ravaged  the  country,  burnt  the  towns,  and  carried 
away  with  him  all  the  valuables,  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
inhabitants. 

After  this  it  appears  that  for  at  least  three  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  combined  Babylonians  and 
Susianians.  The  troubles  recommenced  by  an  attempt  of  the 
Chaldseans  of  Beth-Yakin  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Assyrian  territory,  and  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Ely- 
meean  king.  Carrying  with  them  their  gods  and  their  treas- 
ures, they  embarked  in  their  ships,  and  crossing  "the  Great 
Sea  of  the  Rising  Sun  "— i.e.,  the  Persian  Gulf— landed  on  the 
Elamitic  coast,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and  allowed 
to  take  up  their  abode.  Such  voluntary  removals  are  not  un- 
common in  the  East ; 484  and  they  constantly  give  rise  to  com- 
plaints and  reclamations,  which  not  unfrequently  terminate 
in  an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Sennacherib 
does  not  inform  us  whether  he  made  any  attempt  to  recover 
his  lost  subjects  by  diplomatic  representations  at  the  court  of 
Susa.  If  he  did,  they  were  unsuccessful ;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain redress,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  force,  and  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  into  the  Elamitic  territory.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  determined  to  make  his  invasion  by  sea. 
Their  frequent  wars  on  the  Syrian  coasts  had  by  this  time  fa- 
miliarized the  Assyrians  with  the  idea,  if  not  with  the  prac- 
tice, of  navigation ;  and  as  their  suzerainty  over  Phoenicia 
placed  at  their  disposal  a  large  body  of  skilled  shipwrights, 
and  a  number  of  the  best  sailors  in  the  world,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  resolve  to  employ  naval  as  well  as  military 
force  to  advance  their  dominion.  We  have  seen  that,  as  early 
$g  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  the    Assyrians  ventured   them- 
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selves  in  ships,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Phoenicians  of 
the  mainland,  engaged  the  vessels  of  the  Island  Tyre.48S  It  is 
probable  that  the  precedent  thus  set  was  followed  by  later 
kings,  and  that  both  Sargonand  Sennacherib  had  had  the  per- 
manent, or  occasional,  services  of  a  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean. 
But  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  such  an  employment 
of  the  navies  belonging  to  their  subjects  on  the  sea  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  and  the  transfer  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire  of  the  naval  strength  hitherto  confined 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This  thought — certainly  not  an  obvious 
one — seems  to  have  first  occurred  to  Sennacherib.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  having  a  navy  on  both  the  seas  that  washed 
his  dominions ;  and,  possessing  on  his  western  coast  only  an 
adequate  supply  of  skilled  shipwrights  and  sailors,486  he  re- 
solved on  transporting  from  his  western  to  his  eastern  shores 
such  a  body  of  Phoenicians  as  would  enable  him  to  acconrplish 
his  purpose.  The  shipwrights  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  carried 
across  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  where  they  constructed  for 
the  Assyrian  monarch  a  fleet  of  ships  like  their  own  galleys,487 
which  descended  the  river  to  its  mouth,  and  astonished  the 
populations  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  with  a  spectacle 
never  before  seen  in  those  waters.  Though  the  Chaldseans 
had  for  centuries  navigated  this  inland  sea,  and  may  have  oc- 
casionally ventured  beyond  its  limits,  yet  neither  as  sailors 
nor  as  ship-builders  was  their  skill  to  compare  with  that  of  the 
Phoenicians.  The  masts  and  sails,  the  double  tiers  of  oars, 
the  sharp  beaks  of  the  Phoenician  ships,  were  (it  is  probable) 
novelties  to  the  nations  of  these  parts,  who  saw  now,  for  the 
first  time,  a  fleet  debouche  from  the  Tigris,  with  which  their 
own  vessels  were  quite  incapable  of  contending. 

When  his  fleet  was  ready  Sennacherib  put  to  sea,  and 
crossed  in  his  Phoenician  ships  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  tract  occupied  by  the  emigrant  Chaldseans,  where  he 
landed  and  destroyed  the  newly-built  city,  captured  the  in- 
habitants, ravaged  the  neighborhood,  and  burnt  a  number  of 
Susianian  towns,  finally  re-embarking  with  his  captives — 
Chaldsean  and  Susianian — whom  he  transported  across  the 
gulf  to  the  Chaldsean  coast,  and  then  took  with  him  into 
Assyria.  This  whole  expedition  seems  to  have  taken  the 
Susianians  by  surprise.  They  had  probably  expected  an  inva- 
sion by  land,  and  had  collected  their  forces  towards  the  north- 
western frontier,  so  that  when  the  troops  of  Sennacherib 
landed  far  in  their  rear,  there  were  no  forces  in  the  neighbor* 
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hood  to  resist  them.  However,  the  departure  of  the  Assyrians 
on  an  expedition  regarded  as  extremely  perilous,  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  who  once  more  set 
up  a  native  king  in  the  person  of  Susub,488  and  collected  an 
army  with  which  they  made  ready  to  give  the  Assyrians 
battle  on  their  return.  Perhaps  they  cherished  the  hope  that 
the  fleet  which  had  tempted  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  sea 
would  be  seen  no  more,  or  expected  that,  at  the  best,  it  would 
bring  back  the  shattered  remnants  of  a  defeated  army.  If  so, 
they  were  disappointed.  The  Assyrian  troops  landed  on  their 
coast  flushed  with  success,  and  finding  the  Babylonians  in 
revolt,  proceeded  to  chastise  them;  defeated  their  forces  in  a 
great  battle;  captured  their  king,  Susub;  and  when  the 
Susianians  came,  somewhat  tardily,  to  their  succor,  attacked 
and  routed  their  army.  A  vast  number  of  prisoners,  and 
among  them  Susub  himself,  were  carried  off  by  the  victors  and 
conveyed  to  Nineveh.489 

Shortly  after  this  successful  campaign,  possibly  in  the  very 
next  year,  Sennacherib  resolved  to  break  the  power  of  Susiana 
by  a  great  expedition  directed  solely  against  that  country 
The  Susianians  had,  as  already  related,49'  been  strong  enough 
in  the  reign  of  Sargon  to  deprive  Assyria  of  a  portion  of  her 
territory;  and  Kudur-Nakhunta,491  the  Elymsean  king,  still 
held  two  cities,  Beth-Kahiri  and  Raza,  which  were  regarded 
by  Sennacherib  as  a  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  The 
first  object  of  the  war  was  the  recovery  of  these  two  towns, 
which  were  taken  without  any  difficulty  and  reattached  to  the 
Assyrian  Empire.492  Sennacherib  then  pressed  on  into  the 
heart  of  Susiana,  taking  and  destroying  thirty-four  large 
cities,  whose  names  he  mentions,  together  with  a  still  greater 
number  of  villages,  all  of  which  he  gave  to  the  flames.  Wast- 
ing and  destroying  in  this  way  he  drew  near  to  Vadakat  or 
Badaca,493  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  where  Kudur-Nak- 
hunta had  for  the  time  fixed  his  residence.  The  Elamitic 
king,  hearing  of  his  rapid  approach,  took  fright,  and,  hastily 
quitting  Badaca,  fled  away  to  a  city  called  Khidala,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  where  alone  he  could  feel  himself  in 
safety.  Sennacherib  then  advanced  to  Badaca,  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  assault;  after  which  affairs  seem  to  have 
required  his  presence  at  Nineveh,  and,  leaving  his  conquest 
incomplete,  he  returned  home  with  a  large  booty. 

A  third  campaign  in  these  parts,  the  most  important  of  all, 
followed.     Susub,  the  Chaldaean  prince  whom  Sennacherib 
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had  carried  off  to  Assyria,  in  the  year  of  his  naval  expedi- 
tion,4* escaped  from  his  confinement,  and,  returning  to  Baby- 
lon, was  once  more  hailed  as  king  by  the  inhabitants.  Aware 
of  his  inability  to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne  against  the 
will  of  the  Assyrians,  unless  he  were  assisted  by  the  arms  of  a 
powerful  ally,  he  resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  immediate 
aid  of  the  neighboring  Elamitic  monarch.  Kudur-Nakhunta, 
the  late  antagonist  of  Sennacherib,  was  dead,  having  survived 
his  disgraceful  flight  from  Badaca  only  three  months;495  and 
I  nunanminan,  his  younger  brother,  held  the  throne.  Susub, 
bent  on  contracting  an  alliance  with  this  prince,  did  not 
scruple  at  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  obtain  his  end.  He  broke 
open  the  treasury  of  the  great  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  and 
seizing  the  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  god,  sent  it  as  a 
present  to  Ummanminan,  with  an  urgent  entreaty  that  he 
would  instantly  collect  his  troops  and  march  to  his  aid.496  The 
Elamitic  monarch,  yielding  to  a  request  thus  powerfully 
backed,  and  perhaps  sufficiently  wise  to  see  that  the  interests 
of  Susiana  required  an  independent  Babylon,  set  his  troops  in 
motion  without  any  delay,  and  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  Aramaean  tribes  on 
the  middle  Euphrates,  which  Sennacherib  had  reduced  in  his 
third  year,497  revolted,  and  sent  their  forces  to  swell  the  army 
of  Susub.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Khaluli,  a  town  on  the 
lower  Tigris,  between  the  troops  of  Sennacherib  and  this 
allied  host ;  the  combat  was  long  and  bloody,  but  at  last  the 
Assyrians  conquered.  Susub  and  his  Elamitic  ally  took  to 
flight  and  made  their  escape.  Nebosumiskun,  a  son  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  and  many  other  chiefs  of  high  rank,  were 
captured.  The  army  was  completely  routed  and  broken  up.498 
Babylon  submitted,  and  was  severely  punished ;  the  fortifica- 
tions were  destroyed,  the  temples  plundered  and  burnt-  and 
the  images  of  the  gods  broken  to  pieces.  Perhaps  the  rebel 
city  now  received  for  viceroy  Regibelus  or  Mesesimordachus, 
whom  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  silent  about  Susub. 
makes  contemporary  with  the  middle  portion  of  Sennacherib's 
reign.499 

The  only  other  expedition  which  can  be  assigned,  on  im- 
portant evidence,  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  is  one  against 
Cilicia,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  Greeks.51^ 
According  to  Abydenus,  a  Greek  fleet  guarded  the  Cilician 
shore,  which  the  vessels  of  Sennacherib  engaged  and  de- 
feated.    Polyhistor  seems  to  say  that  the  Greeks  also  sutfered 
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a  defeat  by  land  in  Cilicia  itself,  after  which  Sennacherib  took 
possession  of  the  country,  and  built  Tarsus  there  on  the  model 
of  Babylon.601  The  prominence  here  given  to  Greeks  by  Greek 
writers  is  undoubtedly  remarkable,  and  it  throws  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion  over  the  whole  story.  Still,  as  the  Greek 
element  in  Cyprus  was  certainly  important  at  this  time,5'2  and 
as  the  occupation  of  Cilicia  by  the  Assyrians  may  have  ap- 
peared to  the  Cyprian  Greeks  fo  endanger  their  independence, 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  lent  some  assistance  to  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  were  a  hardy  race,  fond  of  freedom,  and 
never  very  easily  brought  into  subjection.503  The  admission 
of  a  double  defeat  makes  it  evident  that  the  tale  is  not  the  in- 
vention of  Greek  national  vanity.  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor 
probably  derive  it  from  Berosus,  who  must  also  have  made 
the  statement  that  Tarsus  was  now  founded  by  Sennacherib, 
and  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  Babylon.  The  occupation 
of  newly  conquered  countries,  by  the  establishment  in  them 
of  large  cities  in  which  foreign  colonists  were  placed  by  the 
conquerors,  was  a  practice  commenced  by  Sargon,5)4  which  his 
son  is  not  unlikely  to  have  followed.  Tarsus  was  always  re- 
garded by  the  Greeks  as  an  Assyrian  town ; 505  and  although 
they  gave  different  accounts  of  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
their  disagreement  in  this  respect  does  not  invalidate  their 
evidence  as  to  the  main  fact  itself,  which  is  intrinsically  prob- 
able. The  evidence  of  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  as  to  the 
date  of  the  foundation,  representing,  as  it  must,  the  testimony  of 
Berosus  upon  the  point,  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  we  may  accept 
it  as  a  fact,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  native  city 
of  St.  Paul  derived,  if  not  its  origin,  yet,  at  any  rate,  its  later 
splendor  and  magnificence,  from  the  antagonist  of  Heze- 
kiah.500 

That  this  Cilician  war  occurred  late  in  the  reign  of  Sen- 
nacherib, appears  to  follow  from  the  absence  of  any  account 
of  it  from  his  general  annals.507  These,  it  is  probable,  extend 
no  further  than  his  sixteenth  year,  B.C.  689,  thus  leaving  blank 
his  last  eight  years,  from  B.C.  689  to  681.  The  defeat  of  the 
Greeks,  the  occupation  of  Cilicia,  and  the  founding  of  Tarsus, 
may  well  have  fallen  into  this  interval.  To  the  same  time 
may  have  belonged  Sennacherib's  conquest  of  Edom.608 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  these  successes  of  Sennache- 
rib on  the  western  limits  of  his  empire  were  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  contemporaneous  loss  at  the  extreme  south- 
east.    The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  marks  the  year  B.C.  688  as  the 
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first  of  an  interregnum  at  Babylon  which  continues  from  that 
date  till  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  in  B.C.  680.  Interregna 
in  this  document — &v  afiaoLlevta,  as  they  are  termed — indicate 
periods  of  extreme  disturbance,  when  pretender  succeeded  to 
pretender,  or  when  the  country  was  split  up  into  a  number  of 
petty  kingdoms.  The  Assyrian  yoke,  in  either  case,  must 
have  been  rejected;  and  Babylonia  must  have  succeeded  at 
this  time  in  maintaining,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  existence,  albeit  troubled  and  precarious. 
The  fact  that  she  continued  free  so  long,  while  she  again 
succumbed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon,  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  she  owed  this  spell  of  lib- 
erty to  the  increasing  years  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who,  as 
the  infirmities  of  age  crept  upon  him,  felt  a  disinclination 
towards  distant  expeditions. 

The  military  glory  of  Sennacherib  was  thus  in  some  degree 
tarnished ;  first,  by  the  terrible  disaster  which  befell  his  host 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt;  and,  secondly,  by  his  failure  to 
maintain  the  authority  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign, 
he  had  established  over  Babylon.  Still,  notwithstanding 
these  misfortunes,  he  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  Assyria's  warrior  kings,  and  altogether  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  on  the  Assyrian  throne. 
His  victories  of  Eltekeh  and  Khaluli  seem  to  have  been  among 
the  most  important  battles  that  Assyria  ever  gained.  By  the 
one  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  by  the  other  Susiana  and  Babylon, 
were  taught  that,  even  united,  they  were  no  match  for  the 
Assyrian  hosts.  Sennacherib  thus  wholesomely  impressed  his 
most  formidable  enemies  with  the  dread  of  his  arms,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  enlarged,  in  various  directions,  the  limits  of 
his  dominions.  He  warred  in  regions  to  which  no  earlier 
Assyrian  monarch  had  ever  penetrated;  and  he  adopted 
modes  of  warfare  on  which  none  of  them  had  previously  vent- 
ured. His  defeat  of  a  Greek  fleet  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, and  his  employment  of  Phoenicians  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
show  an  enterprise  and  versatility  which  we  observe  in  few 
Orientals.  His  selection  of  Tarsus  for  the  site  of  a  great  city 
indicates  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  a  locality.509  If 
he  was  proud,  haughty,  and  self-confident,  beyond  all  former 
Assyrian  kings,510  it  would  seem  to  have  been  because  he  felt 
that  he  had  resources  within  himself — that  he  possessed  a  firm 
will,  a  bold  heart,  and  a  fertile  invention.  Most  men  would 
have  laid  aside  the  sword  and  given  themselves  wholly  to 
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peaceful  pursuits,  after  such  a  disaster  as  that  of  Pelusium. 
Sennacherib  accepted  the  judgment  as  a  warning  to  attempt 
no  further  conquests  in  those  parts,  but  did  not  allow  the 
calamity  to  reduce  him  to  inaction.  He  wisely  turned  his 
sword  against  other  enemies,  and  was  rewarded  by  important 
successes  upon  all  his  other  frontiers. 

But  if,  as  a  warrior,  Sennacherib  deserves  to  be  placed  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  as  a  builder  and  a 
patron  of  art  he  is  still  more  eminent.  The  great  palace 
which  he  raised  at  Nineveh  surpassed  in  size  and  splendor  all 
earlier  edifices,  and  was  never  excelled  in  any  respect  except 
by  one  later  building.  The  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  built 
on  the  same  platform  by  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib,  was,  it 
must  be  allowed,  more  exquisite  in  its  ornamentation;  but 
even  this  edifice  did  not  equal  the  great  work  of  Sennacherib 
in  the  number  of  its  apartments,  or  the  grandeur  of  its  dimen- 
sions. Sennacherib's  palace  covered  an  area  of  above  eight 
acres.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  grand  halls  and  smaller 
chambers,  arranged  round  at  least  three  courts  or  quadrangles. 
These  courts  were  respectively  154  feet  by  125,  124  feet  by  DO, 
and  probably  a  square  of  about  90  feet.511  Round  the  smallest 
of  the  courts  were  grouped  apartments  of  no  great  size,  which, 
it  may  be  suspected,  belonged  to  the  seraglio  of  the  king. 
The  seraglio  seems  to  have  been  reached  through  a  single  nar- 
row passage, 512  leading  out  of  a  long  gallery — 218  feet  by  25 513 
— which  was  approached  only  through  two  other  passages, 
one  leading  from  each  of  the  two  main  courts.  The  principal 
halls  were  immediately  within  the  two  chief  entrances — one 
on  the  north-east,  the  other  on  the  opposite  or  south-west 
front  of  the  palace.  Neither  of  these  two  rooms  has  been 
completely  explored ;  but  the  one  appears  to  have  been  more 
than  150  and  the  other514  was  probably  180  feet  in  length, 
while  the  width  of  each  was  a  little  more  than  40  feet. 
Besides  these  two  great  halls  and  the  grand  gallery  already 
described,  the  palace  contained  about  twenty  rooms  of  a 
considerable  size,  and  at  least  forty  or  fifty  smaller  chambers, 
mostly  square,  or  nearly  so,  opening  out  of  some  hall  or  large 
apartment.  The  actual  number  of  the  rooms  explored  is 
about  sixty ; 515  but  as  in  many  parts  the  examination  of  the 
building  is  still  incomplete,  we  may  fairly  conjecture  that  the 
entire  number  was  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty. 

The  palace  of  Sennacherib  preserved  all  the  main  features  of 
Assyrian  architecture.     It  was  elevated  on  a  platform,  eighty 
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or  ninety  feet  above  the  plain,  artificially  constructed,  and 
covered  with  a  pavement  of  bricks.  It  had  probably  three 
grand  facades — one  on  the  north-east,  where  it  was  ordinarily 
approached  from  the  town,516  and  the  two  others  on  the  south- 
east and  the  south-west,  where  it  was  carried  nearly  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  and  overhung  the  two  streams  of  the 
Khosr-su  and  the  Tigris.  Its  principal  apartment  was  that 
which  was  first  entered  by  the  visitor.  All  the  walls  ran  in 
straight  lines,  and  all  the  angles  of  the  rooms  and  passages 
were  right  angles.  There  were  more  passages  in  the  building 
than  usual ; 517  but  still  the  apartments  very  frequently  opened 
into  one  another ;  and  almost  one-half  of  the  rooms  were  pas- 
sage-rooms. The  doorways  were  mostly  placed  without  any 
regard  to  regularity,  seldom  opposite  one  another,  and  gener- 
ally towards  the  corners  of  the  apartments.  There  was  the 
curious  feature,  common  in  Assyrian  edifices,  of  a  room  being 
entered  from  a  court,  or  from  another  room,  by  two  or  three 
doorways,518  which  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
rank  of  the  person  determined  the  door  by  which  he  might 
enter.  Squared  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  rooms  were  com- 
mon. The  thickness  of  the  walls  was  great.  The  apartments, 
though  wider  than  in  other  palaces,  were  still  narrow  for  their 
length,  never  much  exceeding  forty  feet;  while  the  courts 
were  much  better  proportioned. 

It  was  in  the  size  and  the  number  of  his  rooms,  in  his  use  of 
passages,  and  in  certain  features  of  his  ornamentation,  that 
Sennacherib  chiefly  differed  from  former  builders.  He  in- 
creased the  width  of  the  principal  state  apartments  by  one- 
third,  which  seems  to  imply  the  employment  of  some  new 
mode  or  material  for  roofing.519  In  their  length  he  made  less 
alteration,  pnly  advancing  from  150  to  180  feet,  evidently 
because  he  aimed,  not  merely  at  increasing  the  size  of  his 
rooms,  but  at  improving  their  proportions.  In  one  instance 
alone— that  of  a  gallery  or  passage-room,  leading  (apparently) 
from  the  more  public  part  of  the  palace  to  the  hareem  or  pri- 
vate apartments— did  he  exceed  this  length,  uniting  the  two 
portions  of  the  palace  by  a  noble  corridor,  218  feet  long  by  25 
feet  wide.  Into  this  corridor  he  brought  passages  from  the  two 
public  courts,  which  he  also  united  together  by  a  third  passage, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  communication  between  the  various 
blocks  of  buildings  which  composed  his  vast  palatial  edifice. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Sennacherib's  ornamen- 
tation is  its  strong  and  marked  realism.     It  was  under  Senna- 
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cherib  that  the  practice  first  obtained  of  completing  each 
scene  by  a  background,520  such  as  actually  existed  as  the  time 
and  place  of  its  occurrence.  Mountains,  rocks,  trees,  roads, 
rivers,  lakes,  were  regularly  portrayed,  an  attempt  boing  made 
to  represent  the  locality,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  trutnmliy 
as  the  artist's  skill  and  the  character  of  his  material  rendered 
possible.  Nor  was  this  endeavor  limited  to  the  broad  and  gen- 
eral features  of  the  scene  only.  The  wish  evidently  was  to 
include  all  the  little  accessories  which  the  observant  eye  of  an 
artist  might  have  noted  if  he  had  made  his  drawing  with  the 
scene  before  him.  The  species  of  trees  is  distinguished  in 
Sennacherib's  bas-reliefs;  gardens,  fields,  ponds,  reeds,  are 
carefully  represented ;  wild  animals  are  introduced,  as  stags, 
boars,  and  antelopes ;  birds  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  or  stand  over 
their  nests  feeding  the  young  who  stretch  up  to  them ;  fish  dis- 
port themselves  in  the  waters ;  fishermen  ply  their  craft ;  boat- 
men and  agricultural  laborers  pursue  their  avocations ;  the 
scene  is,  as  it  were,  photographed,  with  all  its  features— the 
least  and  the  most  important— equally  marked,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  selection,  or  any  effort  after  artistic  unity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  realism  Sennacherib  chooses  for  artistic 
representation  scenes  of  a  commonplace  and  every-clay  char- 
acter. The  trains  of  attendants  who  daily  enter  his  palace 
with  game  and  locusts  for  his  dinner,  and  cakes  and  fruit  for 
his  dessert,  appear  on  the  walls  of  his  passages,521  exactly  as 
they  walked  through  his  courts,  bearing  the  delicacies  in  which 
he  delighted.  Elsewhere  he  puts  before  us  the  entire  process 
of  carving  and  transporting  a  colossal  bull,  from  the  first  re- 
moval of  the  huge  stone  in  its  rough  state  from  the  quarry,  to  its 
final  elevation  on  a  palace  mound  as  part  of  the  great  gate- way 
of  a  royal  residence.  We  see  the  trackers  dragging  the  rough 
block,  supported  on  a  low  flat-bottomed  boat,  along  the  course 
of  a  river,  disposed  in  gangs,  and  working  under  taskmasters 
who  use  their  rods  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  The  whole 
scene  must  be  represented,  and  so  the  trackers  are  all  there,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  costumed  according  to  their 
nations,  and  each  delineated  with  as  much  care  as  it  he  were 
not  the  exact  image  of  ninety -nine  others.  We  then  observe 
the  block  transferred  to  land,  and  carved  into  the  rough  sem- 
blance of  a  bull,  in  which  form  it  is  placed  on  a  rude  sledge 
and  conveyed  along  level  ground  by  gangs  of  laborers,  ar 
ranged  nearly  as  before,  to  the  foot  of  the  mound  at  whose  top 
it  has  to  be  placed.    The  construction  of  the  mound  is  most 
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elaborately  represented.  Brickmakers  are  seen  moulding  the 
bricks  at  its  base,  while  workmen,  with  baskets  at  their  backs, 

full  of  earth,  bricks,  stones,  or  rubbish,  toil  up  the  ascent— for 
the  mound  is  already  half  raised — and  empty  their  burdens 
out  upon  the  summit.  The  bull,  still  lying  on  its  sledge,  is 
thru  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  top  by  four  gangs  of 
laborers,  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  attendants. 
After  this  the  carving  is  completed,  and  the  colossus,  having 
been  raised  into  an  upright  position,  is  conveyed  along  the 
surface  of  the  platform  to  the  exact  site  which  it  is  to  occupy.522 
This  portion  of  the  operation  has  been  represented  in  one  of 
the  illustrations  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume.523  From  the 
representation  there  given  the  reader  may  form  a  notion  of  the 
minuteness  and  elaboration  of  this  entire  series  of  bas-reliefs. 

Eesides  constructing  this  new  palace  at  Nineveh,  Sennacherib 
seems  also  to  have  restored  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings 
at  the  same  place,524  a  building  which  wTill  probably  be  found 
whenever  the  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus  is  submitted  to  careful 
examination.  He  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  channel  by  an  em- 
bankment of  bricks.5*25  He  constructed  a  number  of  canals  or 
aqueducts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  good  water  to  the  capi- 
tal.888 He  improved  the  defences  of  Nineveh,  erecting  towers 
of  a  vast  size  at  some  of  the  gates.527  And,  finally,  he  built  a 
temple  to  the  god  Nergal  at  Tarbisi  (now  Sherif  Khan),  about 
three  miles  from  Ninevei  up  the  Tigris. 

In  the  construction  of  these  great  works  he  mad'  m  chi^ffr-, 
of  the  forced  labor  with  which  his  triumphant  expeditions  into 
foreign  countries  had  so  abundantly  supplied  him.  Chalda?ans, 
Aramaeans,  Armenians,  Cilicians,528  and  probably  also  Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians,  Elamites,  and  Jews,  were  employed  by 
thousands  in  the  formation  of  the  vast  mounds,  in  the  trans- 
port and  elevation  of  the  colossal  bulls,  in  the  moulding  of  the 
bricks,  and  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  the  various  ediiices,  in 
the  excavation  of  the  canals,  and  the  construction  of  the  em- 
bankments. They  wrought  in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  cos- 
tume peculiar  to  it,529  which  probably  marked  its  nation. 
Over  each  was  placed  a  number  of  taskmasters,  armed  with 
staves,  who  urged  on  the  work  with  blows,53'  and  severely 
punished  any  neglect  or  remissness.  Assyrian  foremen  had 
the  general  direction  of  the  works,  and  were  entrusted  with 
all  such  portions  as  required  skill  or  judgment.531  The  forced 
laborers  often  worked  in  fetters,  which  were  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  a  bar  fastened  to  the  waist,  while  sometimes  they 
30 
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consisted  merely  of  shackles  round  the  ankles.  The  king  him- 
self often  witnessed  the  labors,  standing  in  his  chariot,  which 
on  these  occasions  was  drawn  by  some  of  his  attendants.552 

The  Assyrian  monuments  throw  but  little  light  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  assassination  of  Sennacherib; 
and  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture  the  causes  of  so  strange  an 
event.  Our  various  sources  of  information  make  it  clear  that 
he  had  a  large  family  of  sons.  The  eldest  of  them,  Asshur- 
inadi-su,  had  been  entrusted  by  Sennacherib  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon,533  and  might  reasonably  have  expected  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Assyria ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  died  before  his  father,  either  by  a  natural  death,  or  by  vio- 
lence, during  one  of  the  many  Babylonian  revolts.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  Sennacherib  had  a  second  son,  of  whose  name 
Nergal  was  the  first  element;534  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had 
three  others,  Adrammelech  (or  ArdumuzanesV35  Sharezer,  and 
Esar-haddon.  Perhaps,  upon  the  death  of  Asshur-inadi-su, 
disputes  arose  about  the  succession.  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer,  anxious  to  obtain  the  throne  for  themselves,  plotted 
against  the  life  of  their  father,  and  having  slain  him  in  a  tem- 
ple as  he  was  worshipping,536  proceeded  further  to  remove  their 
brother  Nergilus,  who  claimed  the  crown  and  wore  it  for  a 
brief  space  after  Sennacherib's  death.537  Having  murdered 
him,  they  expected  to  obtain  the  throne  without  further  diffi- 
culty; but  Esar-haddon,  who  at  the  time  commanded  the 
army  which  watched  the  Armenian  frontier,  now  came  for- 
ward, assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  prepared  to  march  upon 
Nineveh.  It  was  winter,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
precluded  immediate  movement.  For  some  months  probably 
the  two  assassins  were  recognized  as  monarchs  at  the  capital, 
while  the  northern  army  regarded  Esar-haddon  as  the  rightful 
successor  of  his  father.  Thus  died  the  great  Sennacherib,  a 
victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  sons. 

It  was  a  sad  end  to  a  reign  which,  on  the  whole,  had  been  so 
glorious ;  and  it  was  a  sign  that  the  empire  was  now  verging 
on  that  decline  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  all  kingdoms, 
and  indeed  all  things  sublunary.  Against  plots  from  without, 
arising  from  the  ambition  of  subjects  who  see,  or  think  th<\v 
see,  at  any  particular  juncture,  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the 
great  prize  of  supreme  dominion,  it  is  impossible,  even,  in  the 
most  vigorous  empire,  to  provide  any  complete  security.  But 
during  the  period  of  vigor,  harmony  exists  within  the  palace, 
and  confidence  in  each  other  inspires  and  unites  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  royal  house.  When  discord  has  once  entered  in- 
side the  gates,  when  the  family  no  longer  holds  together,  when 
suspicion  and  jealousy  have  replaced  the  trust  and  affection 
of  a  happier  time,  the  empire  has  passed  into  the  declining 
stage,  and  has  already  begun  the  descent  which  conducts,  by 
quick  or  slow  degrees,  to  destruction.  The  murder  of  Senna- 
cherib, if  it  was,  as  perhaps  it  was,  a  judgment  on  the  individ- 
ual,558 was,  at  least  equally,  a  judgment  on  the  nation.  When, 
in  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  palace  becomes  the  scene  of  the 
worst  crimes,  the  doom  of  the  kingdom  is  sealed — it  totters  to 
its  fall — and  requires  but  a  touch  from  without  to  collapse  into 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

Esar-haddon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib,  is  proved 
by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria 
in  B.C.  681 — the  year  immediately  previous  to  that  which  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  makes  his  first  year  in  Babylon,539  viz.,  B.C. 
680.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sarda- 
napalus,  in  B.C.  668,  and  thus  held  the  crown  no  more  than 
thirteen  years.  Esar-haddon's  inscriptions  show  that  he  was 
engaged  for  some  time  after  his  accession  in  a  war  with  his 
half-brothers,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  dis- 
puted his  right  to  the  crown.540  Esar-haddon  marched  from 
the  Armenian  frontier,  where  (as  already  observed)  he  was 
stationed  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  against  this  army, 
defeated  it  in  the  country  of  Khanirabbat  (north-west  of  Nine- 
veh), and  proceeding  to  the  capital,  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged king.  According  to  Abydenus,  Adrammelech  fell  in 
the  battle ; 541  but  better  authorities  state  that  both  he  and  his 
brother,  Sharezer,  escaped  into  Armenia,542  where  they  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  reigning  monarch,  who  gave  them  lands, 
which  long  continued  in  the  possession  of  their  posterity.543 

The  chief  record  which  we  possess  of  Esar-haddon  is  a  cylin- 
der inscription,  existing  in  duplicate,544  which  describes  about 
nine  campaigns,  and  may  probably  have  been  composed  in  or 
about  his  tenth  year.  A  memorial  which  he  set  up  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  a  cylinder  of  his  son's,  add 
some  important  information  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign.545  One  or  two  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  connect 
him  with  the  history  of  the  Jews.546  And  Abydenus,  besides 
the  passage  already  quoted,  has  an  allusion  to  some  of  his 
foreign  conquests.547  Such  are  the  chief  materials  from  which 
the  modern  inquirer  has  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  this 
great  king.548 
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It  appears  that  the  first  expedition  of  Esar-haddon  was  into 
Phoenicia.549  Abdi-Milkut  king  of  Sidon,  and  Sandu-arra  king 
of  the  adjoining  part  of  Lebanon,  had  formed  an  alliance  and 
revolted  from  the  Assyrians,  probably  during  the  troubles 
which  ensued  on  Sennacherib's  death.  Esar-haddon  attacked 
Sidon  first,  and  soon  took  the  city ;  but  Abdi-Milkut  made  his 
escape  to  an  island — Aradus  or  Cyprus — where,  perhaps,  he 
thought  himself  secure.  Esar-haddon,  however,  determined 
on  pursuit.  He  traversed  the  sea  ' '  like  a  fish, "  55°  and  made 
Abdi-Milkut 551  prisoner ;  after  which  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Sandu-arra,  attacked  him  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  nammtains, 
defeated  his  troops,  and  possessed  himself  of  his  person.  The 
rebellion  of  the  two  captive  kings  was  punished  by  their  exe 
cution ;  the  walls  of  Sidon  were  destroyed ;  its  inhabitants,  and 
those  of  the  whole  tract  of  coast  in  the  neighborhood,  were 
carried  off  into  Assyria,  and  thence  scattered  among  the  prov- 
inces; a  new  town  was  built,  which  was  named  after  Esar- 
haddon,  and  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  Sidon  as  the 
chief  city  of  these  parts ;  and  colonists  were  brought  from 
Chaldaea  and  Susiana  to  occupy  the  new  capital  and  the  ad- 
joining  region.  An  Assyrian  governor  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  conquered  province.552 

Esar-haddon's  next  campaign  seems  to  have  been  in  Arme- 
nia. He  took  a  city  called  Arza  *  *,  which,  he  says,  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Muzr,553  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  mountain  animals,  placing  the  former 
in  a  position  "  beyond  the  eastern  gate  of  Nineveh."  At  the 
same  time  he  received  the  submission  of  Tiuspa  the  Cimme- 
rian.554 

His  third  campaign  was  in  Cilicia  and  the  adjoining  regions. 
The  Cilicians,  whom  Sennacherib  had  so  recently  subdued,553 
re-asserted  their  independence  at  his  death,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Tibareni,  or  people  of  Tubal,  who  possessed  the 
high  mountain  tract  about  the  junction  of  Amanus  and  Tau- 
rus. Esar-haddon  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Cilicians,  and  then 
invaded  the  mountain  region,  where  he  took  twenty-ons  towns 
and  a  larger  number  of  villages,  all  of  which  he  plundered  and 
burnt.  The  inhabitants  he  carried  away  captive,  as  u?ur  \ 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  hold  the  ravaged  districts  by  means 
of  new  cities  or  fresh  colonists.556 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  one  or  two  petty  wars  in 
the  north-west  and  the  north-east  f*  after  which  Esar-haddon, 
probably  about  bis  sixth   year,  B.C.  675,  mam-  ,-in  exgecUtWfl 
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into  Chaldaea.  It  appears  that  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan, 
Nebo-zirzi-sidi 858  by  name,  had  re-established  himself  on  the 
Chaldsean  coast,  by  the  help  of  the  Susianians;  while  his 
brother,  Nahid-Marduk,  had  thought  it  more  prudent  to  court 
the  favor  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarch,  and  had  quitted  his 
refuge  in  Susiana  to  present  himself  before  Esar-haddon's  foot- 
stool at  Nineveh.  This  judicious  step  had  all  the  success  that 
he  could  have  expected  or  desired.  Esar-haddon,  having  com 
quered  the  ill-judging  Nebo-zirzi-sidi,  made  over  to  the  more 
clear-sighted  Nahid-Marduk  the  Avhole  of  the  maritime  region 
that  had  been  ruled  by  his  brother.  At  the  same  time  the 
Assyrian  monarch  deposed  a  Chaldaean  prince  who  had  estab- 
lished his  authority  over  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Babylon,  and  set  up  another  in  his  place,559  thus  pursuing  the 
same  system  of  division  in  Babylonia  which  we  shall  hereafter 
find  that  he  pursued  in  Egypt.560 

Esar-haddon  after  this  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Edom. 
He  there  took  a  city  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  country 
— a  city  previously,  he  tells  us,  taken  by  his  father561 — and 
transported  the  inhabitants  into  Assyria,  at  the  same  time 
carrying  off  certain  images  of  the  Edomite  gods.  Hereupon 
the  king,  who  was  named  Hazael,  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh, 
to  make  submission  and  offer  presents,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  supplicated  Esar-haddon  to  restore  his  gods  and  allow  them 
to  be  conveyed  back  to  their  own  proper  country.562  Esar- 
haddon  granted  the  request,  and  restored  the  images  to  the 
envoy ;  but  as  a  compensation  for  this  boon,  he  demanded  an 
increase  of  the  annual  tribute,  which  was  augmented  in  con- 
sequence by  sixty-five  camels.  He  also  nominated  to  the  Edo 
mite  throne,  either  in  succession  or  in  joint  sovereignty,  a  fe 
male  named  Tabua,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  his 
own  palace.553 

The  expedition  next  mentioned  on  Esar-haddon's  principal 
cylinder  is  one  presenting  some  difficulty.  The  scene  of  it  is  a 
country  called  Bazu,  which  is  said  to  be  "remote,  on  the  ex- 
treme confines  of  the  earth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert/' 5C1 
It  was  reached  by  traversing  a  hundred  and  forty  fa  rsakhs 
(490  miles)  of  sandy  desert,  then  twenty  farsakhs  (70  miles)  of 
fertile  land,  and  beyond  that  a  stony  region.565  None  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  down  to  the  time  of  Esar-haddon,  had  ever 
penetrated  so  far.  Bazu  lay  beyond  Khazu,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  stony  tract,  and  Bazu  had  for  its  chief  town  a  city 
called  Yedih,  which  was  under  the  rule  of  a  king  named  Laile, 
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It  is  thought,  from  the  combination  of  these  names,566  and  from 
the  general  description  of  the  region — of  its  remoteness  and  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  reached — that  it  was  probably  the 
district  of  Arabia  beyond  Ned  j  if  whicn  lies  along  the  Jebel 
Shammer,  and  corresponds  closely  with  the  modern  Arab 
kingdom  of  Hira.  Esar-haddon  boasts  that  he  marched  into 
the  middle  of  the  territory,  that  he  slew  eight  of  its  sovereigns, 
and  carried  into  Assyria  their  gods,  their  treasures,  and  their 
subjects ;  and  that,  though  Laile  escaped  him,  he  too  lost  his 
gods,  which  were  seized  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh.  Then 
Laile,  like  the  Idumsean  monarch  above  mentioned,  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  humble  himself.  He  went  in  person  to  the  Assyrian 
capital,  prostrated  himself  before  the  royal  footstool,  and  en- 
treated for  the  restoration  of  his  gods;  which  Esar-haddon 
consented  to  give  back,  but  solely  on  the  condition  that  Laile 
became  thenceforth  one  of  his  tributaries.507 

If  this  expedition  was  really  carried  into  the  quarter  here 
supposed,  Esar-haddon  performed  a  feat  never  paralleled  in 
history,  excepting  by  Augustus  568  and  Nushirvan.509  He  led 
an  army  across  the  deserts  which  everywhere  guard  Arabia 
on  the  land  side,  and  penetrated  to  the  more  fertile  tracts  be- 
yond them,  a  region  of  settled  inhabitants  and  of  cities.  He 
there  took  and  spoiled  several  towns ;  and  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  without  suffering  disaster.  Considering  the 
physical  perils  of  the  desert  itself,  and  the  warlike  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  whom  no  conqueror  has  ever  really  sub- 
dued, this  was  a  most  remarkable  success.  The  dangers  of 
the  simoom  may  have  been  exaggerated,  and  the  total  aridity 
of  the  northern  region  may  have  been  overstated  by  many 
writers ; 5T0  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  water  and  provisions 
for  a  large  army,  and  the  peril  of  a  plunge  into  the  wilderness 
with  a  small  one,  can  scarcely  be  stated  in  too  strong  terms, 
and  have  proved  sufficient  to  deter  most  Eastern  conquerors 
from  $ven  the  thoughts  of  an  Arabian  expedition.  Alexander 
would,  perhaps,  had  he  lived,  have  attempted  an  invasion  from 
the  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; 5T1  and  Trajan  actually  succeeded 
in  bringing  under  the  Roman  yoke  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
country-  —the  district  between  Damascus  and  the  Ked  Sea ;  but 
Arabia  has  been  deeply  penetrated  thrice  only  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  and  Esar-haddon  is  the  sole  monarch  who  ever 
ventured  to  conduct  in  person  such  an  attack. 

From  the  arid  regions  of  the  great  peninsula  Esar-haddon 
proceeded,  probably  in  another  year,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
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marsh-country  on  the  Euphrates,  where  the  Aramaean  tribe  of 
the  Gamhulu  67a  had  their  habitations,  dwelling  (he  tells  us) 
"  like  fish,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  "57:] — doubtless  much  after 
tlu1  lashi.  »n  of  the  modern  Khuzeyl  and  Affej  Arabs,574  the  latter 
of  whom  Inhabit  nearly  the  sarne  tract.  The  sheikh  of  this 
tribe  had  revolted;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  he 
submitted  himself,  bringing  in  person  the  arrears  of  his  tribute 
anu  a  present  of  buffaloes  ( 0,575  whereby  he  sought  to  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  his  suzerain.  Esar-haddon  states  that  he  forgave 
him ;  that  he  strengthened  his  capital  with  fresh  works,  placed 
a  garrison  in  it,  and  made  it  a  stronghold  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritory against  the  attacks  of  the  Susianians. 

The  last  expedition  mentioned  on  the  cylinder,  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  king  in  person,  was  against 
the  country  of  Bikni,  or  Bikan,  one  of  the  more  remote  regions 
of  Media — perhaps  Azerbijan.576  No  Assyrian  monarch  before 
Esar-haddon  had  ever  invaded  this  region.  It  was  under  the 
government  of  a  number  of  chiefs — the  Arian  character  of 
whose  names  is  unmistakable 577 — each  of  whom  ruled  over  his 
own  town  and  the  adjacent  district.  Esar-haddon  seized  two  of 
the  chiefs  and  carried  them  off  to  Assyria,  whereupon  several 
others  made  their  submission,  consenting  to  pay  a  tribute  and 
to  divide  their  authority  with  Assyrian  officers.578 

It  is  probable  that  these  various  expeditions  occupied  Esar- 
haddon  from  B.C.  681,  the  year  of  his  accession,  to  B.C.  671, 
when  it  is  likely  that  they  were  recorded  on  the  existing 
cylinder.  The  expeditions  are  ten  in  number,  directed  against 
countries  remote  from  one  another ;  and  each  may  well  have 
occupied  an  entire  year.  There  would  thus  remain  only  thrae 
more  years  of  the  king's  reign,  after  the  termination  of  the  chief 
native  record,  during  which  his  history  has  to  be  learnt  from 
other  sources.  Into  this  space  falls,  almost  certainly,  the 
greatest  of  Esar-haddons  exploits — the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  and, 
probably,  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  his  reign— the 
punishment  and  pardon  of  Manasseh.  With  the  consideration 
of  these  two  events  the  military  history  of  his  reign  will 
terminate. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Esar-haddon,  though  concealed 
from  Herodotus,  and  not  known  even  to  Diodorus,  was  no  secret 
to  the  more  learned  Greeks,  who  probably  found  an  account 
of  the  expedition  in  the  great  work  of  Berosus.579  All  that  we 
know  of  its  circumstances  is  derived  from  an  imperfect  tran- 
script of  the  Nalir-el-Kelb  tablet,  and  a  short  notice  in  the 
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annals  of  Esar-haddon's  son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani-pal, 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  former  doings 
of  his  father  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  render  intelligible  the  state 
of  affairs  when  he  himself  invades  the  country.  According  to 
these  notices,  it  would  appear  that  Esar-haddon,  having  entered 
Egypt  with  a  large  army,  probably  in  B.C.  670,  gained  a  great 
battle  over  the  forces  of  Tirhakah  in  the  lower  country,  and 
took  Memphis,  the  city  where  the  Ethiopian  held  his  court, 
after  which  he  proceeded  southwards,  and  conquered  the  whole 
of  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Theban 
district.  Thebes  itself  was  taken ; 58°  and  TirhaFiah  retreated 
into  Ethiopia.  Esar-haddon  thus  became  mascer  of  all  Egypt, 
at  least  as  far  as  Thebes  or  Diospolis,  the  No  or  No-Amonof 
Scripture.581  He  then  broke  up  the  country  iwto  twenty  govern- 
ments, appointing  in  each  town  a  ruler  who  bore  the  title  of 
king,  but  placing  all  the  others  to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
authority  of  the  prince  who  reigned  ax  Memphis.  This  was 
Keco,  the  father  of  Psammetichus  (Psamatik  I.)— a  native 
Egyptian  of  whom  we  have  some  mention  both  in  Herodotus  ^ 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho.d83  The  remaining  rulers 
were  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  native  Egyptians ;  though  in 
two  or  three  instances  the  governments  appear  to  have  been 
committed  to  Assyrian  officers. 5b4  Esar-haddon,  having  made 
these  arrangements,  and  having  set  up  his  tablet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  side  by  side  with  that  of  Barneses  II., 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  proceeded  to  introduce 
sphinxes  into  the  ornamentation  of  his  palaces,585  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  attached  to  his  former  titles  an  additional  clause, 
in  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  "king  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  conqueror  of  Ethiopia."  586 

The  revolt  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  may  have  happened 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  was 
not  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  "  captains  of  the 
host  of  the  king  of  Assyria  "  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
Manasseh's  subjection ;  and,  proceeding  into  Judeea,  they  "  took 
him,  and  bound  him  with  chains,  and  carried  him  to  Baby- 
lon," 587  where  Esar-haddon  had  built  himself  a  palace,  and  often 
held  his  court.588  The  Great  King  at  first  treated  his  prisoner 
severely;  and  the  "  affliction  "  which  he  thus  suffered  is  said  to 
iftave  broken  his  pride  and  caused  him  to  humble  himself  before 
God,589  and  to  repent  of  all  the  cruelties  and  idolatries  which 
had  brought  this  judgment  vp°n    mni-     Then  God  "was  en- 
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treated  of  him,  and  heard  his  supplication,  and  brought  him 
back  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom."590  The  crime  of 
defection  was  overlooked  by  the  Assyrian  monarch ; 691  Manas- 
seh  was  pardoned,  and  sent  back  to  Jerusalem;  where  he  was 
allowed  to  resume  the  reins  of  government,  but  on  the  con- 
dition, if  we  may  judge  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  Assyrians 
in  such  cases,  of  paying  an  increased  tribute.592 

It  may  have  been  in  connection  with  this  restoration  of 
Maiiasseh  to  his  throne — an  act  of  doubtful  policy  from  an 
Assyrian  point  of  view — that  Esar-haddon  determined  on  a 
project  by  which  the  hold  of  Assyria  upon  Palestine  was  con- 
siderably strengthened.  Sargon,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served,593 when  he  removed  the  Israelites  from  Samaria,  sup- 
plied their  place  by  colonists  from  Babylon,  Cutha,  Sippara, 
Ava,  Hamath,594  and  Arabia;595  thus  planting  a  foreign  gar- 
rison in  the  region  which  would  be  likely  to  preserve  its  fidelity. 
Ksar-haddon  resolved  to  strengthen  this  element.  He  gathered 
men596  from  Babylon,  Orchoe,  Susa,  Elymais,  Persia,  and  other 
neighboring  regions,  and  entrusting  them  to  an  officer  of  high 
rank — "the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  " — had  them  conveyed 
to  Palestine  and  settled  over  the  whole  country,  which  until  this 
time  must  have  been  somewhat  thinly  peopled.597  The  restora- 
tion of  Manasseh,  and  the  augmentation  of  this  foreign  element 
in  Palestine,  are  thus  portions,  but  counterbalancing  portions, 
of  one  scheme — a  scheme,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  the 
pacification  of  the  empire  by  whatever  means,  gentle  or  severe, 
seemed  best  calculated  to  effect  the  purpose. 

The  last  years  of  Esar-haddon  were,  to  some  extent,  clouded 
with  disaster.  He  appears  to  have  fallen  ill  in  B.C.  669;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  once  produced  revolution  in  Egypt. 
Tirhakah  issued  from  his  Ethiopian  fastnesses,  descended  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  expelled  the  kings  set  up  by  Esar-haddon, 
and  re-established  his  authority  over  the  whole  country.  Esar- 
haddon,  unable  to  take  the  field,  resolved  to  resign  the  cares  of 
the  empire  to  his  eldest  son,  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  to  retire  into 
a  secondary  position.  Relinquishing  the  crown  of  Assyria,  and 
retaining  that  of  Babylon  only,  he  had  Asshur-bani-pal  pro- 
claimed king  of  Assyria,  and  retired  to  the  southern  capital. 
There  he  appears  to  have  died  in  B.C.  668,  or  early  in  B.C.  667, 
leaving  Asshur-bani-pal  sole  sovereign  of  the  entire  empire. 

Of  the  architecture  of  Esar-haddon,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  generally  in  his  time,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  positively. 
Though  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
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constructors  of  great  works  that  Assyria  produced,  having 
erected  during  the  short  period  over  which  his  reign  extended 
no  fewer  than  four  palaces  and  above  thirty  temples,598  yet  it 
happens  unfortunately  that  we  are  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to 
pronounce  a  decisive  judgment  either  on  the  plan  of  his  build- 
ings or  on  the  merits  of  their  ornamentation.  Of  his  three 
great  palaces,  which  were  situated  at  Babylon,  Calah,  and  Nin- 
eveh, one  only — that  at  Calah  or  Nimrud — has  been  to  any 
large  extent  explored.  Even  in  this  case  the  exploration  was 
far  from  complete,  and  the  ground-plan  of  his  palace  is  still 
very  defective.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  palace  itself 
had  never  been  finished ;  5"  its  ornamentation  had  scarcely 
been  begun ;  and  the  little  of  this  that  was  original  had  been 
so  damaged  by  a  furious  conflagration,  that  it  perished  almost 
at  the  moment  of  discovery.600  We  are  thus  reduced  to  judge 
of  the  sculptures  of  Esar-haddon  by  the  reports  of  those  who 
saw  them  ere  they  fell  to  pieces,  and  by  one  or  two  drawings, 
while  we  have  to  form  our  conception  of  his  buildings  from  a 
half -explored  fragment  of  a  half -finished  palace,  which  was 
moreover  destroyed  by  fire  before  completion. 

The  palace  of  Esar-haddon  at  Calah  was  built  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Nimrud  mound,  abutting  towards  the 
west  on  the  Tigris,  and  towards  the  south  on  the  valley  formed 
by  the  Shor-Derreh  torrent.  It  faced  northwards,  and  was  en- 
tered on  this  side  from  the  open  space  of  the  platform,  through 
a  portal  guarded  by  two  winged  bulls  of  the  ordinary  charac- 
ter. The  visitor  on  entering  found  himself  in  a  large  court, 
280  feet  by  100, 6)1  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  a  mere  wall, 
but  on  the  other  three  sides  surrounded  by  buildings.  The 
main  building  was  opposite  to  him,  and  was  entered  from  the 
court  by  two  portals,  one  directly  facing  the  great  northern 
gate  of  the  court,  and  the  other  a  little  to  the  left  hand,  the 
former  guarded  by  colossal  bulls,  the  latter  merely  reveted  with 
slabs.  These  portals  both  led  into  the  same  room— the  room 
already  described  in  an  earlier  page  of  this  work  "v> — which 
was  designed  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  of  all  the  Assyrian 
apartments,  but  was  so  broken  up  through  the  inability  of  the 
architect  to  roof  in  a  wide  space  without  abundant  support, 
that,  practically,  it  formed  rather  a  suite  of  four  moderate- 
sized  chambers  than  a  single  grand  hall.  The  plan  of  this 
apartment  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Plate  XLIIL,  Fig.  2. 
Viewsd  as  i  Bingle  apartment,  the  room  was  1J55  feet  in 
length  by   63   feci    in  width,  and  thus   contained  an  area  of 
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10,230  square  feed,  a  space  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  Dial 
covered  by  the  greatest  of  the  halls  of  Sennacherib,  which  was 
7200  feet.  Viewed  as  a  suite  of  chambers,  the  rooms  may  be 
described  as  two  long  and  narrow  halls  running  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  communicating  by  a  grand  doorway  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  two  smaller  chambers  placed  at  the  two  ends,  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  principal  ones.  The  small  chambers 
were  62  feet  long,  and  respectively  19  feet  and  23  feet  wide;  the 
larger  ones  were  110  feet  long,  with  a  width  respectively  of  20 
feet  and  28  feet.603  The  inner  of  the  two  long  parallel  cham- 
bers communicated  by  a  grand  doorway,  guarded  by  sphinxes 
and  colossal  lions,  either  with  a  small  court  or  with  a  large 
chamber  extending  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  mound ;  and 
the  two  end  rooms  communicated  with  smaller  apartments  in 
the  same  direction.601  The  buildings  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  great  court  seem  to  have  been  entirely  separate  from  those 
at  its  southern  end :  to  the  left  they  were  wholly  unexamined ; 
on  the  right  some  explorations  were  conducted  which  gave  the 
usual  result  of  several  long  narrow  apartments,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  passages.  The  extent  of  the  palace  westward, 
southward,  and  eastward  is  uncertain :  eastward  it  was  unex- 
plored ;  southward  and  westward  the  mound  had  been  eaten 
into  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Shor-Derreh  torrent.605 

The  walls  of  Esar-haddon's  palace  were  composed,  in  the 
usual  way,  of  sun-dried  bricks,  reveted  with  slabs  of  alabaster. 
Instead,  however,  of  quarrying  fresh  alabaster  slabs  for  the 
purpose,  the  king  preferred  to  make  use  of  those  which  were 
already  on  the  summit  of  the  mound,  covering  the  walls  of  the 
north-western  and  central  palaces,  which,  no  doubt,  had  fallen 
into  decay.  His  workmen  tore  down  these  sculptured  monu- 
ments from  their  original  position,  and  transferring  them  to 
the  site  of  the  new  palace,  arranged  them  so  as  to  cover  the 
freshly-raised  walls,  generally  placing  the  carved  side  against 
the  crude  brick,  and  leaving  the  back  exposed  to  receive  fresh 
sculptures,  but  sometimes  exposing  the  old  sculpture,  which, 
however,  in  such  cases,  it  was  probably  intended  to  remove  by 
the  chisel.606  This  process  was  still  going  on,  when  either  Esar- 
haddon  died  and  the  works  were  stopped,  or  the  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Scarcely  any  of  the  new  sculptures  had 
been  executed.  The  only  exceptions  were  the  bulls  and  lions 
at  the  various  portals,607  a  few  reliefs  in  close  proximity  to 
them,608  and  some  complete  figures  of  crouching  sphinxes,'  '■' 
which  had  been  placed  as  ornaments,  and  possibly  also  as  the. 
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bases  of  supports,  within  the  span  of  the  two  widest  doorways. 
There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  bulls ;  the  lions 
were  spirited,  and  more  true  to  nature  than  usual ;  the  sphinxes 
were  curious,  being  Egyptian  in  idea,  but  thoroughly  Assyrian- 
ized,  having  the  horned  cap  common  on  bulls,  the  Assyrian 
arrangement  of  hair,  Assyrian  earrings,  and  wings  nearly  like 
those  of  the  ordinary  winged  bull  or  lion.  [PI.  CXLVI. ,  Fig.  2.] 
The  figures  near  the  lions  were  mythic,  and  exhibited  some- 
what more  than  usual  grotesqueness,  as  we  learn  from  the 
representations  of  them  given  by  Mr.  Layard.610 

While  the  evidence  of  the  actual  monuments  as  to  the  cha^ 
acter  of  Esar-haddon's  buildings  and  their  ornamentation  is 
thus  scanty,  it  happens,  curiously,  that  the  Inscriptions  fur- 
nish a  particularly  elaborate  and  detailed  account  of  them. 
It  appears,  from  the  principal  record  of  the  time,  that  the 
temples  which  Esar-haddon  built  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia — 
thirty-six  in  number — were  richly  adorned  with  plates  of 
silver  and  gold,  which  made  them  (in  the  words  of  the  Inscrip- 
tion) "as  splendid  as  the  day."611  His  palace  at  Nineveh,  a 
building  situated  on  the  mound  called  Nebbi  Yunus,  was,  we 
are  told,  erected  upon  the  site  of  a  former  palace  of  the  kings 
of  Assyria.  Preparations  for  its  construction  were  made,  as 
for  the  great  buildings  of  Solomon,512  by  the  collection  of  ma- 
terials, in  wood,  stone,  and  metal,  beforehand :  these  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Phoenician,  Syrian,  and  Cyprian  monarchs,613  who 
sent  to  Nineveh  for  the  purpose  great  beams  of  cedar,  cypress, 
and  ebony  (?),  stone  statues,  and  various  works  in  metals 
of  different  kinds.  The  palace  itself  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  size  all  buildings  of  former  kings.  It  was  roofed  with 
carved  beams  of  cedar- wood ;  it  was  in  part  supported  by  col- 
umns of  cypress  wood,  ornamented  and  strengthened  with 
rings  of  silver  and  of  iron ;  the  portals  were  guarded  by  stone 
bulls  and  lions ;  and  the  gates  were  made  of  ebony  and  cypress 
ornamented  with  iron,  silver,  and  ivory.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  usual  adornment  of  the  walls  by  means  of  sculptured  slabs 
and  enamelled  bricks.  If  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahometans 
against  the  possible  disturbance  of  their  dead,  and  against  the 
violation  by  infidel  hands  of  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah, 
should  hereafter  be  dispelled,  and  excavations  be  freely  al- 
lowed in  the  Nebbi  Yunus  mound,  we  may  look  to  obtain 
very  precious  relics  of  Assyrian  art  from  the  palace  of  Esar- 
haddon,  now  lying  buried  beneath  the  village  or  the  tombs 
which  share  between  them  this  most  important  site.61* 
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Of  Esar-haddon's  Babylonian  palace  nothing  is  at  present 
known,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence;  but  if  the 
mounds  at  Hillah  should  ever  be  thoroughly  explored,  we  may 
expect  to  recover  at  least  its  ground-plan,  if  not  its  sculptures 
and  other  ornaments.  The  Sherif  Khan  palace  has  been  ex- 
amined pretty  completely.615  It  was  very  much  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  palatial  edifices  of  the  Assyrians,  being  in  fact 
only  a  house  which  Esar-haddon  built  as  a  dwelling  for  his 
eldest  son  during  his  own  lifetime.  Like  the  more  imposing 
buildings  of  this  king,  it  was  probably  unfinished  at  his  de- 
cease. At  any  rate  its  remains  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  art  in  Esar-haddon's  time,  or  to  our  estimate  of 
that  monarch's  genius  as  a  builder. 

After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  Esar-haddon,  ' '  king  of  As- 
syria, Babylon.  Egypt,  Meroe,  and  Ethiopia, "  as  he  styles  him- 
self in  his  later  inscriptions,  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
eldest  son,  Asshur-bani-pal,  whom  he  had  already  associated 
in  the  government.616  Asshur-bani-pal  ascended  the  throne  in 
B.C.  668,  or  very  early  in  B.C.  667;  and  his  first  act  seems  to 
have  been  to  appoint  as  viceroy  of  Babylon  his  younger  bro- 
ther Saiil-Mugina,617  who  appears  as  Sam-mughes  in  Poly- 
histor,618  and  as  Saosduchinus  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

The  first  war  in  which  Asshur-bani-pal  engaged  was  most 
probably  with  Egypt.  Late  in  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  Tir- 
hakah  (as  already  stated 619)  had  descended  from  the  upper 
country,  had  recovered  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  most  of  the 
other  Egyptian  cities,  and  expelled  from  them  the  princes 
and  governors  appointed  by  Esar-haddon  upon  his  conquest.620 
Asshur-bani-pal,  shortly  after  his  accession,  collected  his  forces, 
and  marched  through  Syria  into  Egypt,  where  he  defeated 
the  army  sent  against  him  by  Tirhakah  in  a  great  battle  near 
the  city  of  Kar-banit.  Tirhakah,  who  was  at  Memphis,  hearing 
of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  his  army,  abandoned  Lower 
Egypt,  and  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  whither  the  forces  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  followed  him;  but  the  nimble  Ethiopian  re- 
treated still  further  up  the  Nile  valley,  leaving  all  Egypt  from 
Thebes  downwards  to  his  adversary.  Asshur-bani-pal,  upon 
this,  reinstated  in  their  former  governments  the  various 
princes  and  rulers  whom  his  father  had  originally  appointed, 
and  wThom  Tirhakah  had  expelled;  and  then,  having  rested 
and  refreshed  his  army  by  a  short  stay  in  Thebes,  returned  vic- 
toriously by  way  of  Syria  to  Nineveh. 

Scarcely  was  he  departed  when  intrigues  began  for  the  resto- 
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ration  of  the  Ethiopian  power.  Neco  and  some  of  the  other 
Egyptian  governors,  whom  Asshur-bani-pal  had  just  rein- 
stated in  their  posts,  deserted  the  Assyrian  side  and  went  over 
to  the  Ethiopians.  Attempts  were  made  to  suppress  the  incip- 
ient revolt  by  the  governors  who  continued  faithful;  Neco 
and  one  or  two  of  his  copartners  in  guilt  were  seized  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Assyria ;  and  some  of  the  cities  chiefly  implicated, 
as  Sais,  Mendes,  and  Tanis  (Zoan),  were  punished.  But  the 
efforts  at  suppression  failed.  Tirhakah  entered  Upper  Egypt, 
and  having  established  himself  at  Thebes,  threatened  to  extend 
his  authority  once  more  over  the  whole  of  the  Nilotic  valley. 
Thereupon  Asshur-bani-pal,  having  forgiven  Neco,  sent  him, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  force,  into  Egypt ;  and  Tirhakah  was 
again  compelled  to  quit  the  lower  country  and  retire  to  Upper 
Egypt,  where  he  soon  after  died.  His  crown  fell  to  his  step- 
son,6'21 Urdamane,  who  is  perhaps  the  Rud-Amun  of  the  Hiero- 
glyphics.6'22 This  prince  was  at  first  very  successful.  He  de- 
scended the  Nile  valley  in  force,  defeated  the  Assyrians  near 
Memphis,  drove  them  to  take  refuge  within  its  walls,  besieged 
and  took  the  city,  and  recovered  Lower  Egypt.  Upon  this 
Asshur-bani-pal,  who  was  in  the  city  of  Asshur  when  he 
heard  the  news,  went  in  person  against  his  new  adversary 
who  retreated  as  he  advanced,  flying  from  Memphis  to  Thebes, 
and  from  Thebes  to  a  city  called  Kipkip,  far  up  the  course  or 
the  Nile.  Asshur-bani-pal  and  his  army  now  entered  Thebes, 
and  sacked  it.  The  plunder  which  was  taken,  consisting  on 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  dyed  garments,  captives  male 
and  female,  ivory,  ebony,  tame  animals  (such  as  monkeys 
and  elephants)  brought  up  in  the  palace,  obelisks,  etc.,  was 
carried  off  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh.  Governors  were  once 
more  set  up  in  the  several  cities,  Psammetichus  being  proba- 
bly among  them ; 623  and,  hostages  having  been  taken  to  secure 
their  fidelity,  the  Assyrian  monarch  returned  home  with  his 
booty. 

Between  his  first  and  second  expedition  into  Egypt,  Asshur- 
bani-pal  was  engaged  in  warlike  operations  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  in  transactions  of  a  different  character  with  Cilicia. 
Returning  from  Egypt,  he  made  an  attack  on  Tyre,  whose 
king,  Baal,  had  offended  him,  and  having  compelled  him  to 
submit,  exacted  from  him  a  large  tribute,  which  lie  sent  away 
to  Nineveh.  About  the  same  time  Asshur-bani-pal  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Cilician  monarch,  whoso  name 
is  not  given,  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  that  princely 
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house,  which  was  already  connected  with  the  royal  race  of 
the  Sargonids.694 

Shortly  after  his  second  Egyptian  expedition,  Asshur-bani- 
pnl  seems  to  have  invaded  Asia  Minor.  Crossing  the  Taurus 
range,  he  penetrated  to  a  region  never  before  visited  by  any 
Assyrian  monarch;886  and,  having  reduced  various  towns  in 
these  parts  and  returned  to  Nineveh,  he  received  an  embassy 
of  a  very  unusual  character.  "Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,"626  he 
tells  us.  "a  country  on  the  sea-coast,  a  remote  place,  of  which 
the  kings  his  ancestors  had  never  even  heard  the  name,  had 
formerly  learnt  in  a  dream  the  fame  of  his  empire,  and  had 
sent  officers  to  his  presence  to  perform  homage  on  his  behalf." 
He  now  sent  a  second  time  to  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  told  him 
that  since  his  submission  he  had  been  able  to  defeat  the  Cim- 
merians, who  had  formerly  ravaged  his  land  with  impunity ; 
and  he  begged  his  acceptance  of  two  Cimmerian  chiefs,627  whom 
he  had  taken  in  battle,  together  with  other  presents,  which 
Asshur-bani-pal  regarded  as  a  "tribute."  About  the  same 
time  the  Assyrian  monarch  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  ' '  king 
of  Kharbat,"  on  a  district  of  Babylonia,  and,  having  taken 
Kharbat,  transported  its  inhabitants  to  Egypt. 

After  thus  displaying  his  power  and  extending  his  domin- 
ions towards  the  south-west,  the  north-west,  and  the  south- 
east, Asshur-bani-pal  turned  his  arms  towards  the  north-east, 
and  invaded  Minni,  or  Persarmenia — the  mountain-country 
about  Lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh.  Akhsheri,  the  king,  having 
lost  his  capital,  Izirtu,  and  several  other  cities,  wTas  murdered 
by  his  subjects ;  and  his  son,  Vahalli,  found  himself  compelled 
to  make  submission,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh  to  do 
homage,  with  tribute,  presents,  and  hostages.  Asshur-bani- 
pal  received  the  envoys  graciously,  pardoned  Vahalli,  and 
maintained  him  upon  the  throne,  but  forced  him  to  pay  a 
heavy  tribute.  He  also  in  this  expedition  conquered  a  tract 
called  Paddiri,  which  former  kings  of  Assyria  had  severed 
Irom  Minni  and  made  independent,  but  which  Asshur-bani-pal 
now  attached  to  his  own  empire,  and  placed  under  an  Assyr- 
ian governor. 

A  war  of  some  duration  followed  with  Elam,  or  Susiana,  the 
flames  of  which  at  one  time  extended  over  almost  the  whole 
empire.  This  war  was  caused  by  a  transfer  of  allegiance.628 
Certain  tribes,  pressed  by  a  famine,  had  passed  from  Susiana 
into  the  territories  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  were  allowed  to 
settle  there ;  but  when,  the  famine  being  over,  they  wished  to 
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return  to  their  former  country,  Asshur-bani-pal  Would  not 
consent  to  their  withdrawal.  Urtaki,  the  Susianian  king,  took 
umbrage  at  this  refusal,  and,  determining  to  revenge  himself, 
commenced  hostilities  by  an  invasion  of  Babylonia,  Belu- 
bagar,  king  of  the  important  Aramaean  tribe  of  the  Gam- 
bulu,029  assisted  him;  and  Salil-Mugina,  in  alarm,  sent  to  his 
brother  for  protection.  An  Assyrian  army  was  dispatched  to 
his  aid,  before  which  Urtaki  fled.  He  was,  however,  pn. 
caught  and  defeated.  With  some  difficulty  he  escaped  i 
returned  to  Susa,  where  within  a  year  he  died,  without  having 
made  any  fresh  effort  to  injure  or  annoy  his  antagonist. 

His  death  was  a  signal  for  a  domestic  revolution  which 
proved  very  advantageous  to  the  Assyrians.  Urtaki  had 
driven  his  elder  brother,  Umman-aldas,  from  the  throne,03' 
and,  passing  over  the  rights  of  his  sons,  had  assumed  the 
supreme  authority.  At  his  death,  his  younger  brother,  Temin- 
Umman,  seized  the  crown,  disregarding  not  only  the  rights  of 
the  sons  of  Umman-aldas,  but  likewise  those  of  the  sons  of 
Urtaki.631  As  the  pretensions  of  those  princes  were  dangerous, 
Temin-Umman  endeavored  to  seize  their  persons  with  the 
intention  of  putting  them  to  death ;  but  they,  having  timely 
warning  of  their  danger,  fled ;  and,  escaping  to  Nineveh  with 
their  relations  and  adherents,  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Asshur-bani-pal.  It  thus  happened  that  in  the 
expedition  which  now  followed,  Asshur-bani-pal  had  a  party 
which  favored  him  in  Elam  itself.  Temin-Umman,  however, 
aware  of  this  internal  weakness,  made  great  efforts  to  com- 
pensate for  it  by  the  number  of  his  foreign  allies.  Two 
descendants  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  had  principalities 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  two  mountain  chiefs,  one 
of  them  a  blood-connection  of  the  Assyrian  crown,  two  sons 
of  Belu-bagar,  sheikh  of  the  Gambulu,  and  several  other 
inferior  chieftains,  are  mentioned  as  bringing  their  troops  to 
his  assistance,  and  fighting  in  his  cause  against  the  Assyrians. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain.  Asshur-bani-pal  defeated  the  allies 
in  several  engagements,  and  finally  took  Temin-Umman  j)i*is- 
oner,  executed  him,  and  exposed  his  head  over  one  of  the 
gates  of  Nineveh.  He  then  divided  Elam  between  two  of  the 
sons  of  Urtaki,  Umman-ibi  and  Tammarit,  establishing  the 
former  in  Susa,  and  the  latter  at  a  town  called  Khidal  in 
Eastern  Susiana.632  Great  severities  were  exercised  upon  the 
various  princes  and  nobles  who  had  been  captured.  A  son  of 
Temin-Umman  was  executed  with  his  father.     Several  grand- 
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sous  of  Merodach-Baladan  suffered  mutilation.  A  Chaldsean 
prince  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Gambulu  had  their 
t<  >ngues  torn  out  by  the  roots.  Another  of  the  Gambulu  chiefs 
was  decapitated.  Two  of  the  Temin-Umman's  principal 
officers  were  chained  and  flayed,  Palaya,  a  grandson  of 
ICerodach-Baladan,  was  mutilated.  Asshur-bani-pal  evidently 
hoped  to  strike  terror  into  his  enemies  by  these  cruel,  and 
now  unusual,  punishments,  which,  being  inflicted  for  the  most 
part  upon  royal  personages,  must  have  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  king-reverencing  Asiatics. 

The  impression  made  was.  however,  one  of  horror  rather 
than  of  alarm.  Scarcely  had  the  Assyrians  returned  to  Nine- 
veh, when  fresh  troubles  broke  out.  Saiil-Mugina,  discon- 
tented with  his  position,  which  was  one  of  complete  depend- 
ence upon  his  brother,  rebelled,  and,  declaring  himself  king  of 
Babylon  in  his  own  right,  sought  and  obtained  a  number  of 
important  allies  among  his  neighbors.  Umman-ibi,  though 
he  had  received  his  crown  from  Asshur-bani-pal,  joined  him, 
seduced  by  a  gift  of  treasure  from  the  various  Babylonian 
temples.  Vaiteha,  a  powerful  Arabian  prince,  and  Nebo-bei- 
sumi,  a  surviving  grandson  of  Merodach-Baladan,  came  into 
the  confederacy;  and  Saiil-Mugina  had  fair  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  independence. 
But  civil  discord — the  curse  of  Elam  at  this  period — once  more 
showed  itself,  and  blighted  all  these  fair  prospects.  Tamma- 
rit,  the  brother  of  Umman-ibi,  finding  that  the  latter  had  sent 
the  flower  of  his  army  into  Babylonia,  marched  against  him, 
defeated  and  slew  him,  and  became  king  of  all  Elam.  Main- 
taining, however,  the  policy  of  his  brother,  he  entered  into 
alliance  with  Saiil-Mugina,  and  proceeded  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Elamitic  contingent,  which  was  serving  in 
Babylonia.  Here  a  just  Nemesis  overtook  him.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  a  certain  Inda-bibi633  (or  Inda- 
bigas),  a  mountain-chief  from  the  fastnesses  of  Luristan,  raised 
a  revolt  in  Elam,  and  succeeded  in  seating  himself  upon  the 
throne.  The  army  in  Babylonia  declining  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  Tammarit,  he  was  forced  to  fly  and  conceal  himself, 
while  the  Elamitic  troops  returned  home.  Saiil-Mugina  thut 
lost  the  most  important  of  his  allies  at  the  moment  of  his 
greatest  danger ;  for  his  brother  had  at  length  marched  against 
him  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  was  overrunning 
his  northern  provinces.  Without  the  Elamites  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Babylon  to  contend  with  Assyria  in  the  open  field. 
31 
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All  that  Saiil-Mugina  could  do  was  to  defend  his  towns,  which 
Asshur-bani-pal  besieged  and  took,  one  after  another.  The 
rebel  fell  into  his  brother's  hands,  and  suffered  a  punishment 
more  terrible  than  any  that  the  relentless  conqueror  had  as  yet 
inflicted  on  his  captured  enemies.  Others  had  been  mutilated, 
or  beheaded ;  Saiil-Mugina  was  burnt.  The  tie  of  blood,  which 
was  held  to  have  aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  rebellion,  was  not 
allowed  to  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  his  sentence. 

A  pause  of  some  years'  duration  now  occurred.  The  rela 
tions  between  Assyria  and  Susiana  were  unfriendly,  but  not 
actually  hostile.  Inda-bibi  had  given  refuge  to  Nebo-bel-sumi 
at  the  time  of  Saiil-Mugina's  discomfiture,  and  Asshur-bani-pal 
repeatedly  but  vainly  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  refugee. 
He  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  enforce  his  demand  by  an 
appeal  to  arms ;  and  Inda-bibi  might  have  retained  his  king- 
dom in  peace,  had  not  domestic  troubles  arisen  to  disturb  him. 
He  was  conspired  against  by  the  commander  of  his  archers,  a 
second  Umman-aldas,  who  killed  him  and  occupied  his  throne. 
Many  pretenders,  at  the  same  time,  arose  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  and  Asshur-bani-pal,  learning  how  Elam  was 
distracted,  determined  on  a  fresh  effort  to  conquer  it.  He 
renewed  his  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Nebo-bel-sumi,  who 
would  have  been  given  up  had  he  not  committed  suicide. 
Not  content  with  this  success,  he  (ab.  B.C.  64#)  invaded  Elam, 
besieged  and  took  Bit-Imbi,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified, 
and  drove  Umman-aldas  out  of  the  plain  country  into  the 
mountains.  Susa  and  Badaca,  together  with  twenty-four  othei 
cities,  fell  into  his  power ;  and  Western  Elam  being  thus  at 
his  disposal,  he  placed  it  under  the  government  of  Tammarit, 
who,  after  his  flight  from  Babylonia,  had  become  a  refugee  at 
the  Assyrian  court.  Umman-aldas  retained  the  sovereignty 
of  Eastern  Elam. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  fresh  changes  occurred.  Tamma- 
rit, finding  himself  little  more  than  a  puppet-king  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians,  formed  a  plot  to  massacre  all  the  foreign 
troops  left  to  garrison  this  country,  and  so  to  make  himself  an 
independent  monarch.  His  intentions,  however,  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  plot  failed.  The  Assyrians  seized  him,  put 
him  in  bonds,  and  sent  him  to  Nineveh.  Western  Elam  passed 
under  purely  military  rule,  and  suffered,  it  is  probable, 
extreme  severities.  Under  these  circumstances,  Unnnan-aldas 
took  heart,  and  made  ready,  in  the  fastnesses  to  which  he  had 
fled,  for  another  and  a  final  effort.      Having  levied  a  vast 
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army,  he,  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  made  himself  once 
more  master  of  Bit-Imbi,  and,  establishing  himself  there,  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  Assyrians.  Their  forces  shortly  appeared; 
and,  unable  to  hold  the  place  against  their  assaults,  Umman- 
aldas  evacuated  it  with  his  troops,  and  fought  a  retreating 
light  all  the  way  back  to  Susa,  holding  the  various  strong 
towns  and  rivers681  in  succession.  Gallant,  however,  as  was 
his  resistance  it  proved  ineffectual.  The  lines  of  defence 
which  he  chose  were  forced,  one  after  another;  and  finally 
both  Susa  and  Badaca  were  taken,  and  the  country  once  more 
lay  at  Asshur-bani-pars  mercy.  All  the  towns  made  their 
submission.  Asshur-bani-pal,  burning  with  anger  at  their 
revolt,  plundered  the  capital  of  its  treasures,635  and  gave  the 
other  cities  up  to  be  spoiled  by  his  soldiers  for  the  space  of  a 
month  and  twenty-three  days.  He  then  formally  abolished 
Susianian  independence,  and  attached  the  country  as  a 
province  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  Thus  ended  the  Susianian 
Avar,630  after  it  had  lasted,  with  brief  interruptions,  for  the 
space  of  (probably)  twelve  years. 

The  full  occupation  given  to  the  Assyrian  arms  by  this 
long  struggle  encouraged  revolt  in  other  quarters.  It  was 
probably  about  the  time  when  Asshur-bani-pal  was  engaged 
in  the  thick  of  the  contest  with  Umman-ibi  and  Saiil-Mugina 
that  Psammetichus  declared  himself  independent  in  Egypt, 
and  commenced  a  war  against  the  princes  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  Assyrian  suzerain.  G-yges,  too,  in  the  far  north- 
west, took  the  opportunity  to  break  with  the  formidable  power 
with  which  he  had  recently  thought  it  prudent  to  curry  favor, 
and  sent  aid  to  the  Egyptian  rebel,  which  rendered  him 
effective  service.637  Egypt  freed  herself  from  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  and  entered  on  the  prosperous  period  which  is  known 
as  that  of  the  twenty-sixth  (Saite)  dynasty.  Gyges  was  less 
fortunate.  Assailed  shortly  by  a  terrible  enemy,038  which 
swept  with  resistless  force  over  his  whole  land,  he  lost  his  life 
in  the  struggle.  Assyria  was  well  and  quickly  avenged ;  and 
Ardys,  the  new  monarch,  hastened  to  resume  the  deferential 
attitude  toward  Asshur-bani-pal  wThich  his  father  had  unwisely 
relinquished. 

Asshur-bani-pars  next  important  war  was  against  the  Arabs. 
Some  of  the  desert  tribes  had,  as  already  mentioned,  lent 
assistance  to  Saiil-Mugina  during  his  revolt  against  his  suze- 
rain, and  it  was  to  punish  this  audacity  that  Asshur-bani-pal 
undertook  his  expedition.     His  principal  enemy  was  a  certain 
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Vaiteha,  who  had  for  allies  Natun,  or  Nathan,  king  of  the 
Nabatheeans,  and  Ammu-ladin,  king  of  Kedar.  Th3  fighting 
seems  to  have  extended  along  the  whole  country  bordering  the 
Euphrates  valley  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Syria,639  and  thence 
southwards  by  Damascus  to  Petra.  Petra  itself,  Muiiab  (or 
Moab),  Hudumimukrab  (Edom),  Zaharri  (perhaps  Zo  r),  and 
several  other  cities  were  taken  by  the  Assyrians.  The  final 
battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Khukhuruna,  in  "h^  moun- 
tains near  Damascus,  where  the  Arabians  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  two  chiefs  who  had  led  the  Arab 
contingent  to  the  assistance  of  Saul-Mugina  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Assyrians.  Asshur-bani-pal  had  them  con- 
ducted to  Nineveh,  and  there  publicly  executed. 

The  annals  of  Asshur-bani-pal  here  terminate.040  They 
exhibit  him  to  us  as  a  warrior  more  enterprising  and  more 
powerful  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  as  one  who 
enlarged  in  almost  every  direction  the  previous  limits  of  the 
empire.  In  Egypt  he  completed  the  work  which  his  father 
Esar-haddon  had  begun,  and  established  the  Assyrian  domin- 
ion for  some  years,  not  only  at  Sais  and  at  Memphis,  but  at 
Thebes.  In  Asia  Minor  he  carried  the  Assyrian  arms  far 
beyond  any  former  king,  conquering  large  tracts  which  had 
never  before  been  invaded,  and  extending  the  reputation  of 
his  greatness  to  the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  continent. 
Against  his  northern  neighbors  he  contended  with  unusual 
success,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  reckoned,  not 
only  the  Minni,  but  the  Urarda,  or  true  Armenians,  among  his 
tributaries.641  Towards  the  south,  he  added  to  the  empire  the 
great  country  of  Susiana,  never  subdued  until  his  reign ;  and 
on  the  west,  he  signally  chastised  if  he  did  not  actually 
conquer,  the  Arabs. 

To  his  military  ardor  Asshur-bani-pal  added  a  passionate 
addiction  to  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  Lion-hunting  was  his 
especial  delight.  Sometimes  along  the  banks  of  reedy  streams. 
sometimes  borne  mid-channel  in  his  pleasure  galley,  lie  sought 
the  king  of  beasts  in  his  native  haunts,  roused  him  by  means 
of  hounds  and  beaters  from  his  lair,  and  despatched  him  with 
his  unerring  arrows.642  Sometimes  lie  enjoyed  the  sport  in  his 
own  park  of  paradise.  Large  and  fierce  beasts,  brought  from 
a  distance,  were  placed  in  traps  about  the  grounds,6*  and  on 
his  approach  were  set  free  from  their  confinement,  while  he 
drove  among  them  in  his  chariot,  letting  fly  his  shafts  at  each 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand,  which  rarely  tailed  to  attain 
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the  mark  it  aimed  at.  Aided  only  by  two  or  three  attendants 
armed  with  spears,  he  would  encounter  the  terrific  spring  of 
the  bolder  beasts,  who  rushed  frantically  at  the  royal  marks- 
man and  endeavored  to  tear  him  from  the  chariot-board. 
S(  >metimes  lie  W<  >uld  even  voluntarily  quit  this  vantage-ground, 
and.  i mi, paging  with  the  brutes  on  the  same  level,  without  the 
protection  of  armor,  in  his  everyday  dress,  with  a  mere  fillet 
upon  his  head,  he  would  dare  a  close  combat,  and  smite  them 
with  sword  or  spear  through  the  heart.644 

When  the  supply  of  lions  fell  short,  or  when  he  was  satiated 
with  this  kind  of  sport,  Asshur-bani-pal  would  vary  his  occu- 
pation, and  content  himself  with  game  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. Wild  bulls  were  probably  no  longer  found  in  Assyria  or 
the  adjacent  countries,645  so  that  he  was  precluded  from  the 
sport  which,  next  to  the  chase  of  the  lion,  occupied  and  do 
lighted  the  earlier  monarchs.  He  could  indulge,  however, 
freely  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  ass — still  to  this  day  a  habitant 
of  the  Mesopotamian  region ; 646  and  he  would  hunt  the  stag, 
the  hind,  and  the  ibex  or  wild  goat.  In  these  tamer  kinds  01 
sport  he  seems,  however,  to  have  indulged  only  occasionally 
— as  a  light  relaxation  scarcely  worthy  of  a  great  king. 

Asshur-bani-pal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  to 
whom  we  can  ascribe  a  real  taste  for  learning  and  literature. 
The  other  kings  were  content  to  leave  behind  them  some  rec- 
ords of  the  events  of  their  reigns,  inscribed  on  cylinders,  slabs, 
bulls,  or  lions,  and  a  few  dedicatory  inscriptions,  addresses  to 
the  gods  whom  they  especially  worshipped.  Asshur-bani-pars 
literary  tastes  were  far  more  varied — indeed  they  were  all-em- 
bracing. It  seems  to  have  been  under  his  direction  that  the 
vast  collection  of  clay  tablets — a  sort  of  Royal  Library — was 
made  at  Nineveh,  from  which  the  British  Museum  has  derived 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  its  treasures.  Comparative  vo- 
cabularies, lists  of  deities  and  their  epithets,  chronological 
lists  of  kings  and  eponyms,  records  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, grammars,  histories,  scientific  works  of  various  kinds, 
seem^  to  have  been  composed  in  the  reign,647  and  probably  at 
the  bidding,  of  this  prince,  who  devoted  to  their  preservation 
certain  chambers  in  the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  where  they 
were  found  by  Mr.  Layard.  The  clay  tablets  on  which  they 
were  inscribed  lay  here  in  such  multitudes — in  some  instances 
entire,  but  more  commonly  broken  into  fragments — that  they 
filled  the  chambers  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
floor.648    Mr.  Lavard  observes  with  justice  that   ''the  docu- 
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ments  thus  discovered  at  Nineveh  probably  exceed  [in  amount 
of  writing]  all  that  has  yet  been  afforded  by  the  monuments 
of  Egypt."649  They  have  yielded  of  late  years  some  most  in- 
teresting results,650  and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  a 
mine  of  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  to  the  cuneiform 
scholar. 

As  a  builder,  Asshur-bani-pal  aspired  to  rival,  if  not  even  to 
excel,  the  greatest  of  the  monarchs  who  had  preceded  him. 
His  palace  was  built  on  the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  magnificent  erection  of  his  grandfather, 
with  which  he  was  evidently  not  afraid  to  challenge  compari- 
son. It  was  built  on  a  plan  unlike  any  adopted  by  former 
kings.  The  main  building  consisted  of  three  arms  branching 
from  a  common  centre,  and  thus  in  its  general  shape  resem- 
bled a  gigantic  T-  The  central  point  was  reached  by  a 
long  ascending  gallery  lined  with  sculptures,  which  led  from 
a  gateway,  with  rooms  attached,  at  a  corner  of  the  great 
court,  first  a  distance  of  190  feet  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
top  bar  of  the  T,  and  then  a  distance  of  80  feet  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  this,  which  brought  it  down  exactly  to  the 
central  point  whence  the  arms  branched.  The  entire  building 
was  thus  a  sort  of  cross,  with  one  long  arm  projecting  from 
the  top  towards  the  left  or  west.  The  principal  apartments 
were  in  the  lower  limb  of  the  cross.  Here  was  a  grand  hall, 
running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  at  least  145  feet 
long  by  28i  feet  broad,  opening  towards  the  east  on  a  great 
court,  paved  chiefly  with  the  exquisite  patterned  slabs  of 
which  a  specimen  has  already  been  given,651  and  communi- 
cating towards  the  west  with  a  number  of  smaller  rooms,  and 
through  them  with  a  second  court,  which  looked  towards  the 
south-west  and  the  south.  The  next  largest  apartment  was 
in  the  right  or  eastern  arm  of  the  cross.  It  was  a  hail  108 
feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  divided  by  a  broad  doorway  in 
which  were  two  pillar-bases,  into  a  square  antechamber  of 
24  feet  each  way,  and  an  inner  apartment  about  80  feet  in 
length.  Neither  of  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  was  completely 
explored ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  extended  to  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  eastern  and  western  courts,  thus  dividing 
each  of  them  into  two ;  or  whether  they  only  reached  into  the 
courts  a  certain  distance.  Assuming  the  latter  view  as  the 
more  probable,  the  two  courts  would  have  measured  respect- 
ively 310  and  330  feet  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east, 
while  they  must  have  been  from  230  to  250  feet  in  the  opposite 
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direction.  E 'rom  the  comparative  privacy  of  the  buildings/0" 
and  from  the  maracterof  the  sculptures,653  it  appears  probable 
thai  e  Ic  or  western  arm  of  the  cross  formed  the  Jiareem  of 
the  monarch. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  great  palace  of  Asshur- 
bani-pal  was  the  beauty  and  elaborate  character  of  the  orna- 
mentation. The  courts  were  paved  with  large  slabs  elegantly 
patterned.  The  doorways  had  sometimes  arched  tops  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  rosettes,  lotuses,  etc.65*  The  chambers  and 
passages  were  throughout  lined  with  alabaster  slabs,  bearing 
reliefs  designed  with  wonderful  spirit,  and  executed  with  the 
most  extraordinary  minuteness  and  delicacy.  It  was  here  that 
were  found  all  those  exquisite  hunting  scenes  which  have  fur- 
nished its  most  interesting  illustrations  to  the  present  history.055 
Here,  too,  were  the  representations  of  the  private  life  of  the 
monarch,  of  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  palace  garden,056  of 
the  royal  galley  with  its  two  banks  of  oars,657  of  the  libation  over 
four  dead  lions,658  ot  the  temple  with  pillars  supported  on 
lions,659  and  of  various  bands  of  musicians,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  given.660  Combined  with  these  peaceful  scenes 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  as  particularly  a  long  train, 
with  game,  nets,  and  dogs,  returning  from  the  chase,  which 
formed  the  adornment  of  a  portion  of  the  ascending  passage, 
were  a  number  of  views  of  sieges  and  battles,  representing  the 
Avars  of  the  monarch  in  Susiana  and  elsewhere.  Beliefs  of  a. 
character  very  similar  to  these  last  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard 
in  certain  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  which  had 
received  their  ornamentation  from  Asshur-bani-pal.061  They 
were  remarkable  for  the  unusual  number  and  small  size  of  the 
figures,  for  the  variety  and  spirit  of  the  attitudes,  and  for  the 
careful  finish  of  all  the  little  details  of  the  scenes  represented 
upon  them.  Deficient  in  grouping,  and  altogether  destitute  oi 
any  artistic  unity,  they  yet  give  probably  the  best  representa- 
tion that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  confused  melee  of  an  Assyr- 
ian battle,  snowing  us  at  one  view,  as  they  do,  all  the  various 
phases  of  the  flight  and  pursuit,  the  capture  and  treatment  of 
the  prisoners,  the  gathering  of  the  spoil,  and  the  cutting  oft  the 
heads  of  the  slain.  These  reliefs  form  now  a  portion  of  our 
National  Collection.  A  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  them 
from  Mr.  Layard's  Second  Series  of  Monuments,  where  they 
form  the  subject  of  five  elaborate  engravings.66'2 

Besides  his  own  great  palace  at  Koyunjik,  and  his  additions 
to  the  palace  of  his  grandfather  at  the  same  place,  Asshur- 
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bani-pal  certainly  constructed  some  building,  or  buildings,  at 
Nebbi  Yunus,  where  slabs  inscribed  with  his  name  and  an 
account  of  his  wars  have  been  found.603  If  we  may  regard 
him  as  the  real  monarch  whom  the  Greeks  generally  intended 
by  their  Sardanapalus,  we  may  say  that,  according  to  some 
classical  authors,  he  was  the  builder  of  the  city  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  and  likewise  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Anchialus ; ■* 
though  writers  of  more  authority  tells  us  that  Tarsus,  at  any 
rate,  was  built  by  Sennacherib.065  It  seems  further  to  have 
been  very  generally  believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the  tomb  of 
Sardanapalus  was  in  this  neighborhood.606  They  describe  it  as 
a  monument  of  some  height,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  appeared  to  be  in  the  act  of  snapping  his  fingers. 
On  the  stone  base  was  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters, 
of  which  they  believed  the  sense  to  run  as  follows:—''  Sarda- 
napalus, son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  built  Tarsus  and  Anchialus  in 
one  day.  Do  thou,  O  stranger,  eat,  and  drink,  and  amuse 
thyself ;  for  all  the  rest  of  human  life  is  not  Avorth  so  much  as 
this  " — "this"  meaning  the  sound  which  the  king  was  sup- 
posed to  be  making  with  his  fingers.  It  appears  Drobabie  thati 
there  was  some  figure  of  this  kind,  with  an  Assyrian  inscription 
below  it,  near  Anchialus ;  but,  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
the  Greeks  could  read  the  cuneiform  writing,  the  presumed 
translation  of  the  inscription  would  seem  to  be  valueless.  In- 
deed, the  very  different  versions  of  the  legend  which  are  given 
by  different  writers  °07  sufficiently  indicate  that  they  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  its  purport.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  mon- 
ument was  in  reality  a  stele  containing  the  king  in  an  arched 
frame,  with  the  right  hand  raised  above  the  left,  which  is  the 
ordinary  attitude,008  and  an  inscription  beloAv  commemorating 
the  occasion  of  its  erection.  Whether  it  was  really  set  up  by 
this  king  or  by  one  of  his  predecessors,009  we  cannot  say.  The 
Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  known  more  of  Asshur-  bani-pal 
than  of  any  other  Assyrian  monarch,  in  consequence  of  his 
war  in  Asia  Minor  and  his  relations  with  Gyges  and  Ardys, 
are  not  unlikely  to  have  given  his  name  to  any  Assyrian  mon- 
ument which  they  found  in  these  parts,  whether  in  the  local 
tradition  it  was  regarded  as  his  work  or  no. 

Such,  then,  are  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  with  respect  to 
this  monarch.  The  stories  told  by  Ctesias  of  a  king,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  same  name,  and  repeated  from  him  by  later 
writers,070  are  probably  not  intended  to  have  any  reference  to 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,671  but  rather  refer  to 
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his  successor,  the  last  king.  Even  Ctesias  could  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  depict  to  his  countrymen  the  great  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  the  vanquisher  of  Tirhakah,  the subduer of  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Taurus,  the  powerful  and  warlike  monarch  whose 
friendship  was  courted  by  the  rich  and  prosperous  Gyges, 
king  of  Lvdia,07-  as  a  mere  voluptuary,  who  never  put  his  foot 
outside  the  palace  gates,  but  dwelt  in  the  seraglio,  doing 
woman's  work,  and  often  dressed  as  a  woman.  The  charac- 
ter of  Asshur-bani-pal  stands  really  in  the  strongest  contrnsl 
to  the  description — be  it  a  portrait,  or  be  it  a  mere  sketch 
i V<  ma  fancy — which  Ctesias  gives  of  his  Sardanapalus.  Asshur- 
bani-pal  war  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  Assyria's  greatest  kings. 
Be  subdued  Egypt  and  Susiana;  he  held  quiet  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon;673  he  carried  his  arms  deep  into 
Armenia ;  he  led  his  troops  across  the  Taurus,  and  subdued 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  Minor.  When  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  important  Avars,  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  the 
chase  of  the  lion,  and  in  the  construction  and  ornamentation 
of  temples 67+  and  palaces.  His  glory  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.  He  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  "two  kings  called  Sar- 
dammaRis,'1  celebrated  by  Hellanicus ; 675  he  must  have  been 
''the  warlike  Sardanapalus"  of  Callisthenes ; 676  Herodotus 
spoke  of  his  great  wealth ; 677  and  Aristophanes  used  his  name 
;is  a  by-word  for  magnificence.678  In  his  reign  the  Assyrian 
dominions  reached  their  greatest  extent,  Assyrian  art  culmi- 
nated, and  the  empire  seemed  likely  to  extend  itself  over  the 
whole  of  the  East.  It  was  then,  indeed,  that  Assyria  most 
completely  answered  the  description  of  the  Prophet — "The 
Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with 
a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  high  stature;  and  his  top  was 
among  the  thick  boughs.  The  waters  made  him  great ;  the 
deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  running  about  his 
plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the 
field.  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of 
the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  be 
came  long  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when  he  shot 
forth.  All  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
ag  tcrtB  bheir  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great 
nations.  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his 
brandies;  0  ?ir  root  was  by  great  waters.  The  cedars  in  the 
Vxl  coma  not  hide  him;  the  fir-trees  were  not  like 
hi£  boi  L£  d  ^he  chestnut-trees  were  not  like  his  branches ; 
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nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his 
beauty"979 

In  one  respect,  however,  Assyria,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  made 
but  little  advance  beyond  the  spirit  of  a  comparatively  barbar- 
ous time.  The  'k  lion"  still  "  tore  in  pieces  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and 
Jus  dens  with  ravin.' 8)  Advancing  civilization,  more  abundant 
literature,  improved  art,  had  not  softened  the  tempers  of 
the  Assyrians,  nor  rendered  them  more  tender  and  compas- 
sionate in  their  treatment  of  captured  enemies.  Sennacherib 
and  Esar-haddon  show,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  some  superior- 
ity to  former  kings.  They  frequently  spared  their  prisoners, 
even  when  rebels,881  and  seem  seldom  to  have  had  recourse  to 
extreme  punishments.  But  Asshur-bani-pal  reverted  to  the 
antique  system68'2  of  executions,  mutilations,  and  tortures. 
We  see  on  his  bas-reliefs  the  unresisting  enemy  thrust  through 
with  the  spear,  the  tongue  torn  from  the  mouth  of  the  captive 
accused  of  blasphemy,  the  rebel  king  beheaded  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  prisoner  brought  to  execution  with  the  head  of 
a  friend  or  brother  hung  round  his  neck.e83  We  see  the  scourg- 
ers  preceding  the  king  as  his  regular  attendants,  with  their 
whips  passed  through  their  girdles ; C8i  we  behold  the  operation 
of  flaying  performed  either  upon  living  or  dead  men;685  we 
observe  those  who  are  about' to  be  executed  first  struck  on  the 
face  by  the  executioner's  fist.688  Altogether  we  seem  to  have 
evidence,  not  of  mere  severity,  which  may  sometimes  be  a 
necessary  or  even  a  merciful  policy,  but  of  a,  barbarous  cruelty, 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  harden  and  brutalize  alike  those  who 
witnessed  and  those  who  inflicted  it.  Nineveh,  it  is  plain, 
still  deserved  the  epithet  of  "a  bloody  city,"  or  "a  city  of 
bloods."087  Asshur-bani-pal  was  harsh,  vindictive,  unsparing, 
careless  of  human  suffering — nay,  glorying  in  his  shame,  he 
not  merely  practised  cruelties,  but  handed  the  record  of  them 
down  to  posterity  by  representing  them  in  all  their  horrors 
upon  his  palace  walls. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed688  that  Asshur-bani-pal  died 
about  B.C.  648  or  (547,  in  which  case  he  would  have  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life  a  prosperous  and  mighty  king.  But  re- 
cent discoveries  render  il  probable  that  his  reign  was  extended 
to  a  much  greater  length — that,  in  fact,  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  tiie  Cinneladanus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  who  held  the 
throne  of  Babylon  from  b.o.  647  to  626. «"  If  this  be  so,  we 
must  place  in  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal 
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the  eommencemenl  of  Assyria's  decline  the  change  whereby 
she  passed  from  the  assailer  to  the  assailed,  from  the  undis- 
puted primacy  of  Western  Asia,  to  a  doubtful  and  precarious 

posit  ion. 

This  change   was  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  rise 
upon  her  borders  of  an  important  military  power  in  the  cen> 
d  monarchy,  established,  about  b.c.  640,  in  the  neigh- 
boi  Lng  territory  of  Media. 

Nfedes  had,  it  is  probable,  been  for  some  time  growing 
L*ength,  owing  to  the  recent  arrival  in  their  country  of 

ash    immigrants  from  the  far  East.     Discarding  the    old 

item  of  separate  government  and  village  autonomy,  they 
had  joined  together  and  placed  themselves  under  a  single 
monarch;  and  about  the  year  B.C.  634,  when  Asshur-bani-pal 
had  been  king  for  thirty-four  years,  they  felt  themselves  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Nineveh. 
Their  first  attack,  however,  failed  utterly.  Phraortes,  or 
whoever  may  have  been  the  real  leader  of  the  invading  army, 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  Assyrians;  his  forces  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  among  the  slain.690  Still,  the 
very  fact  that  the  Medes  could  now  take  the  offensive  and  at- 
tack Assyria  was  novel  and  alarming;  it  showed  a  new  condi- 
tion of  things  in  these  parts,  and  foreboded  no  good  to  the 
power  which  was  evidently  on  the  decline  and  in  danger  of  los- 
ing its  preponderance.     An  enterprising  warrior  would  doubt- 

3  have  followed  up  the  defeat  of  the  invader  by  attacking 
him  in  his  own  country  before  he  could  recover  from  the  severe 
blow  dealt  him ;  but  the  aged  Assyrian  monarch  appears  to  have 
been  content  with  repelling  his  foe,  and  made  no  effort  to  re- 
taliate. Cyaxares,  the  successor  of  the  slain  Median  king, 
•ted  at  his  leisure  such  arrangements  as  he  thought  neces- 

y  I  >efore  repeating  his  predecessor's  attempt.091  When  they 
were  completed — perhaps  in  B.C.  632 — he  led  his  troops  into 
Assyria,  defeated  the  Assyrian  forces  in  the  field,  and,  follow- 
ing up  his  advantage,  appeared  before  Nineveh  and  closely 
invested  the  town.  Nineveh  would  perhaps  have  fallen 
in  this  year:  but  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a  strange  event 
recalled  the  Median  monarch  to  his  own  country,  where  a 
danger  threatened  him  previously  unknown  in  Western 
Asia. 

When  at  the  present  day  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
world's  past  history,  we  see  that,  by  a  species  of  fatality — by 
a  law.  that  is,  whose  workings  we  cannot  trace — there  issue 
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from  time  to  time  out  of  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North  vast 
hordes  of  uncouth  savages — brave,  hungry,  countless— who 
swarm  into  the  fairer  southern  regions  determinedly,  irre- 
sistibly ;  like  locusts  winging  their  flight  into  a  green  land. 
How  such  multitudes  come  to  be  propagated  in  countries 
where  life  is  with  difficulty  sustained,  we  do  not  know ;  why 
the  impulse  suddenly  seizes  them  to  quit  their  old  haunts  and 
move  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  cannot  say :  but  we  see 
that  the  phenomenon  is  one  of  constant  recurrence,  and  we 
therefore  now  scarcely  regard  it  as  being  curious  or  strange 
at  all.  In  Asia,  Cimmerians,  Scythians,  Parthians,  Mongols, 
Turks;  in  Europe,  Gauls,  Goths,  Huns,  Avars,  Vandals,  Bur- 
gundians,  Lombards,  Bulgarians,  have  successively  illustrated 
the  law,  and  made  us  familiar  with  its  operation.  But  there 
was  a  time  in  history  before  the  law  had  come  into  force ;  and 
its  very  existence  must  have  been  then  unsuspected.  Even 
since  it  began  to  operate,  it  has  so  often  undergone  prolonged 
suspension,  that  the  wisest  may  be  excused  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  cease  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  are  as  much 
startled  when  a  fresh  illustration  of  it  occurs,  as  if  the  like 
had  never  happened  before.  Probably  there  is  seldom  an  oc- 
casion of  its  coming  into  play  which  does  not  take  men  more 
or  less  by  surprise,  and  rivet  their  attention  by  its  seeming 
strangeness  and  real  unexpectedness. 

If  Western  Asia  had  ever,  in  the  remote  ages  before  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  was  established,  been  subject  to  invasions 
of  this  character — which  is  not  improbable692 — at  any  rate  so 
long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  latest  of  them,  that  in  the 
reigns  of  Asshur-pani-pal  and  Cyaxares  they  were  wholly  for- 
gotten and  the  South  reposed  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  a 
danger  which  might  at  any  time  have  burst  upon  it,  had  the 
Providence  which  governs  the  world  so  willed.  The  Asiatic 
steppes  had  long  teemed  with  a  nomadic  population,  of  a  war- 
like temper,  and  but  slightly  attached  to  its  homes,  which 
ignorance  of  its  own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  and  wealth 
of  its  neighbors  had  alone  prevented  from  troubling  the  great 
empires  of  the  South.  Geographic  difficulties  had  at  once 
prolonged  the  period  of  ignorance,  and  acted  as  obstructions. 
if  ever  the  idea  arose  of  pushing  exploring  parties  into  the 
southern  regions;  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Khiva  and  Kharesm,  and  the  great  central  Asiatic  moun- 
tain-chains, forming  barriers  which  naturally  restrained  the 
northern  hordes  from  progressing  in  this  direction.     But  a 
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time  had  now  arrived  when  these  causes  were  no  longer  to 
operate;  the  Line  of  demarcation  which  had  so  long  separated 
North  and  South  was  to  be  crossed;  the  flood-gates  were  to  be 
opened,  and  the  stream  of  northern  emigration  was  to  pour 
itself  in  a  resistless  torrent  over  the  fair  and  fertile  regions 
from  which  it  had  hitherto  been  barred  out.  Perhaps  popula- 
tion had  increased  beyond  all  former  precedent;  perhaps  a 
Bpirit  of  enterprise  had  arisen;  possibly  some  slight  accident 

the  exploration  of  a  hunter  hard  pressed  for  food,  the  chat- 
tering- tongue  of  a  merchant,  the  invitation  of  a  traitor093 — 
may  have  dispelled  the  ignorance  of  earlier  times,  and  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  hardy  North  the  fact  that  beyond  the 
mountains  and  the  seas,  which  they  had  always  regarded  as 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  world,  there  lay  a  rich  prey  inviting 
the  coming  of  the  spoiler. 

The  condition  of  the  northern  barbarians,  less  than  two 
hundred  years  after  this  time,  has  been  graphically  portrayed 
by  two  of  the  most  observant  of  the  Greeks,  who  themselves 
visited  the  Steppe  country  to  learn  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  people.  Where  civilization  is  unknown,  changes  are  so 
slow  and  slight,  that  we  may  reasonably  regard  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates,  though  drawn  in  the 
til tli  century  before  our  era,  as  applying,  in  all  their  main 
points,  to  the  same  race  two  hundred  years  earlier.  These 
writers  describe  the  Sycthians  as  a  people  coarse  and  gross  in 
their  habits,  with  large  fleshy  bodies,  loose  joints,  soft  swol- 
len bellies,  and  scanty  hair.694  They  never  washed  them- 
selves :  °95  their  nearest  approach  to  ablution  was  a  vapor-bath,696 
or  the  application  of  a  paste  to  their  bodies  which  left  them 
glossy  on  its  removal.697  They  lived  either  in  wagons,698  or 
in  felt  tents  of  a  simple  and  rude  construction ; 6"  and  sub- 
sisted on  mare's  milk  and  cheese,700  to  which  the  boiled  flesh 
of  horses  and  cattle  was  added,  as  a  rare  delicacy,  occasion- 
ally.7 M  In  war  their  customs  were  very  barbarous.  The  Scy- 
thian who  slew  an  enemy  in  battle  immediately  proceeded  to 
drink  his  blood.  He  then  cut  off  the  head,  which  he  exhibited  to 
his  king  in  order  to  obtain  his  share  of  the  spoil ;  after  which  he 
stripped  the  scalp  from  the  skull  and  hung  it  on  his  bridle- 
rein  as  a  trophy.  Sometimes  he  flayed  his  dead  enemy's  right 
arm  and  hand,  and  used  the  skin  as  a  covering  for  his  quiver. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  skull  he  commonly  made  into  a 
drink ing-cup.7'2  The  greater  part  of  each  day  he  spent  on 
horseback,  in  attendance  on  the  huge  herds  of  cattle  which  he 
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pastured.  His  favorite  weapon  was  the  bow,  which  he  used 
as  he  rode,  shooting  his  arrows  with  great  precision. 70:i  He 
generally  carried,  besides  his  bow  and  arrows,  a  short  spear 
or  javelin,  and  sometimes  bore  also  a  short  sword  or  a  battle- 
axe.704    [PL  CXLVL,  Fig.  3.] 

The  nation  of  the  Scythians  comprised  within  it  a  number  of 
distinct  tribes.705  At  the  head  of  all  was  a  royal  tribe,  corre- 
sponding to  the  "  Golden  Horde  "  of  the  Mongols,  which  was 
braver  and  more  numerous  than  any  other,  and  regarded  all 
the  remaining  tribes  in  the  light  of  slaves.  To  this  belonged 
the  families  of  the  kings,  who  ruled  by  hereditary  right,  and 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  very  considerable  authority.750  We 
often  hear  of  several  kings  as  bearing  rule  at  the  same  time ; 
but  there  is  generally  some  indication  of  disparity,  from  which 
we  gather  that — in  times  of  danger  at  any  rate — the  supreme 
power  was  really  always  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 

The  religion  of  the  Scythians  was  remarkable,  and  partook 
of  the  barbarity  which  characterized  most  of  their  customs. 
They  worshipped  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  Water, 
and  a  god  whom  Herodotus  calls  Hercules.707  But  their  prin- 
cipal religious  observance  was  the  worship  of  the  naked  sword. 
The  country  was  parcelled  out  into  districts,  and  in  every  dis- 
trict was  a  huge  pile  of  brushwood,  serving  as  a  temple  to  the 
neighborhood,  at  the  top  of  which  was  planted  an  antique  sword 
or  scimitar.708  On  a  stated  day  in  each  year  solemn  sacrifices, 
human  and  animal,  were  offered  at  these  shrines;  and  the 
warm  blood  of  the  victims  was  carried  up  from  below  and 
poured  upon  the  weapon.  The  human  victims — prisoners 
taken  in  war — were  hewn  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of  the  mound, 
and  their  limbs  wildly  tossed  on  high  by  the  votaries,  who 
then  retired,  leaving  the  bloody  fragments  where  they  chanced 
to  fall.  The  Scythians  seem  to  have  had  no  priest  caste;  but 
they  believed  in  divination;  and  the  diviners  formed  a  dis- 
tinct class  which  possessed  important  powers.  They  were 
sent  for  whenever  the  king  was  ill,  to  declare  the  cause  of  his 
illness,  which  they  usually  attributed  to  the  fact  that  an  indi- 
vidual, whom  they  named,  had  sworn  falsely  by  the  Royal 
Hearth.  Those  accused  in  this  way,  if  found  guilty  by  several 
bodies  of  diviners,  were  beheaded  for  the  offence,  and  their 
original  accusers  received  their  property.709  It  must  have 
been  important  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  persons  who 
wielded  such  a  power  as  this. 

Such    were  the  most  striking-    customs  of  the  Scythians 
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people,  oral  any  rate  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  who  were 
the  dominant  race  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Steppe  country.71* 
Coarse  and  repulsive  in  their  appearance,  fierce  in  their  tern 
pers.  savage  in  their  habits,  not  individually  very  brave,  but 
powerful  by  their  numbers,  and  by  a  mode  of  warfare  which 
was  difficult  to  meet,  and  in  which  long  use  had  given  them 
greal  expertness,  they  were  an  enemy  who  might  wTell  strike 
alarm  even  into  a  nation  so  strong  and  warlike  as  the  Medes. 
Pouring  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus — whence  coming 
or  what  intending  none  knew711 — horde  after  horde  of  Scythi- 
ans blackened  the  rich  plains  of  the  South.  On  they  came, 
as  before  observed,  like  a  flight  of  locusts,  countless,  irresisti- 
ble— swarming  into  Iberia  and  Upper  Media — finding  the  land 
before  them  a  garden,  and  leaving  it  behind  them  a  howling 
wilderness.  Neither  age  nor  sex  would  be  spared.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  open  country  and  of  the  villages,  if  they  did 
not  make  their  escape  to  high  mountain  tops  or  other  strong- 
holds, would  be  ruthlessly  massacred  by  the  invaders,  or  at 
best,  forced  to  become  their  slaves.712  The  crops  would  be 
consumed,  the  herds  swept  off  or  destroyed,  the  villages  and 
homesteads  burnt,  the  whole  country  made  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion. Their  ravages  would  resemble  those  of  the  Huns  when 
they  poured  into  Italy,713  or  of  the  Bulgarians  when  they  over- 
ran the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.714  In 
most  instances  the  strongly  fortified  towns  would  resist  them, 
unless  they  had  patience  to  sit  down  before  their  walls  and  by 
a  prolonged  blockade  to  starve  them  into  submission.  Some- 
times, before  things  reached  this  point,  they  might  consent  to 
receive  a  tribute  and  to  retire.  At  other  times,  convinced  that 
by  perseverance  they  would  reap  a  rich  reward,  they  may 
have  remained  till  the  besieged  city  fell,  when  there  must 
have  ensued  an  indescribable  scene  of  havoc,  rapine,  and 
bloodshed.  According  to  the  broad  expression  of  Herodotus, 
the  Scythians  were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Western  Asia 
from  the  Caucasus  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  for  the  space  of* 
t  wenty-eight  years.715  This  statement  is  doubtless  an  exagger- 
ation; but  still  it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that  the  great 
invasion  of  which  he  speaks  was  not  confined  to  Media,  but 
extended  to  the  adjacent  countries  of  Armenia  and  Assyria, 
whence  it  spread  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  hordes  probably 
swarmed  down  from  Media  through  the  Zagros  passes  into  the 
richest  portion  of  Assyria,  the  flat  country  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Tigris.     Many  of  the  old  cities,  rich  with  the 
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accumulated  stores  of  ages,  were  besieged,  and  perhaps  taken, 
and  their  palaces  wantonly  burnt,  by  the  barbarous  invaders. 
The  tide  then  swept  on.  Wandering  from  district  to  district, 
plundering  everywhere,  settling  nowhere,  the  clouds  of  horse 
passed  over  Mesopotamia,  the  force  of  the  invasion  becoming 
weaker  as  it  spread  itself,  until  in  Syria  it  reached  its  term 
through  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Psammetichus.  This 
monarch,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ashdod,716  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  great  Scythian  host,  which 
threatened  to  overrun  Egypt,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Ascalon,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  to  their  leader  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  by  rich  gifts  to  abstain  from  his  enterprise.717 
From  this  time  the  power  of  the  invaders  seems  to  have  de- 
clined. Their  strength  could  not  but  suffer  by  the  long  series 
of  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes  in  which  they  were  engaged 
year  after  year  against  enemies  in  nowise  contemptible;  it 
would  likewise  deteriorate  through  their  excesses ; 718  and  it 
may  even  have  received  some  injury  from  intestine  quarrels. 
After  awhile,  the  nations  whom  they  had  overrun,  whose 
armies  they  had  defeated,  and  whose  cities  they  had  given  to 
the  flames,  began  to  recover  themselves.  Cyaxares,  it  is 
probable,  commenced  an  aggressive  war  against  such  of  the 
invaders  as  had  remained  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions, 
and  soon  drove  them  beyond  his  borders.719  Other  kings  may 
have  followed  his  example.  In  a  little  while — long,  probably, 
before  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Herodotus  had  expired — the 
Scythian  power  was  completely  broken.  Many  bands  may 
have  returned  across  the  Caucasus  into  the  Steppe  country. 
Others  submitted,  and  took  service  under  the  native  rulers  of 
Asia.720  Great  numbers  were  slain;  and  except  in  a  province 
of  Armenia  which  henceforward  became  known  as  Sacasene.7-1 
and  perhaps  in  one  Syrian  town,  which  we  find  called  Scyth- 
opolis,722  the  invaders  left  no  trace  of  their  brief  but  terrible 
inroad. 

If  we  have  been  right  in  supposing  that  the  Scythian  attack 
fell  with  as  much  severity  on  the  Assyrians  as  on  any  other 
Asiatic  people,  we  can  scarcely  be  in  error  if  we  ascribe  to  this 
cause  the  rapid  and  sudden  decline  of  the  empire  at  this  period. 
The  country  had  been  ravaged  and  depopulated,  the  provinces 
had  been  plundered,  many  of  the  great  towns  had  been  taken 
and  sacked,  the  palaces  of  the  old  kings  had  been  burnt.7-3 and 
all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  not  hid  away  had  been  carried 
©ff.     Assyria,  when  the  Scythians  quitted  her,  was  but  the 
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shadow  of  her  former  self.  Weak  and  exhausted,  sheseemed 
to  invite  a  permanent  conqueror.    If  her  Limits  had  not  much 

shrunk,  ii*  the  provinces  still  acknowledged  her  authority,  it 
was  from  habit  rather  than  from  tear,  or  because  they  too  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  northern  barbarians.  We  find 
Babylon  subje<  tto  Assyria  to  the  very  I  isl  ; T-*  and  Ave  seem 
to  see  that  Judsea  passed  from  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians  under 
that  of  the  Babylonians,  without  any  interval  of  independence 
or  anj  '   re-conquest.     But  if  these  two  powers  at  the 

south  eastern  and  the  south-western  extremities  of  the  empire 
continued  faithful,  the  less  distant  nations  could  scarcely  have 
thrown  oft"  the  yoke. 

Asshur-bani-pal,  then,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians, 
had  still  an  empire  to  rule,  and  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
commenced  some  attempts  at  re-organizing  and  re-invigorat- 
ing the  governmental  system  to  which  the  domination  of  the 
Scyths  must  have  given  a  rude  shock.  But  he  had  not  time  to 
effect  much.  In  B.C.  626  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty-two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshur-emid-ilin,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Saracus.  Of  this  prince  we  possess  but  few 
native  records;  and,  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  the  pict- 
ure which  Ctesias  gave  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
last  Assyrian  king  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  his- 
tory, and  to  be  attached  to  this  monarch,  we  must  confess  to 
an  almost  equal  dearth  of  classical  notices  of  his  life  and 
actions.  Scarcely  anything  has  come  down  to  us  from  his 
time  but  a  few  legends  on  bricks,7"25  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  was  the  builder  of  the  south-east  edifice  at  Nimrud,  a  con- 
struction pi'esenting  some  remarkable  but  no  very  interesting- 
features.  The  classical  notices,  apart  from  the  tales  which 
Ctesias  originated,  are  limited  to  a  few  sentences  in  Aby- 
denus,798  and  a  word  or  two  in  Polyhistor.727  Thus  nearly  the 
same  obscurity  which  enfolds  the  earlier  portion  of  the  history 
hers  about  the  monarch  in  whose  person  the  empire  ter- 
minated; and  instead  of  the  ample  details  which  have  crowded 
upon  us  now  for  many  consecutive  reigns,  we  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  meagre  outline,  partly  resting  upon  conjecture,  in  our 
portraiture  of  this  last  king. 

iracus,  as  the  monarch  maybe  termed  after  Abydenus. 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  crisis  in 
his  country's  history.  Assyria  was  exhausted;  and  perhaps 
half  depopulated  by  the  Scythic  ravages.  The  bands  which 
united  the  provinces  to  the  sovereign  state,  though  not  broken. 
32 
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had  been  weakened,  and  rebellion  threatened  to  break  out  in 
various  quarters.728  Ruin  had  overtaken  many  of  the  provin- 
cial towns ;  and  it  would  require  a  vast  outlay  to  restore  their 
public  buildings.  But  the  treasury  was  weilnigh  empty,  and 
did  not  allow  the  new  monarch  to  adopt  in  his  buildings  the 
grand  and  magnificent  style  of  former  kings.  Still  Saracus 
attempted  something.  At  Calah  he  began  the  construction  of 
a  building  which  apparently  was  intended  for  a  palace,  but 
which  contrasts  most  painfully  with  the  palatial  erections  of 
former  kings.  The  waning  glory  of  the  monarchy  was  made 
patent  both  to  the  nation  and  to  strangers  by  an  edifice  where 
coarse  slabs  of  common  limestone,  unsculptured  and  unin- 
scribed,  replaced  the  alabaster  bas-reliefs  of  former  times; 
and  where  a  simple  plaster  above  the  slabs729  was  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  richly -patterned  enamelled  bricks  of  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Asshur-bani-pal.  A  set  of  small  chambers, 
of  which  no  one  exceeded  forty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  its  greatest  breadth,  sufficed  for  the  last  Assyr- 
ian king,  whose  shrunken  Court  could  no  longer  have  filled 
the  vast  halls  of  his  ancestors.  The  Nimrud  palace  of  Sara- 
cus seems  to  have  covered  less  than  one-half  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  any  former  palace  upon  the  mound ;  it  had  no  grand 
facade,  no  magnificent  gateway;  the  rooms,  curiously  mis- 
shapen,730 as  if  taste  had  declined  with  power  and  wealth, 
were  mostly  small  and  inconvenient,  running  in  suites  which 
opened  into  one  another  without  any  approaches  from  courts 
or  passages,  roughly  paved  with  limestone  flags,  and  composed 
of  sun-dried  bricks  faced  with  limestone  and  plaster.  That 
Saracus  should  have  been  reduced  even  to  contemplate  resid- 
ing in  this  poor  and  mean  dwelling  is  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  Assyria's  decline  and  decay  at  a  period  preceding 
great  war  which  led  to  her  destruction. 

It  is  possible  that  this  edifice  may  not  have  been  completed 
at  the  time  of  Saracus's  death,  and  in  that  case  we  may  sup 
pose  that  its  extreme  rudeness  would  have  received  certain 
embellishments  had  he  lived  to  finish  the  structure.  While  it 
was  being  erected,  he  must  have  resided  elsewhere.  Appar- 
ently, he  held  his  court  at  Nineveh  during  this  period ;  and  it 
was  certainly  there  that  he  made  his  last  arrangements  for 
defence,781  and  his  final  stand  against  the  enemy,  who  took 
advantage  or  his  weak  condition  to  press  forward  the  conquest 
of  the  empire. 

The  Medes,  in  their  strong  upland  country,  abounding  in 
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i:;   hills,  and  running  up  in  places  into  mountain-chains, 
ably    Buffered  much  less  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Scyl  he  Assyrians  in  their  comparatively  defenceless 

plains.  I  >f  all  the  nations  exposed  to  the  scourge  of  the  inva- 
sion they  were  evidently  the  first  to  recover  themselves,73'2 
partly  from  the  local  causes  here  noticed,  partly  perhaps 
from  their  inherent  vigor  and  strength.  If  Herodotus*s 
ii;:t<i  for  the  original  inroad  of  the  Scythians  is  correct,735 
i.<»t  many  years  cam  have  elapsed  before  the  tide  of  war 
turned,  and  the  Medes  began  to  make  head  against  their  as- 
sailants,  recovering  possession  of  most  parts  of  their  country, 
and  expelling  or  overpowering  the  hordes  at  whose  insolent 
domination  they  had  chafed  from  the  first  hour  of  the  inva- 
sion. It  was  probably  as  early  as  B.C.  627,  five  years  after  the 
Scyths  crossed  the  Caucasus,  according  to  Herodotus,  that 
Cyaxares,  having  sufficiently  re-established  his  power  in 
Media,  began  once  more  to  aspire  after  foreign  conquests. 
Casting  his  eyes  around  upon  the  neighboring  countries,  he 
became  aware  of  the  exhaustion  of  Assyria,  and  perceived 
that  she  was  not  likely  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  a  sud- 
den and  vigorous  attack.  He  therefore  collected  a  large  army 
and  invaded  Assyria  from  the  east,  while  it  would  seem  that 
the  Susianians,  with  whom  he  had  perhaps  made  an  alliance, 
d.  her  from  the  south.734 
To  m;  ct  tins  double  danger,  Saracus,  the  Assyrian  king,  de- 
termined  on  dividing  his  forces;  and,  while  he  entrusted  a 
portion  of  them  to  a  general,  Nabopolassar,  who  had  orders  to 
proceed  t<>  Babylon  and  engage  the  enemy  advancing  from  the 
sea,  he  himself  with  the  remainder  made  ready  to  receive  the 
des.  In  idea  this  was  probably  a  judicious  disposition  of 
t  jk>  troops  at  his  disposal;  it  was  politic  to  prevent  a  junction 
of  the  two  assailing  powers,  and,  as  the  greater  danger  was 
that  which  threatened  from  the  Medes,  it  was  well  for  the  king 
to  reserve  himself  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  meet  this 
my.  But  the  most  prudent  arrangements  maybe  discon- 
certed, by  the  treachery  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their 
a!  is  >n  :  and  so  it  was  in  the  present  instance.  The  faithless 
Nabopolassar  saw  in  his  sovereign's  difficulty  his  own  oppor- 
tunity; and.  instead  of  marching  against  Assyria's  enemies, 
as  his  duty  required  him,  he  secretly  negotiated  an  arrange- 
ment with  Cyaxares,  agreed  to  become  his  ally  against  the  As- 
ians, and  obtained  the  Median  king's  daughter  as  a  bride 
for  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  eldest  son.735    Cyaxares  and  Nabopo- 
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lassar  then  joined  their  efforts  against  Nineveh ; 783  and  Saracus, 
unable  to  resist  them,  took  counsel  of  his  despair,  and,  after 
all  means  of  resistance  were  exhausted,  burned  himself  in  his 
palace.737  It  is  uncertain  whether  we  possess  any  further  his- 
torical details  of  the  siege.  The  narrative  of  Ctesias  may  em- 
body a  certain  number  of  the  facts,  as  it  certainly  represented 
with  truth  the  strange  yet  not  incredible  termination.786  But 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  feel  sure,  with  regard  to  any 
statement  made  solely  by  that  writer,  that  it  has  any  other 
source  than  his  imagination.  Hence  the  description  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh,  as  given  by  Diodorus  on  the  authority  of 
Ctesias,  seems  undeserving  of  a,  place  in  history,  though  the 
attention  of  the  curious  may  properly  be  directed  to  it.Ti9 

The  empire  of  the  Assyrians  thus  fell,  not  so  much  from  any 
inherent  weakness,  or  from  the  effect  of  gradual  decay,  as  by 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances— the  occurrence 
of  a  terrible  inroad  of  northern  barbarians  just  at  the  time 
when  a  warlike  nation,  long  settled  on  the  borders  of  Assyria., 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  her  capital,  was  increasing, 
partly  by  natural  and  regular  causes,  partly  by  accidental  and 
abnormal  ones,  in  greatness  and  strength.  It  will  be  proper, 
in  treating  of  the  history  of  Media,  to  trace  out,  as  far  as  our 
materials  allow,  these  various  causes,  and  to  examine  the 
mode  and  extent  of  their  operation.  But  such  an  inquiry  is 
not  suited  for  this  place,  since,  if  fully  made,  it  would  lead  us 
too  far  away  from  our  present  subject,  which  is  the  history  of 
Assyria;  while,  if  made  partially,  it  would  be  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  therefore  deferred  to  another  place.  The  sketch  here  at- 
tempted of  Assyrian  history  will  now  be  brought  to  a  cl< 
by  a  few  observations  on  the  general  nature  of  the  monarchy, 
<>r  its  extent  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  and  on  the  charac- 
ter of  its  civilization.740 

The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  covered  a  space  of  at 
least  a  thousand  years;  but  the  empire  can,  at  the  utmost,  be 
considered  to  have  lasted  a  period  short  of  seven  centuri 
from  B.C.  1300  to  B.C.  (32o  or  024— the  date  of  the  conquest 
Cyaxares.  In  reality,  the  period  of  extensive  domination 
seems  to  have  commenced  with  Asshur-ris-uim,741  about  B.C. 
1150,  so  that  the  duration  of  the  true  empire1  did  nol  much  ex- 
ceed five  centuries.  The  limits  of  the  dominion  varied  consid- 
erably within  this  period,  the  empire  expanding  or  contracting 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  prince  by  whom  the  throne  was  occupied. 
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The  extreme  extent  appears  not  to  have  been  reached  until  al- 
most immediately  before  the  last  rapid  decline  set  in,  the 
widest  dominion  belonging  to  the  time  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  of  Susiana,  and  of  the  Armenians.71-  In 
the  middle  part  of  this  prince's  reign  Assyria  was  paramount 
over  the  portion  of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Halys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  great  Persian  desert  on  the  other.  Southwards  the  bound- 
ary was  formed  by  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  northwards 
it  seems  at  no  time  to  have  advanced  to  the  Euxine  or  to  the 
( 'aueasus,  but  to  have  been  formed  by  a  fluctuating  line,  which 
did  not  in  the  most  flourishing  period  extend  so  far  as  the 
northern  frontier  of  Armenia.  Besides  her  Asiatic  dominions, 
Assyria  possessed  also  at  this  time  a  portion  of  Africa,  her  au- 
thority being  acknowledged  by  Egypt  as  far  as  the  latitude  of 
Thebes.  The  countries  included  within  the  limits  thus  indi- 
cated, and  subject  during  the  period  in  question  to  Assyrian 
influence,  were  chiefly  the  following :  Susiana,  Chaldsea,  Baby- 
lonia. Media,  Matiene  or  the  Zagros range,  Mesopotamia;  parts 
of  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia;  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Pales- 
tine, Idumsea,  a  portion  of  Arabia,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Egypt.  The  island  of  Cyprus  was  also,  it  is  probable,  a  de- 
pendency. On  the  other  hand,  Persia  Proper,  Bactria,  and 
Sogdiana,  even  Hyrcania,  were  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Assyrian  sway,  which  towards  the  north  did  not  on  this  side 
reach  further  than  about  the  neighborhood  of  Kasvin,  and  tow- 
ards the  south  was  confined  within  the  barrier  of  Zagros. 
Similarly  on  the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,743  Lycia,  even  Pam- 
phylia.  were  independent,  the  Assyrian  arms  having  never,  so 
far  as  appears,  penetrated  westward  beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed 
the  river  Halys. 

The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the  great  Mesopo- 
tamian  monarchy  over  the  countries  included  within  the 
limits  above  indicated,  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  ' '  reigned 
over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt:  they 
brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.*17'1 
The  first  and  most  striking  feature  of  the  earliest  empires  is 
that  they  are  a  mere  congeries  of  kingdoms:  the  countries 
over  which  the  dominant  state  acquires  an  influence,  not  only 
retain  their  distinct  individuality,  as  is  the  case  in  some  mod- 
ern empires,745  but  remain  in  all  respects  such  as  they  were 
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before,  with  the  simple  addition  of  certain  obligations  con- 
tracted towards  the  paramount  authority.  They  keep  their 
old  laws,  their  old  religion,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of 
succession,  their  whole  internal  organization  and  machinery ; 
they  only  acknowledge  an  external  suzerainty  which  binds 
them  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head 
of  the  Empire.  These  duties,  as  understood  in  the  earliest 
times,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words  "homage"  and 
" tribute ;"  the  subject  kings  "serve"  and  "bring  presents." 
They  are  bound  to  acts  of  submission ;  must  attend  the  court 
Df  their  suzerain  when  summoned,746  unless  they  have  a 
reasonable  excuse ;  must  there  salute  him  as  a  superior,  and 
otherwise  acknowledge  his  rank ; 747  above  all,  they  must  pay 
him  regularly  the  fixed  tribute  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
them  at  the  time  of  their  submission  or  subjection,  the  unau- 
thorized withholding  of  which  is  open  and  avowed  rebellion. T4* 
Finally,  they  must  allow  his  troops  free  passage  through  their 
dominions,  and  must  oppose  any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way 
of  their  country  on  the  part  of  his  enemies.749  Such  are  the 
earliest  and  most  essential  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject states  in  an  empire  of  the  primitive  type  like  that  of 
Assyria;  and  these  obligations,  with  the  corresponding  one  on 
the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the  protection  of  its  de- 
pendants against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have  constituted  the 
sole  links750  which  joined  together  in  one  the  heterogeneous 
materials  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 

It  is  evident  that  a  government  of  the  character  here  de- 
scribed contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and 
disorder.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  with  an  active  and 
energetic  prince  upon  the  throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
strength,  and  a  realization  of  much  magnificence  and  grand- 
eur. The  subject  monarchs  pay  annually  their  due  share  of 
ki  the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire; "  761  and  the  better  to  se- 
cure the  favor  of  their  common  sovereign,  add  to  it  presents, 
consisting  of  the  choicest  productions  of  their  respect  Lve  king- 
doms.752 The  material  resources  of  the  different  countries  arc 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dominant  power ; 753  and  skilled 
workmen754  are  readily  lent  for  the  service  of  the  court,  who 
adorn  or  build  the  temples  and  the  royal  residences,  and 
transplant  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  their  several  states 
to  the  imperial  capital.  But  no  sooner  docs  any  untoward 
event  occur,  as  a  disastrous  expedition,  a  foreign  attack,  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  or  even  an   untimely  and    une 
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death  of  the  reigning  prince,  than  the  inherent  weakness  of  this 
sort  of  government  at  once  displays  itself — the  whole  fabric  of 
the  empire  falls  asunder — each  kingdom  re-asserts  its  inde- 
pendence—tribute ceases  to  be  paid — and  the  mistress  of  a 
hundred  states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust  back  into  her 
primitive  condition,  stripped  of  the  dominion  which  has  been 
her  strength,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources. 
Then  the  whole  task  of  reconstruction  has  to  be*  commenced 
anew — one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are  overrun,  and  the 
rebel  monarchs  chastised— tribute  is  re-imposed,  submission 
enforced,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  empire  has  per- 
haps recovered  itself.  Progress  is  of  course  slow  and  uncer- 
tain, where  the  empire  has  continually  to  be  built  up  again 
from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any  time  a  day  may  undo 
the  work  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  accomplish. 

To  discourage  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of  rebellion,  re- 
course is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which  diminish  the  danger 
to  the  central  power,  at  the  cost  of  extreme  misery  and  often 
almost  entire  ruin  to  the  subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the 
lands  wasted,  the  flocks  and  herds  carried  off,755  the  towns  pil- 
laged and  burnt,  or  in  some  cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
rebel  king  deposed  and  his  crown  transferred  to  another,  the 
people  punished  by  the  execution  of  hundreds  or  thousands,75'5 
as  well  as  by  an  augmentation  of  the  tribute  money ; 767  but 
sometimes  wholesale  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  is  prac- 
tised, tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  being  carried  away  cap- 
tive by  the  conquerors,758  and  either  employed  in  servile  labor 
at  the  capital,759  or  settled  as  colonists  in  a  distant  province. 
With  this  practice  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  forms 
so  prominent  a  feature,  has  made  us  familiar.  It  seems  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Assyrians  from  very  early  time 
and  to  have  become  by  degrees  a  sort  of  settled  principle  in 
their  government.  In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their 
dominion — the  reigns  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-had- 
don — it  prevailed  most  widely,  and  was  carried  to  the  great- 
est extent.  Chaldseans  were  transported  into  Armenia,761  Jews 
and  Israelites  into  Assyria  and  Media,762  Arabians,  Babylonians, 
Susianians,  and  Persians  into  Palestine763 — the  most  distant 
portions  of  the  empire  changed  inhabitants,  and  no  sooner  did 
a  people  become  troublesome  from  its  patriotism  and  love  of 
independence,  than  it  was  weakened  by  dispersion,  and  its 
spirit  subdued  by  a  severance  of  all  its  local  associations. 
Thus  rebellion  Tas  in  some  measure  kept  down,  and  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  central  or  sovereign  state  was  rendered  so  far  more 
secure ;  but  this  comparative  security  was  gained  by  a  great 
sacrifice  of  strength,  and  when  foreign  invasion  came,  the 
subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at  once  and  alienated  by  the 
treatment  which  they  had  received,  were  found  to  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  any  effectual  aid  to 
their  enslaver.764 

Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians.  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  criuh i 
conception  which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely  extended 
dominion.  It  was  a  ' '  kingdom-empire, "  like  the  empires  of 
Solomon,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Chedor-laomer,765  and  proba- 
bly of  Cyaxares,  and  it  the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being  the 
largest,  the  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such 
governments  that  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a  marked  way 
both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchies — 
their  strength  in  the  extraordinary  magnificence,  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  refinement  of  the  capital ;  their  weakness  in  the 
impoverishment,  the  exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  disaffec- 
tion of  the  subject  states.  Ever  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  per- 
petually reconstructed  by  the  genius  and  prowess  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  warrior  princes,  seconded  by  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  the  people.  Fortunate  in  possessing  for  a  longtime  no  very 
powerful  neighbor,706  it  found  little  difficulty  in  extending  it- 
self throughout  regions  divided  and  subdivided  among  hun- 
dreds of  petty  chiefs,767  incapable  of  union,  and  singly  quite 
unable  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  a  large  and  populous 
country.  Frequently  endangered  by  revolts,  yet  always  tri- 
umphing over  them,  it  maintained  itself  for  live  centuries, 
gradually  advancing  its  influence,  and  was  only  overthrown 
after  a  fierce  struggle  by  a  new  kingdom  768  formed  upon  its 
borders,  which,  taking  advantage  of  a  time  of  exhaustion,  and 
leagued  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  subject  states,  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  long-dominant 
people. 

In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  while 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  government  are  well  marked,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treat 
ment  which  no  doubt  existed,  and  in  which  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians  differed  probably  from  others  of  the  same  ty] 
One  or  two  such  points,  however,  may  perhaps  be  made  out. 
In  the  first  place,  though  religious  uniformity  is  certainly  not 
the  law  of  the  empire,  yet  a  religious  character  appears  in 
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many  of  the  wars,769  and  attempts  at  any  rate  seem  to  be  made 
to  diffuse  everywhere  a  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  gods 
of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  more  universal  than  the  practice  of 
setting  up  in  the  subject  countries  "  the  laws  of  Asshur  "  or 

'altars  to  the  Great  Gods.11  In  some  instances  not  only  altars 
but  temples  are  erected,  and  priests  are  left  to  superintend  the 
worship  and  secure  its  being  properly  conducted.  The  history 
of  Judaea  is,  however,  enough  to  show  that  the  continuance  of 
the  national  worship  was  at  least  tolerated,  though  some  for- 
mal acknowledgment  of  the  presiding  deities  of  Assyria  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  nations  may  not  improbably  have  been  re- 
quired in  most  cases.770 

Secondly,  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certain  countries 
immediately  bordering  on  Assyria  endeavors  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  centralize  and  consolidate  the  empire,  by  sub- 
stituting, on  fit  occasions,  for  the  native  chiefs,  Assyrian  of- 
ficers as  governors.  The  persons  appointed  are  of  two  classes 
— "  collectors^'  and  "  treasurers.11  Their  special  business  is.  of 
course,  as  their  names  imply,  to  gather  in  the  tribute  due  to  the 
Great  King,  and  secure  its  safe  transmission  to  the  capital: 
but  they  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  in  some  instances,  en- 
trusted with  the  civil  government  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts.771 It  does  not  appear  that  this  system  was  ever  ex- 
tended very  far,  Lebanon  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Zagros  on 
the  east,  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  central- 
ized Assyria.  Armenia,  Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  most  oi 
Phoenicia,772  Palestine,  Philistia,  retained  to  the  last  theii 
native  monarchs ;  and  thus  Assyria,  despite  the  feature  hen 
noticed,  kept  upon  the  whole  her  character  of  a  ''kingdom 
empire.11 

The  civilization  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  large  subject,  on  which 
former  chapters  of  this  work  have,  it  is  hoped,  thrown  some 
light,  and  upon  which  only  a  very  few  remarks  will  be  here  of- 
fered by  way  of  recapitulation.  Deriving  originally  letters  and 
the  elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians  appeal 
to  have  been  content  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and 
neither  in  literature  nor  in  science  to  have  progressed  much 
beyond  their  instructors.  The  heavy  incubus  of  a  dead  Ian 
guage 773  lay  upon  all  those  who  desired  to  devote  themselves 
to  scientific  pursuits;  and,  owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to 
become  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  learned  or  perhaps  a 
priest  class,  which  did  not  aim  at  progress,  but  was  satisfied 
to  hand  on  the  traditions  of  former  ages.     To  understand  il  « 
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genius  of  the  Assyrian  people  we  must  look  to  their  art  and 
their  manufactures.  These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native 
growth;  and  from  them  we  may  best  gather  an  impression  of 
the  national  character.  They  show  us  a  patient,  laborious, 
pains-taking  people,  with  more  appreciation  of  the  useful  than 
the  ornamental,  and  of  the  actual  than  the  ideal.  Architecture, 
the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  is  essentially  useful,  forms 
their  chief  glory ;  sculpture,  and  still  more  painting,  are  sub- 
sidiary to  it.  Again,  it  is  the  most  useful  edifice— the  palace 
or  house— whereon  attention  is  concentrated — the  temple 
and  the  tomb,  the  interest  attaching  to  which  is  ideal  and 
spiritual,  are  secondary,  and  appear  (so  far  as  they  appear  at 
all)  simply  as  appendages  of  the  palace.  In  the  sculpture  it  is 
the  actual— the  historically  true — which  the  artist  strives  to 
represent.  Unless  in  the  case  of  a  few  mythic  figures  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyr- 
ian bas-reliefs  which  is  not  imitated  from  nature.  The  imita- 
tion is  always  laborious,  and  often  most  accurate  and  exact. 
The  laws  of  representation,  as  we  understand  them,  are  some- 
ti  mes  departed  from,  but  it  is  always  to  impress  the  spectator 
with  ideas  in  accordance  with  truth.  Thus  the  colossal  bulls 
and  lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen 
from  every  point  of  view  with  four;  the  ladders  are  placed 
edgeways  against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show 
that  they  are  ladders,  and  not  mere  poles ;  walls  of  cities  are 
made  disproportionately  small,  but  it  is  done,  like  Raphael's 
boat,  to  bring  them  within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  less  complete  representation  of  the  actual  fact.  The 
en reful  finish,  the  minute  detail,  the  elaboration  of  every  hair 
in  a  beard,  and  every  stitch  in  the  embroidery  of  a  dress,  re- 
minds us  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  and  illustrates 
strongly  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  and  honesty  which  pervades 
the  sculptures,  and  gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of  their  value. 
In  conception,  in  grace,  in  freedom  and  correctness  of  outline, 
they  fall  undoubtedly  far  behind  the  inimitable  productions  of 
the  Greeks ;  but  they  have  a  grandeur  and  a  dignity,  a  bold- 
ness, a  strength,  and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  render 
them  even  intrinsically  valuable  as  works  of  art.  and,  consid- 
ering the  time  at  which  they  were  produced,  must  excite  our 
surprise  and  admiration.  Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed 
previously  only  in  the  stiff  and  lifeless  conventionalism  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  belonged  to  Assyria  to  confine  the  convention?! 
to  religion,  and  to  apply  art  to  the  vivid  representation  of  the 
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highest  s(  enes  of  human  life.  War  in  all  its  forms — thtrmarch, 
the  battle,  the  pursuit,  thesiege  of  towns,  the  passage  of  rivers 
and  marshes,  the  submission  and  treatment  of  captives,  and 
the  >l  mimic  war  "of  hunting — the  chase  of  the  lion,  the  stag, 
the  antelope,  the  wild  bull,  and  the  wild  ass,  are  the  chief  sub- 
jects treated  by  the  Assyrian  sculptors;  and  in  these  the  con- 
ventional is  discarded;  fresh  scenes,  new  groupings,  bold  and 
strange  attitudes  perpetually  appear,  and  in  the  animal  repre- 
sentations especially  there  is  a  continual  advance,  the  latest  be- 
ing the  most  spirited,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most  true  to 
nature,  though  perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  the  earlier.  With  no  attempt  to  idealize  or  go  be- 
yond nature,  there  is  a  growing  power  of  depicting  things 
as  they  are — an  increased  grace  and  delicacy  of  execution, 
showing  that  Assyrian  art  was  progressive,  not  stationary,  and 
giving  a  promise  of  still  higher  excellence,  had  circumstances 
permitted  its  development. 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of  thorough  and 
entire  nationality ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  her 
manufactures  were  in  the  same  sense  absolutely  her  own. 
The  practice  of  borrowing  skilled  workmen  from  the  con- 
quered states  would  introduce  into  Nineveh  and  the  other 
r<  >yal  cities  the  fabrics  of  every  region  which  acknowledged 
the  Assyrian  sway ;  and  plunder,  tribute,  and  commerce  would 
unite  to  enrich  them  with  the  choicest  products  of  all  civil- 
ized countries.  Still,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  modern  thnes, 
it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  man- 
ufactured goods  consumed  in  the  country  would  be  of  home 
growth.  Hence  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  vases,  jars, 
bronzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments  in  ivory  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  earrings,  arms,  working 
implements,  etc. ,  which  have  been  found  at  Nimrud,  Khorsa- 
bad,  and  Koyunjik,  are  mainly  the  handiwork  of  the  Assyr- 
ians. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  rich  garments  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  kings  and  others  were  the  product  of 
Babylon,774  always  famous  for  its  tissues;  but  even  this  is  un- 
certain ;  and  they  are  perhaps  as  likely  to  have  been  of  home 
manufacture.  At  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the  ornaments,  uten- 
sils, etc.,  maybe  regarded  as  native  products.  They  are  al- 
most invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  indicate  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  metallurgy  and  other  arts,775  as  well  as  a  refined 
taste.  Among  them  are  some  which  anticipate  inventions 
believed  till  lately  to  have  been  modern.     Transparent  glass 
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(which,  however,  was  known  also  in  ancient  Egypt)  is  on^  of 
these ; 776  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  lens  777  discov- 
ered at  Nimrud,  of  the  use  of  which  as  a  magnifying  agent 
there  is  abundant  proof.778  If  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  that  the  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  show  them  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  arch,  that 
they  constructed  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains,  that  they 
knew  the  use  of  the  pulley,  the  lever,  and  the  roller,  that  they 
understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,  enamelling,  and  overlaying 
with  metals,  and  that  they  cut  gems  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  finish,  it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilization  equalled 
that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  im- 
measurably behind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  moderns. 
With  much  that  was  barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a 
rude  and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a  debasing 
religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  empire,  in  all  the  ordinary  arts  and 
appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus 
their  history  furnishes  a  warning — which  the  records  of  na- 
tions constantly  repeat— that  the  greatest  material  prosperity 
may  co-exist  with  the  decline — and  herald  the  downfall — of  a 
kingdom 
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A. 

OF  THE  MEANINGS  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN  ROYAL  NAMES. 

The  names  of  tjae  Assyrians,  like  those  of  the  Hebrews,  seem 
to  have  been  invariably  significant.  Each  name  is  a  sentence, 
fully  or  elliptically  expressed,  and  consists  consequently  of  at 
Least  two  elements.  This  number  is  frequently— indeed,  com 
monly — increased  to  three,  which  are  usually  a  noun  in  the 
nominative  case,  a  verb  active  agreeing  with  it,  and  a  noun  in 
the  objective  or  accusative  case  governed  by  the  verb.  The 
genius  of  the  language  requires  that  in  names  of  this  kind  the 
nominative  case  should  invariably  be  placed  first;  but  there 
is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  order  of  the  two  other  words;  the* 
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verb  may  be  either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  accusative. 
The  number  of  elements  in  an  Assyrian  name  amounts  in  rare 
cases  to  four,  a  maximum  reached  by  some  Hebrew  names,  as 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz.1  Only  one  or  two  of  the  royal  names 
comes  under  this  category.  No  Assyrian  name  exceeds  the 
number  of  four  elements.2 

An  example  of  the  simplest  form  of  name  is  Sar-gon,  or  Sar- 
gina,  "the  established  king,"  i.e.  "  (I  am)  the  established  king." 
The  roots  are  Sar,  or  in  the  full  nominative,  sarru,  the  com- 
mon word  for  "king11  (compare  Heb.  "W,  mty,  etc.,),  and  kin 
(or  gin),9  "to  establish,"  a  root  akin  to  the  Hebrew  v\3. 

A  name  equally  simple  is  Buzur- Asshur,  which  means  either 
"  Asshur  is  a  stronghold,'1  or  "  Asshur  is  a  treasure ;  "  buzur  be- 
ing the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  *W2,  which  has  this 
double  signification.  (See  Gesen.  "Lex."  p.  155.)  A  third  name 
of  the  same  simple  form  is  Saiil-mugina  (Sammughes),  which 
probably  means  "  Saul  (is)  the  establishes "  mugina  being  the 
participial  form  of  the  same  verb  which  occurs  in  Sar-grma  or 
Sargon.4 

There  is  another  common  form  of  Assyrian  name  consisting 
of  two  elements,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  a  god,  while 
the  former  is  either  shamas  or  shamsi  (Heb.  2}D#),  the  common 
word  for  "servant,"  or  else  a  term  significative  of  worship, 
adoration,  reverence,  or  the  like.  Of  the  former  kind,  there 
is  but  one  royal  name,  viz.,  Shamas- Vul,  "the  servant  of  Vul," 
a  name  exactly  resembling  in  its  formation  the  Phoenician 
Abdistartus,  the  Hebrew  Obadiah,  Abdiel,  etc.,  and  the  Arabic 
Abdallah.5  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  two  royal  names,  Tig- 
lathi-Nin  and  Mutaggil-Nebo.  Tiglathi-Nin  is  from  tiglat  or 
tiklat,  "adoration,  reverence"  (comp.  Chald.  Sdh,  "to  trust 
in"),  and  Nin  or  Ninip,  the  Assyrian  Hercules.  The  meaning 
is  "  Adoratio  (sit)  Herculi" — "  Let  worship  (be  given  to)  Her- 
cules." Mutaggil-Nebo  is  "confiding  in"  or  "worshipping 
Nebo" — mutaggil  being  from  the  same  root  as  tiglat,  but  the 
participle,  instead  of  the  abstract  substantive.  A  name  very 
similar  in  its  construction  is  that  of  the  Caliph  Motawakkil 
Billah.e 

With  these  names  compounded  of  two  elements  it  will  be 
convenient  to  place  one  which  is  compounded  of  three,  viz. , 
Tiglath-Pileser,  or  Tiglat-pal-zira.  This  name  has  exactly 
the  same  meaning  as  Tiglathi-Nin— "  Be  worship  given  to  Her- 
cules ;  "  the  only  difference  being  that  Nin  or  Hercules  is  here 
designated  by  a  favorite  epithet,  Pcd-zira.  instead  of  by  any 
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of  his  proper  names.  In  Pal-zira,  the  first  element  is  un- 
doubtedly pal,  "a  son ;  "  the  other  element  is  obscure ; 7  all  that 
we  know  of  it  is  that  Nin  was  called  "  the  son  of  Zira,"  appar- 
ently because  he  had  a  temple  at  Calah  which  was  called  Bit- 
Zira,  or  "  the  house  of  Zira."  8  M.  Oppert  believes  Zira  to  be 
"  the  Zodiac ; "  9  but  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  this  iden- 
tification. 

Names  of  the  common  threefold  type  are  Asshur-iddin-akhi, 
Asshur-izir-pal,10  Sin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib),  Asshur-akh-id- 
diiia  (Esar-haddon),  and  Asshur-bani-pal.  Asshur-idden-akhi 
is  "Asshur  has  given  brothers,  "iddin  being  the  third  person 
singular  of  nadan,  "to  give"  (comp.  Heb.  jnj),  and  akhi  being 
the  plural  of  akhu,  "a brother  "  (comp.  Heb.  7W).  Asshur-izir- 
pal  is  "Asshur  protects  (my)  son  "izir  (for  inzir)  being  derived 
from  a  root  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  -tfj,  "to  protect,'1  and 
pal  being  (as  already  explained11)  the  Assyrian  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  p  and  the  Syriac  bar,  "a  son."  The  meaning 
of  Sin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib)  is  "Sin  (the  Moon)  has  multi- 
plied brethren,"  irib  being  from  raba  (Heb.  TOI),  "to  augment, 
multiply."  Asshur-akh-iddina  is  "Asshur  has  given  a 
brother,"  from  roots  already  explained;  and  Asshur-bani-pal 
is  "Asshur  has  formed  a  son,"  from  Asshur,  bani,  and  pal; 
bani being  the  participle  of  bana,  "to  form,  make"  (comp. 
Heb.  nJ3). 

Other  tri-elemental  names  are  Asshur-ris-ilim,  Bel-kudur 
uzur,  Asshur-bil-kala,  Nin-pala-zira,  and  Bel-sumili-kapi. 
Asshur-ris-ilim  either  signifies  ' '  Asshur  (is)  the  head  of  the 
gods,"  from  Asshur,  ris,  which  is  equivalent  to  Heb.  0JO, 
"head,"  and  Mm,  the  plural  of  il  or  el,  "god;  "  or  perhaps  it 
raay  mean  "Asshur  (is)  high-headed,"  from  Asshur,  ris,  and 
elam,  "  high, "  ris-elim  being  equivalent  to  the  sir-buland  of 
the  modern  Persians.12  Bel-kudur-uzur  means  "Bel  protects 
my  seed,"  or  "Bel  protects  the  youth,'1  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  volume  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Asshur-bil-kala 
moans  probably  "Asshur  (is)  lord  altogether,"  from  Asshurt 
bil,  "a  lord"  (Heb.  ^3),  and  Ma,  "wholly;"  a  form  con 
nected  with  the  Hebrew  hi  or  bj  "all,"  Nin-pala-zira  is  of 
course  "Nin  (Hercules)  is  the  son  of  Zira,'1  as  already  explained 
under  Tiglath-Pileser.13  Bel-sumili-kapi  is  conjectured  to  be 
"Bel  of  the  left  hand,"14  or  "Bel  (is)  left  handed,"  from  Bel, 
Simula,  an  equivalent  of  bxafr,  "the  left,"  and  kapu  <  >. 
"a  hand." 

Only  two  Assyrian  names  appear  to  be  compounded  of 
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Plate  CXLIN. 
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Evil  genii  contending  (Koyunjik). 
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Portable  altar  in  an  Assyrian  camp,  with 
priests  offering  (Khorsabad). 


Triangular  altai-  (Khorsabad). 


Plate  CXLIV. 


Fig.  2 
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Worshipper  bringing 
an  offering  (from  a 
cylinder). 


Fig.  3. 


Figure  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.    (  From  a 
rock  tablet  near  Koikhar.) 
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four  elements."  These  are  the  first  and  last  of  our  list, 
Assluir-bil-nisi-su,  and  the  king  commonly  called  Asshur-emid- 
ilin,  whose  complete  name  was  (it  is  thought)  Asshur-emid- 
ili-kin,  or  possibly  Asshur-kinat-ili-kain.  The  last  king's  name 
is  thought  to  mean  "  Asshur  is  the  establisher  of  the  power  of 
the  gods  " — the  second  element,  which  is  sometimes  written  as 
cm  id  (comp.  "ray),  sometimes  as  nirik,  being  translated  in  a 
vocabulary  by  kinat,  "power,"  while  the  last  element  (which 
is  omitted  on  the  monarch's  bricks)  is  of  course  from  kin  (the 
equivalent  of  |D),  which  has  been  explained  under  Sargon. 
The  name  of  the  other  monarch  presents  no  difficulty.  Asshur- 
bil-nisi-su  means  "  Asshur  (is)  the  lord  of  his  people,"  from  bil 
or  bil u,  "lord,"  nis,  "a  man"  (comp.  Heb.  tfUK),  and  sit,  "his" 
(=Heb.  i). 

To  these  names  of  monarchs  may  be  added  one  or  two  names 
oftprinces,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Assyrians, 
or  elsewhere;  as  Asshur-danin-pal,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Shalmaneser,  and  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  sons  of  Sen- 
nacherib. Asshur-danin-pal  seems  to  be  "Asshur  strengthens 
a  son,"  from  Asshur,  pal,  and  danin,  which  has  the  force  of 
"strengthening"  in  Assyrian.16  Adrammelech  has  been 
explained  as  decus  regis,  "the  king's  glory;"17  but  it  would 
be  more  consonant  with  the  propositional  character  of  the 
names  generally  to  translate  it  "the  king  (is)  glorious,"  from 
adir  cnx  or  THK),  "great,  glorious,"  and  melek  (abo),  "a 
king."  Or  Adrammelech  may  be  from  ediru  (comp.  TlH),  a 
common  Assyrian  word  meaning  "  the  arranger  "  and  melek, 
and  may  signify  "the  king  arranges,"  or  "the  king  is  the 
arranger."  18  Sharezer,  if  that  be  the  true  reading,  would  seem 
to  be  "  the  king  protects,"  from  sar  or  sarru,  "  a  king  "  (as  in 
Sargon),  and  a  form,  izir,  from  nazar  or  natsar,1*  "to  guard, 
protect."  The  Armenian  equivalent,  however,  for  this  name, 
San-asar,  may  be  the  proper  form;  and  this  would  apparently 
be  "The  Moon  (Sin)  protects." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  entire  catalogue  of 
names  than  their  predominantly  religious  character.  Of  the 
thirty-nine  kings  and  princes  which  the  Assyrian  lists  furnish, 
the  names  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  contain,  as  one  element, 
either  the  name  or  the  designation  of  a  god.  Of  the  remaining 
eight,  five  have  doubtful  names,21  so  that  there  remain  three 
only  whose  names  are  known  to  be  purely  of  a  secular 
character.21  Thirteen  names,  one  of  which  was  borne  by  two 
kings,  contain  the  element  Asshur ;  three,  two  of  which  occur 
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twice,  contain  the  element  Nin ; 22  two,  one  of  which  was  in 
such  favor  as  to  occur  four  times,23  contain  the  element  Vul; 
three  contain  the  element  Bel;  one  the  element  Nebo;  and  one 
the  element  Sin.24  The  names  occasionally  express  mere  facts 
of  the  mythology,  as  Nin-pala-zira,  "Nin  (is)  the  son  of  Zira," 
Bel-sumili-kapi,  "Bel  (is)  left-handed,"  and  the  like.  More 
often  the  fact  enunciated  is  one  in  which  the  glorification  of 
the  deity  is  involved;  as,  Asshur-bil-nisi-su,  "Asshur  (is)  the 
lord  of  his  people; "  Buzur- Asshur,  "  a  stronghold  (is)  Asshur;  " 
Asshur-bil-kala,  "Asshur  (is)  lord  altogether.''  Frequently 
the  name  seems  to  imply  some  special  thankfulness  to  a  par- 
ticular god  for  the  particular  child  in  question,  who  is  viewed 
as  having  been  his  gift,  in  answer  to  a  vow  or  to  prayer.  Of 
this  kind  are  Asshur-akh-iddina  (Esar-haddon),  Sin-akhi-irib 
(Sennacherib),  Asshur-bani-pal,  etc. ;  where  the  god  named 
seems  to  be  thanked  for  the  child  whom  he  has  caused  to  be 
born.  Such  names  as  Tiglathi-Nin,  Tiglath-Pileser,  express 
this  feeling  even  more  strongly,  being  actual  ascriptions  of 
praise  by  the  grateful  parent  to  the  deity  whom  he  regards  as 
his  benefactor.  In  a  few  of  the  names,  as  Mutaggil-Nebo  and 
Shamas-Iva,  the  religious  sentiment  takes  a  different  turn. 
instead  of  the  parent  merely  expressing  his  own  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  this  or  that  god,  he  dedicates  in  a  way  his 
son  to  him,  assigning  to  him  an  appellation  which  he  is  to 
verify  in  his  after-life  by  a  special  devotion  to  the  deity  ot 
whom  iil  his  very  name  he  professes  himself  the  "servant* 
or  the  "  worshipper." 
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Fig    1 


Plan  of  Palace  of  Asshur-idanni-pal. 


F'g-  2. 


Stele  of  Asshur-idanni-pal,  with  altar  in  froift, 
(Nimrud). 


Israelites  bringing  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  II.  (Nimrudj. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Assyrian  sphinx.     (Time  of  Asshur-bani-pal.) 


Scythian  soldiers,  from  a  vase  found  in  a  Scythian  tomb. 
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B. 

TABULAE    YM.W   OF    THE    NAMES    ASSIGNED  TO   THE  ASSYRIAN 
AT    1)11  ■I'KKENT   TIMES    AND   BY   DIFFERENT   WRITERS. 


KINGS 


Sir  H.  K;iv«  linson 
in  I860. 

G.  Smith  in  1870. 

Dr.  Hincks. 

M.  Oppert  in  1869.a 

Bel-sumili-kapi  ? 

Bel-kat-irassu. 

Asshur-bilu-msi-su 

Asur-bel-nisi-su. 

Buzur-Asshur 

Busur-Asur 

Asshur-upallit 

Asur-uballat. 

Bel-lush 

Bilu-nirari  (.  ?) 

Bel-likh-khis. 

Pud-il 

Pudi-el. 

Pudi-el. 

\ -ul-lush  I.b 

Vul-nirari  I.  (  ? ) 

Bin-likh-khis  I. 

Shalma-Barc 

Sallim-manu-uzur  I. 

Divanu-rish 

Salman-asir  II. 

Tukulti-Ninip  I. 

Tuklat-Ninip  I. 

Vul-nirari  II.  (  ?) 

Bin-likh-khis  II. 

Nin-pala-kura  d 

Nin-pala-zara 

Ninip-pal-isri 

N  in  ip-habal-asar . 

Asshur-daha-il 

Asshur-davan  I. 

Assur-dayan 

Asur-dayan. 

Mutaggil-Nebo 

Mutaggil-Nahu. 

Mutakkil-Nabu. 

Asshur-i'is-iliin 

Asshur-ris-elim 

Asur-ris-isi. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I. 

Tukulti-pal-zara  I. 

Tiklat-pal-isri  I. 

Tuklat-habal-asar  I. 

Asshur-bani-pal  ] . 

Asshur-bil-kala 
Samsi-Vul  I. 
Asshur-rabu-amar 
Asshur-muzur 

Asur-iddanna-habal 

Asshur-adan-akhi 

Asshur-iddin-akhi 

Asur-iddin-akhe. 

Asshur-dan-il 

Asshur-dayan  II. 

Asur-edil-el  I. 

Vul-lush  II. 

Vul-nirari  III.  (  ?) 

Bin-likh-khis  III. 

Tiglathi-Ninip 

Tukulti-Ninip  II. 

Shimish  Bar 

Tuklat-Ninip  IP 

Asshur-idanni-pal 

Asshur-nazir-pal  e 

Asshur-yuzhur  balf 

Asur-nazir-habal 

Shalmanu-sar  I. 

Sallim-manu-uzur  II. 

Divanu-Bara 

Salman-asir  III. 

Shamash-Vul 

Samsi-Vul  II. 

Shamsi-Yav 

Samas-Bin. 

Vul-lush  III. 

Vul-nirari  IV.  (?) 

Bin-Ukh-khis  IV.       , 

Sallim-manu-uzur  III. 

Salman-asir  IV. 

Asshur-dayan  III. 

Asur-edil-el  II. 

Asshur-nirari  (  ? ) 

Asur-likh-khis. 

Tiglath-Pileserll.g 

Tukulti-pal-zara  II. 

Tiklat-pal-isri  II. 

Tuklat-habal-asa  11. 

Shalmanu-sar  II. 

Sallim-manu-uzur  IV. 

Salman-asir  V. 

Sargina 

Sa  r-gina  h 

Sar-gina 

Saryu-ldn. 

Sennacherib 

Sennacherib  i 

Tsin-akhi-irib 

Sin-akhe-irib. 

Esar-haddon 

Esar-haddon  i 

Asshur-akh-idin 

Asur-akh-iddin. 

Asshur-bani-pal 

Asshur-bani-pal 

Asshur-idanna-bal 

Asur-bani-habal. 

Assur-emit-ili 

Asshur-emit-ilin 

Asur-edil-el  III. 

a  In  this  list  I  have  taken  the  forms  or  trie  names  either  from  M.  Oppert's  own 
article  in  the  Revue archeologique  for  1869,  or  from  the  "Manuel  d'Histoire  ancienne 
de  rOrient"  of  his  disciple,  M.  Francois  Lenormant  (5th  ed.  1869). 

b  This  name  is  composed  of  three  elements,  all  of  which  are  doubtful.    The  first  is 
the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  who  has  been  called  Vul,  Iva,  Yav,  Yam,  Yem,  Ao,  Bin 
and  U  or  Hu.    The  second  element  has  been  read  as  Ukh,  zala,  and  erim;  the  third  as 
gab,  khus,  and  pathir.     Both  of  them  are  most  uncertain. 

«  Or  Shalma-ris.  This  name  was  originally  thought  to  be  different  from  that  of  thr 
Black-Obelisk  king,  but  is  now  regarded  as  a  mere  variant,  and  as  equivalent  to  the 
Scriptural  Shalmaneser.  The  last  element  is  the  same  word  as  the  name  of  the  As- 
syrian Hercules,  who  has  been  called  Bar,  Nin  or  Ninip,  and  Ussur,  and  who  possibly 
bore  all  these  appellations.  Sir  PI.  Rawlinson  originally  called  this  king  Temenbar 
(.     Commentary,"  p.  22.) 

d  Or  Nin-pala-zi'ra.    (Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  1st  edition.) 

e  The  middle  element  of  this  name  was  thought  to  represent  the  root  "to  give," 
and  to  have  the  power  of  iddin  or  idanni;  but  a  variant  reading  in  the  recently  dis- 
covered Canon  employs  the  phonetic  complement  of  ir,  thus  showing  that  the  root 
must  be  the  one  ordinarily  represented  by  the  character,  namely  T¥JL  "to  protect  " 
which  will  form  nazir  in  the  Benoni.  and  izir  (for  inzir)  in  the  third  person  of  the 
aonst. 

f  Originally  Dr.  Hincks  called  this  monarch  Asshur-aM-bal.  (Layard's  "Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  615.)  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  still  prefers  this  reading.  ("Athenaeum,"  No.  1839 
p.  120.) 

k  This,  of  course,  is  following  the  Hebrew  literation.  The  Assyrian  is  read  as  Tu- 
kulti-pal-zara. 

j»  Or,  more  fully,  Sarru-gina. 

i   The  Assyrian  names  of  Sennacherib  and  Esar-haddon,  according  to  Mr  G  SmitlL 
\wi-e  Sin-akhi-;rV)a  and  AssJuu-akh-iddina. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  Humboldt,  "  Aspects  of  Nature,"  vol.  i. 
pp.  77.  78.  E.  T. 

-  Even  the  title  of  Shinar,  the  earliest 
known  name  of  the  region  (Gen.  xi.  2),  may 
be  no  exception;  for  it  is  perhaps  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  )jp.  "two,"  and  or  or 

nahr  (Heb.  VIJ1-  '"a  river."  The  form  or 
belongs  to  the  early  Scythic  or  Cushite 
Babylonian,  and  is  found  in  the  Ar-rnal- 
char  of  Pliny  ("  H.  N."  vi.  26),  and  the  Ar- 
macles  of  Abydenus — terms  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Xahr-molcho  (.Royal  River)  of 
.  >i !  ler  authors.  (See  the  "  Fragmenta  His- 
toricorum  Grsecorum,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  283. 284.) 

3  Herodotus,  ii.  5.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son observes  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken 
in  this  instance.  The  Nile  never  emptied 
itself  into  a  gulf,  but  from  the  first  laid  its 
deposits  on  ground  already  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  (See  the 
author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  note  4.) 

4  Loftus"s  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p. 
288. 

6  See  Strabo,  xvi  1.  §  6:  Pliny,  "H.  N." 
vi.  28;  Ptolemy,  v.  20;  Beros.  ap.  SjTicell. 
jp.  28.  29. 

6  See  text.  pp.  JO,  11,  etc. 

7  Ross  came  to  the  end  of  the  alluvium 
and  the  commencement  of  the  secondary 
formations  in  lat.  34°,  long.  44°.  ("  Journal 
of  Geographical  Society,"  vol.  ix.  p.  446.) 
Similarly  Captain  Lynch  found  the  bed  of 
the  Tigris  change  from  pebbles  to  mere  al- 
luvium near  Khan  Tholiyeh,  a  little  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Adhem.  (lb.  p. 
472.)  For  the  point  where  the  Euphrates 
enters  on  the  alluvium,  see  Erasers  "  As- 
syria and  Mesopotamia,"  p.  27. 

8  Loftjis.  •■  Chaldaea  and  Susiana."  p.  282. 

9  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society,"  vol.  xxvii.  p. 
186.  The  increase  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  and 
exaggerated  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  Cha- 
rax  of  Spasinus  was  originally  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great  at  the  distance  of 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  but 
that  in  the  time  of  Juba  the  Mauritanian 
it  was  50  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  his 
own  day  120  miles!  ("  Hist.  Nat."  vi.  27. 1 
This  would  give  for  the  first  period  a  rate 
of  increase  exceeding  a  mile  in  seven 
years,  and  for  the  second  a  rate  of  about 
a  mile  a  year  ;  or  for  the  whole  period,  a 
rate  of  a  mile  in  three  and  one  half  years. 

10  Loftus,  in  "  Journal  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Society,"  vol.  xxvi.  p.  140. 

II  See  Clinton's  "Fasti  Hellenici,"  vol. 


ii.  p.  473,  where  the  whole  area  of  European 
Greece,  including  Thessaly,  Acarnania, 
^Etolia,  Eubcea,  and  the  other  littoral 
islands,  is  shown  to  be  22,231  miles. 

12  See  text,  p.  2. 

13  Gen.  ii.  14,  marginal  rendering. 

14  See  the  remark  of  Mela:— "Occi- 
dentem  petit,  ni  Taurus  obstet,  in  nostra 
maria  venturus."    ("  De  Sit.  Orb."  iii.  8.) 

15  In  one  part  of  its  course,  viz.,  from 
Kut-el-Amarah  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat- 
el-Hie  to  Hussun  Khan's  fort,  50  miles 
lower  down  the  stream,  the  direction  of 
the  Tigris  is  even  north  of  east. 

18  From  El  Khitr  to  Serut  the  direct  dis- 
tance is  104  miles,  from  Serut  to  Kurnah 
110,  and  from  Kurnah  to  El  Khitr  115. 

17  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  pp.  38  and  40. 

18  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

19  Ibid.  p.  15.  It  only  attains  this  width, 
however,  in  the  season  of  the  floods.  Gen- 
erally it  is  at  Diarbekr  about  100  or  120 
yards  wide. 

20  Loftus,  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p.  3. 

21  Chesney,  "  Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  32;  compare  Layard,  "Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  92. 

22  The  Euphrates  steamer,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch,  ascended  the  Tigris  nearly 
to  Nimrud  in  1838;  but  was  stopped  by  an 
ai-tificial  bund  or  dam  thrown  across  the 
stream  near  that  place.  (Chesney,  vol.  i. 
p.  32.)  The  Nitocris  in  1846  attempted 
the  assent,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  far 
abo\e  Tekrit,  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
power.  ( l '  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, ' '  vol.  i. 
ch.  v.  p.  139.) 

23  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  53-57. 

24  Ibid.  p.  62. 

25  Strab.  xi.  12.  §  4;  §  14,  §  2,  etc. 

28  Layard.  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon."  ch. 
xv.  p.  22.    Compare  ch.  xi.  pp.  269,  270. 

27  Xenophon.  "Anabasis,'   iv.  3,  §  1. 

28  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  ch. 
hi.  p.  49.  The  Bitlis  Chai  at  Til,  just  above 
the  point  of  confluence,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  to  be  "about  equal  in  size  ' 
to  the  united  Myafarekin  and  Diarbekr 
rivers. 

29  Loftus,  "Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p. 
308:  "Journ.  of  Geograph.  Society,"  vol. 
ix.  p.  95. 

30  "Euphrates  Expedition,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
59,  60. 

31  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  ch. 
vxi.  p.  475;  Loftus,  "Chaldaea  and  Susi- 
ana," p.  45. 

32  Heeren's  statement,  which  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  this  ("  Asiatic  Nations,"  vol. 
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ii.  p.  131,  E.  T.),  is  at  once  false  and  self- 
contradictory.  The  "  deep  bed  "  and"  bold 
shores  "  of  the  Tigris  are  the  consequence 
of  the  higher  level  of  the  plain  in  its  vicin- 
ity. The  fall  of  the  Tigris  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Euphrates  in  its  lower 
course,  and  the  stream  cuts  deeper  into 
the  alluvium,  on  the  principle  of  water 
finding  its  own  level. 

33  Loftus,  p.  44. 

34  Arrian,  "Exped.  Alex."  vii.  21.  22: 
Strab.  xvi.  1,  §§  11,  12.  The  "lacus  Chal- 
daici  "  of  Pliny  ("  Hist.  Nat.11  vi.  27)  refer 
rather  to  the  marshes  on  the  Lower  Tigris. 

35  Arrian,  "Exped.  Alex."  vii.  7;  Plin. 
"Hist.  Nat."  1.  s.  c. 

315  Arrian.  vii.  21. 

37  Herod,  i.  193. 

38  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
2!)7. 
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had  a  tame  lion  for  some  years  at  Bagh- 
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42  Herod,  iii.  94:  vii.  70. 
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ever  his  statements  oonflicl  with  our  the 
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the  imagination  Of  the  interpreters,  and  is 
the  child  of  their  despair."  I'.uusen,  "Phi- 
losophy Of  Univ.  Hist."  vol.  i.  p.  191.  See 
on  the  other  hand  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  ar- 
ticle in  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic-  Soci- 
etv."  vol.  xv.  art.  ii.:  and  compare  espe- 
cially Ezek.  xxxviii.  5. 

53  Herod,  vii.  70. 

64  See  Prichard's  "  Physical  Hist,  of 
Mankind.*'  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

55  Loftus,  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p. 
208. 

■">•'•  See  the  Cylinders,  passim  ;  and  com- 
pare Herod,  i.  1!'."). 

57  Skeletons  have  been  found  in  abun- 
dance, but  they  have  undergone  no  sci- 
entific examination. 

58  ps.  lxxviii.  51;  cv.  23.  27;  cvi.  22. 
Egypt  is  called  Chemi  in  the  native  in- 
scriptions. 

59  See  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
in  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p. 
440.  note  ( 1st  edition). 

60  See  an  Essay  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  same  work,  pp. 
2.Mt-2.~>4(lst  edition). 

151  Chedor-lao-mer,  by  his  leadership  of 
the  Elamites  or  Susianians,  should  be  a 
Cushite  :  Tidal,  king  of  nations,  i.e.  of  the 
wandering  tribes,  should  be  a  Scyth,  or 
Turanian;  Arioch  recalls  the'  term 
"  Arian,"  while  Amraphel  is  a  name  cast 
in  a  Semitic  mould.  See  a  note  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  in  the  first  volume  of  the  au- 
thor's "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  Essay  vi.  §  21, 
note  "  (second  edition). 

62  Berosus,  Fr.  i.  §§  5,  6,  11,  etc. 

63  Gesenius,  "Comment,  in  Esaiam," 
xxiii.  13,  and  "  Oeschichte  der  Hebr. 
Sprache,"  pp.  03,  64;  Heeren,  "Asiatic 
Nations."  vol.  ii.  p.  147:  Niebuhr,  "Lect- 
ures on  Ancient  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  20, 
note:  Winer,  "  Realworterbuch,"  vol.  i.  p. 
218;  Kitto,  "Biblical  Cyclopaedia, "  vol.  i. 
p.  408.  etc.  Mr.  Vaux  (""Diet,  of  Antiq- 
uities," vol.  i.  p.  601)  with  good  reason 
questions  the  common  opinion. 

114  As  that  Nebuchadnezzar  might  be 
the  Sclavonic  sentence  Nebye  had  zenm 
tzar  or  "  Deccelo  missus  doniinus,"—  that 
Merodach  might  be  the  Persian  mardak, 
"homunculus."  etc.  (See  Prichard's 
"Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  563. 
564.)  A  more  refined  argument  was  that 
of  Gesenius,  "that  the  construction  of 
the  names  was  according,  not  to  Semitic. 
but  to  Medo-Persian  principles;"  but, 
being  based  upon  conjectures  as  to  the 
possible  etymology  of  the  words,  it  was 
really  worthless. 

65  Isaiah  xxiii.  13. 

«6  Habakkuk  i.  6-10. 
•7  Job  i.  17. 


•8  Gen.  xi.  28  and  31, 

''''•'  Isaiah  xlvii.  1  and  5. 

70  Isaiah  xiii.  19. 

71  Ibid.  xiv.  6. 

72  Ibid,  xlvii.  5. 

73  Ibid.  xiii.  19. 

74  Berosus,  Fr.  11  and  12. 

7r>  See  Niebuhr,  "Lectures  on  Ancient 
1 1  istory."  vol.  i.  p.  20,  note;  and  Prichard, 
"  Physical  ilistoiy  of  Mankind,"  vol.  iv. 
pp.  563,  564. 

76  Arist.  "  Eth.  Nic."  i.  7,  ad  fin. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1  There  is,  I  believe,  a  near  parallel  to 
this  peculiarity  in  the  Ostiak.  [It  has 
been  compared  with  our  own  use  of  such 
an  expression  as  "to  us-ward;  "  but  here 
"  to"  and  "ward"  are  really  separate 
prepositions,  both  having  the  same  mean- 
ing-, and  the  phrase  is  merely  pleonastic. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  ki  and 
ta  have  separately  the  meaning  of 
"with."] 

2  The  bricks  in  question  were  found  at 
Warka,  the  ancient  Huruk  or  Ereeh.  (See 
Loftus,  "Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p.  169.) 

3  See  Oppert's  "  Expedition  scientifique 
en  Mesopotamie,"  torn.  ii.  p.  62. 

4  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ideo- 
graph for  "  king,"  which  stands  as  the 
first  character  in  the  first  and  second  com- 
partments  of  the  second  column  in  the  in- 
scription given  above  (PI.  VI.,  Fig.  3),  is 
derived  from  a  rude  drawing  of  a  bee,  the 
Egyptian  emblem  of  Sovereignty.  (See 
Me'nant,  "Briques  de  Babylone,"  p.  20.) 

5  Oppert,  torn.  ii.  p.  66. 

6  See  the  "Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,-'  vol.  ix.  p.  58,  where,  in  speaking 
of  the  devices  on  the  tombs  of  the  Lurs, 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  notes  "the  double- 
toothed  comb  "  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  female  sex. 

7  Tools  with  a  triangular  point,  made  in 
ivory,  apparently  for  employment  in  cune- 
iform writing,  have  been  found  at  Baby- 
lon.   (See  Oppert,  torn.  ii.  p.  63.) 

8  See  text,  page  43.  where  the  transla- 
tion of  an  inscription  is  given.  Other 
translations  of  the  brick  legends  belong- 
ing to  the  same  king  are  the  following:— 

i.  On  a  brick  from  Mugheir  (Ur): — 
"Urukh,  kine:  of  Ur,  is  he  who  has  built 
the  temple  of  the  Moon-God." 

2.  On  a  brick  from  the  same:—"  The 
Moon-God,  his  lord,  has  caused  Urukh, 
king  of  Ur,  to  build  a  temple  to  him.  and 
has  caused  him  to  build  the  enceinte  of 
Ur." 

3.  On  a  brick  from  the  same:— "The 
Moon-God,  brother's  son  (?)  of  Anu,  and 
eldest  son  of  Belus,  his  lord,  has  caused 
Urukh.  the  pious  chief,  king  of  Ur,  to  build 
the  temple  of  Tsingathu  (?),  his  holy 
place  " 

4.  On  a  brick  from  Senkareh : — "The 
Sun-God,  his  lord,  has  caused  Urukh,  the 
pious  chief,  king  of  Ur,  king  of  the  land  (?) 
of  the  Akkad,  to  build  a  temple  to  him." 

5.  On  a  brick  from  Niffer: — "  Urukh, 
long  of  Ur,  and  king  of  the  land  (?)  of  the 
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Akkad,  who   has   built   the   temple    of 
Belus. 

9  See  PI.  VI.,  Fig.  3,  and  PI.  VII.,  Fig.  1. 

10  The  size  varies  from  an  inch  to  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  the  width  being 
always  less.  The  envelope  is  of  very 
thin  clay,  and  does  not  much  add  to  the 
bulk. 

11  We  have  only  a  representation  of 
this  inscription,  the  cylinder  itself  being 
lost.  The  representation  will  be  found  in 
Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  "Travels,"  vol.  ii. 
plate  79,  No.  6. 

12  I  am  indebted  for  the  translation  of 
this  legend  to  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
Bi'itish  Museum. 

"  "As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xv.  pp.  272,  273. 

CHAPTER  V. 

i  Berosus,  Fr.  1,  §  3. 

2  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
554,  555;  Loftus,  "Chaldaea  and' Susiana," 
p.  91 ;  "  Journal  of  Geographical  Society," 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  137. 

3  "We  were  conducted  to  the  muthif  or 
reception-hut  of  the  chief,  which  resem- 
bled the  other  habitations  of  the  place, 
but  was  of  gigantic  size,  forty  feet  long 
and  eighteen  feet  high.  It  boasted  the 
almost  fabulous  age  for  a  reed  building  (if 
the  Arabs  might  be  credited)  of  no  less 
than  half  a  century,  and  appeared  likely 
to  last  as  long  again. ' '  (Loftus, ' '  Chaldaea 
and  Susiana,"  p.  92.) 

4  Stieglitz,  quoted  in  Smith's  "  Diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  ad 
voc.  Architecture. 

5  See  text,  p.  25. 

6  Gen.  xi.  3. 

7  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  pp.  203  and  405. 

6  This  ruin  is  carefully  described  by  Mr. 
Loftus  in  his  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  pp. 
167-170. 

9  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  p.  861. 

10  Wyttenbach,  "  Guide  to  the  Roman 
Antiquities  of  Treves,"  p.  42. 

11  Rich,  "First  Memoir,"  p.  61. 

12  Loftus,  p.  130. 

13  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
pp.  263,  264. 

14  Ibid.  p.  266. 

16  Loftus,  p.  133;  "Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,"  1.  s.  c.  The  "moulded  semicir- 
cular bricks  "  found  at  Warka  (Loftus,  p. 
175)  are  probably  of  the  Babylonian,  not 
the  Chaldaean,  period. 

16  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  263. 

17  Herod,  i.  179. 

18  Loftus,  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p. 
160. 

111  Ibid.  p.  168. 

-"  See  this  traveller's  account  of  hi:', 
labors  ("Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  pp.  167- 
170). 

21  The  whole  building  is  said  to  be  100 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plain:  but 
we  are  not  told  what  is  the  height  from 
the  plain  of  the  mound  or  platform  upon 
Which  the  temple  stands;  nor  what  height 


the  fragment  ot  the  second  story  attains. 
All  that  can  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Loftus 
is  that  the  first  story  was  at  least  46  feet 
high. 

22  Loftus,  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana."  p. 
128.  According  to  Mr.  Loftus,  this  em- 
placement "is  observable  in  all  edifices 
(temples?)  of  troe  (  haldaean  origin." 

23  Loftus,  "Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p. 
129. 

24  The  proportions  of  the  lower  stags 
are  almost  exactly  as  three  to  two.  Those 
of  the  upper  are  as  three  and  one-fifteenths 
to  two. 

25  On  this  side  the  material  used  is  bitu- 
men. (See  Mr.  Taylor's  article  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  261.) 

26  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  p.  264. 

27  Herod,  i.  181. 

28  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  p.  264,  note. 

29  See  Mr.  Taylor's  description  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
pp.  405-408. 

30  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  406,  note. 

31  See  ch.  viii.  p.  109. 

32  See  ch.  i.  p.  16. 

33  Mr.  Loftus  says—"  I  know  of  nothing 
more  exciting  or  impressive  than  the  first 
sight  of  one  of  these  great  Chaldaean  piles, 
looming  in  solitary  grandeur  from  the 
surrounding  plains  and  marshes." 
("  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p.  113.) 

34  See  Herod,  i.  181,  where  the  stages 
(TTvpyoi)  are  carefully  distinguished  from 

the  temple  (v?j6g)  at  the  summit. 

35  See  p.  54. 
38  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 

p.  407. 

37  Loftus,  "Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p. 
133. 

38  "Journal  of  As.  Soc."  vol.  xv.  pp. 
265,  266. 

39  Ibid.  pp.  408,  410. 

40  Loftus,  "Chaldaea  and  Susiana," pp. 
188.  189.  The  building  discovered  by  Mr. 
Loftus  (from  which  the  representation 
PL  X.,  Fig.  1,  is  taken)  was  at  Warka.  and 
therefore  might  perhaps  not  be  Chal- 
daean. The  vast  number  of  similar 
cones,  however,  which  occur  at  Abu- 
Shahrein  ("Journal  of  As.  Soc."  vol. 
xv.  p.  411)  and  other  purely  Chaldaean 
ruins,  sufficiently  indicate  the  style  of 
ornamentation  to  belong  to  the  first 
empire. 

4f  Mr.  Taylor  found  remnants  of  these 
at  Mugheif.  ("Journal  of  As.  Soc."'  \«i. 
xv.  p.  §66.) 

*9  Mr.  Loftus  believes  that  Chaldean 
buildings  were  visually  rooted  in  this  war. 
("Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  pp.  182,  1S3.) 
Mr.  Taylor  also  believes  that  some  of  the 
chambers  which  he  excavated  must  have 
been  domed.  ("Journal  of  As.  Soc."  vol 
xv.  p.  411.) 

43  Loftus.  p.  182. 

44  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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!'i  us.  pp.  .M  ami  66. 

<-;  [bid.  p.  m, 

n  Position  of  the  relies  tn  sefat,  char- 
acter  of  the  tomb  or  coffin,  and  apparent 
antiquity,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  enclosed 
vessels  and  ornaments,  will  commonly 
determine  the  age  without  much  uncer- 
tainty. 

«  Loftus,  p.  184. 

>8  Seethe  author's  " Herodotus*"  vol. 
iii.  p.  61. 

00  -'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society," 
vol.  xv.  pp.  271-374. 

'""  Ibid.  p.  869. 

52  Ibid.  pp.  413,  ill. 
!      L  pp.  268,  86a 

64  Ibid.  )>.  872  :  Loftus,  p.  210.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, however,  qualifies  this  latter  state- 
ment. "  Directly  on  opening  these  cov- 
ers." he  says.  "  were  I  to  attempt  to  touch 
the  skulls  or  bones,  they  would  fall  into 
dust  almost  immediately;  but  I  found,  on 
exposing  them  for  a  few  days  to  the  air, 
that  they  became  unite  laird,  and  could  be 
handled  with  impunity.''  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  send  any 
of  the  skulls,  when  thus  hardened,  tb 
England,  as  their  examination  would 
have  been  important  towards  determining 
i  imie  character  of  the  race. 

•"'•"•  The  vases  represented  in  the  first  of 
the  cuts  (PL  XIII.,  Fig.  1),  are  in  a  coarse 
clay,  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  which 
sometimes  appears  upon  the  surface. 

56  See  Loftus,  "  ChaldaeaandSusiana." 
p.  258. 

57  Ibid.  p.  257. 

58  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
60S.  609:  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i. 
p.  336;  feirch's  "Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i. 
p.  114. 

59  Sometimes  the  sides  are  slightly  con- 
cave, as  in  the  representation. 

60  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  271. 

;i  Mr.  Layard  found  remains  of  the 
bronze  in  one  specimen.  ("Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  609.)  The  representation 
gives  the  probable  form  or  the  bronze 
setting. 

ea  ••  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,"  etc., 
vol.  ii.  pi.  79,  fig.  6. 

63  See  PI.  VI.,  Fig.  3;  PI.  VII.,  Figs.  1. 
and  3. 

64  Bangles  and  rings.  (See  the  "Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv.  p. 
41."..  i 

65  This  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  Vaux  in 
a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  January,  1860,  which  he  has 
kindly  put  into  ray  hands.  It  may  be 
questioned,  perhaps,  whether  these  claj- 
models  are  not  rather  the  representatives 
of  real  weapons  and  implements,  buried 
in  their  stead  by  relatives  too  poor  to  part 
with  the  originals. 

Ba  ■•  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 

p.  411. 

67  As  fillets  for  the  head.    (Ibid.  p.  273.) 

88  These   earrings  are  given  as  Chal- 

dsean,  because  they  were  found  at  Niffer 

among  remains  thought  to  be  purely  Chal- 


dtean.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  they  ven  much  resemble  the 
i. reek  "Cupid  earrings,"  of  which  there 
are  so  many  in  the  British  Museum. 

'•■'  See  Pis.  XV..    XVI. 

70  See  the  small  woodcut  on  p.  56. 

" '  See  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  3,  where  a  represen- 
tation of  this  mode  of  ornamenting  walls 
is  given;  and  for  the  use  of  bronze  rings, 
see  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  ]».  411. 

"-  Josh.  vii.  21. 

73  See  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  2. 

74  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  p.  271. 

75  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

78  Arrian.  "Exp.  Alex."  vi.  29;  Athe- 
naeus,  "Deipnosoph."  v.  p.  197. 

77  Dan.  i.  4. 

78  This  passage  has  often  been  referred 
to,  but  rarely  quoted.  Simplicius  argues 
that  the  earlier  Greek  writers  on  astron- 
omy have  less  value  than  the  later  ones  :— 
(ha  to  fxi/iTG)  rag  vtco  KaXMaOevovc  e/c 
Baj3v2,G)voc  7re.{j.(p6ei(jac  TrapaTr/pyaeig 
a^uikadat  eta  ti]v  '~E?i%ada,  tov  'ApioTo- 
TeTiovc  tovto  kirtonrjipavToc  avTcj- 
aGTLvaq  SirjyeiTaL  6  Hopfrvpioc  xL^LCdV 
huv  elvai  nal  evveaKoaiuv  Tp/.o)i>,  ue%pi 
tov  XP&V0V  'ATiegavdpov  tov  Maicedovoc 
G(j^ofj,evag. 

79Plin.  "H.  N."  vii.  56.  "Epigenes 
apud  Babylonios  dccxx  annorum  obser- 
vations siderum  coctilibus  later cults  in- 
scriptas  docet." 

80  See  text,  p.  52. 

81  This  is  distinctly  asserted  of  the  great 
temple  of  Belus  by  Diodorus  (ii.  9,  §  4). 
The  careful  emplacement  of  the  earliest 
temples  makes  it  probable  that  they  were 
applied  to  similar  uses. 

82  Herod,  ii.  109. 

83  Ibid. 

84  See  the  passage  prefixed  as  a  motto 
to  this  chapter  (text,  p.  48). 

85  Isaiah  xliii.  14. 

86  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Soc."  vol.  xxvii.  p.  185. 

87  See  Heeren's  "Asiatic  Nations,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  220,  E.  T. 

88  See  text,  p.  56. 

89  See  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soc."  vol. 
xv.  p.  218;  and  compare  Loftus's  "  Chal- 
daea  andSusiana,"  p.  256. 

90  Ap.  Euseb.  "Chron.  Can."  i.  i,  p.  5, 
ed.  Mai. 

91  This  is  the  ner  of  Berosus,  which  was 
a  period  of  600  years.  Compare  with  this 
notation  that  of  the  Mexicans  (Prescott, 
"  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  vol. 
i.  p.  91),  where,  besides  the  unit,  the  only 
numbers  which  had  distinct  signs  were 
20, 400,  and  8000. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1  See  text,  pp.  57-60. 

2  Mr.  Loftus  makes  this  comparison 
("  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p.  257).  For 
representations  of  the  costume  see  Loftus, 
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pp.    257,    258,    2(50;   and   Rich  ("Second 
Memoir,"  pi.  iii.  fig.  18). 

3  See  Loftus,  "  Chaldsea  and  Susiana," 
p.  258. 

4  "  Asiatic  Journal,"  vol.  xv.  p.  271. 

5  Loftus,  p.  258.  Compare  the  central 
standing  figure  in  the  cylinder  of  which  a 
representation  is  given.  (See  PI.  XIV., 
Fig.  2.) 

6  See  the  same  cylinder,  where  two  of 
the  three  standing  figures  wear  the  mitre 
in  question. 

7  Taylor  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,"  vol.  xv.  p.  272. 

8  At  least  this  is  the  position  which  the 
signet  cylinder  always  occupies  in  the 
tombs.  ("Asiatic  Journal,"  vol.  xv.  p. 
271.) 

9  Ibid.  p.  415. 

10  See  the  sitting  figure  in  the  cylinder 
(PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  2);  and  compare  "As. 
Journ."  vol.  xv.  p.  273. 

11  See  text,  pp.  22-24. 

12  Herod,  iv.  71  (Author's  Translation, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  61-63). 

13  Ibid.  i.  200. 

14  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  ch. 
xxiv.  p.  567. 

15  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  p.  272,  note  l, 

18  See  the  "Fragmenta  Hist.  Graec." 
vol.  ii.  p.  496;  Fr.  1,  §2. 

17  Gen.  x.  9. 

18  See  text,  ch.  ii.  p.  26. 

19  See  Loftus,  "  Chaldaeaand  Susiana," 
p.  258. 

20  Ibid.  ch.  xx.  p.  259. 

21  For  representations  of  spearheads, 
see  Pis.  XV.  and  XVI. 

22  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  272,  note  2. 

23  See  Wilkinson,  "Ancient  Egyptians," 
1st  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  21;  vol.  iii.  p.  55;  and 
compare  Sophocl.  "Antiq."  347,  where 
the  invention  of  nets  is  united  with  that 
of  ships,  agricultui'e,  and  language. 

24  See  text.  p.  56. 

25  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  p.  264. 

26  "Fragm.  Hist.  Groec."  1.  s.  c.  The 
"Red  Sea"  of  Berosus,  like  that  of  He- 
rodotus, is  not  our  Red  Sea,  but  the  sea 
which  washes  the  south  of  Asia  including 
both  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (See  Herod  i.  1. :  Author's  Transla- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  158,  note2.) 

CHAPTER  VII. 

'It  appears  from  Eusebius  ("Chron. 
Can."  pars  i.  c.  ii.)  and  Syncellus  ("  Chron- 
ograph." vol.  i.  pp.  50-53)  that  Berosus  at 
any  rate  gave  this  turn  to  the  Babylonian 
mythology.  What  is  commonly  reported 
of  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and  others, 
who  are  said  fco  have  drawn  their  philos- 
ophies from  Chaldsean  sources,  would 
seem  to  show  thai  there  was  really  such 
an  esoteric-  doctrine  as  is  suggested  in  the 
text.  We  cannot  tell,  however,  which 
more  nearly  represented  it-  the  mono 
theism  of  the  Samian,  or  the  atheism  of 
the  Abderite  philosopher. 


2  See  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in 
the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  586: 
from  which  most  of  the  views  contained 
in  this  chapter  are  taken. 

3  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  in  the  above-quoted 
Essay,  p.  586. 

4  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  a 
Scythic  or  Turanian  race  was  the  first  to 
people  Europe.  Of  this  race  we  have 
still  remnants  in  the  Basques,  Fins.  Laps, 
and  Esths  or  Esthocians  upon  the  Baltic. 
The  Etruscans  in  Italy  are  perhaps  of 
the  same  stock.  In  Greece  they  probably 
blended  with  the  Pelasgi  (Arians),  as  they 
did  also  writh  the  Celts  in  several  coun- 
tries. The  '•lake-dwellings"  of  Europe 
may  be  with  great  probability  assigned 
to  them;  and  the  Bint-weapons  in  the 
drift  are  perhaps  traces  of  their  burial- 
grounds. 

5  This  name  is  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  renders  it  by  Yem;  M.  Oppert  by 
^4o  or  Hu;  Dr.  Hincks  by  lv  or  Jva:  at. 
Lenormant  by  Bin. 

6  These  schemes  themselves  were  prob- 
ably not  genealogical  at  first.  In  their 
genealogical  shape  they  were  an  arrange- 
ment given  after  awhiie  to  separate  and 
independent  deities  recognized  in  differ- 
ent places  by  distinct  communities,  or 
even  by  distinct  races.  (See  Bunsen's 
"Egypt,"  vol.  iv.  p.  60,  B.  Engl.  Transl.) 

7  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30.  §  3.  where,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  corrupt  reading,  the  word 
"H'Aov  being  most  absurdly  replaced  by 

'HMov. 

8  See  his  fragments  in  Midler's  "  Fragm. 
Hist.  Grave."  vol.  iii.  pp.  567  and  571;  Fr. 
2,  §  14,  and  Fr.  5. 

9  Loc.  sup.  cit.  'Idia  rbv  vrcb  rfov 
'¥j1\tjvu)v  Kpdvov  bvojua£6/xevov  Ka2.o- 
vaiv  *R/{ov. 

10  Kpdvog  roivw.  bv  ol  $oiviKeg  1TL?.or 
Trpoaayopevovai,  Saaikevurv  rfjq  x^Pa^^ 
ncii  varepov  p.era  rrjv  rov  j3iov  reXevn/v 
elg  rbv  rov  Kpbvov  aarepa  Kadtepo)6eigy 
k.t.2,.  This,  however,  professes  to  be 
Phoenician  and  not  Babylonian  mythol- 
ogy. 

11  Fr.  1,  §  3,  and  Fr.  6.  Annedotus 
(Xrir/doTog)  is  (perhaps)  "given  by 
Ana.''  or  •  given  by  God."  Oannes  is  prob- 
ably Hoa-ana;  or  "the  god  Boa." 

12  Fr.  5.  Anobret  ('Avufiiper)  signifies 
"beloved  by  Ana." 

13  Damasc.  "De  Princip  "  125. 

11  Hesiod.  "Theogon."455  r>; ;  Apollod, 
"Bibliothee.'   i.  1,  §§5,  6. 

18  A  single  wedge  T  which  according  to 

Chaldaean    numeration    represents    the 
number  60  (see  text.  p.  66),  is  emblematic 

of  the  god  Ana  on  the  notation  tablet-.: 
and,  as  would  be  expected  from  this  fact, 

.Iik/  is  one  <>{  the  -phonetic  powers  of    I 
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Another  of  its  powers  is  /><s;  and  hence 
the  ('(inclusion  is  drawn  that  Dis  was 
probably  another  name  of  Ana.  (See  the 
Essay  or  Sir  il.  Kawlinson  in  the  author's 
■•  Herodotus,"  \ ol.  i.  i>.  592.) 
"'•(T.    Steph.    I'.yz.    ad    voc.     Tf'/iir//. 

'IV/ur//,  -()//<■  apxcuor&Tij  'Zvpi.ag  (i- e. 
'Aaovpiag)  f,v  $ku  Xiivg  -irpb  rf/g  Nivov 
KT'Creug. 

17  Sec  note  \  eh.  iv. 

'^(itTi.  x.  10.  The  Identification  of 
Niffer  with  Calneh  tests  on  tin-  authority 
of  the  Talmud  (see  text,  pp.  11,  12). 

i»  sec  text,  pp.  85  86. 

-°  ••  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr."  vol.  iii.  p.  r>*>H. 

-1  Bunsen's  "Egypt,"  vol.  i.  p.  378,  E. 
T. ;  Wilkinson  in  the  author's  "Herod- 
otus," vol.  ii.  p.  2!>5. 

-'-    •  l>e  l'rincip."  125. 

98  Bil  or  Bilu  is  "lord"  in  the  Assyrian 
and  the  Semitic  Babylonian:  Enu  is  the 
corresponding  Cushite  or  Hamitic  term. 

-'  The  Jupiter  Belus  worshipped  in  the 
great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  Merodach,  who  likewise 
represents  the  planet  Jupiter.  (See  text, 
p.  87,i 

25  As  by  Abydenus  (cf.  Euseb.  "  Chron. 
Can."  i.  12,  p.  38,  and  Mos.  Choren.  i.  4,  p. 
13),  by  Stephen  (ad  voe.  BaSvAuv),  and, 
perhaps  we  may  say,  by  Herodotus  (i.  7). 
Compare  also  Thallus  (Fr.  2)  and  Mos. 
Choren.  (i.  <>.  and  9),  who  absolutely  iden- 
tifies Belus  with  Nimrod. 

'-"  Abyden.  Fr.  8. 

27  Gen.  x.  10. 

28  These  walls  wrere  known  respectively 
as  the  In gur-Bi lu- Xipru.  and  the  Nimiti- 
BilVrNipru.  (Sir  II.  Kawlinson  in  the 
author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  596,  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  586.) 

29  Gen.  x.  10. 

30  See  text,  pp.  100.  101. 

31  Hence  the  Mylitta  (M6/Uira)  of  He- 
rodotus (i.  131,  199),  and  perhaps  the  Molis 
(MoXig)  of  Nic.  Damascenus  ("Fragm. 
Hist.  Gr."  vol.  iii.  p.  361,  note  16).  It  has 
been  usual  to  derive  these  words  from  the 
Hebrew  -^\  "generare;"  but  no  simi- 
lar root  is  found  in  either  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian.  Mul  in  Hamitic  Babylonian 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Bil  in  Semitic 
Assyrian.  Both  signify  "lord,"  while 
Bilta  and  Mulita  signify  "lady." 

82  Mdbog  is  "the  mother  of  the  gods," 
from  ma  or  nata,  "mother,"  and  baga, 
"  god  "  (Sclavonic  bog). 

33  Etymologists  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  name  Rhea  (Tea)— one  of  the  numer- 
ous appellatives  of  the  "  Great  Goddess  " 
— who  is  known  also  as  Ceres.  Cybele  or 
Cybebe,  Mater  Dindymene,  Magna  Mater. 
Bona  Dea.  Dea  Phrygia.  Ops,  Terra,  and 
Tellus.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  numerical  symbol  of  this  god- 
dess, which  was  15,  pronounced  as  Ri  by 
the  Chaldaeans. 

31  The  inscription  on  the  open-mouthed 
lion,  now  in  tlie  British  Museum,     (Seethe 


author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  625, 
note  fl). 

35  "  De  Princip."  1.  s.  c. 

38  Ap.  Phot.  "Bibliothec."  cclxxxix. 
p.  1594. 

37  Beros.  Fr.  1,  §  3.  Cannes  has  been 
otherwise  explained.  It  has  been  thought, 
to  signify  "given  by  Ana." 

38  Sir  H.  Rawlhison  in  the  author's 
"Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  000. 

m  Cf.  Hellad.  1.  s.  c,  and  Beros.  Fr.  1, 
§  3.  The  latter  writer  gave  the  following 
account  of  Oannes—  II  apadidovcu,  yijol, 
rolg  avOpunroLQ  ypajuparuv  ml  padrjpid- 
tcjv  ml  texv&v  iravTodanuv  e/nrEtpiav, 
ml  7to?.eo)v  avvoiKiafiovg,  ml  lepuv 
IdpvoEig,  nal  vbjiuv  eltirjyfjustg,  ml 
yewfierpiav  didaonetv,  ml  oirtppara  ml 
Kapncjv  owayoyag  vTvooELnvvvai,  ml 
avvo/iog  Trdvra  ra  repbg  r/fiepcocnv  clvtjko- 
vra  (3lov  Tvapaoidovat  roig  avOpcjiroig  • 
enro  de  rov  XP^V0V  zkeivov  ovdtv  bXko 
irspLGobv  evpedqvai. 

40  Berosus  and  Helladius  both  agree  in  re- 
garding Hoa  (r'i2?7  or  'ilawrjg)  as  the  Fish- 
God  ;  but  from  the  inscriptions  it  appears 
that  the  Fish-God  Avas  really  Nin  or  Ninip. 
(See  text,  p.  86.) 

41  So  Berosus,  1.  s.  c. 

42  Gen.  iii.  1. 

43  Job  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  31;  Amos  v.  8. 
There  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  our 
translating  Kimah  as  "  the  Pleiades."  It 
is  not  even  a  plural. 

44  It  is  not  perhaps  altogether  clear  why 
the  serpent  has  been  so  frequently  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  life.  Some  say, 
because  serpents  are  long-lived;  others, 
because  the  animal  readily  formed  a  cir- 
cle, and  a  circle  was  the  symbol  of  eter- 
nity. But,  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact 
cannot  be  doubted. 

45  See  the  passage  cited  at  full  length 
in  note  39.  According  to  Assyrian  notions, 
Hoa  did  not  confine  his  presents  to  men. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  says: — "The 
senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  under- 
standing, which  Hoa  allotted  to  the  whole 
4000  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  in 
the  fulness  of  their  hearts  granted  to 
me." 

46  Mans.  Parth.  p.  5. 

47  "De  Princip."  1.  s.  c.  Toi>  de  'Aov 
ml  AavKTjg  vlov  ysveadai  rov  TSrjTiov. 

48  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  in  the  author's 
"Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  601,  note8.  Mo- 
vers and  Bunsen  derive  kavnr]  from  the 
Heb.  "v\r\,   "tundere,"    and   interpret   it 

"strife,"  comparing  the  Syriac  daukat. 
(See  Bunsen's  "Egypt,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  155, 
156.) 

49  Beros.  Fr.  1,  §6. 

50  Sin  is  used  for  the  moon  in  Mendaean 
and  Syriac  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  thp  Moon-God  in  St.  James 
of  Serui/s  list  of  the  idols  of  Harran;  and 
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it  was  the  term  used  for  Monday  by  the 
Sabaeans  as  late  as  the  ninth  century . 

ftl  As  in  Daniel  iv.  13,  17,  and  in  the 
Syriae  liturgy. 

62  The  term  z>m<t  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  the  Ileb.  n"form."  Ziimiiiis 


P" 


common  in  Assyrian  for  "building.'' 

b'-i  Sin  is  expressly  called  "the  god  of 
the  month  Sivan  of  happy  name;'*  and 
it  may  be  suspected  that  his  name  is  a 
mere  contraction  of  Sivan.  The  sign  used 
for  the  month  Sivan  is  also  the  sign  which 
represents  "bricks." 

54  These  forms  are  taken  chiefly  from 
the  engravings  of  cylinders  published  by 
the  late  Mr.  Cullimore. 

s&  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  second 
syllable  in  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
god's  name  to  be  dropped  as  unimportant. 
We  have  both  Asshur  and  As,  both  Sansi 
and  San,  both  Ninip  and  Nin,  etc.  Thus 
we  might  expect  to  find  both  Hur  and 
Hurki.  It  is  not  perhaps  a  proof  of  the 
connection — but  still  it  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  it— to  find  that  when  Ur  changed 
its  name  to  Ca marina  (Eupolem.  ap.  Alex. 
Polyhist.  Fr.  3),  the  new  appellation  was 
a  derivative  from  another  word  (Kamar, 
Arab.)  signifying  "the  moon.'"  (Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  in  the  author's  "Herodotus, " 
vol.  i.  p.  616.) 

56  Nabonidus  calls  him  "  the  chief  of 
the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  king  of 
the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who  dwells  in 
the  great  heavens,''  etc. 

57  In    Hebrew    shuni,  ijjy,  is    usually 

translated  "scarlet,"  but  some  learned 
Jews  suggest  that  the  true  meaning  is 
bright.  (See  Newman's  "  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con "  ad  voc.  and  compare  Gesenius.) 

58  From  jj^fcy  "ministrare."    (See  Bux- 

torf  ad  voc.) 

59  Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
10,  etc.  The  Hebrew  form  is  ?Xt?"TV.3> 
Beth-shean,  or  fJ2TfT3,  Beth-shun.  The 
LXX  give  BaiOadv,  Baidoadv,  Baidcelfj., 
and  BtjOgclv.  Josephus  has  BrjBaava, 
and  Bt:8(idv7}.  The  Talmud  contrasts  the 
word  to  Bison,   p»j    and   the    existing 

name  is  Beisdv .  A  s  Seythopolis,  this  city 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

60  See  the  small  treatise  of  Eugesippus. 
"  De  Locis,"  etc.,  in  the  folio  edition  of 
the  Byzantine  Historians  (vol.  xxiii.  sub 
fin.).  '"Seythopolis  ci  vitas,  Galileeee  me- 
tropolis, quae  et  Bethsan,  id  est,  domus 
solis." 

61  It  would  seem  from  this  name  that 
I'arnt  was  also  a  title  under  which  the 
Sun  was  known  in  Chaldaea  in  the  early 
times.  May  not  this  title  be  connected 
with  the  Egyptian  Pli-ra  or  Pi-ra,  "the 
sun,''  whence  probably  the  Hebrew  l'ha 
raoh? 

82  Abyden.   Fr.   1;    Syncell.  vol.   i.   p. 
70. 
63  Winer,  "Realworterbuch,"  ad.  voc. 


"  Adrammelech."  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  al 
lows  this  derivation  to  be  not  improbable 
iRawlinson's  "  Herodotus."  vol.  i.  p.  61 1  , 
suggesting,  however,  another,  from  t  d  </< . 
"  the  arranger,"  and  melek  (ibid.). 

64  2  Kings  xvii.  31. 

65  Gula  is  rendered  by  rahn  in  the  vo- 
cabularies, which  is  the  Hebrew  rah,  y^f 
"a  great  one" — and  thence  "a  doctor." 
It  is  probably  connected  with  the  A  J  vs 

sinian  gudu,  "great:  "  but  not  with  7*1  .J 
or  at  any  rate  only  indirectly.  Ai  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  word  as  the  Agau 
(Abyssinian)  dwi,  "light." 

66  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's 
"Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  C12. 

'">7  In  Assyria  such  a  threefold  worship 
of  the  male  Sun  is  found;  but  even  there 
we  have  no  triple  nomenclature. 

68  The  only  place  where  these  two  de- 
ities are  clearly  distinguished  from  Gula 
is  in  the  list  of  the  idols  contained  in  the 
great  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon. 
But  for  this  notice,  the  names  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  titles  of  Gula. 

69  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
given  of  the  word  Anammelech.  If  it 
represents  the  female  power  of  the  sun. 
we  must  suppose  that  Ana  is  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  Anunit,  and  that  melek. 
^-)12     *s    f°r    malcah,    njSo  the  Jews 

from  contempt  not  caring  to  be  correct 
in  the  names  of  false  gods. 

70  See  note  5  of  this  chapter. 

71  Bolts  of  the  kind  represented  were 
also  used  as  trophies  of  victory.  Tiglath 
Pileser  I.  made  one  of  copper,  and  in- 
scribed upon  it  a  record  of  his  conquests 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's  "He- 
rodotus," vol.  i.  p.  609.) 

72  See  text,  p.  108, 

73  See  the  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser  I."  p.  62. 

74  Hesychius  uses  the  form  2a/>ta///3w, 
and  calls  the  goddess  "  the  Babylonian 
Venus."  In  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
the  form  used  is  2a/a///3ac. 

75  The  second  element  in  Salambo  or 
Salambas  is  probably  amnio  (Heb.  DN), 
"a  mother." 

76  See  Mos.  Choren.  "Hist.  Arm  en ."  i. 
13,  "Barsamum  ob  fortissimas  resgestas 
in  Deos  ascriptum  ad  longum  tempus 
Syri  coiuere."  ii.  18,  "Tigranes  in  Meso- 
potamiain  descendit,  el  nactusibi  Barsa- 
mi  statuam.  quani  ex  eboreel  beryllofac- 
tam  argento  ornaverat,  deportari  ram 
jubet.  et  in  Thordano  oppido  locari." 

77  Herodian.  iii.  1,  £  11. 

78  Herod,  i.  7. 

79  Lydus,  "  De  "Meusilms."  iv.  46;  Athe- 
aag.  Leg.  pro  Christ."  xv.  6;  Damasc, 
"  1  >e  Princip. " 

bo  see  the  Memoir  of  M.  Raoul  Rochet  t 
on  the  Assyrian  Hercules  in  the  1 7th  vol- 
ume of  the  "Mem.  ih>  l'lnstitut.."  whei 
this  point  is  abundantly  proved. 

M  Fr.    1,    $  3.     To  uh-  u?.ov  OOflQ 
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\ydiwQy  i->>  61  Ttjv  Krcpa?7)v  izapaire- 
'■''/ ;,v  hroa'/ijv  vTroKaTco  rf)Q  rov 
;;  time  Kr&i/>;t;,  koi  irotiar  opoiuq 
hv0p6nov,  rrapairefvK&ras  fie  ek  rijg 
ovpag  rov  i  \(h ■''-;. 

-•'  The  Fish-god  ('QAwft)  conies  out  of 
the  Red  Sea  (Persian  Gulf)  to  instruct  the 
settlers  in  Chaldaea. 

*8  Thai  the  Assyrians  commonly  used 
the  Bamitic  Nin,  or  Ninip,  and  not  the 
Semitic  Bar,  or  Barshem,  is  proved  by 
the  traditions  concerning  Ninus,  and  by 
the  name  of  their  capitalcity. 

m  Tacit.  •"  Ann.'*  xii.  13. 

m  see  text,  p.  78. 

88  Gesenius,  ••  Lexicon  Hebraicum,"  ad 
voc  "Merodach." 

si  Kitto's  "Biblical  Cyclopaedia,"  vol. 

>>   ]'  888.  .  ..  .  .  . 

■--  This  is  Ptolemv  s  name  for  a  district 
of  Babylonia  (see  his  "  Geography,"  v.  20). 
The  Latin  translator  renders  it  by  Mar 

docsea.  .  ,  .       ,  _.  . 

-•'  So  the  Phoenicians  worshipped  Bel 

s»Be?udav  or  uvM  "73  "tne  old  Bel" 
(Damasc.  ap:  Phot.  "  Bibliothec "  p. 
343);  and  the  Sabaeans  of  Harran  called 
their  Bel,  "Bel,  the  grave  old  man." 
(Chwolsohn.  "Ssabier  und  Ssabismus," 
vol.  ii.  p.  39.) 

911  The  Babylonian  kings  are  fond  of  in- 
cluding the'  word  Merodach  m  their 
names.  As  early  as  b.c.  1110,  we  find  a 
Me rodach-iddin-akki,  the  son  of  an  Irba- 
Merodach,  Afterwards  we  have  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  Mesessimordachus,  Evil- 
Merodach,  etc. 

91  Herod,  i.  181-183.  Compare  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  9. 

92  Apoc.  Dan.  xiv.  2. 

93  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9,  §  5:    To  p.ev  rov  At.bg 

aya?.fia  ecrrjKvc  f]v  ml  dia.8 e (5tjkoq . 

»«  Ibid.  ii.  9,  §  6. 

95  Succoth.  "  tents."  is  probably  a  mis- 
translation of  Zir,  or  Zirat.  which  was 
confounded  with  zarat,  a  word  having 
that  meaning. 

SB  As  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  about  b.c.  1100, 
and  Asshur-izir-pal.  about  B.C.  850. 

■,T  Sir  II .  Rawlinson.  in  the  author's 
"Herodotus,**  vol.  i.  p.  632. 

9S  See  2  Kings  xvii.  30. 

99  The  Saba?ans  of  Harran,  who  used 
generally  the  Babylonian  appellations  of 
the  gods,  applied  the  name  of  Ares  to  the 
third  day  of  the  week— the  "  dies  Martis" 
of  the  Romans.  (Chwolsohn,  "Ssabier 
und  Ssabismus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

100  2  Kings  xi.  5  and  33.  Ashtoreth 
(mPE;l'>))  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians  " 
'  Aaraprr]  of  LXX.),  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Ashtaroth  (rf)r\WV,)  ^e  plural  form 
(rale  'Aordpraic  of  LXX.),  which  seems 
be  a  generic  word  for  "  false  goddesses." 

101  2  Mac.  i.  13-15. 

102  The  name  of  Nami.  is  given  by  the 
Syrian  lexicographer  Bar-Bahlul  as  one 


of  the  fifteen  titles  applied  to  the  planet, 
Venus  by  the  Arabs.  The  word  is  also 
found  further  cast,  as  in  Affghanistan, 
where  many  places  are  called  Bibi  A"///, 
after  "the  lady  Venus."  The  same  origin 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Greek  "  Ndw/or 

the  name  of  a  courtesan.  (Athen.  xiii.  p. 
576. ) 

103  As  Gesenius,  Movers,  and  Fiirst. 
Bunsen's  argument  against  an  Iranian 
derivation  or  the  name  of  a,  Semitic  god 
("Egypt's  Place,"  vol.  rv.  p.  349.  E.  T.)  is 
perfectly  sound ;  but  his  suggestion  that 
the  true  etymology  of  Ashtoreth  is  has 
toreth,  "the  seat  of  the  cow,"  seems 
scarcely  entitled  to  acceptance. 

104  Compare  the  Roman  notion  by  which 
the  best  throw  on  the  dice  was  called 
"Venus,"  or  "  jactus  Venereus."  (Plaut. 
"  Asin."  v.  ii.  55;  Cic.  "  de  Div."  ii.  50,  etc.) 

io5  This  is  her  character  in  the  records 
of  Asshur-sani-pal,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Esar-haddon. 

106  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  of  having 
"  made  the  way  of  Nana  "  in  Babylon,  by 
which  he  probably  means  a  way  or  road 
to  her  temple.  (See  the  Standard  Inscrip- 
tion, as  given  in  the  authors  "  Herod- 
otus," vol.  ii.  p.  586.) 

107  Loftus,  "  Chaldasa  and  Susiana,"  ch. 
xviii.  p.  214;  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  7. 

io8  The  conjunction  appears  to  belong 
only  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  observes  that,  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar never  once  mentions  Varamit,  the 
true  wife  of  Nebo.  in  his  inscriptions,  it  is 
evident  she  was  out  of  favor  with  him,  and 
that  therefore  Nana  "may  have  been 
thrust  temporarily  into  her  place."  (See 
the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  637.) 

109  The  Babylonian  form  is  No  bin,  the 
Assyrian  Nabu.  The  word  forms  the 
initial  element  in  Nabonassar.  Nabopo- 
lassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabonidus  or 
Labynetus,  Nebuzaradan,  and  possibly  in 
Laborosoarchod . 

110  In  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Bor- 
sippa  there  is  an  interior  chamber,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  chapel  or  oratory, 
all  the  bricks  of  which  are  found  to  be 
stamped — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  leg- 
end of  Nebuchadnezzar — with  the  figure 
of  a  wedge  or  arrow-head.  It  is  probably 
with  reference  to  this  symbol  that  Nebo 
received  the  name  of  Tir,  which  is  at  once 
"an  arrow,"  and  the  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury  in  ancient  Persian. 

111  When  Nebo  first  appears  in  Assyria, 
it  is  as  a  foreign  god,  whose  worship  is 
brought  thither  from  Babylonia.  His  wor- 
ship was  never  common  in  the  more 
northern  country. 

112  This  is  the  monarch  whose  name  is 
read  as  Mirfaagil-Nebu,  the  grandfather 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  is  mentioned  in 
that  monarch's  great  inscription. 

113  There  is  a  confusion  here  in  Poly- 
histor  both  as  reported  by  Eusebius 
("Chron.  Can."  i.  2,  pp.  11,  12)  and  by 
Syncellus  ("Chronograph."  vol.  i.  p.  53), 
which  can  scarcely  have  belonged  to  his 
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authority,  Berosus.  Belus  is  first  mad*-  to 
cut  off  i i i's  own  head,  and  "  the  other  gods  " 
are  said  to  have  mixed  Ins  blood  with 
earth  and  formed  man;  but  afterwards 
the  account  contained  in  the  text  is  given. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  account  is  an 
interpolation  in  the  legend. 

111  I  have  placed  this  phrase  a  little  ou1 
of  its  order.  It  occurs  in  the  passage, 
which  appears  to  me  interpolated,  and 
which  is  perhaps  rather  an  explanation 
which  Berosus  gave  of  the  legend  than 
part  of  the  legend  itself.  However,  Bero- 
sus has  no  doubt  here  explained  the  leg- 
end rightly. 

115  So  Niebuhr  says  ("Lectures  on  An- 
cient History,"  voL  i.  p.  16,  E.  T.),  but 
without  mentioning  to  what  writers  he 
alludes. 

11W  Biuisen,  "Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 
History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  365,  E.  T. 

117  The  Chaldee  narrative  is  extrava- 
gant and  grot  esq!  le :  the  Mosaical  is  mirac- 
ulous, as  a  true  account  of  creation  must 
be;  but  it  is  without  unnecessary  marvels, 
and  its  tone  is  sublime  and  solemn. 

118  In  Genesis  the  point  of  view  is  the 
divine —  "In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters."  In  the  Chaldee  legend  the  point 
of  view  is  the  physical  and  mundane,  God 
being  only  brought  in  after  awhile  as 
taking  a  certain  part  in  creation. 

1 1H  "  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,"  vol. 
i.  p.  17,  E.  T. 

120  This  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the 
legend;  but  the  divine  warning  to  XisU 
thrus,  and  the  stress  laid  by  Xisuthrus  in 
his  last  words  on  the  worship  of  God,  seem 
to  imply  such  a  belief. 

i2i  Gen.  ix.  1. 

122  So  in  Syncellus  ("Chronograph."  p. 
54);  but  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius  we 
read  "  other  birds  "  ("  Chron.  Can."  i.  3,  p. 
15). 

123  The  Armenian  translator  turns  the 
pilot  {nvfiepvrjTrjv)  into  the  "architect  of 
the  ship."  M.  Bunsen  follows  him 
("Egypt,"  etc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  371). 

124  This  is  plainly  staled  both  in  the 
Greek  and  in  the  Armenian.  M.  Bunsen 
has,  "threw  himself  upon  the  earth  and 
prayed  "  (1.  s.  c). 

126  I  have  inverted  the  order  of  this 
clause  and  the  preceding  one,  to  keep  the 
connection  more  clear. 

128  Two  separate  versions  of  this  legend 
have  descended  to  us.  They  oame  re 
spectively  from  Abydenus  and  Poly- 
histor.  We  have  the  words  ot  the  au- 
thors in  Euseb.  ''Prep.  Ev."  ix.  I ',  15, 
and  Syncell.  "  Chronograph."  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
We  have  also  a  translation  of  their  words 
in  the  Armenian  Eusebius  ("Chron.  Can." 
i.  4  and  8). 

127  Gen.  vi.  13. 
i28  lb.  14-16. 
m  lb.  verse  18. 
130  lb.  verse  20. 
;»'  lb.  viii.  7. 
*M  lb.  9-11. 


133  Gen.  viii.  12. 

134  lb.  verse  13;  "Noah  removed  the 
covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and.  be- 
hold, the  face  of  the  earth  was  dry." 

13;'  lb.  viii.  20.  "And  Noah  buiiaed  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of  every 
clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
offered  burnt  offering  upon  the  altar." 

136  lb.  verse  8:  "And  the  ark  rested 
.  .  .  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat." 
Ararat  is  the  usual  word  for  Armenia  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

137  lb.  xi.  2. 

13 8  lb.  4-!). 

189  The  ark  is  made  more  than  half  a 
mile  long,  whereas  it  was  really  only  300 
cubits,  which  is  at  the  utmost  600  feet,  or 
less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile. 

140  According  to  si  >me  writers,  the  prin- 
ciples of  naval  architecture  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  building  of  the  ark.  sine  e 
(as  they  say)  "it  was  not  a  ship,  but  a 
house"  (Kioto's  "Biblical  Cyclopaedia," 
vol.  i.  p.  ~12).  But  would  "a  floating 
house,"  not  shaped  shipwise,  have  been 
safe  amid  the  winds  and  currents  of  so 
terrible  a  crisis?  The  Chaldaeans,  despite 
the  absurd  proportions  that  they  assign 
it,  term  the  ark  "  a  ship,"  and  give  it  "  a 
pilot." 

141  The  expression  in  Gen.  xi.  4,  "  a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven." 
is  a  mere  common  form  of  Oriental  hy- 
perbole, applied  to  any  great  height. 
(See  Deut  i.  28,  where  the  spies  are  said 
to  have  brought  back  word  that  the  cities 
of  the  Canaanities  were  great,  and 
"walled  up  to  heaven.")  But  in  the 
Chaldee  version  of  the  Story  we  are  told 
that  the  men  built  the  tower  "  in  order 
that  they  mie"ht  mount  to  heaven" 
(uircog  elg  rbv  ovpavbv  avat3o)Oi). 

142  Baron  Bunsen  observes  with  reason 
— "  The  general  contrast  between  the  Bib- 
lical and  the  Chaldee  version  is  very 
great.  What  a  purely  special  local  char- 
acter, legendary  and  fabulOUS,  without 
ideas,  does  it  display  in  every  point  which 
it  doesnot  hold  in  common  with  the  He- 
brew! "  ("  Egypt's  Place."  vol.  iv.  p.  3"!  », 
E.  T.) 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
1  Simplicius  relates  (" Comment,  in  Aris- 
tol  de  t'a'lo."  ii.  ]).  123)  that  Callisthenes. 
the  friend  of  Alexander,  sent  to  Aristotle 
from  Babylon  a  series  of  stellar  observa- 
fci<  ns  made  in  that  city,  which  reached 
back  1908  years  before  the  conquest 
of  the  place  by  Alexander.  (B.C.  331 -4- 
1008  =  B.C.  2284.)  Philo-Byblius,  accord- 
ing i>>  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Ba/!foMn/)i  made 
Babylon  to  have  been  built  1002  years 
before  Semiramis,  whom  he  considered 
contemporary  with,  or  a  little  anterior 
to.  the  Trojan  War.  ("Fragm.  Hist. 
Grec."  vol.  iii.  )>.  568.)  We  do  not  know 
his  date  for  this  last  event,  but  supposing 
it  to  be  that  of  the  Parian  Chronicle.  B.C. 
1218,  we  should  have  B.c  8220  for  the 
building  of  the  city,  according  to  him. 
Again.  Herosus  and  Critodemus  are  said 
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by  Pliny  f"  ll.  N."  vb\  56)  to  have  declared 
that  tin-  Babylonians  bad  recorded  their 
stellar  observations  upon  bricks  for  180 
years  before  the  era  of  Phoroneus.  At 
least  the  passage  may  be  so  understood. 
(See  i  lie  •■  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  ."'  vol. 


xv.  ]).  823.)  Now  the  date  of  Phoroneus, 
according  to  Clinton  ("F.  H."  vol.  i.  p. 
189),  is  B.C.  [758;  and  B.C.  1753  4-  4K0  gives 
b.c.  2283. 

2  The  most  authentic  account  seems  to 
be  that  which  Busebius  copied  from  Poly- 
bistor  l  '•  Chronica,"  i.  1 1.  Syncellus  is  far 
less  t,>  he  trusted,  on  account  of  his  elabo- 
rate systematizing. 

3  This  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  William 
Palmer  in  his  Appendix  on  "Babyloni- 
an and  Assyrian  Antiquities.'"  (See  his 
"Egyptian  Chronicles, '  vol.  ii.  pp.  942, 
94a  I 

1  Manetho  assigns  24.925  years  to  the 
reigns  of  Gods.  Demigods,  and  Manes,  who 
ruled  Egypt  before  Menes—  the  first  his- 
torical king.  (See  "Fragui.  Hist.  Gr." 
vol.  ii.  p.  528.  I 

•■  Gusebius  and  Josephus. 

6  The  48  yeai's  of  the  third  dynasty  are 
not  in  tlie  text  of  the  Armenian  Eusebius, 
but  in  the  margin  only.  The  text  of  the 
same  authority  assigns  224  years  to  the 
second  dynasty,  but  the  margin  gives  234. 

7  The  Canon  mentions  five  only  of  these 
kings,  omitting  one  (Laborosoarchod),  be- 
cause he  reigned  less  than  a  full  year. 

8  G.  Smith  in  "  Zeitsehrift  fur  Aegyp- 
tische  Sprache,"  November,  1868. 

9  Herod,  i.  95;  Aristot.  "  De  Caelo,"  ii. 
12.  §  3;  Simplic.  "Comment,  ad  Aristot. 
de  CaBlo,"  ii.  p.  123. 

10  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  almost  the  only 
chronologer  who  still  disputes  the  accu- 
racy of  this  document.  (See  his  "  Messiah 
the  Prince,"  Appendix,  pp.  455-8,  2d  edi- 
tion.) 

11  Syncellus  gave  225  years  to  the  first 
Chaldaean  dynasty  in  Babylonia;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  on  what  basis  he  went. 
He  admitted  seven  kings,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  names  of  Evechius,  Chomasbe- 
lus.  Poms,  Nechubus,  Nabius,  Oniballus, 
and  Zinzerus.  These  names  do  not  much 
encourage  us  to  view  the  list  as  historical. 
Three  of  tiiem  belong  to  the  late  Baby- 
lonian period.  One  only  (Chomasbehis, 
perhaps  Shamas-Bel)  has  at  all  the  air  of 
a  name  of  this  early  time. 

12  Gen.  x.  10. 

13  Gen.  x.  9:  "He  was  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord ;  wherefore  it '  is  said, 
Even  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  be- 
fore the  Lord." 

14  The  Greek  forms,  Ne/?pwrf  and  Ne- 
(3 pud,  serve  to  connect  Nipru  with  "nftj. 

The  native  root  is  thought  to  benapar. 
"  to  pursue,"  or  "  cause  to  flee."  (See  the 
authors  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  597.) 

15  Yacut  declares  that  Nimrod  attempt- 
ed to  mount  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  and  makes  Niffer  (Calneh)  the  scene 
of  this  occurrence.  ("Lex.  Geograph." 
in  voc.  Xiffer.)     It  is  supposed  that  we 


have  here  an  allusion  to  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babel.  The  Koran  contains 
a  story  of  Nimrod's  casting  Abraham  into 
a  fiery  furnace. 

16  The  Arabic  "  Jabbar"  represents  I  he 
Hebrew  -j^j,  which  is  the  epithet  applied 

to  Nimrod  in  Gen.  x.  8.  The  identifica- 
tion of  Nimrod  with  Orion  is  noted  by 
Greek  writers.  (See  John  of  Antioch,  Fr. 
3;  "Pasch.  Chron."  vol.  i.  p.  64;  John  of 
Malala,  p.  17;  Cedrenus,  vol.  i.  p.  27;  etc.) 
Orion  is  a  "mighty  hunter,"  even  in  Ho- 
mer.   (See  Odyss.  xi.  572-575.) 

17  "Journ.  of  Asiatic  Soc."  vol.  xv.  p. 
230.  * 

18  The  great  temple  of  Borsippa  is  known 
as  the  Birs-i-Nimrud;  and  the  simple 
name  Nimrud  is  given  to  probably  the 
most  striking  heap  of  ruins  in  the  ancient 
Assyria. 

19*Gen.  x.  11,  12. 

20  Herod,  i.  1;  vii.  89;  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §  4; 
Justin.,  xviii.  3,  §  2;  Plin.  "  H.  N."  iv.  22; 
Dionys.  Per.  1.  906. 

21  Gen.  xi.  31. 

22  Thi* conjectural  reading  of  the  name 
has  led  to  a  further  conjecture,  viz.,  that 
in  this  monumental  sovereign  we  have  th« 
real  original  of  the  "  Orchamus  "  of  Ovid, 
whom  he  represents  as  the  seventh  suc- 
cessor of  Belus  in  the  government  of  Baby- 
lon ("  Metaph."  iv.  212-13).  But  the  pho 
netic  value  of  the  monograms,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  early  Chaldaean  kings 
are  written,  is  so  wholly  uncertain  that  it 
seems  best  to  abstain  from  speculations 
which  may  have  their  basis  struck  from 
under  them  at  any  moment. 

23  See  Sir  H.  Eawlinson's  remarks  in  the 
author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  425;  and 
compare  text,  pp.  35,  43. 

24  "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
pp.  261-263;  Loftus,  "  Chaldaea  and  Susi- 
ana,"  p.  168. 

25  As  in  the  Bowariyeh  ruin  at  Warka 
(Loftus,  p.  167). 

26  See  text,  pp.  51,  52. 

27  Gen.  xiv.  1. 

28  Herod,  ii.  124.  128;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  11. 

29  Loftus,  "Chaldasa  and  Susiana,"  p. 
246. 

3'°  See  PI.  VI.,  Fig.  3,  and  PI.  VII.,  Fig.  1. 

31  Compare  the  slight  buttresses,  only 
13  inches  thick,  supporting  the  Mugheir 
temple,  which  has  a  facing  of  burnt  brick 
to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  with  the  strong 
ones  at  Warka  (where  unburn!  brick  is 
the  material  used),  which  project  seven 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  central  mass. 
(Loftus.  pp.  128,  129,  and  p.  169.) 

32  Loftus,  p.  128. 

33  See  text.  p.  71. 

34  See  text,  pp.  67  and  68. 

35  At  this  early  period  in  the  world's 
history,  the  differences  between  the  great 
families  of  human  speech  were  but  very 
partially  developed.  Language  was  alto- 
gether in  an  agglutinate,  rather  than  in 
an  inflected,  state.  The  intricacies  of 
Arian— -even  the  lesser  intricacies  of  Se- 
mitic grammar— had  not  been  invented, 
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Languages  differed  one  from  another 
chiefly  in  their  vocabularies.  What  we 
observe  with  respect  to  the  Susianians  or 
Elamites  is,  that  while  their  vocabulary  is 
mainly  Turanian,  it  also  contains  numer- 
ous words  which  were  continued  in  the 
later  Arian  speech.  For  instance,  Nak- 
hunta  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  Anahita  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Anaitis  of  the 
Greeks.  Kudur  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Persian  chitra,  "sprung  from  "  (compare 
Zend  chithra,  "seed'1).  Mabuk  is,  per- 
haps, Mabog,  which  is  formed  from  the 
two  thoroughly  Arian  roots,  ma,  "moth- 
er," and  boy  (Old  Pers.  baya,  Slavon.  bog, 
bogie),  "  God." 

36  See  "  Behist.  Inscr."  col.  i.  pars.  16. 
17;  col.  ii.  pars.  3,  4.  The  transfer  of  the 
Persian  capital  to  Susa,  which  took  place 
soon  after  this,  was  probably  in  part  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  superior  antiq- 
uity and  dignity  of  the  Elainitic  capital. 

3*7  The  date  of  Asshur-bani-pars  con- 
quest of  Susa  is  doubtful.  It  may  have 
been  as  early  as  b.c.  661.  (See  Mr.  G. 
Smith's  paper  in  the  "Zeitschrift  fur 
Aegyptische  Sprache "  for  Nov.  1868,  p. 
116.)  The  conquest  of  Chaldaea  by  Ku- 
dur-Nakhunta  may  therefore  have  fallen 
as  early  as  B.C.  2296. 

3a  "  Zeitschrift,"  1.  s.  c. 

39  It  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  that  the  etymology  of  this 
name  is  to  be  sought  in  the  languages  of 
the  Swnitic  rather  than  in  those  of  the 
Arian  family  ("Journal  of  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety," vol.  x'v.  p.  227,  note  2);  and  that  its 
true  meaning  is  "  the  seed  of  Ishtar  (Ve- 
nus)." If  so,  Kudar-Nakhunta  would  ex- 
actly correspond  to  Zoro-aster  (or  Ziru- 
Ishtar).    See  note  3f>  of  this  chapter. 

40  Ap.  Syncell.  "  Chronograph."  p.  78,  B. 
Compare  Mos.  Choren.  "  Hist.  Armen."  i. 
5.  "  Zorastrem  Magum  ...  qui  fuit  Me- 
dorum  principium." 

41  By  calling  his  second  dynasty  "Me- 
dian," Berosus  probably  only  meant  to 
say  that  it  came  from  the  mountain  tract 
east  of  Babylonia,  which  in  his  own  day 
had  been  for  so  many  ages  the  seat  of 
Medo-Persic  power.  Susiana  had  in  his 
time  been  completely  absorbed  into  Per- 
sia.    (Strabo,  xv.  3,  §2.) 

42  Gen.  xiv.  1. 

43  For  the  Tidal  pjnn)  of  tne  Present 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.  have  Thargal 
(Oapyal),  which  implies    a   reading   of 

7JHJ1  in  their  copies.  Turgal  would  be 
significative  in  early  Babylonia,  meaning 
"the  great  chief."  (See  Smith's  "Bibli- 
cal Dictionary,"  ad  voc.  Tidal.) 

1 1  ( leu.  xiv.  2. 

48  The  scene  of  the  battle  seems  to  have 
beet  that  part  of  the  plain  which  was 
afterwards  submerged,  when  the  area  of 
the  Dead  Sea  was  extended.  Compare 
(he  expression  ((Jen.  xiv.  3).  "All  these 
were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  which  is  liic  salt  sea;"  and  see  Mr. 
Ffoulkes's    article   on   (Jomoukau    in    Dr. 


Smith's  "Biblical  Dictionary,    vol.  i.  pp. 
709,  710. 

46  '•  Twelve  years  they  served  Chedor- 
laomer,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they 
rebelled."    (Gen.  xiv.  1.) 

47  Among  the  nations  chastised  by  ( !he- 
dor-laomer  on  Ins  second  invasion  we 
find  the  Rephaim  or  "  Giants/'  the  Zu/iin, 
the  Emim,  the  Horites,  the  Amorites 

the  Amalekites.     (Gen.  xiv.  5-7.) 

48  Gen.  xiv.  9-12. 
4»  Ibid.  16. 

50  May  not  the  tradition,  that  Abraham 
was  king  of  Demascus  (Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  80), 
be  connected  with  this  exploit/  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  grounded  on  the  mere 
fact  that  he  had  for  steward  a  native  of 
that  city.    (Gen.  xv.  2.) 

51  The  expression  in  verse  17  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  "the  slaughter  of  Che~ 
dor-laomer,  and  of  the  kings  which  were 
with  him.'  is  over  strong.  The  Hebrew 
phrase  n3J"ID  does  not  mean  more  than 
"defeat  "  or  "  overthrow.*1 

52  It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  certain  that 
Sinti-shil-khak  was  a  Chaldaea  n  monarch. 
His  name  appears  only  in  the  inscriptions 
of  his  son.  Kudur-Mabuk,  where  he  is  not 
given  the  title  of  king. 

53  Martu  certainly  means  either  "  the 
West"  generally,  or  Syria  in  particular, 
which  was  the  most  western  Country 
known  to  the  early  Babylonians.  Apdo 
is  perhaps  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
root  UK    which  in    the  Hiphil  has    the 

sense  or  "  destroy  "  or  "  ravage." 

54  The  inscriptions  of  Kudar-Mabuk  and 
Arid-Sin  have  been  found  only  at  Mugheir, 
the  ancient  Ur.  (See  "British  Mus.  Se- 
ries," vol.  i.  PI.  2,  No.  hi.,  and  PI  ">  No. 
xvi.) 

55  It  is  true  that  the  number  4S  occurs 
only  in  the  margin  of  the  Armenian  MS. 
But  the  inserter  of  that  number  must 
have  had  it  before  him  hi  some  copy  of 
Eusebius;  for  he  could  not  have  conject- 
ured it  from  the  number  of  the  kings. 

56  Compare  the  rapid  succession  in  the 
seventh  dynasty,  which  is  given  (partially  i 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  more  fully  in 
the  fragments  of  Berosus  and  Polj  bistor. 

67  See  the  author's  "  Herodotus."  vol.  i. 
Essay  vi.  p.  433,  note  l. 

58  If  Sennacherib's  10th  year  is  b.c. 
692,  Tiglath-Pileser's  defeat'  mus!  have 
been  in  B.C.  1110.  His  restoration  of  the 
temple  was  certainly  earlier,  for  it  was 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  say 
B.C.  1120.  Add  the  sixty  years  during 
which  the  building  had  been  in  ruins  ami 
the  OH  during  which  it  had  stood,  and  we 
have  B.C.  1821  for  the  building  of  the  01  ig- 
inal  temple  by  Shamas-Yul.  The  date  of 
his  father's  accession  should  be  at  least 
30  years  earlier— or  B.c.  1861. 

•■:'  Three  or  four  tablets  of  Babylonian 
satraps  nave  been  discovered  at  Kileh- 
Sherghat.  The  titles  assumed  are  said 
to  "belong  to  the  most  humble  class  of 
dignities."  (Sir  II.  Rawlinson,  in  the  au- 
thors ■•  Herodotus."    vol.  i.  p.  148,  QOte'.J 
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or    inscriptions    of  Gurguna,   see 
'British  tfuseum  Series,"  vol.  i.  P1.2,  No. 
,i.    Some doubl  has  been  entertained  as 
',o  whether  this  prince  was  the  son  or  the 
erandscnol  [smJ-dagon,  bul  onthewhole 
fa .■  verdict   of   cuneiform   scholars  has 
iH-t'ii  ui  favor  of   the    interpretation  of 
ise  inscriptions  which  makes  him  the 
,,.n 
,;|  See  text,  pp.  58  61. 
83  Berosus  gave  no  doubt  the  complete 
list:  hut   his  names  have  not  been.pre- 
served  to  us.    The  brief  Chaldroan  list  in 
Syncellus  (p.   169)  probably  came   from 
him:  bul   the  nanus  seem   to   have  be- 
longed to  the  first,  or  mythical  dynasty, 
one  might  have  hoped  to  obtain  some 
help  from  Ctesias's  Assyrian  list,  as  it 
went   back   at    leasi    as  far  as  B.C.  2182, 
w  hen  Assyria  was  a  mere  province  of  the 
Chaldsean  Empire.     But  it  presents  every 
appearance  or  an  absolute  forgery,  being 
composed  of  Arian,  Semitic,  Egyptian, 
and  Greek  appellations.  With  a  sprinkling 
of  terms  borrowed  from  geography. 
•9  ••  Brit.  Mus.  Series,"  vol.  i.  PI.  3,  No.  7. 
64  The  fact  is  recorded  by  Nabonidus— 
the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus- -on  the  fa- 
mous Mugheir  cylinder.    ("Brit.  Mus.  Se- 
ries,"  vol.  i.  PL  69;  col.  2,  1.  30.) 
"     Brit.  Mus.  Series. •■  vol.  i.  PL  3,  No.  8. 

66  Sin-Shada  seems  to  have  immediately 
succeeded    a    queen.     He   calls   himself 

son  of  Bilat  -at."  which  is  certainly  a 
female  name. 

67  Loftus,  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  ch. 
xvi.  p.  184. 

See  text.  pp.  54,  55. 

69  Rim-Sin  has  left  a  very  fine  inscrip- 
tion on  a  small  black  tablet,  found  at 
Mugheir.  ("Brit.  Mus.  Series,"  vol.  i.  PL 
3,  N...  m.  i 

'"  As  Ptolemy  did  in  his  Canon. 

71  Some  writers  have  exaggerated  the 
number  of  the  names  to  twenty -four  or 
twenty-five.  (See  Oppert,  "Expedition 
scientifique  en  Mesopotamie,"  vol.  i.  p. 
27<>:  and  compare  Lenormant,  "Manuel 
d'Histoire  ancienne  de  LOrient,"  vol.  ii. 
pp.  25,  33.)  But  this  is  by  misunderstand- 
ing a  tablet  on  which  nine  of  them  occur. 
M.  Lenormant  obtains  thirteen  successors 
to  Khammu-rabi  (p.  32)  by  not  seeing  that 
the  tablet  is  bilingual,  and  counting  in 
five  translations  of  names  which  he  has 
already  »*eckoned.  M.  Oppert  does  not 
fall  into  this  error,  but  unduly  enlarges 
his  royal  list  oy  counting  twelve  names 
from  the  obverse  of  the  tablet  which  there 
is  n<  >  ground  for  regarding  as  royal  names 
at  all. 

72  Eight  royal  names  follow  Khammu- 
rabi  on  the  tablet  above  mentioned  (see 
last  note).  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  they  would  occur  in  chronological 
order.  But.  in  fact.  Khammu-rabi's  suc- 
cessor, his  son,  Samsu-iluna,  is  omitted; 
and  Kurri-galzu,  the  son  of  Purna-purivas, 
who  was  the  third  king  after  his  father. 
is  put  in  the  fifth  place  before  him.  The 
order  of  the  names  cannot,  therefore,  be 
chronological. 


T>  This  inscription  is  on  a  white  stone  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Jt  has  been 
published  with  a  comment  by  M.  Menant 
(■Inscriptions  de  Hammourabi,  roi  de 
Babylone,"  Paris,  1868),  and  has  also  been 
translated  by  M.  Oppert  in  the  "Expedi- 
tion," vol.  i.  pp.  207.  368.  ML  Lenormant 
assumes  without  reason  ("  Manuel, "  vol. 
ii.  p.  81)  the  Identity  of  the  Nahr-Kham- 
inn-rabi  with  the  Nahr-Malcka  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

74  See  "Brit.  Mus.  Series,"  vol.  i.  PL  4, 
No.  xv.:  Inscr.  2  (translated  by  M.  Op- 
pert, "Expedition,"  vol.  i.  p.  267);  and 
compare  the  cylinder  of  Nabonidus. 
("Brit.  M.  Series."  vol.  i.  PL  (59,  col.  ii. 
1.1.) 

75  "  Brit.  M.  Series,"  vol.  i.  PL  4,  No.  xv. 
Ins.  3. 

76  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

77  The  position  of  the  kings,  Asshur-bel- 
nisi-su,  Buzur-Asshur,  and  Asshur-upallit, 
in  the  Assyrian  list,  has  been  definitely 
fixed  by  Mr.  O.  Smith's  discovery  in  1869 
of  an  inscription  of  Pudiel,  in  which  he 
states  that  Asshur-upallit  was  his  grand- 
father. We  have  thus  now  a  continuous 
succession  from  Asshur-bel-nisi-su  to  Tig- 
lathi-Nin,  the  conqueror  of  Babylon ;  and 
as  this  conquest  is  fixed  to  about  b.c. 
1300,  we  can  count  back  to  Asshur-bel- 
nisi-su  by  allowing  an  average  of  twenty 
years  to  a  reign,  and  approximately  fix  his 
date  as  from  b.c  1440  to  1420. 

78  "Brit.  Mus.  Series,"  vol.  i.  PL  4,  No. 
xiii. 

7«  Ibid.  PL  4,  No.  xiv. 

80  The  inscription  on  the  seal  is  read  as 

follows: — "  Kurri-galzu,  king  of , 

son  of  Purna-puriyas,  king  of  Babylon." 
(See  "Brit.  Mus.  Series,"  vol.  i.  Table  of 
Contents,  PL  4,  No.  xiv.) 

81  Ibid.  PL  69,  col.  ii.  1.  32. 

82  See  text,  p.  15.  The  bricks  of  Kur- 
ri-galzu are  not  found,  however,  in  the 
great  ruin,  which  is  most  probably  a  Par- 
thian work. 

83  Saga-raktiyas  is  by  some  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Naram-Sin  (Oppert,  "  Expe- 
dition," vol.  i.  p.  273,  note2;  Lenormant. 
"  Manuel,"  vol.  ii.  p.  27).  But  the  founda- 
tion of  this  notion  is  the  identification  of  a 
temple  bearing  the  name  of  Ulmas  at 
Agana,  with  a  temple  of  the  same  name 
at  Sippara.  Agana  and  Sippara  must, 
however,  have  been  distant  cities. 

84  "  Brit.  Mus.  Series,"  vol.  i.  PL  69,  col. 
iii.  1.  20. 

85  See  note 72  of  this  chapter. 

86  Kudur-Nakhunta,  and  Kudur-Mabuk, 
who  are  certainly  to  be  connected  with 
the  Chedor-laomer  (Kudur-Lagarner)  of 
Scripture.    (See  text,  pp.  106,  107.) 

87  Kudur-Nakhunta  and  Ismi-dagon. 
(See  text,  p.  108.) 

88  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  says:—"  All  the 
kings  whose  monuments  are  found  in  an- 
cient Chaldaea  used  the  same  language 
and  the  same  form  of  writing;  they  pro- 
fessed the  same  religion,  inhabited  the 
same  cities,  and  followed  the  same  tradi- 
tions.   Temples  built  hi  the  earliest  times 
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received  the  veneration  of  successive  gen- 
erations, and  were  repaired  and  adorned 
by  a  long  series  of  nionarchs,  even  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Semitic  Nabonidus." 
(Rawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  Essay 
vi.  p.  141.) 

89  See  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i. 
p  440. 

90  See  the  fragments  of  this  writer  pre- 
served by  Eusehius  ("  Chron.  Can."  pars, 
i.  c.  4). 

91  The  words  of  Polyhistor  are  reported 
to  us  by  Eusebius  in  a  work  (his  "  Chron- 
ica") the  original  of  which  is  lost,  and 
which  we  have  only  in  an  Armenian  ver- 
sion. Polyhistor  himself  does  not  appear 
to  have  read  the  work  of  Berosus.  He 
derives  his  knowledge  of  it  from  Apollo- 
dorus.  Thus  we  have  Berosus  at  fifth  hand 
—through  Apollodorus,  Polyhistor,  Euse- 
bius, and  the  Armenian  translator.  Hence 
the  excellent  advice  of  C.  Midler — "  Igitur 
cum  per  tot  manus  migraverint  quas  ad 
nos  perdurarunt  fragmenta,  haud  mira- 
beris  variis  modis  verba  Berosi  def  ormata 
esse,  cavendumque  ne  Beroso  imputemus 
quae  sunt  imputanda  excerptoribus." 
("Fragm.  Hist.  Gr."  vol.  ii.  p.  49&) 

BS  The  change  of  A0  into  A  9  is  one  very 

likely  to  occur,  and  has  numerous  paral- 
lels. 

113  Gen.  xv.  18;  Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  i.  4. 

94  The  alphabets,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guages, of  these  various  races  differ;  but, 
as  all  assume  the  wedge  as  the  ultimate 
element  out  of  which  their  letters  are 
lormed,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they 
learnt  the  art  of  writing  from  one  an- 
other. If  so,  Chalda^a  has  on  every 
ground  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  teacher  of  the  others. 

9ft  Gen.  x.  8. 

»«  lb.  verse  9. 

97  lb.  verse  10. 

98  In  later  times,  when  civilization  was 
more  advanced,  less  fruitful  tracts  may, 
by  calling  forth  men's  powers,  have  pro- 
duced the  most  puissant  races  (see  Herod, 
ix.  ad  fin.);  but  in  the  first  ages  only  fer- 
tile regions  could  nurture  and  develop 
greatness.  Elsewhere  man's  life  was  a 
struggle  for  bare  existence. 

99  Josephus  makes  Nimrod  the  prime 
mover  in  Hie  building  of  the  tower  ("  Ant. 
Jud."  i.  4,  S  2).  The  Targums  generally 
take  the  same  view.  Some  of  the  Arabic 
traditions  have  been  already  mentioned. 
(See  note1'6  of    this  chapter.)    The  Ar. 


menian  account  will  be  found  in  Mo 
Chorene,  who,   identifying  Nimrod   with 
Belus,  proceeds  t<>  describe  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  Giants,  by  whom  the  tower 

was  built,  proud  and  fierce,  and  of  insa- 
tiable ambition,  engaged  tn  perpetual  wars 

with  his   neighbors.     ("Hist.   Arnieu."  i. 
6-10. 
11,0  Gen.  xi.  1-9. 

101  Nimrod  is  called  "a  mighty  one  in 
the  earth,"  and  "a  mights  hunter  h<f<,,-<> 
tine  Lord."  Many  commentators  have 
observed  that  the  phrase  in  italics  is 
almost  always  used  in  a  good  sense,  im- 
plying the  countenance  and  favor  of  God, 
and  his  blessing  on  the  work  which  is 
said  to  have  been  done  "before  "  him,  or 
"in  his  sight." 

102  Commentators  seem  generally  to 
have  supposed  that  the  building,  or  at- 
tempt to  build,  described  in  (ion.  xi.  1-9, 
is  the  building  of  Babel  ascribed  to  Nnn- 
rod  in  Gen.  x.  10.  But  tins  cannot  be  SO; 
for  in  Gen.  xi.  we  are  told,  "they  /-.//  off 
to  build  the  city."  The  truth  :-eeiiis  to  be 
that  the  tenth  chapter  is  parenthetical . 
and  the  author  in  ch.  xi.  takes  up  the  nar- 
rative from  ch.  ix.,  going  back  to  a  time 
not  long  after  the  Delude. 

103  If,  that  is.  the  Orchamus  of  Ovid,  is 
really  to  be  connected  with  the  word  now 
read  as  Urukh. 

104  See  the  article  on  the  "  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel "  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 
vol.  i.  pp.  158-160. 

105  See  text,  p.  102. 

io6  Tne  march  would  necessarily  be 
along  the  Euphrates  to  the  latitude 
(nearly)  of  Aleppo,  and  then  down  Syria 
to  the' Dead  Sea.  This  is  1200  miles.  The 
direct  distance  by  the  desert  is  not  more 
than  S00  miles;  but  the  desert  cannot  be 
crossed  by  an  army. 

107  See  the  "  Historical  Essay  "  of  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  in  the  author's  "Herodotus," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  311-351. 

108  Compare  ch.  i.  p.  3. 

109  See  note69  of  this  chapter. 

110  See  text,  p.  109. 

1 > l  Hence  Herodotus  always  regards  the 
Babylonians  as  Assyrians,  and  Babylonia 
as  a  district  of  Assyria  (See  i.  106,  l?s, 
188.  192.  etc.;  iii.  92  and  156.) 

112  Herod,  vii.  68. 

i'3  Strab.  xvi.  l.§6;Plin.  "H.N."  vi.  > 

114  Juv.  "Sat."  vi.  558;  x.  91;  Tacit, 
"Ann."  ii.  87;  iii.  22:  vi.  20,  etc.:  Sueton. 
"Vit.  YiteuVH;  "  Vit.  Domit.  '  14 
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CHAPTER  I. 
i  Herod,  i.  106,  198  ;  iii.  08,    'Airb  Ba/3- 
v?(hvoc  6i  t\al  rijff  '/.onzijg  'AoavpirjQ. 

2  Plin.  "Hist.  Nat."  vi.  26,  "Mesopo- 
tamia tota  Assyriorum  fuit." 

3  Strabo  says:  "The  Assyrians  adjoin 
on  Persia  and  Susiana ;  for  by  this  name 
they  call  Babylonia,  and  a  vast  tract  of 
the  surrounding  country,  including  Aturia 
(which  contains  Nineveh)  and  Apollonias, 
and  the  Elymaeans,  and  the  Paraetacse, 
and  the  district  about  Mount  Zagros  called 
Chalonitis,  and  the  plain  tracts  near  Nin- 
eveh— Doloinent'.  and  Calachene,  and  Cha- 
zene.,  and  Adiabene— and  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  nations  about  the  Goi'diaeans,  and 
the  Mygdonians  about  Nisibis,  as  far  as 
the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates 
(which  is  in  possession  of  the  Arabs),  and 
the  people  now  called  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion Syrians,  reaching  to  Cilicia,  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Judaea,  and  to  the  sea  over 
against  the  sea  of  Egypt  and  the  gulf  of 
Issus."    ("Geograph."  xvi.  1,  §  1.) 

4  See  text,  p.  3. 
6  See  text,  p.  7. 

6  This  is  the  division  adopted  in  the  geo- 
graphical essay,  contained  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
author's  "Herodotus"  (p.  569).  It  was 
thought  most  suitable  to  a  general  review 
of  the  geography  of  Western  Asia ;  but  is 
less  adapted  to  a  special  account  of  the 
empire  of  the  Assvrians. 

7  Xenophon,  "  Anab."  i.  5,  §  1 ;  Plin.  "  H. 
N."  v.  84;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  26. 

8  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Khosr.  or  river  of  Koyunjik,  which,  rising 
from  the  Ain  Sifni  hills  beyond  the  Jebel 
Maklub,  forces  its  way  through  that  range, 
and  after  washing  Khorsabad,  and  cross- 
ing the  great  plain,  winds  round  the  east- 
era  base  of  the  mound  at  Koyunjik,  and 
runs  on  to  the  Tigris.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
sluggish  stream,  but  deep,  and  only  ford- 
able  about  Koyunjik  in  a  few  places.  (See 
Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  77. 

9  Layard,  p.  222. 

10  Ibid.  p.  223. 

11  Mr.  Layard  forded  the  Khabour  on 
his  way  to  Mosul  in  1849.  The  water  was 
above  the  horses'  bellies.  ("  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  56.) 

12  Ainsworth,  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society,"  vol.  xi.  p.  70.  Com- 
pare Mr.  Layard's  large  map  at  the  end 
of  his  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon." 

13  Layard,  p.  169. 

14  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  24. 

15  Ibid.  p.  22,  note  3. 


1  a  See  the  account  of  its  source  given  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  who  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  explore  this  region,  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Geographical  Society,"  vol.  x. 
p.  31. 

17  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

18  See  the  map  attached  to  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson's  Memoir  on  the  Atropatenian 
Ecbatana,  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,"  vol.  x. 

19  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  35. 

20  This  region  has  been  traversed  by 
few,  and  described  by  fewer,  Europeans. 
The  best  published  account  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  that  of  the  elder  Nie- 
buhr.  (See  his  "Voyage  en  Arabie,"  pp. 
300-334.)  Some  careful  MS.  notes  have 
been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Berrmgton,  who  has  traversed  it. 
On  the  general  fertility  of  the  region,  com- 
pare Niebuhr's  "  Description  de  1' Arabie," 
pp.  134,  135.  Strabos  words  are  well 
weighed,  and  just  meet  the  case:  'Egtl  (5V) 

[iev  Trapopetor  evdaipuv  luav&g.  xvi.  i. 
§23. 

21  Niebuhr,  "Voyage  en  Arabie,"  pp. 
328-334;  Pocock,  "Description  of  the 
East,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  158-163;  Chesney,  "Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

22  Niebuhr,  p.  317;  Layard,  "Nineveh 
and  Babylon,"  p.  51. 

23  Isid.  Char.  p.  3. 

24  Aborrhas  by  Strabo  (xvi.  i.  §  27)  and 
Procopius  ("Bel.  Pers."  ii.  5):  Chaboras 
( Xa/3«pac)  by  Pliny  (xxx.  3),  and  Ptolemy 

( v.18).  Other  forms  of  the  word  are  Aburas 
('A/?oi'pac,  Isid.  Char.  p.  5),  and  Abora 
('A(36pa,  Zosim.  iii.  12). 

25  Plin.  "H.  N."  v.  24;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii. 
5;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  23.  etc. 

26  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  48. 

27  Ainsworth,  "  Travels  in  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,"  p.  79,  note  l. 

28"Ras.  el  Ain."  (Niebuhr,  p.  316; 
Layard,  p.  308;  Ainsworth,  p.  75.) 

29  Ainsworth,  1.  s.  c. 

30  Layard,  p.  304. 

31  Ibid.  p.  51. 

32  Ibid,  p.  324. 

33  Ibid.  pp.  242,  325. 

34  Ibid,,  p.  308.  Koukab  is  said  to  signifj- 
"  a  jet  of  fire  or  flame." 

35  See  Mr.  Layard's  maps  at  the  end  of 
his  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  For  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  lake,  compare  the 
same  work,  p.  324,  with  C.  Niebuhr's  "  Voy- 
age en  Arabie,"  p.  316. 

36  A  long  swamp,  called  the  Hoi,  ex. 
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tends  from  the  lake  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Khabour  (Layard,  1.  s.  c). 
This  is  pn  >bably  the  Holi,  or  Hauli  of  some 
writers,  which  is  represented  as  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Khabour.  (See  Chesney,  "  Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  vol.  i.  p.  51;  "  Jour- 
nal  of  Geographical  Society,"  vol.  ix.  p. 
423,  etc.) 

37  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
250. 

38  Ibid.  p.  256.  Compare  "Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  315,  note. 

89  Layard  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
JJ53-256. 

40  Ibid.  p.  265. 

41  This  is  the  view  of  Colonel  Chesney. 
(See  his  "  Euphrates  Expedition,"  vol.  i.  p. 
105.) 

42  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
242,  note,  and  p.  249. 

43  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
p.  49. 

44  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
312. 

45  Ibid.  pp.  240,  241. 

46  Chesney,  "  Euphrates  Expedition," 
pp.  52,  53.  The  hills  in  this  region  are  of 
chalk  formation,  as  is  the  Abd-el-aziz,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author.    (Ibid.  p.  105.) 

47  Xen.  "  Anab."  i.  5,  §  1.    >Ev  to'vtu  6e 

tgj  t6ko)  t)v  fiev  y  yf/  Trediov,  anav  6jua- 
"Xbv  cdcirep  dakarra^  atpivdlov  6e  TcTir/peg' 
el  6e  tl  nai  aXAo  evrjv  v"kr]g  ?/  tcaXajuov, 
dTravTa  jjoav  evcddrj^  (oarrep  apufzara' 
divSpov  6'  ovSev  bvi)v. 

48  "Journal  of  Geographical  Society," 
vol.  ix.  p.  455. 

48  Chesney,  p.  50. 

50  Ibid.  p.  51;  Layard,  "Ninevek  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  315,  note. 

51  Strab.  xvi.  i.  §  1. 

52  The  form  Aturia  ('Arovpia)  is  used 
likewise  by  Arrian  ("  Exp.  Al."  iii.  7),  and 
by  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Nivoc).  DioCassius 
writes  Atyria  ('Arvpia),  and  asserts  that 
the  r  was  always  used  for  the  g  "by  the 

barbarians"  (lv.  28).  It  was  certainly  so 
used  by  the  Persians  (see  the  "  Behistun  In- 
scription," passim);  but  the  Assyrians 
themselves,  like  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks, 
seem  to  have  employed  the  g, 

03  Dolomen6  is  ingeniously  connected 
by  Mons.  C.  Midler  with  the  Dolba  of 
Arrian.  (Fr.  11.  See  the  "Fragment. 
Hist.  Gr."  vol.  iii.  p.  588.)  It  is  clear  that 
the  ethnic  kolfirjvy  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.) 

would  easily  pass  into  Ao?iOfJ.7/v//.     Dolba, 

according  to  Arrian,  was  a  city  in  Adia- 
ben6. 

54  Ptol.  vi.  1.  As  Ptolemy,  however, 
places  Calacine  above  AdinbeiuV  he  may 
possibly  intend  it  tor  Chalonitis. 

66  Chazcnc  was  Indeed  mentioned  by 
Arrian  in  his  "Parthica;"  and  if  we  pos- 
sessed  that  work,  we  should  probably  not 
find  much  difficulty  in  locating  it.  But 
the  fragment  in  Stephen  (ad  voc.  XaL,i]Vtj) 


tells  us  nothing  of  its  exact  position 
Stephen  himself  is  clearly  wrong  in  placing 
it  on  the  Euphrates.  Arrian  probably 
included  it  in  the  territory  of  Dolba,  which 
was  with  him  a  part  of  Adiabene.  (S 
above,  note  8,  and  compare  the  fragnx 
of  Arrian:  'EvravTTrrjT  'OTlfoiQ (leg.  Ao/_ 
fjia  vel  &o?„i3aia  Kal  ra  -Ktdia  rfjg  Xu~//v?~/g 
oaTparreiac  trri  lh'/kigtov  airoTerafieva.) 

5«  See  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  1  and  §  19:  Plin. 
"H.N."  v.  12,  vi.  13;  Ptol.  vi.  1:  Arrian, 
Fr.  11-13;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  11;  Solin.  48; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  20,  etc. 

87  So  Ammianus  explains  the  name 
" Nos  autem  id  dicimus,  quod  in  his  tenis 
armies  sunt  duo  perpetui,  quos  et  transivi- 
mus,  Diabas  et  Adiabas,  jiuicti  navalibus 
pontibus;  ideoque  inteliigi  Adiabenam 
cognominatam,  ut  a  fluminibus  maximis 
iEgyptus,  et  India,  itidemque  Hiberia  et 
Baetica."    (xxiii.  6.) 

58  Pliny  seems  to  give  to  Adiabene  this 
extended  signification,  when  he  says.— 
"Adiabenen  Tigris  et  montium  sinus  ein- 
gunt.  At  la?va  ejus  regio  Medonnn  est.' 
("  H.  N."  vi.  9;  compare  ch.  vi.  26.) 

59  Amm.  Marc.  1.  s.  c. 

60  As  by  Ptolemy  ("  Geograph."  vi.  1). 

61  Strab.  xv.  3,  §'  12;  xvi.  1,  §  1. 

62  The  position  of  Chalonitis  is  pretty 
exactly  indicated  by  Strabo,  Polybius.  and 
Isidore  of  Charax.    Strabo  calls   it  -7/v 

7repi  to  Zaypov  bpoc  Xa?Mvln.v     (xvi.  1. 

§  1).  Polybius  connects  it  with  the  same 
mountain  range  (v.  54,  §  7).  Isidore  dis- 
tinctly places  it  between  Apolloniatis  and 
Media  ("Mans.  Parth."  p.  5).  See  also 
Dionys.  Perieg.  i.  1015,  and  Plin.  "H.  N." 
vi.  27. 

63  Isid.  "Mans.  Parth."  1.  s.  c.  Tacitus 
probably  intends  the  same  city  by  his 
"  Halus"  ("  Ann."  vi.  41 ),  which  he  couples 
with  Artemita.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  identical  either  with  the 
Halah  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  or  with  the 
Calah  of  Genesis. 

64  The  ruins  of  Holwan  were  visited  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  year  1836.  For  an 
account  of  them,  and  for  a  notice  of  the 
importance  of  Holwan  in  Mahometan 
times,  see  the  "Journal  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Soc."  vol.  ix.  pp.  35-40. 

66  Strabo  identifies  Sittacene  with  Apol- 
loniatis (xv.  3,  §  12);  but  from  Ptolemy 
(vi.  1)  and  other  geographers  we  gather 
that  Sittacene  was  further  down  the  river. 

69  Sittace  was  first  noticed  by  Hecatanis 
(Fr.  184).  It  was  visited  by  Xenophon 
("Anab."  ii.  4,  §  13).  Strabo  omits  all 
mention  of  it.  We  have  notices  of  it  in 
Pliny  ("H.  N."  vi.  27).  and  Stephen  (ad 
voc.  ■fiTTan//). 

67  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  l,te passim;  Ptol.  vi.  I. 

68  Ptol.  v.  18. 

«9  Strab.  xvi.  1.  §  1.  and  *  28. 

70  Ibid.  §  27.  Anthctuusia  derived  its 
name  from  a  city  Anthemus.  (Stepti. 
Byz.),  or  Anthemusias  (Tacit.  Isid.),  built 
bv  the  Macedonians  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Belik. 


cir.  i.j 


rui:  si:<o\i>  mosmkuw 


trob.   wi.  1,  §  88.    Compare  Plin. 
tol.  v.  is. 

:i.  II;  xviii  11  ;  xix.  12;  1 
Chr.ni.  v.  .'  .  Es.  wwii.  12.  The  identifi- 
on  does  nol  depend  upon  the  mere  re- 
semblance of  name;  but  upon  that,  com- 
bined with  the  mention  of  the  Habor(or 
Khabour)  as  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  the 
Implied  vicinity  of  Gozan  to  llaran(Har- 
ran)  and  Halah  (Chalcitis). 

r*  See  the  article  on  "  Gozan  "  in  Smith's 
'•  Bfbhcal  Dictionary,'1  vol.  i.  p.  720.     The 

initial  m  (D)  in  the  word  Mygdonia  is  prob- 
ably a  mere  adjectival  or  participial  pre- 
fix; whilethe  a  represents  the  Semitic  z 
(T),  according  to  an   ordinary  phonetic 

variation. 

75  2  Kings  xvii.  0;  xviii.  11;  1  Chron.  v. 
26. 

7rt  One  of  the  mounds  on  this  stream  is 
still  called  (ila.  or  Kalah,  by  the  Arabs. 
Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
312,  note.) 

77  Gen.  xxv.  20;  xxviii.  2-7,  etc.  The 
name  is  only  used  in  Genesis. 

78  Stanley,  "  Sinai  and  Palestine."  p.  128, 
note  1.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  both 
Pttdan-Aram  and  Areaii-Naharaim  recall 
the  names  of  nations  inhabiting  these 
parts  in  the  Assyrian  times.  The  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  Mons  Masius  mentioned 
by  the  early  Assyrian  kings  are  the  Na'iri; 
and  across  the  Euphrates,  towards 
Aleppo,  there  is  a  tribe  called  the  Patena. 
Probably,  however,  both  coincidences  are 
accidental. 

79  Dio  Cass.  xl.  19;  lxviii.  18,  etc.  Arrian, 
Fr.  2:  Herodian,  iii.  9,  etc. 

80  Ptolemy  bounds  Assyria  by  the  Tigris 
("  Geograph."  vi.  1).  Pliny  identifies  Adia- 
bene  with  Assyria  ("  H.  N."  v.  12).  If  the 
Huzzab  of  Nahum  is  really  "the  Zab  re- 
gion "  (Smiths  "  Biblical  Dictionary,"  sub 
voc),  that  prophet  would  make  the  same 
Identification.  When  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §  1) 
and  Arrian  ("Exp.  Alex."  iii.  7)  place 
Aturia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  only, 
they  indicate  a  similar  feeling. 

«  See  text.  p.  122. 

82  They  are  less  numerous  north  of  the 
Sinjar.  (See  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Bab- 
ylon." p.  252.)  Still  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  ancient  mounds  in  the  more 
northern  plain.  (Ibid.  pp.  331,  333;  and 
compare  "  Nmeveh  and  its  Remains."  vol. 
i.  p.  311.) 

83  At  Arban.  ("  Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
pp.  275,  270.) 

84  Ibid,  pp.  297  300. 

85  Ibid.  p.  312,  and  note. 

86  The  colossal  lions  at  this  place,  12  feet 
long  and  7  feet  3  inches  high,  are  unmis- 
takably Assyrian,  and  must  have  belonged 
to  some  large  building.  (See  Chesney, 
"  Euphrates  Expedition,"  vol.  i.  pp.  114, 
115,  whence  the  representation  [PL  XXIII. , 
Fig.  2]  is  taken.) 

87  Gen.  x.  11,  12. 

88  In  the  margin  we  have  *VJ?  roni 
translated  "  the  streets  of  the  city,'"  which 


is  far  better  than  the  textual  rendering. 
Had  r'hoboth  been  the  name  of  a  place, 
the  term  'tr  would  scarcely  have  been 
added. 

89  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
'•ol.  i.  )>.  311;  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
246,  240,  312,  313,  etc.;  "  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,"  vol.  xv.  pp.  303,  304. 

:'"  See  text,  p.  12. 

91  The  early  Arabian  geographers  and 
historians  mentioned  the  forts  of  Nina/wi 
to  the  east  and  of  Mosul  to  the  west  of  the 
Tigris.  ("  As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xii.  p.  418, 
note  4.)  To  prove  the  continuity  of  the 
tradition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote 
all  travellers,  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to 
Mr.  Layard,  who  disputes  its  value,  but 
does  not  deny  it. 

92  See  Herod,  i.  193;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §3; 
Ptol.  vi.  1;  Plin.  vi.  13,  §  10;  Amm.  Marc, 
xviii.  7;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  991. 

93  See  text,  ch.  iv. 

94  So  Strabo,  xi.  14,  §  8;  Plin.  "  H.  N." 
vi.  27;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  9,  §  10,  etc.  There  are, 
however,  some  difficulties  attaching  to 
tins  etymology.  It  is  Arian,  not  Semitic 
—tigra,  as  "an  arrow,"  standing  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  tij,  "  to  sharpen," 
Armenian  teg,  "a  javelin,"  Persian  Ugh, 
"a  blade,"  and  tir,  "an  arrow."  Yet  it 
was  used  by  the  Jews,  under  the  slightly 

corrupted  form  of  Dekel  (/ITl)  as  early 
as  Moses  (Gen.  ii.  14),  and  by  the  Assyrians 
about  b.c.  1000.  ("Journal  of  As.  Soc." 
vol.  xiv.  p.  xcv.)  It  is  conjectured  that 
tnere  was  a  root  dik  in  ancient  Babylonian, 
of  cognate  origin  with  the  Sanscrit  tij, 
from  which  the  forms  Dekel,  Digla,  or 
Diglath  were  derived. 

95  Capt.  Jones,  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
As.  Soc."  vol.  xv.  p.  299. 

96  Ibid.  p.  298. 

97  So  Colonel  Chesney  ("  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition," vol.  i.  p.  21.) 

98  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks 
agree  in  reading  the  ancient  name  of  this 
city  as  Calah.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  identification.  1.  Nimrud  being  only 
20  miles  from  Nineveh,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  room  for  Resen,  a  "  great  city  "  (Gen. 
x.  12)  between  them,  not  to  mention  that 
there  are  no  important  ruins  in  this  posi- 
tion. 2.  Calah,  moreover,  if  it  gave  name 
to  Ptolemy's  Calacine,  should  be  away 
from  the  river,  for  by  placing  Calacine 
above  Adiabene,  he  almost  certainly 
meant  further  from  the  river. 

99  "Journal  of  As.  Soc."  vol.  xv.  p.  342. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
water  from  the  Zab  was  conducted  into 
the  city  by  a  canal  and  tunnel,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  in  another  chapter. 

100  Chesney,  1.  s.  e. 

1,11  Capt.  Jones,  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Soc."  vol.  xv.  pp.  347-351. 

102  Ibid.  vol.  xv.  p.  347. 

103  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
650. 

104  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. ;  "  As.  Soc.  Journal,"  vol. 
xv.  pp.  342.  343. 

105  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Plan  "  in  his  "  Nin- 
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eveh  and  Babylon,"  opp.  p.  G55.  For  the 
present  state  of  the  ruins,  see  his  "Nin- 
eveh and  its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  opp.  p.  831, 
and  compare  the  chart  (supra,  p.  200), 
which  is  reduced  from  Captain  F.  Jones's 
"  Survey." 

ion  The  platform  is  not  quite  regular, 
being  broader  towards  the  south  than 
towards  the  north,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
plan. 

107  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
654. 

108  See  text,  chap.  vi. 

109  Xenophon  describes  Calah,  which  he 

calls  Larissa  (compare  the  Lachisa,  HDp7, 

of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch),  as  "a  vast 
deserted  city,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Medes;  it  was,"  he  says,  "surrounded  by 
a  wall  25  feet  broad,  100  feet  high,  and 
nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference,  built 
of  baked  brick,  with  a  stone  basement  to 
the  height  of  20  feet."    He  then  observes: 

"  Hap  avrfjv  ri/v  noXtv  r/v  izvpafiic  AiOivr^ 
to  fxev  evpog  irTiWpov,  to  6t  vipog  6vo 
irfa-dpwv."    ("Anab."  hi.  4,  §9.)  Ctesias. 

with  his  usual  exaggeration,  made  the 
width  nine  stades,  and  the  height  eight 
Stades,  or  nearly  a  mile !  He  placed  the 
pyramid  at  Nineveh,  and  on  the  Eu- 
phrates! (See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  §  1.)  The 
imposing  effect  of  the  structure  even  now 
is  witnessed  to  by  Mr.  Layard  ("  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  4);  Colonel 
Rich  ("  Kurdistan,"  vol.  ii.  p.  132);  Colonel 
Chesney  ("  Euphrates  Expedition,"  vol.  i. 
p.  21);  and  Captain  Jones  ("  As.  Soc.  Jour- 
nal," vol.  xv.  pp.  348,  349). 

110  This  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Jones 
("As.  Soc.  Journal,"  vol.  xv.  p.  349). 

111  See  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  i.  p.  5.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

112  M.  Botta  purchased  and  removed 
this  village  before  he  made  his  great  exca- 
vations. ("  Letters  from  Nineveh,"  p.  57, 
note.) 

113  See  Captain  Jones's  "  Survey,"  sheet 

114  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
657. 

i16  The  name  is  formed  of  two  elements, 
the  first  meaning  citv,  which  would  be 
Dur  or  Beth.  The  second  element  is  the 
name  of  a  god  otherwise  unknown  to  us; 
and  this,  being  a  mere  monogram,  cannot 
he  represented  phonetically. 

116  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
pp.  351  and  374. 

117  The  LXX.  interpreters  have  Aaoy 
in  the  placs  of  the  Hebrew  jq-).  The  Tar- 
gums  substitute  t  he  wholly  different  name 
ofTel-Assar  (IDK'biH). 

1*8  (ien.  x.  18. 

i»  \,-hii  is  etymologically  "the  city  ol 
thefourgpds;"  but  it  is  net  known  which 
are  the  deities  intended.  This  place  is 
lirst  mentioned  In  the  reign  of  Shamas- 
Vul.  the  sen  ol  the  Black-Obelisk  king, 
ab<  mi  b.c.  850. 

i-.'o  k«  Geograph."  vi.  1.    Arapkha  would 


be  etymologically  "the  four  fish."  a  name 
not  very  intelligible.  It  was  certainly  to 
the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  probably  not 
far  from  Arbela. 

121  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc."  vol.  xv.  p. 
304. 

128  Layard  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains." 
vol.  i.'p.  315;  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp 
245,  240. 

123  The  name  of  Haran  has  not,  I  be 
lieve,  been  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions; but  it  is  mentioned  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles  as  an  Assyrian  city.  (2  Kings 
xix.  12;  1  Chron.  v.  26.) 

124  See  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  "  Assyrian 
Texts  Translated,"  p.  31. 

125  See  2  Kings,  1.  s.  c. 

126  See  Rich's  "Kurdistan."  vol.  i  pp. 
48-192:  Ker  Porter,  "Travels."  vol.  ii.  pp. 
137-219;  Ainsworth,  "  Travels."  vol.  ii.  pp. 
183-326;  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  i.  pp.  153-235;  "Nineveh  and 
Babylon."  pp.  367-384,  and  410-  -!36;  "Jour- 
nal of  Geographical  Society."  vol.  ix.  pp. 
86-56,  etc.;  Fraser,  "Travels  in  Kurdis- 
tan," vol.  i.  pp.  89-195:  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-204. 

127  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  21.  §  2.  Compare 
Kinneir,  "Persian  Empire."  p.  74;  and 
see  also  Ainsworth's  "Researches,"  pp. 
224,  225. 

128  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babvlon,"  p. 
430;  "Journal  of  Geographical  Society," 
vol.  xvi.  p.  49. 

129  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
pp.  6,  7.    Compare  Sfcrab.  xi.  12.  £  4.' 

130  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  69;  Layard,  1.  s.  c. 

131  Niebuhr.  "  Description  de  TArabie," 
p.  2. 

132  Ainsworth.  "Travels  in  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,"  p.  67;  Pocock,  "De- 
scription of  the  East,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  150-172. 

133  Ainsworth,  "Travels  and  Research- 
es," vol.  i.  pp.  305-358;  Pocock,  "Descrip- 
tion," etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

134  See  text,  pp.  2-10. 

CHAPTER  II. 

1  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society."  vol  w 
p.  299.  Eastern  Assyria  is  not.  however, 
entirely  free  from  the  "torrid  blasts." 
which  are  the  curse  of  these  countries 
Mr.  Layavd  experienced  at  Koyuniik 
"  the  sherghis,  or  burning  winds  from  the 
south,  which  occasionally  swept  over  the 
country,  driving  in  their  short-lived  fury 
everything  before  them."  ("  Nineveh  and 
Babvlon,"  p.  864.) 

-  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society."  1.  s.  c. 

3  Ainsworth's  "  Assyria."  p.  .'52. 

4  See  text,  pp.  18-20. 

6  Chesney,  ''Euphrates  Expedition," 
<rol.  i.  p.  106 

6  See  Mr.  bayard's  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  Sinjar  and  the  Khabour  in  1850 
("Nineveh and  Babylon,"  pp.  £34  836;  of. 
particularly  pp.  846,  260,  273.  and  394.) 

7  Chesnej .  l.  s.  & 

8  Layard  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains.1 
vol.  i.  p.  134,  vol.  ii  p.  54;  "  Nineveh  and 
Babvlon."  pp.  342,  243,  and  294,  295;  Rich'* 

■  Kurdistan,    vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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"  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
894;  Jones,  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, ' 

■"  Layard,  ibid.  p.  848. 

::  .Mr.  Ainsworth  estimates  the, average 
elevation  al  thirteen  hundred  feet  ("As- 
syria," p.  89). 

18Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  167. 

18  Colonel  Chesnej  says:  "The  heat  in 
suit:,  i  ,;im  t  a  tent."    ("  Euphra- 

tes Expedition,"  l.  s.  c.)  Mr.  Ainsworth 
says  ill!'  thermometer  reaches  115°  in  the 
shade  (p.  33 1. 

14  Humboldt  mentions  three  ways  in 
which  trees  cool  the  air,  viz.,  by  cooling 
shade,  by  evaporation,  and  by  radiation. 
••  Forests,"  he  says,  "  protect  the  ground 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  evaporate 
Quids  (Iain  wated  by  the  trees  themselves, 
and  coil  the  strata  of  air  in  immediate 
contact  with  them  by  the  radiation  of 
beat  from  their  appendicular  organs  or 

leaves."  ("  Aspects  of  Nature,"  vol.  i.  p. 
L87.  E.  T.) 

•»  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  106. 

18  Xen.    ••Aiiah."  i.  5,  §  5.— O/i    yap    i/V 

\i> ■)-»•,  ov£e  ii'/'/o  dkvdpov  ohdeVj  a/.'/ta 
ip/'/?)  iji>  iiKaaa  ?'/  xtopa. 

\rrian,  "  Exp.  Alex."  in.  7. 

18  As  bustards,  antelopes,  and  wild 
asses. 

18  As  the  ostrich.  It  is  curious  that 
Heeren  should  regard  the  wild  ass  as 
gone  from  Mesopotamia,  and  the  ostrich 
as  still  occurring.  ("  As.  Nat."  vol.  i.  pp. 
138;  133.  E.  T.  >  His  statement  exactly  in- 
vert -;  the  truth. 

20  Herod,  i.  198;  Strab.  xvi.  1.  §  14; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  998-999;  Plin.  "  H.  N."  vi. 
86:  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  0,  etc. 

21  This  peculiarity  did  not  escape  Dio- 
nvsius,  a  native  of  Charax,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  (Plin.   "H.  N."  vi.  87),  who  speaks 

iaigly  of  the  •flowery  pastures " 
[i-nunn  evavdeag)  of  Mesopotamia  (1. 
1000).  Mr.  Layard  constantly  alludes  to 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  spring  flowers 
in  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Sinjar. 
Nineveh  and  Babylon."  pp.  268,  273,  301, 
I  Mr.  Rich  notices  the  same  features 
in  the  country  near  Kerknk  ("  Kurdistan," 
vol.  i.  p.  47).  Captain  Jones  remarks  simi- 
larly of  the  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  Nim- 
rud.  ("Journal  of  Asiatic  Society," vol. 
xv.  pp.  372.  373.) 

'-'-  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

23  Herod,  i.  193.  rH  y%  T^v  'Acovpiuv 
vercu  fiev  i/'/iyu). 

24  Layard,  ut  supra,  p.  69. 
M  Isaiah  xl.  7. 

'-'"  See  text.  p.  9. 

27  See  the  account  of  these  works  given 
by  Captain  Jones  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv.  pp.  310.  311. 
Compare  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  i.  pp.  (SO,  81. 

28  Herodotus  calls  it  ne'Auvtiov  (i-  193). 


■-'•'  See  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon," 

I'.  211. 

:i(l  Pliny  speaks  of  (lie  Assyrian  dates  as 
used  chiefly  for  fattening  pigs  and  other 
;i ials.     i"  Hist.  Nat."  xiii.  4,  sub  fin.) 

31  As  in  Chalonitis.  (Plin.  "  H.  N."  vi.  27.) 

s2  Stra!>.  xvi.  1,  §  24,  sub  fin.;  Xen. 
"  Anah."  i.  5,  §  1. 

33  Herod,  i.  192.  Mr.  Layard  remarks 
thai  the  kinds  of  grain  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, sesame,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley, 
still  constitute  "tfc.3  principal  agricultural 
produce  of  Assyria."'  ( •  •  N ineveh  and  its 
Keniains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

:;|  Strab.  xvi.  I,  §  14. 

>'*  Xen.  "Anal>."  i.  5,  8  1. 

88  ibid.  i.  5,  §  5.  See  the  passage  quoted 
at  length  in  note  7,  page  213. 

37  Pliny  speaks  of  "  Assyrian  silk  "  as  a 
proper  dress  for  women.  ("  Assyria  ta- 
raen  bombyce  adhuc  feminis  cedimus." — 
"H.  N."xi.  23.) 

3«  Ibid.  xi.  22. 

3SI  Ibid.  xii.  3.  "  Odore  praecellit  folio- 
rum  quoque,  qui  transit  in  vestes  una 
conditus  arcetque  animalium  noxia.  Ar- 
bor ipsa  oiiiiiibus  lioris  pomifera  est,  aliis 
eaden  films,  aliis  maturescentibus,  aliis 
verd  subnascentibus." 

40  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  "  Malus  Assj-ria,  quam 
alii  Medicam  vocant,  venenis  medetur." 
Compare  Virg.  "Georg."  ii.  126;  Solin. 
49  etc. 

41  Plin.  "  H.  N."  xii.  3;  xvi.  32;  Solin.  1. 
s.  c. 

42  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  i.  p.  107;  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains."  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 

43  Strabo,  xvi.  1,  §  5;  Plin.  "H.  N."  xiii. 
4. 

44  Chesney,  1.  s.  c;  Layard,  1.  s.  c. 

45  Niebuhr,  "  Voyage  en  Arable,' '  p.  323. 
(Compare  his  "Description  de  l'Arabie," 
p.  128.)  Mr.  Berrington  observed  two  spe- 
cies of  oak  in  the  Jebel  Tur,  one  of  which 
he  identified  with  the  Valonia  oak. 

46  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
pp.  856  and  312. 

47  Chesney,  p.  108. 

48  Ainsworth,  "  Assyria,"  p.  34. 

49  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
3(56.  Mr.  Berrington  found  walnuts  near 
Ain  Kaf  in  the  Jebel  Tur  range. 

50  Pocock,  "  Description  of  the  East," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  158  and  163. 

51  It  is  grown  on  terraces,  like  the  vine 
in  Switzerland  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  (Layard.  "Nin.  and  Bab."  pp. 
854,  255.)  Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  Sinjar 
figs  as  in  great  request—"  fort  recher- 
ches."    ("Voyage  en  Arabie,"  p.  315.) 

52  Layard,  1.  s.  c.  The  vine  is  also  cul- 
tivated at  Bavian  (Berrington)  and  near 
Kerkuk  (Rich.  "  Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  50). 

53  Pocock,  vol.  ii.  p.  158;  Niebuhr,  p. 
318.  The  vine  was  at  one  time  cultivated 
as  low  down  as  the  commencement  of 
the  alluvium.  See  "Amm.  Mar."  xxiv. 
3  and  6. 

54  Layard,  p.  472;  Loftus,  "  Chaldaea 
and  Susiana,"  p.  5;  Rich,  "Kurdistan," 
vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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65  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  4*3;  "Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  123, 
132. 

5«  Alnsworth,  "  Travels  in  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,"  p.  76.  Wormwood 
abounds  also  near  Jumeila,  intheKerkuk 
district  (Rich,  "  Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  ID. 

57  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  210  and 
366. 

■'"  ( 'hestiey,  1.  s.  c. 
"  Layard,  p.  315. 

80  Chesney,  1.  s.  c. 

61  See  for  most  of  these  the  account  of 
Col  >nel  Chesney  (1.  s.  c).  Lentils  are 
mentioned  by  Niebuhr  ("  Voyage  en  Ara- 
ble," p.  295)';  cucumbers  by  Mr.  Layard 
("Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  224). 

62  Chesney,  1.  s.  c. 

63  Rich,  "Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
Compare  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Exp." 
vol.  i.  p.  123. 

64  Chesney,  1.  s.  c.  Compare  Niebuhr, 
"  Description  de  l'Arabie,"  p.  128. 

,;f'  Chesney,  p.  124. 

b«  Niebuhr,  p.  129. 

67  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  316. 

«•  Ibid.  pp.  313,  314.  This  is  the  mate- 
rial universally  employed  for  the  bas- 

lVliefs. 

89  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  223;  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 

70  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

71  Lavard,  "Nin.  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
ii.  pp.  417-419. 

72  Mr.  Rich  observed  traces  of  iron  in 
more  places  than  one.  ("  Kurdistan," 
vol.  i.  pp.  176  and  222.) 

73  See  Niebuhr*s  "Voyage  en  Arabie," 
p.  275;  Ker  Porter,  "  Travels,"  vol.  ii.  pp. 
440  442;  Rich,  "  Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  31; 
"  First  Memoir  on  Babylon,"  p.  63. 

74  Layard,  "Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  202; 
Jones,  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  p.  371.  The  position  of  the  chief 
springs  is  marked  in  the  plan,  PI.  XXIV., 
Fig.  1.  There  are  other  naphtha  springs 
near  Kifri.  (Rich,  "Kurdistan,"  vol.  i. 
p.  29.) 

75  In  his  first  work  Mr.  Layard  doubted 
the  use  of  bitumen  as  a  cement  in  As- 
syria ( "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
pp.  278,  279);  but  subsequently  he  found 
some  traces  of  its  employment  ("  Nin.  and 
Bab."  p.  203,  etc.).  M.  Botta  represents 
the  use  of  it  as  common  both  at  Khor- 
sabad  and  Koyunjik  ("Letters  from  Nin- 
eveh," p.  43). 

76  See  text.  p.  25. 

7:  Ker  Porter,  "Travels,"  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
78  Rich,  "Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
7:1  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
256. 
?9  Rich,  p.  29. 

81  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

82  Ibid.  1.  s.  c,  note.  For  its  frequency 
in  old  times,  see  "  Annn.  Marc."  xviii.  7. 

83  Layard.  pp.  428.  429. 

84  Layard.  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
p.  431.  Compare  "Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  256 
and  312. 

86  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  271. 


88  Ibid.  pp.  296,  297.  Beavers  are  also 
found  in  the  Zohab  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Diyaleh. 

87  Heeren*s  "Asiatic  Nations,"  vol.  i.  p. 
132.  E.  T. 

88  "Anab."  i.  5,  §  2.  .Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  numerous  iri  his  day.  He  calls 
them  "the  most  common  animal"  for 
some  distance  below  the  Khabour. 

89  Layard,  "Nin.  and  its  Remains."  vol. 
i.  pp.  323,  324:  "Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  270; 
Ainsworth,  "Travels,"  p.  77. 

»°  See  PI.  XXVI.,  Fig.  1. 

91  The  deer  which  the  army  of  Julian 
found  in  such  numbers  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  little  above  Anah. 
were  probably  of  this  species.  ("  Anna. 
Marc."  xxiv.  1.) 

92  See  PI.  VI.,  Fig.  1.  Both  this  and  the 
representation  on  Pi.  XXVII.  of  a  fallow- 
deer  belong  to  the  decorations  of  Sen- 
nacherib's palace  at  Koyunjik.  They  are 
given  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  •"Second  Se- 
ries" of  the  "Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
PI.  12. 

93  The  representation  PI.  XXVIII.  is  on 
one  of  the  beautiful  bronze  plates  or 
dishes  which  were  brought  by  Mr.  Layard 
from  Nimrud,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  dish  is  represented  in  the 
"Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  second  se- 
ries, PI.  62. 

94  See  the  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
serl.,"  pp.  54,  55,  where  both  Sir.  H. 
Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  understand 
the  wild  bull  to  be  intended.  Dr.  Hincks 
reads  the  word  used  as  Rim,  which  would 
clearly  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
DX1,  or  D^,  translated  in  our  version 
'•  unicorn,"  and  sometimes  thought  to  be 
an  antelope,  but  understood  by  Gesenius 
to  designate  "the  wild  buffalo."  (See 
his  "  Lexicon  "  in  voc.) 

96  Layard,  "Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
first  series,  Pis.  46  and  48. 

96  Deut.  xiv.  5. 

97  Diodorus  speaks  of  "Babylonian  ti- 
gers "as  among  the  animals  indigenous 
in  Arabia  (ii.  50,  §  2). 

98  This  animal  is  now  called  the  nimr. 
The  smaller  or  hunting-leopard  (now 
called  fafwd)  is  the  >iimr  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, an  animal  of  which  the  inscriptions 
make  frequent  mention. 

99  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  brought  a  speci- 
men of  the  larger  leopard,  which  he  had 
tamed,  from  Baghdad  to  England,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Clifton  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. Many  visitors  will  rememl>er  Fa- 
had,  who  died  in  the  Gardens  in  1858  ^^ 
1859. 

ioo  The  authorities  for  this  list  are  Mr. 
Berrington.  Mr.  Layard,  and  Colon*  i 
Chesney.  (See  the  "  Kuph.  Expedition." 
vol.  i.  pp.  107.  108;  and  "Nineveh  and 
Babylon,    passim.) 

10»  See  especially  the  "Monuments  of 
Nineveh."  second  series,  PI  46. 

>«2  "Anab."  1.  S.  e. 

103  Tfl/(-  -7.'/>r-n  ,  &paoa,  urrrep  iorip, 
Xp^lih'}).     "  Anab."  i.  5.  $  3. 
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"M  ••  Monuments  of  Nineveh,-"  second 
series,  PI.  82. 

'"■'  Botta,  "MonumenS  tie  Ninive,"  vol. 
ii.  pi    111. 

»u«Ibid.  PI.  fOfl  to  113. 

■•*  [bid.  PI.  110 

,08  -Anal).'    1.  s.  e. 

See  text,  p.  ^;. 

ll*Chesney,  "Euphrates  Exp."  vol.  i. 

Si.  108;  i.is.tnl,  ••Nin.  and  Babylon,"  P- 

1,1  Rich,  ••  Kurdistan,"  vol.  i.  p.  143. 

118  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Baby  lorn,"  p. 
065. 

H9  The  Bactrian  camel  is,  I  believe, 
only  represented  on  the  famous  Black 
Obelisk,  where  it  appears  among  the 
presents  sent  to  the  king  from  foreign 
countries. 

114  The  young  colts  fetch  prices  vary 
ing  from  £S>0  to  £150.  A  thousand  pounds 
is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  well-known 
mare.  Mr.  Layard  mentions  a  case  where 
a  Sheikh  refused  for  a  favorite  mare  no 
less  a  sum  than  £1201}.  ("  Nin.  and  Bab."' 
p.  8270 

"•'  idiesney,  "  Euphrates  Expedition." 
vol.  i.  p.  108. 

llfi  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

117  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
'Jin. 

1,8  The  horse  draws  chariots,  and  not 
carts.  He  is  never  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden. 

11 "  Dogs  are  constantly  represented  as 
engaged  in  the  chase  upon  the  sculptures 
of  Asshur-bani-pal  <  Sardanapalus).  A 
number  of  his  hounds  were,  found  mod- 
elled in  clay  at  Koyuniik.  They  have 
each  their  name  inscribed  on  them,  which 
is  always  a  term  indicative  of  their  hunt- 
ing prowess. 

120  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  600,  601. 

121  See  text,  p.  150. 

CHAPTER  III. 

1  See  Prichard's  "  Physical  History  of 
Mankind,"  vol.  iv.  pp.'  568,  564.  where 
some  of  the  supposed  derivations  are 
given. 

2  Gen.  x.  21-81 ;  1  Chr  17-23. 

3  See  this  argument  lu-ged  by  Dr.  Pri- 
chard,  "Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,"  vol. 
iv.  pp.  567.  568. 

*  The  elder  Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  re- 
port this  fact.  (See  his  "  Voyage  en  Ara- 
bie,"  p.  285.)  It  was  commonly  disbe- 
lieved till  Mr.  Ainsworth  confirmed  the 
statement. 

:>  See  B.  G  Niebuhr 's  "  Lectures  on  An- 
cient History,"  vol.  i.  p.  12,  E.  T. ;  Grote, 
"Hist,  of  Greece."'  vol.  hi.  p.  403;  Bun- 
sen.  ••Essay  on  Ethnology"  (1847),  p.  29. 

*  Niebuhr  went  so  far  as  to  identify  the 
Assyrians  with  the  Syrians;  but  here  he 
fell  into  a  mistake.  The  Aramaeans  were 
probably  as  distinct  from  the  Assyrians 
as  any  other  Semitic  race.  Niebuhr  was 
misled  by  the  Greek  fancy  that  the  names 
"Assyrian"  and  ••Syrian."  were  really 
identical.  (See  Herod,  vii.  63.)  But  these 
names  had.  in  truth,  an  entirely  distinct 


origin.  Syriadnore  properly  ZtyrtaAwas 
the  name  given  by   the  Greeks   to   the 

country  about  Tsur,  or  Tyre,  *H2f.  As- 
syria was  the  correspondent  term  to  As- 
shur,  *YltyN,  the  native,  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew,  name  of  the  tract  upon  the  mid- 
dle Tigris. 

7  See  Bunsen's  "Philosophy  of  His- 
tory." vol.  hi.  pp.  193-216;  Max  Miilier, 
"Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,"  p.  25, 
2d  ed.;  Oppert,  "  Elemens  de  la  Gram 
mains  Assyrienne;"  etc. 

8  "ltineraire,"  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

9  Lepsius,  "Denkmaler"  Abtheil,  iii. 
Bl.  88. 

10  Rich,  "  Residence  in  Kurdistan,"  vol. 
i.  p.  278. 

1  >  See  especially  the  Tiglath-Pileser  cyl- 
inder, where  such  expressions  as  these 
occur: — "Under  the  auspices  of  Ninip, 
my  guardian  deity,  I  killed  four  wild 
bulls,  strong  and  fierce."  "Under  the 
auspices  of  Ninip,  I'M  lions  fell  before 
me  "  (pp.  54-57). 

12  "As  he  (Sennacherib)  was  worship- 
ping in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god  " 
(2  Kings  xix.  37). 

13  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  speaks  of  sacrific- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  kingly  office  ("In- 
scription," etc.,  p.  70). 

14  See  text,  pp.  86  and  87.  According 
to  Ammiarms  Marcellinus.  the  later  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were  far  less  re- 
ligious, and  confined  their  pictured  and 
sculptured  representations  to  battles  and 
hunting-pieces.  ("Nee  enim  apud  eos 
pingitur  vel  fingitur  aliud  praster  varias 
[bestiarum]  caedes  et  bella."  xxiv.  6.) 

15  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  421;  "Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  603- 
605. 

1B  See  text.  ch.  viii. 

17  Isaiah  xxxiii.  19. 

18  "  Inter  arundineta  Mesopotamia^  flu- 
minum  et  fruteta  leones  vagantur  innu- 
meri.v  "  Amm.  Marc. "  xviii.  7.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  claims  to  have  slain  in  all  800 
lions.    ("Inscriptions,"  etc.,  p.  56.) 

19  Loftus,  "  Chaldaaa  and  Susiana,"  pp. 
261,  262. 

20  Isaiah  xxviii.  2. 

21  Nahum  iii.  1:  "Woe  to  the  bloody 
city,"— or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "Woe 
to  the  city  of  bloods!  "  (TJJ  "in  D"D1). 

22  Probably  a  reward  was  given  for 
heads,  as  has  often  been  the  fashion  with 
Orientals.  Sometimes  scribes  are  repre- 
sented as  taking  account  of  them.  (See 
Layar  1,  "  Nin.  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  184. 

23  Mr.  Layard  has,  I  think,  expressed 
himself  too  strongly  when  he  says  that 
on  the  capture  of  a  town  "  an  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  appears  to  have  succeeded; 
and  that  the  prisoners  were  either  em- 
paled or  carried  away  as  slaves."  ("  Nin. 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  374.)  It  ap- 
pears, by  the  inscriptions,  that  towns  were 
frequently  spared,  and  that  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  were  generally  left  in  the 
place. 
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24  Botta,  "  Monument  de  Ninive,"  Pis. 
83  and  118. 

25  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  PI-  120;  Layard,  "Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh,"  Second  Series,  PI.  47. 
Is  it  quite  certain  that  these  unfortunates 
are  alive?  The  Persians  and  Scythians 
sometimes  flayed  men  after  death,  in  or- 
der to  make  use  of  their  skins  ("  Herod." 
iv.  64;  v.  25). 

26  Captives  are  occasionally  represented 
as  urged  onwards  by  blows,  like  tired  cat- 
tle; and  they  are  sometimes  heavily  fet- 
tered. But  in  each  case  tho  usage  is  ex- 
ceptional. 

27  See  illustration. 

28  Isaiah  xxxiii.  1. 

29  Nahum  iii.  1. 

30  Mr.  Vance  Smith  renders,  "full  of 
treachery  and  violence;  "  which  is  proba- 
bly the  real  meaning.  But  the  word 
used  is  W712,  "  mendacium,"  not  "U3, 
"perfidia." 

J*1  See  Thucyd.  ii.  83. 

32  Isaiah  xxxiii.  8:  "He  hath  broken 
the  covenant,  he  hath  despised  the  cities, 
he  regardeth  no  man." 

33  Ezek.  xxxi.  10,  11:  "Because  thou 
hast  lifted  up  thyself  in  height,  and  he 
hath  shot  up  his  top  among  the  thick 
boughs,  and  his  heart  is  lifted  up  in  his 
height;  I  have  therefore  delivered  him 
into  the  hand  of  the  mighty  one  of  the 
heathen;  he  shall  surely  deal  with  him; 
I  have  driven  him  out  for  his  wickedne  ?s." 

34  Isaiah  x.  7-14,  xxxvii.  24-28;  Ez^k. 
xxxi.  10;  Zeph.  ii.  15. 

35  Some  idea  of  notable  luxuriousness 
attaching  to  the  Assyrians  is,  perhaps, 
earlier  than  Ctesias.  (See  Aristoph. 
"Aves,"  958,  ed.  Bothe.)  Did  it  come 
from  the  'Affovptoi  loyoi  of  Herodotus? 

36  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21,  §  2. 

37  Nahum  iii.  4:  "  Because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  the  whoredoms  of  the  well-favored 
harlot,  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts,  that 
selleth  nations  through  her  whoredoms, 
and  families  through  her  witchcrafts,  Be- 
hold, I  am  against  thee,  saith  the  Lord." 
Idolatry  is  probably  the  "whoredom" 
here  intended. 

38  Jonah  iii.  8. 

39  Nahum  iii.  1. 

40  Ibid.  ii.  11-13. 

41  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  lion 
on  the  monuments,  either  in  the  natural 
form  or  with  a  human  head,  seems  to 
justify  these  expressions.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  standards  bear 
a  different  emblem.    See  text,  ch.  vii. 

42  See  Bunsen's  "  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," vol.  iii.  p.  102;  "Egypt,"  vol.  iv. 
pp.  144,  C3S,  etc. 

43  Denon  says  of  Thebes,  with  equal 
force  and  truth: -On  est  l    ii   ■!'• .! 

on  est  fatigue  de  lire,  on  est  epouvaj  fc6d  • 
la  pensee  d'une  telle  concepti  >n;  <>u  UG 
peut  croire,  meme  apres  I'avoir  vu,  a  la 
realite.  de  rexistence  de  tanl  de  construc- 
tions reunies  sui'  un  meme  point,  a  leu: .; 
dimensions,  a  la  constance  obstinee  qu'o 
exigee  leur  fabrication,  aux  depenses  La 


calculables    de    tant    de    sumptuosite." 
("Egypte,"  vol.  ii.  p.  220.) 
44  Ezek.  xxxi.  3-9. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1  The  local  tradition  is  strikingly  marked 
by  the  Mahometan  belief  that  on  the 
smaller  of  the  two  mounds  opposite  Mo- 
sul is  "  the  tomb  of  Jonah;  "  whence  the 
name  Nebbi-Yunus.  The  most  important 
of  the  ancient  authorities  is  Xenophon 
("  Anab,"  iii.  4.  §§  10-12). 

2  See  Layard"s  "  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  ii.  p.  242.  Neither  passage  is 
correctly  represented  by  Mr.  Laj'ard. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  places  Nineveh — not 
on  the  Lycus,  as  Mr.  Layard  says — but  on 
the  Tigris  ("  Ceograph."  vi.  1);  and  Stra- 
bo,  though  he  does  not  actually  do  the 
same,  certainly  does  not  anywhere  say 
that  it  was  "  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers."  "  He  says  that  the  Lycus  divided 
Aturia  from  Arbelitis.  and  that  Nineveh 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  former 
district  (xvi.  1,'f  8).  * 

3  Herod,  i.  li)3;  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  9:  Ar- 
rian,  "Hist.  Ind."  42;  Plin.  "H.  N."  vi. 
13;  Eustath.  and  Dionys.  Perieg.  988:  etc. 
It  is  perhaps  by  a  slip  of  the'  pen  that 
Diodorus  places  Nineveh  on  the  Euphra- 
tes (ii.  3). 

4  See  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains." vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

5  Diodorus  (1.  s.  e.)  made  Nineveh  an 
oblong  square  140  stades  (18J  miles j  long, 
and  90  stades  (llf  miles)  broad.  Ninxrud 
is  eighteen  miles  from  Koyunjik,  and 
about  twelve  from  Keremles.  (Layard,  1. 
s.  c.) 

6  Ch.  iii.  ver.  3,  and  ch.  iv.  ver.  11. 

7  Book  i.  ch.  178. 

8  Gen.  x.  11,  12.  We  must  understand 
the  expression  "a  great  city"  as  quali- 
fied by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  used — a  great  city  according  to  the  size 
of  cities  in  the  primeval  times.  The  city 
in  question  mayprobablj  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  ruins  at  Selamfr  eh 

9  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  1;  Arrian,  "Exp. 
Alex."  iii.  7:  Plin.  "  H.  N."  v.  12. 

10  See  text.  p.  129. 

11  See  the  careful  surveys  of  Capt. 
Jones,  published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety.   ("Journal,"  vol.  xv.i 

12  See  the  plans  of  the  ruins  at  Nimrud 
and  Koyunjik  (PI.  XXIV..  Fig.  I,  and  PI 
XXXV  L,  Fig.  2i.  Koyunjik.  according  to 
the  hypothesis,  would  occupy  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  town,  and  its  southern 
and  eastern  sides  would  thus  be  within 
the  town;  but  the  chief  defences  are 
those  on  the  east. 

13  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8. 

14  It  has  been  remarked  that  -'the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Jonah  now  lure 
identities  himself  with  the  pre, 
(Vance  Smith,  "  Prophecies  on  Nineveh," 
p.  252.)  "On  the  contrary,  he  rather 
carefully  keeps  himself  distinct,  speaking 
of  Jonah  always  in  the  third  person,  ami 

iggesting,  by  a  single  word  or  impli- 
cation,  that  he  ever  thought  of  being  re- 
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garde  I  as.  at  the  same  time,  both  writer 
and  BUbject  of  tin-  narrative."'  All  tliis  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  it  does  uot  estab 
lisli  the  negative. 

i*  The  position  of  the  book  in  the  He- 
brew Canon,  between  Amos  and  Micah, 
shows  that  its  date  was  regarded  as  fall- 
ing hot  ween  Qzziah  (b.C  808)  and  Heze- 
kiah  (B.C.  697).  Nineveh  was  not  de- 
stroyed till,  at  any  rate,  b.c.  625. 

1,1  Jonah  iii.  S. 

»  [bid.  iv  li. 

-  s.e  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety." vol.  xv.  p.  326,  note  "-'. 

"  ('apt.  Jones  notes  that  from  the  N. 
w.  angle  of  the  city  to  the  centre  of  the 
!•  yunjik  mound,  from  that  to  the  centre 
he  Nebbi-Yunus  mound,  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  Nebbi-Yunus  mound  to  the 
S.  W,  angle  of  the  city,  are  exactly  equal 
distances.  ( "  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society," 
vol.  xv.  p.  325.) 

20  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,1'  vol. 
xv.  p.  322. 

2»  Ibid.  p.  323. 

■*  Ibid  p.  324. 

28  Died.  Sic.  ii.  3,  §  2. 

a*  "Anab."  iii.  4,  §  10.  I  assume  that 
the  Mespila  of  Xenophon  is  identical  with 
the  ruins  opposite  Mosul.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  this. 
(See  Ainsworth,  "  Travels  in  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,1'  p.  140:  "Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society."  vol    xv.  p.  332.) 

86  •'  Journal" of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  322. 

M  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
660.  ••  The  remains  still  existing  of  these 
fortifications  almost  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  Siculus.  that  the  walls 
were  a  hundred  feet  high,"  etc. 

27  "  Anab."  iii.  4,  §  10.  The  excavations 
have  not  yet  tested  this  statement  of 
Xenophon's :  but  as  his  estimate  of  twenty 
feet  is  exactly  correct  for  the  stone  base- 
ment of  the  walls  of  Nimrud  (Larissa),  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  he  probably  did 
n<  >t  much  miscalculate  here.  (Cf/'Anab." 
iii.  4.  §  7.  with  Layard's  "Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  pp.  123,  125.) 

28  dkidov  i-earov  Kov^iUdrov.  "Anab." 
iii.  1.  5?  10.  Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks  that 
this  fossiliferous  stone  is  the  common 
building  material  at  Mosul,  but  "  does 
n  >!  occur  far  to  the  north  or  to  the  south, 
being  succeeded  by  wastes  of  gypsum." 
I"  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thou 
sand."  p.  140.) 

2tt  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  658. 

30  Ibid.  note. 

at  Herod,  i.  179. 

•-  Layard.  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  120-123. 

33  •Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xv. 
p.  322. 

84  Lavard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  660,  note. 

86  See  the  plan  PI.  XXXVI.,  Fig.  2;  and 
C  oiip.  the  •  Journ.  of  Asiatic  Society," 
vol.  xv.  p.  323. 

CHAPTER  V. 
1  Gen.  x.  21-26. 
3  See  Herod,  vii.  63,  and  140;    JEsch. 


••  Pens,"  86;  Xen  "Cyrop/'v  4,  §51, etc.; 

Seyiax.  ••  l'eripl."  p.  80;  Dionys.  Ferieg. 
172;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §2,  Arrian.Fr  48;  l'lin. 
"H.  N."  v.  12;  Mela,  i.  11,  for  the  confu- 
sion of  Assyrians  with  the  Syrians.  For 
the  close  connection  and  almost  identifi- 
cation of  the  Babylonians  with  the  Assyr- 
ians, see  Herod,  i.  106,  178;  iii.  92:  Strab. 
1.  s.  c. :  etc 

8  Prichard,  "Physical  History  of  Man- 
kind." vol.  iv.  p  568. 

'  ( Occasionally  the  slabs  have  been  pur 
posely  defaced  and  rendered  illegible, 
probably  by  kings  of  another  dynasty. 

6  Birch.  •"Ancient  Pottery."  p.  144. 


6  See  "First  Monarchy,"  eh.  iv.  pp.  46, 
47.  and  ch.  v.  pp.  61,  62. 

Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p 


604,  note 

8  Ibid.  p.  345. 

9  See  the  translation  by  Dr  Hincks  in 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober, 1853. 

10  "Journ.  of  Asiatic  Soc."  vol  xii.  p 
441. 

11  Birch,  "Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

12  Wilkinson,  in  the  author's  "Herod- 
otus," vol.  ii.  p.  320,  §  33. 

18  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32.  As  Diodorus'  sole 
authority  here  is  the  untrustworthy  Cte- 
sias.  no  great  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  his  statement. 

14  This  is  not  a  mere  negative  argument, 
since  statements  of  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial used  do  occur,  and  accord  with  the 
monumental  facts.  Epigenes,  for  in- 
stance, spoke  of  the  Babylonians  record 
ing  their  astronomical  observations  upon 
baked  tiles  ("coctHibus  laterculis,"  Plin. 
"  H.  N."  vii.  56),  and  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander mentioned  a  stone  inscription  of 
Sardanapalus  ( Arr.  "  Exp.  Al."  ii.  5;  Strab. 
xiv.  5,  §9).  The  eastern  tradition  that 
Seth  wrote  the  history  and  wisdom  of  an- 
tediluvian times  on  burnt  and  unburn t 
brick  (Layard,  "Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  347. 
note)  has  a  similar  bearing. 

15  Layard,  p.  154;  Botta,  "Letters  from 
Nineveh,"  p.  27 

lrt  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xiv. 

17  "Expedition  scientifique  en  Mesopo 
tamie,"  torn.  ii.  livre  i.  Appendice;  Cata 
logue  des  signes  les  }rtus  usites..  pp  107- 
120. 

18  The  vowels  must  be  sounded  as  in 
Italian,  A  as  a  in  "vast"— E  as  a  in 
"face"— I  as  e  in  "me"— O  as  o  in 
"host  "— U  as  u  in  "  rude." 

ly  The  Assyrians  confounded  the  sounds 
of  m  and  v.  as  the  Greeks  did  those  of    u 

and  ft.     (See  Buttmann's  "  Lexilogus,"  p 

84.  and  p.  189,  E.  T.) 

20  There  is  a  character  representing  the 
soft  breathing  * :  but  none,  apparently  for 
the  rough  breathing ". 

21  The  nearest  approach  to  an  analogy 
is  to  be  found  in  those  Hebrew  nouns 
which  adopt  the    feminine    termination 

for  their  plurals,  as  3N  "  a  father."  m3tf 
"fathers."    But  in  Assyrian,  the  mascu- 
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line  plural  termination  -ut  is  not  identical 
with  the  feminine,  which  is  -et  or  at. 

22  "  Clemens,  etc.'1  par  M.  Jules  Oppert. 
Paris,  Imprimerie  Imperiale,  I860. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

i  Gen.  x.  12. 

2  Mos.  Choren.  i.  15. 

3  Diocl.  Sic.  ii.  3  and  5. 

4  The  plan  is  borrowed,  by  permission, 
from  Mr.  Fergusson's  excellent  work, 
"  The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis 
Restored."  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks  that 
this  feature  of  alternate  projection  and 
indentation  is  found  also  in  the  Persepoli- 
tan  platform  (see  p.  239). 

«  See  the. plan.  PI.  XXIV. 

6  See  PI.  XXXVI. 

7  Mr.  Layard  calls  this  court  a  "hair'' 
("Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  654);  but  no 
one  can  compare  his  plan  of  Esar-had- 
don's  Nimrud  palace  (No.  3,  opp.  p.  655) 
with  Mr.  Botta's  plans  of  Khorsabad,  and 
his  own  plans  f  Koyunjik,  without  see- 
ing at  once  that  the  great  space  is  really 
an  inner  court. 

8  See  the  woodcut  on  PI.  XLI. 

9  As  much  as  four  feet  of  the  wall  has 
sometimes  been  found  standing  (Fergus- 
son's  "  Palaces,1 '  p.  267). 

'"See  the  specimens  of  enamelled 
bricks  in  Mr.  Layard 's  "  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,"  1st  series,  Plates  84  to  86. 

11  "Handbook  of  Architecture,*' vol.  i. 
p.  176. 

12  See  the  plan  of  Sargon's  palace  at 
Khorsabad,  PI.  XLIL,  Fig.  2. 

13  See  the  plan  of  the  Nimrud  platform 
inLayard's  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'*  opp. 
p.  655.  According  to  it,  all  the  palaces 
on  the  platform  would  have  their  walls 
parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  platform;  but  Captain  Jones's  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  platform  itself  is  ir- 
regular, so  that  Mr.  Layard's  representa- 
tion appears  to  be  inexact. 

14  The  walls  of  the  palace  excavated 
by  Mr.  Loftus  are  not  parallel  with  those 
of  the  edifice  exhumed  by  Mr.  Layard. 

15  Compare  the  observations  of  M.  Bot- 
ta, "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  p. 
64. 

16  See  Fergusson's  "  Palaces,"  pp.  234, 
235 

17  See  text,  p.  134. 

18  The  Khosr-Su,  which  runs  on  this 
side  of  the  Khorsabad  ruins,  often  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  pours  its  waters 
against  the  palace  mound.  The  gaps 
north  and  south  of  the  mound  may  have 
been  caused  by  its  violence. 

■«  See  PI.  XLI. 

20  These  portals  were  discovered  by  M. 
Place,  ML  Botta's  successor  at  Mosul.  I 
cannot  find  thai  any  representations  of 
them  have  been  published. 

2)  The  widest  Assyrian  arch  actually 
discovered  is  carried  across  a  space  of 
about  15  feet  (see  text,  p.  198*). 

22  Mr.  Fergusson  argues  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  chamber  and  a  second  gateway, 
from   the   analogy  of   the  Pereepolitan 


ruins  ("  Palaces  of  Nineveh."  p.  246);  but 
this  analogjr  cannot  be  depended  on 

23  Fergusson's  "  Handbook  of  Archi- 
tecture," vol.  i.  p.  172. 

24  See  PI.  X. 

25  Fergusson,  "  Handbook, "  ].  s.  c. 

26  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive."  vol 
v.  p.  48. 

27  Ibid.  p.  69. 

28  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p.  259 

29  Ibid.  p.  261. 

30  In  one  case  the  monarch  is  in  tic  acl 
of  driving  a  spear  or  javelin  into  the  head 
of  a  captive  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  holds  him  by  a  thong  at 
tached  to  a  ring  passed  through  his  un 
der  lip.  In  another  case  an  executioner 
flays  a  captive  (or  criminal)  who  is  fast 
ened  to  a  wall. 

31  This  hall  opened  on  the  north-west- 
ern terrace,  and  stood  so  near  its  edge 
that  two  of  its  sides  have  fallen.  Inter- 
nally it  was  adorned  with  a  single  row  of 
sculptures,  representing  the  king  receiv- 
ing prisoners. 

32  The  sculptures  here  were  all  peace- 
able. The  king  occurred  three  times, 
with  the  sacred  flower  in  his  left  hand 
receiving  presents  or  tributes. 

33  Fergusson's  "Palaces."  p.  263. 

34  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive.'"  vol. 
v.  p.  53;  Fergusson,  "  Palaces  of  Nine- 
veh," p.  292;  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," p.  130. 

35  Fergusson,  "Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p. 
254;  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
646. 

3B  "  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  p. 
42;  and  compare  the  plan.  vol.  i.  PI.  6. 

37  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  650. 

38  The  inclined  passage  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal's  palace  at  Koyunjik  was  not  in  the 
palace,  but  led  from  the  level  of  the  city 
up  to  it. 

3:'  "  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  p.  62. 
40  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh,''  p.  275. 
4*  Ibid. 

42  That  this  was  one  of  the  objects  held 
in  view  by  the  Babylonians  when  they 
erected  their  Temple  platforms,  is  con- 
jectured by  M.  Fresnel.  ("  Journal  Asiat- 
ique,"  .Turn  1868,  pp.  538-581.) 

43  The  parapet  wall  was  observed  at 
most  in  two  places.  (See  the  shaded 
parts,  marked  a  a  on  the  plan.  IT.  XLIL, 
Fig.  2.) 

44  "  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  pp. 
65-67. 

4r>  Ibid.  p.  68. 

»«See  text.  pi..  201  206. 

47  "Journal  Asiatique,'1  Bapporl  de  M. 
Mohl  pour  Aout  1858,  p.  150:  Ferguss.  n. 
"  Handbook  d  Architecture,"  p.  178. 

48  "Monument  de  Ninive."  vol.  v.  pp 
71.  72. 

4!'  Ibid.  p.  72. 

bo  Fergusson,  "Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p 
276. 

»i  "Monument."  etc..  vol.  v.  p.  6'.). 

62  "Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p.  868;  "  Hand 
hook  of  Architecture."  p.  1 "  1 . 

43  "Monument  de  Nini\e.'"p.  TO.     Coin 
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pan-  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon, " 
pp  849,  650  II  must  further  be  noted,  as 
throw  ing  considerable  doubt  on  the  whole 

spirit  of  Mi'.  Fergusson's  Assyrian  restora- 
tions, that  their  essence  consists  in  giving 
a  thoroughly  columnar  character,  both 
internal^  and  externally,  to  Assyrian 
buildings,  whereas  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  in  the  remains  is  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  column.    A 

fiance  at  the  restoration  already  given 
rom  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  at  that,  by  the 
same  ingenious  gentleman,  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nine- 
veli  and  Babylon.**  will  show  the  striking 
difference,  and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  the 
want  of  harmony  in  his  restorations  be- 
tween the  basement  story  of  a  palace, 
which  is  all  that  we  can  reconstruct 
with  any  certainty,  and  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  edifice.  Mr.  Fergusson 
supports  his  view  that  the  column  was 
really  thus  prominent  in  Assyrian  build- 
ings by  the  analogy  of  Susa  and  Per- 
sepolis;  but  the  columnar  edifices  at 
those  places  are  on  an  entirely  different 
plan  from  that  of  an  Assyrian  palace. 
Those  buildings  had  no  solid  walls  at  all 
(Loftus,  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  pp. 
374,  375),  but  lay  entirely  open  to  the  air; 
they  were  mere  groves  of  pillars  support- 
ing a  flat  roof— convenient  summer  resi- 
dences. The  evidence  of  the  remains 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  strong  con- 
trast between  Assyrian  and  Persian  arch- 
itecture, the  latter  depending  almost 
wholly  on  the  column,  and  elaborating  it 
as  much  as  possible;  the  former  scarcely 
allowing  the  column  at  all,  and  leaving 
it  almost  in  its  primitive  condition  of  a 
mere  post.    (See  PL  XLIX..  Fig.  4.) 

54  Fergusson,  "Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p. 
869. 

68  Mr.  Fergusson  disallows  the  hypae- 
thral  system  even  here  ("  True  Principles 
of  Beauty,"  p.  381);  but  later  writers  do 
not  seem  converted  by  his  arguments. 
(See  the  article  on  Templum  and  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq- 
uities."" p.  1105.  2d  edition;  and  compare 
Mr.  Falkener's  "Daedalus,"  Introduction, 
pp.  18-20.) 

•"■  ""  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  p. 
259.  Compare  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  H47 ;  and  see  also  the  restoration* of  an 
Assyrian  interior  in  his  "Monuments  of 
Nineveh,"  1st  series.  PI.  2,  from  which  the 
illustration  PI.  XLVIII.  is  taken. 

57  Fergusson,  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh,"  p. 
270. 

SH  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol,  ii. 
pp.  259,  260. 

59  Such  as  that  represented  on  PI. 
XLVII.,  Fig.  1. 

bo  Fergusson,  "  Handbook  of  Architect- 
ure.*' p.  179. 

81  See  the  representation  in  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's "  Palaces  of  Nineveh  Restored," 
p.  298.  This  black  stone  is  of  the  time  of 
Esar-haddon. 

62  On  this  point,  see  PI.  LXI. 

63  See  Layard's  "Monuments  of  Nine- 


veh," 2d  series,  PI.  51 ;  and  compare."  Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon,"  p.  208.  A  similar 
treatment  of  divine  figures  is  common 
upon  the  Cylinders.  (See  Cullimores 
"  Cylinders,"  Nos.  19,  20.  80, 55.  96;  etfe.)  It 
is  found  likewise  in  Cappadocia.  (See 
Van  Lennep's  "Travels  in  Little  Known 
Parts  of  Asia  Minor,"  vol.  ii.  p.  IIS.) 

64  "Journal  Asiatique,"  Aout  1853,  p. 
150;  Fergusson,  "  Handbook  of  Architect- 
ure," vol.  i.  p.  173. 

65  Herod,  i.  181. 

68  See  the  illustration  PL  LIII. 

67  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xvii.  p.  13. 

ea  Fergusson,  "  Handbook  of  Architect- 
ure," p.  172.  I  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  detailed  account  of  this  building. 

69  See  text,  p.  133. 

70  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  plan  opp. 
p.  123;  "Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  2d  se- 
ries, frontispiece.    (See  PI.  LIL,  Fig.  2.) 

71  See  PI.  XLIX.,  Fig.  4. 

72  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
129;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7. 

73  Xenophon  and  Ctesias  both  noticed 
this  remarkable  edifice.  ("Anab."  iii.  4, 
§9.)  Xenophon  calls  it  a  "pyramid," 
but  shows  that  it  more  resembled  a  tower 
by  saying  that  its  height  (200  ft.)  was 
double  its  width  at  the  base,  which  he  es- 
timates at  100  ft.  He  gives  no  account 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Ctesias,  who  enormously  exaggerates  its 
size,  making  it  10  stadia  wide  and  9  stadia 
(more  than  a  mile!)  high,  was  the  first  to 
give  it  a  sepulchral  character.  He  said 
that  it  was  built  by  Semiramis  over  the 
body  of  her  husband,  Ninus.  He  placed 
it,  however,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus 
(ii.  7),  at  Nineveh,  and  upon  the  Euphra- 
tes! Next  to  these  writers,  Amyntas, 
one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  no- 
ticed the  edifice.  He  called  it  the  tomb 
of  Sardanapalus;  and,  like  Ctesias, 
placed  it  at  Nineveh  (ap.  Athen. 
"Deipn."  xii.  4,  §  11).  Ovid  no  doubt 
intended  the  same  building  by  his  "busta 
Nini,"  which  however,  according  to  him, 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon  ("Meta- 
morph."iv.  88). 

74  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  128. 

75  It  may  perhaps  have  had  a  religious 
bearing:  and  similar  galleries  may  per- 
haps exist  under  all  temple-towers. 

76  The  single  slab  which  filled  the  re- 
cess (f  in  ground-plan  No.  I.,  PI.  LIV., 
Fig.  1)  in  the  greater  of  the  two  Nimrud 
temples,  was  21  ft.  long.  16  ft.  7  in.  broad, 
and  1  ft.  1  in.  thick.  It  contained  thus 
375  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  must  have 
weighed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  30  tons. 
(See  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,'' 
p.  352.) 

77  Ibid.  p.  357. 

78  Note  the  position  of  the  doorways,  6 
and  d  in  ground-plan  No.  I. 

78  See  ground-plan  No.  II.  (PL  Lrv., 
Fig.  1)  entrance  b. 

80  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  p. 
359. 

81  The  chamber  marked  e  in  ground 
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plan  No.  I.  (PI.  LIV.)  was  47  ft  long  by 
31  ft.  wide.  (Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Bab- 
ylon," p.  352.) 

82  Ibid.  p.  357. 

63  Layard,"  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  PI. 
17.  A  portion  of  this  village  is  represent- 
ed in  PL  LVL,  Fig.  1. 

8*  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,  '  p. 
1 12.  The  representation  is  of  a  village  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aleppo.  [PL  LVL, 
Fig.  2.] 

85  See  text,  pp.  165,  166. 

86  Supra,  ch.  iv.  note  27 

87  M.  Bottasays:  "Cette  muraille  etait 
construite  en  blocs  de  pierre  calcaire  tres- 
dure,  venant  des  niontagnes  voisines:  ces 
blocs  ont  la  forme  de  parallelopipedes 
rectangles  d'une  coupe  reguliere,  et  sont 
disposes  par  assises,  de  maniere  a  pre- 
senter alternativement  au  dehors  leur 
face  la  plus  large  et  une  de  leurs  extrenh- 
tes;  c'est-a-dire  que  tous  etant  poses  de 
champ,  Tun  tapisse  le  massif,  puis  un  et 
quelquefois  deux  autres  continuent  l'as- 
sise  par  leurs  extremites,  la  meme  alter- 
native se  repetant  dans  toute  la  longueur 
de  celle  ci.  II  en  resulte  qu'  etant  tous  de 
meme  longueur,  ceux  qui  presentent  une 
extremite  au  dehors  depassent  a  Linte- 
rieur  la  ligne  des  autres,  et  s'encastrent 
dans  le  massif  de  briques.  Cette  disposi- 
tion avait  pour  but  de  lier  solidement 
Lamas  terreux  interieur  au  reyetement 
exterieur."  ("  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
v.  p.  31.) 

88  M.  Botta  makes  this  comparison. 
("  Monument  de  Ninive,"  1.  s.  c.)  His  rep 
resentation,  however,  differs  in  two  main 
points  from  the  ordinary  Cyclopian  style : 
1,  the  horizontal  course  seems  t<>  be 
maintained  throughout;  and  2,  the  stones 
do  not  fit  into  each  other  at  all  closely  or 
with  any  exactness. 

89  Botta,  *'  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v. 
p.  81. 

90  See  text,  pp.  193,  197,  198,  etc. 

91  The  earliest  arches  seem  to  be  those 
of  Egypt,  which  mount  at  least  to  the  15th 
century  before  our  era.  (Wilkinson,  "An 
cient  Egyptians,"  1st  series,  iii.  p.  317; 
Falkener,  "  Daedalus,"  App.  p.  989.)  The 
Babylonian  arches  mentioned  above  (p. 
56)  cannot  be  much  later  than  B.c,  1300. 
The  earliest  known  Assyrian  arches  would 
belong  to  about  the  9th  century  b.c. 

92  Fergusson,  "  Handbook  of  Architect- 
ure," vol.  i.  p.  173. 

93  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  163. 
»4  See  PL  XLIX. 

95  See  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,"  p.  125,  2d  edi- 
tion; and  Mr.  Falkener's  "Daedalus,"  App. 
p.  288.  Compare  the  representation  PL 
LIX.,  Fig.  2. 

9f-  See  PL  LXIL,  Fig.  1. 

97  Fergusson,  "Handbook  of  Architect- 
ure," p.  252. 

98  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
162  and  165. 

99  See  text,  p.  200. 

ioo  Fergusson,  "Palaces  of  Nineveh," 
p.  265. 


101  See  Botta's  "Monument  de  Ninive," 
vol.  ii.  Plates  155 and  156:  Layard'8  "  Mon- 
uments of  Nineveh,"  1st  series.  1'lai 

so.  and  87;  <!<!  series.  Plates 53,  54.  and  55. 

102  Supra,  note  -'■'.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
supposes  that  he  has  found  a  mention 
of  columns  in  a  description  given  of  one 
of  his  palaces  by  Sennacherib.  ("  Assyr- 
ian Texts  Translated,"  p.  8.)  But  the 
technical  terms  in  the  Assyrian  archi- 
tectural descriptions  are  of  such  doubtful 
meaning  that  no  theory  can  at  present  be 
rested  upon  them. 

103  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon.-*  p. 
103;  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains."  vol.  i. 
Plan  II.  opp.  p.  34,  and  p.  376.  Columns 
may  also  have  been  used  to  support  a 
covered  passage  across  a  court.  (See 
text,  p.  198.) 

i"4  See  No.  V.,  PL  XLIX.,  Fig.  4. 
»*«  No.  IV.,  PL  XLIX..  Fig.  3. 
ioo  Ibid. 

107  See  text,  p.  180.  and  PL  XLL,  Fig.  2. 

108  "Monument  de  Ninive."  vol.  v.  p. 
64:  "La  maniere  de  batir  les  edifices  est 
d'autant  plus  singuliere,  qua  Ninive 
(Khorsabad)  au  moins  la  pierre  etait 
tres-abondante  et  de  bonne  qualite,  et 
que  rien  ne  forgait  les  habitans  &  se 
servir  de  briques."  And  again,  p  65: 
"  L*abondance  des  roches,  soit  calcaires, 
soit  gypseuses,  pouvait  leur  fournir  d"ex- 
celle'rits,  materiaux  aussi  solides  que  fa- 
ciles  a  travailler." 

109  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xv.  p.  317. 

110  Ibid.  p.  311.    (See  text,  p.  166.) 
"J  Ibid  pp.  317  and  323. 

112  Ibid.  p.  317. 

113  Ibid.  p.  346;  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Layard  should  so  entirely  have 
ignored  these  features  of  the  geology  of 
Assyria  in  Ins  account  of  the  Assyrian 
architecture.  ("  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  pp.  250-275.)  H 
would  be  concluded  from  his  account,  by 
a  reader  not  otherwise  informed  on  the 
subject,  that  no  stone  but  the  delicate 
alabaster  used  for  the  bas-reliefs  was  ac- 
cessible to  the  Assyrian  architects. 

1  '■'  At  Nimrud  the  western  cliff  is  "  arti 
ficially  scarped  "to  make  it  a  secure  de 
fence,  ("Journal  of  As.  Soc  "  Vol.  xv.  p. 
346.)  At  Negoub  the  rock  is  tunnelled  for 
some  distance,  and  for  a  longer  space 
"chiselled  through  a  hard  sandstone  an  l 
surface-conglomerate  to  a  depth  perhaps 
of  forty  feet."  (Ibid  p.  311.)  At  Nineveh 
the  moat  is  carried  "  for  upwards  of  two 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  200  feet,  through 
a  peculiarly  hard  and  compact  silicious 
conglomerate.'1  (Ibid.  p.  820.)  a  verj 
hard  basalt  was  used  in  the  palace  t-'in 
pie  ai  Khorsabad.     (See  text.  p.  188.) 

"■'  M.  B*'tta    winds  up  his  remarks  n\- 
the  strangeness  of  the  Assyrian  architect 
ure  occurring  where  it  does,  by  si. 
ing  "que  les  monumens  de  Ninive  sont 
posterieurs   a   ceux   de    Babylone,  et   l|Ufl 
e'est     dans    ce    dernier    pays    qu'il    faul 

chercher  I'origine  de  Tart  Assyrien"  <p. 

65). 
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"rt  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  has  treated  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  with  so 
much  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  says  but 
little  ->n  the  subject  of  their  sculpture. 
Mr.  Layard's  review  of  the  subject  in  his 
Brat  work  (Hook  ii.  eh.  ii.)  is  the  best 
which  at  present  exists;  but  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity incomplete,  owing  to  the  early  pe- 
riod iii  the  history  of  Assyrian  discovery 
;it  which  it  was  composed.  Its  views  are 
also  occasionally  open  to  dispute. 

117  See  Layard.  "Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains,"' vol.  ii.  pp.  51.  52. 

118  Lavard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"1  p. 
831 .  The  statue  is  also  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

119  One  of  these  is  figured  above,  PI. 
XXI.  The  actual  statues  are  both  in  the 
British  Museum. 

120  This  statue  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
12i  See  text,  p.  91. 

122  Birch,  '"Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p. 
124. 

123  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  ii. 
Plates  152  to  155. 

■-'*  Supra,  Pis.  XXXII.  and  XXXIII. 

i*«  According  to  Mr.  Birch,  the  colors 
used  were  "  blue,  red,  and  black,' '  and 
they  were  "  laid  on  in  a  paste  "  (,"  Ancient 
Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p.  125).  At  present  the 
traces  of  color  on  the  dogs  are  very  faint. 

12,1  The  only  exceptions  are  believed  to 
be  a  few  instances  of  lions'  heads,  and 
one  human  head  on  the  ornamentation  of 
dresses  at  Nimrud.  (See  Layard's  "■Mon- 
uments," 1st  series,  Plates  9  and  50,  fig.  7.) 

127  PI.  XXXV.  is  also  a  good  specimen 
of  the  defective  perspective  of  the  Assyr- 
ian artists. 

128  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  1st  series, 
PI.  10. 

129  Ibid.  p.  3. 

130  See  ibid.  Plates  12,  23,  24,  etc. 

131  See  particularlv,  in  the  same  work, 
Plates  13,  14,  19,  28,  and  29. 

132  The  hunt  of  the  wild  bull  (Plate  11), 
a  penda  n  t  to  the  hunt  of  the  lion  above 
described,  resembles  it  in  many  respects, 
but  on  the  whole  is  decidedly  inferior. 
Several  hunting  scenes,  possessing  con- 
siderable merit,  are  represented  on  the 
embroidery  of  dresses.  (See  PI.  44,  fig.  6 ; 
PI.  48,  figs.  4  and  6:  PI.  49,  figs.  3  and  4; 
and  PI.  50.  fig.  1.) 

133  "'  Monument  de  Ninive."  Paris,  1849. 
The  descriptive  letterpress  is  by  M.  Botta. 
The  drawings  were  executed  by  M.  Flan- 
din,  and  engraved  by  MM.  Sellier,  Pero- 
nard,  Oury.  and  others. 

134  These  drawings  have  been  kindly 
placed  at  ny  disposal  by  Mr.  Vaux,  of 
the  Antiquities  Department. 

135  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  1st 
Series,  Plates  15.  1(5,  33,  and  39  b. 

136  Ibid.  Plates  13,  14,  and  33. 

137  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
sculptures  of  Sennacherib.  In  those  of 
Sargon,  backgrounds  are  still  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule. 

186  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
i.  Plates  32  to  34:  Layard,  "Monuments 
of  Nineveh,"  1st  Series,  PI.  71. 


139  See  the  representations  on  Pis.  VI. 
and  XXVIII. 

140  "  Mon.  of  Nineveh,"  2d  Series,  PI.  40. 

141  Supra,   Pis.   XXX.,  XXXI.,  XXXII. 

142  Pages  213,214. 

143  No  lion-hunt  nor  bull-hunt  hat  been 
found  in  the  sculptures  of  this  time.  The 
chase  seems  confined  to  hares,  gazelles, 
and  birds. 

144  See  chapter  ix.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Eusebian  date  for  Gyges 
(b.c.  698  to  b.c.  662)  is  more  correct  than 
the  Flerodotean— b.c.  724  to  b.c  686. 

145  These  drawings,  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  having  been  taken  when 
the  slabs  were  freshly  exhumed,  often 
preserve  features  which  have  disappeared 
during  the  transport  of  the  originals  and 
their  preparation  for  exhibition.  By  the 
kindness  of  M.  Vaux,  the  free  use  of  the 
drawings  has  been  allowed  to  the  author 
of  the  present  work. 

146  See  the  illustration  (No.  V.)  PI. 
XLIX.,  which  belongs  to  this  time;  and 
compare  the  trees  with  those  represented 
supra,  PI.  LXVI. 

147  See  PL  LXXI.  A  representation  of 
the  whole  scene  would  have  been  given, 
had  this  wrork  been  on  a  lai'ger  scale ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  highly 
finished  sculptures  of  this  time  within  the 
limits  of  an  ordinary  octavo.  The  scene 
itself  may  be  studied  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  occupies  a  portion  of  the  east- 
ern wall  in  the  underground  Assyrian 
apartment. 

148  See  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," 1st  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  300. 

14!)  Ibid.  p.  299.  Wornum,  in  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq- 
uities "  (ad  voc.  Pictura),  goes  somewhat 
further  than  Wilkinson;  but  still  main- 
tains that  the  Greeks  did  not  color  the 
flesh  of  statues. 

150  -Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  306. 

151  See  M.  Botta's  "Monument  de  Nin- 
ive," Plates  12,  14,  43,  53,  61,  62,  63,  etc. 
Compare  the  general  statement,  vol.  v. 
p.  178. 

152  See  his  "Voyage  archeologique  a 
Ninive  "  in  the  Remte  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  July,  1845,  p.  106. 

153  "Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  1st  Se- 
ries, Description  of  the  Plates,  p.  1. 

154  The  opinion  of  M.  Flandin.  that  an 
ochre  tint  covered  the  flesh  and  the  back- 
grounds at  Khorsabad,  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  particular  instance, 
where,  according  to  M.  Botta,  the  color- 
ing was  accidental,  and  dated  from  a 
time  subsequent  to  the  ruin  of  the  palace 
("Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  p.  179). 

155  "On  the  sculptures  I  have  only 
found  black,  white,  red,  and  blue,"  says 
Mr.  Layard  ("  Nineveh  and  its  Remains." 
vol.  ii.  p.  310);  "and  these  colors  alone 
were  used  in  the  painted  ornaments  of 
the  upper  chambers  at  Nimrud.  At 
Khorsabad,  green  and  yellow  continually 
occurred  on  the  bas-reliefs;  at  Koyunjik, 
there  were  no  traces  whatever  of  color." 
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But,  in  opposition  to  the  statement  in 
italics,  M.  Botta,  the  explorer  of  Khor- 
sahad,  observes,  "Nous  navons  trouve 
a  Khorsabad  sur  les  sculptures  d'autres 
couleurs  que  le  i-ouge,  le  bleu,  et  le  noir." 
("  Monument,"  vol.  v.  p.  178.)  The  green 
and  yellow  were  confined  to  the  enam- 
elled bricks. 

166  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  311. 

167  Botta,  "Monument  deNinive,"  Plates 
12.  63,  and  113. 

iss  ibid.  Plate  (51. 

169  Ibid.  Plates  53,  62,  63,  etc. 

i60  Ibid.  Plates  43  and  113. 

lei  Ibib.  Plate  14. 

"a  Ibid.  Plate  43. 

i»a  Ibid.  Plates  110,  113,  and  114. 

164  Ibid.  Plates  110  and  114. 

165  Ibid.  Plates  61  and  65. 
ifi6  Ibid.  Plates  61  and  62. 

167  Ibid.  Plates  62,  65,  and  114. 

168  Ibid.  Plates  12,  14,  62  and  65. 

169  Ibid.  Plate  63. 
"o  ibid.  Plate  114. 
>7i  Ibid.  Plate  53. 

172  Ibid.  Plate  81. 

173  Ibid.  Plates  74  and  75. 
1™  Ibid.  Plate  63. 

)75  See  Dr.  Percy's  note  in  Mr.  Layard's 
"  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  672. 

176  Layard,  "  Ninevehand  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  310;  Birch,  "Ancient  Pottery," 
vol.  i.  p.  127. 

177  Ibid.  p.  149. 

178  Botta,  "  Monument,"  Plates  110, 113, 
and  114. 

1™  Ibid.  Plates  110  and  114. 
i80  Ibid.  Plate  61. 
i81  Ibid.  Plate  62. 
i82  Ibid.  Plate  14. 

183  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol  ii.  p.  312,  note. 

184  Birch,  "Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p. 
127. 

185  Mr.  Layard  conjectures  that  it  was 
obtained,  as  it  is  in  the  country  to  this 
day,  by  burning  the  alabaster  or  gvpsum. 
("Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p. 

311.) 

> ' •■''•  Ibid.  p.  312.  For  instances,  see  Lay- 
ard's  "Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Plate  92: 
Botta,  "  Monument,"  Plates  12  and  43. 

1!<7  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  313. 

,ss  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  1st  Series, 
Plate  92. 

i*9  Botta,  "Monument,"  Plate  43. 

i9o  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  312,  note. 

14,1  Birch.  1.  s.  c. 

•»2  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  311. 

11,3  Mr.  Layard  discovered  sixteen  of 
these  lions  in  one  place.  (■Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  12s.)  They  had 
all  rings  affixed  to  their  backs,  which 
seemed  to  show  the  purpose  for  which 
they  wen-  intended.  Thelargest  of  these 
lions  was  about  a  foot  in  Length. 

i«4  See  text,  p.  210. 

i»6  See  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  its  Re- 


mains,'1  vol.   ii.   p.  301;   Botta. 
men!.'   Plate  19. 

i»«  Botta,    Plate    17.     It    is    unce 
whether  the  ornaments  in  this  case 
in  those  referred  to  in  the  last  note,  were 
cast  or  embossed,  since  we  have  only  the 
representations,  not  the  originals  them 
selves.     The  throne  ornaments,  hov. 
were  actually  found  (Layard  "  Nin 
Bab."  pp.  11/8-200).     They  were  casting* 
in  bronze. 

,U7  Here  again  we  cannot   be  certain 
whether  the   sculptures   represent 
bossed  work  or  castings.     In  delicate  fal  - 
rics,  like  sword-sheaths,  the  former  seems 
more  probable. 

198  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  196. 

"9  Supra.  Pis.  XXVI.  and  XXVII. 

200  Plates  57  to  67.  The  drawings  by 
Mr.  Prentice,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  still  more  beautiful  than  these  plates, 
since  they  show  the  wonderful  coloring 
of  the  bronzes  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

201  Pages  185-190. 

202  Mr.  Layard  calls  No.  I.  a  head  of 
Athor  C  Nin.  and  Bab."' p.  187):  but  there 
are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  the  identifi- 
cation. The  head  resembles  the  ordinary 
mummy  type.  The  head-dress  No.  II.  is 
the  well-known  double  crown,  worn  by 
both  kings  and  gods,  representing  the 
sovereignty  over  both  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower  country.  (Wilkinson,  "Ancient 
Egpytiaus,"  vol.  iii.  p.  354.) 

203  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Plate  6b  b;  "Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  187.  On 
the  ante  or  onk,  see  Wilkinson,  vol.  v.  p. 
283. 

204  Isaiah  xx.  4. 

205  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'"  p. 
192. 

206  It  is  urged  that  Phoenician  char- 
acters appear  on  one  of  the  plates  (ibid, 
p.  188),  that  the  scarab  which  occurs  on 
so  many  of  them  (supra,  PI.  LXXV1  . 
Fig.  1)  is  "  more  of  a  Phoenician  than  an 
Egyptian  form"  (ib.  p.  186).  and  thai 
some  silver  bowls  of  the  same  character. 
found  in  Cyprus,  are  almost  certainly 
Phoenician  (id.  p.  198,  note).  But  these 
last  may  well  be  Assyrian,  since  some 
Assyrian  remains  have  certainly  been 
brought  from  the  island:  and  the  other 
points  are  too  doubtful  and  too  minute 
to  set  against  the  strong  Assyrian  char- 
acter of  the  great  bulk  of  the  ornaments 
and  figures. 

•jo7  '•Ninevehand  Babylon,"  p.  192. 

2»8  Ibid.  p.  191. 

-"•■'  I  hid.  p.  178. 

•-">  Ibid.  p.  191.  note. 

-"  Mr.   Layard   found  a  gold  earring 
adorned  with  pearls,  together  with  a  nu.n 
her  of  purely  Assyrian  relics,  at  Kovunjik 
(••Ninevehand  Babylon,"  p.  695).     lie  lias 
figured  it.  p.  597. 

-'-  [bid.  pp.695,  596. 

-':i  [bid.  p.  196. 

-"  ••  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
pp.  8-10  and  p.  805.     For  other  discoveries 

«.f  ivory  objects,  see  ••Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," pp.  ii'.'.  196,  and  868, 
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»»•  "Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Plate  89, 

"«  Ibid.  Plate  90,  figs  17  and  22. 

-i:  ••  Nineveh  unl  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  10. 

»i«Seeabovf  PL  LXXVI.  The  symbol 
occurs  .it  the  C  ol  of  the  chain. 

21 »  See  Mr.  '  n-h's  description  in  Mr. 
Layard's"  NId  veh  and  its  Remains,  "vol. 


ii.  p.  11.  note. 

no  s, . 


221. 


Se 

221  Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
1st  Series,  Pis  e  82.  The  hanging  sleeve 
is.  hove  >ver,  \  orn  only  on  one  arm. 

'-"-•-  See  Mr.  .av;inls  "  Monuments,"  1st 
Series.  Plate  1 84.  86,  and  87. 

Ma  [bid.  !"  ate  84,  figs.  9  and  12. 

224  "  Niix  .eii  and  Babylon."  p.  166. 

ass  Xher  isn  curious  contrast  between 
the  bricksand  the  sculptures  in  this  re- 
spect. Ti  the  sculptures  there  is  no  yel- 
low, but  abundance  of  red.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable conjecture  of  Mr.  Layard's.  that 
in  these  "  s  >me  of  the  red  tints  which  re- 
main were  briginally  laid  on  to  receive 
gilding."  ("Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  313,  note.) 

-23  '•Monument  de  Ninive,"  Plate  155, 
figs.  8,  5,  and  9.  Mr.  Layard  says  he  found 
p  irple  and  violet  on  some  of  the  Nimrud 
bricks  ("  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
' .,  p.  810);  but  he  does  not  represent  these 
olors. 

'-"-7  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
°late  84,  fig.  -\ 

228  Botta,  "  Monument  de Ninive," Plate 
155,  fig.  3, 

"«  Ibid.  fig.  2. 

230  Layard.  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Plate  55,  fig.  6. 

231  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive," 
Plate  155,  figs.  5  and  9. 

833  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Plate  53,  fig.  6. 

233  Ibid.  Plate  58,  figs.  3  and  4;  Plate  54, 
figs.  12,  13,  and  14. 

234  Ibid.  Plate  53,  figs.  2  and  5;  and  Plate 
54.  ft*  9. 

235  Ibid.    Plate  53.  fig.  1. 
23«  Ibid.  Plate  54,  fig.  7. 

237  Ibid.  Plate  54,  fig.  8. 

238  Ibid.  1st  Series,  PL  84,  figs.  9  and  12. 

239  Fig.  9. 

•24o  >•  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  ii.  Plate 
155.  fig.  2. 

241  Ibid.  figs.  5  and  9. 

242  Ibid.  fig.  8. 

243  Birch,  "  Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p. 
127.  The  fragment  is  figured  in  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's "  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Plate  84, 
fig.  2. 

244  Birch,  p.  129. 

245  Buildings  are  white,  but  the  battle- 
ments and  some  courses  in  the  stone  are 
touched  with  yellow.  A  door  in  one  is 
colored  blue.  (Layard.  "Monuments," 
2d  Series.  Plate  53,  fig-  5.) 

24fi  The  authorities  for  these  statements 
are  Layard's  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
Plates  S4  and  87:  2d  Series.  Plates  53.  54, 
and  55;  and  Botta's  "Monument  de  Nin- 
ive," Plate  155. 
35 


247  See  the  two  fore  legs  of  a  horse  in  a 
fragment  figured  by  Mr.  Layard,  "Monu- 
ments." 3d  Series,  Plate  54,  fig.  14. 

24*  Ibid.  fig.  7. 

249  Ibid.  fig.  12. 

250  Ibid.  fig.  14. 

251  Yellow,  White,  and  a  pale  blue  or 
green,  are  the  only  colors  on  the  dress  of 
the  king  figured  opposite. 

253  M.  Botta's  fragment  (figured  Plate 
155,  fig.  2)  is  a  unique  specimen.  Had  it 
contained  the  robes  of  the  king  as  well  as 
his  head-dress,  we  should  probably  have 
learnt  the  real  hues  of  the  royal  gar- 
ments. 

253  Birch,  "Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p. 
128;  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
166.  note. 

234  Birch,  1.  s.  c. ;  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  672; 

255  This  is  evidenced  by  the  bricks  them- 
selves, where  we  can  often  see  that  the 
melted  enamel  has  run  over  and  trickled 
down  the  sides.  (See  Birch,  "Ancient 
Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 

25«  King's  "  Ancient  Gems,"  pp.  127-129; 
Lavard's  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
602^604. 

257  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,"  2d  Series,  Plate  69,  Nos.  1  to  32. 

258  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
160;  King,  "  Ancient  Gems,"  p.  129. 

259  King,  Introduction,  p.  xxxvi. 

260  "Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p  105. 

261  Ibid.  p.  108. 

262  Wilkinson,  in  the  author's  "Herod- 
otus," vol.  ii.  p.  215;  Birch,  "Ancient  Pot- 
tery," vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.  Hence  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Israelites  when  they  re- 
ceived "  no  straw  for  their  bricks  "  (Ex.  v. 
7-18). 

263  Birch,  p.  132. 

264  Ibid.  p.  13,  and  p.  109. 

265  Twenty-two  inches,  according  to  Mr. 
Birch  (p.  109). 

266  The  longest  are  14^  inches.  (See 
"Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p.  108.) 

267  Ibid.  p.  107. 
2,58  See  text,  p.  49. 

269  Birch,  "  Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
15-18;  Wilkinson,  "Ancient  Egyptians," 
1st  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

270  Birch,  p.  134;  Layard,  "Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

271  Birch,  p.  109. 

272  Layard,  I.  s.  c. 

273  See  text,  167-170. 

274  Birch,  "Ancient  Pottery,"  vol.  i.  p. 
113. 

276  Ibid.  p.  115. 

276  Ibid.  p.  120. 

277  Supra,  PL  XIII. 

278  Birch,  p.  121. 

279  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  574. 

280  See  Botta's  "  Monument  de  Ninive," 
vol.  ii.  Plates  141  and  162. 

281  R>id.  vol.  ii.  Plate  76;  and  see  vol.  v. 
p.  130. 

202  See  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  1st  Se 
ries.  Plate  85. 

283  Birch,  "  Ancient  Pottery.  '  vol.  i.  p. 
130. 
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284  » Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  p. 
173. 

286  An  elaborate  account  of  the  process 
whereby  the  Assyrian  glass  has  become 
partially  decomposed,  and  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  decomposition,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Layard  s  "  isinevehand  Bab- 
ylon,''Appendix,  pp.  ()74-(;;0,  contributed 
to  that  work  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

266  Wilkinson,  "  Ancient  Egyptians,"  1st 
Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  89. 

287  Layard,  '•  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
197. 

288  Ibid. 

289  See  the  description  furnished  to  Mr. 
Layard  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  ("Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon,"  p.  1(J7,  note.) 

21.0  See  text,' p.  168. 

25.1  This  is  evident  from  Aristophanes 
("Nub."  746-740),  where  Strepsiades  pro- 
poses to  obliterate  his  debts  from  the 
waxen  tablets  on  which  they  are  inscribed 
by  means  of  "  that  transparent  stone 
wherewith  fires  are  Ugh  ted."     {rrjo    Aiftov 

rf/v  §uayq,yru  cup  r/r  to  Tvvp  (iittovoi.  ) 
Compare  also  Theophrast.  "  De  Igne,"  73. 

25.2  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
i.  Plate  17. 

a»P  Ibid.  Plate  18. 

2'14  In  the  series  from  which  this  repre- 
sentation is  taken  the  figures  appear 
seated  in  such  a  way  as  would  imply  that 
the  actual  seat  was  level  with  the  dotted 
line  a  b. 

205  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  p. 
199. 

2i,fi  Ibid.  p.  198. 

'-"•,7  Wilkinson,  "Ancient Egyptians,"  1st 
Series,  vol.  u.  p.  801. 

298  See  PL  LXXXIV.,  Fig.  3. 

•29n  i^g  Qreek  and  Roman  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  Assyrian  dress  were  prob- 
ably derived  from  Ctesias,  at  least  mainly. 
He  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  Sardana- 
palus.  and  even  to  Semiramis,  garments  of 
great  magnificence  and  of  delicate  fabric. 
(See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  6,  §  6,  28,  §  1.  aifldST,  §3.) 
But  he  did  not.  so  far  as  we  know,  dis- 
tinctly speak  of  these  garments  as  em- 
broidered. It  remained  for  the  latter 
Roman  poets  to  determine  that  the  color 
of  the  robes  was  purple,  and  that  their 
ornamentation  was  the  work  of  the 
needle. 

"Perfusam  murico  vestem 
Assyria  signatur  acw." 

( 'laudian,  xliv.  86,  87. 

These  rare  Assyrian  garments  were  said 

to  have  been  adopted  by  i  in-  Medes,  and 
afterwards  by  die  Persians.  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  f,  ^  6.)  They  were  probably  of  silk. 
which  was  produced  largely  in  Assyria 
(Plin.  "  11.  N."  .\i.  J-Ji.  whence  it  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  and  worn  both  by  men  and 
women  (ib.  xi.  88). 

•ooEzek.  xxvii.  88,  84:  "Haran  and 
Canneh  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of 
Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chilmad.  were  thy 
merchants.  These  were  thy  merchants 
in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes  and 


broidered  work  (r\Dpl)>  and  in  chests  of 

rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords  and  made 
of  cedar,  among  thy  merchandise.  ' 

301  As  in  Pis.  XLIIL,  XLV.,  LXXXIV., 
etc.,  of  this  volume. 

302  See  PI.  LXIV.,  Fig.  3. 

303  See  Layard.  "Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, Plate  7. :  2d  Series,  Plate  42.  The 
omission  may  be  from  mere  carelessness 
in  the  artist. 

304  The  mythological  tablets  are  always 
in  the  Akkad  or  old  Chaldaan  lan^tage. 
and  in  very  few  instances  are  furnish!  d 
even  with  a  gk  ss  or  explanation  in  Aesj  r- 
ian.  (See  Sir  H.  Eawlinson*s  Essay  "<  n 
the  ReUgion  of  the  Babylonians  an<  i  A  ssj  r- 
ians,"  in  the  author's  "Herodotus.''  ioI. 
i.  p.  585.  note  2.) 

305  This  series  is  excellently  represented 
in  Mi'.  Layard's  "Monuments,"  2d  Seri<  s. 
Plates  10  to  17. 

306  Mr.  Layard  first  imagined  that  the 
contrary  was  the  case  ("Nineveh  aid  its 
Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  318);  but  his  Kojunjik 
discoveries  convinced  him  of  his  error 
("Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  105,  106). 

307  The  nineteenth  century  could  make 
no  improvement  upon  this.  Mr.  Layard 
tells  us  that  "precisely  the  same  frame- 
work was  used  for  moving  the  great 
sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum.'' 
("  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  112,  note.) 

3oh  The  "  banks  "  of  Scripture  (2  Kings 
xix.  32;  Is.  xxvii.  33). 

3o;'  See  Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments."  3d 
Series,  Plates  18  and  21 . 

310  The  great  stones  of  which  the  pyra- 
mids were  built  wei  e  certainly  raised  from 
the  alluvial  plain  to  the  locky  platform  on 
which  they  stand  hi  this  way.  (Herod,  ii. 
124:  compare  Wilkinson  in  the  author's 
"Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  200.  ncte6.)  Dio- 
dorus  declares  that  the  pyramids  them- 
selves ware  built  by  the  help  of  mounds 
(i.  62.  §  6).     This,  how  ever,  is  improbable. 

311  It  is  the  most  reasonable  supposition 
that  the  cross-stones  at  Mi  leheiige.  and 
the  cromlech  stones  so  common  in  Ireland, 
were  placed  in  the  positio ns  where  we 
now  find  them  by  means  of  inclined  planes 
afterwards  cleared  away. 

3i2  See  the  representation,  PI.  XXV. 

313  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  As- 
syrians cut  not  merely  the  softer  mate- 
rials, as  serpentine  and  alabaster,  1  nt  the 
gems  known  technicallj  as  "hard  stones" 
—  agate,  jasper,  quartz,  sienite.  aniazon 
stone,  and  the  like.  (See  King's"  Ancient 
Gems,"  p.  187.) 

»*<  Seethe  summary  on  this  subject  in 
the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.i.;  ;--.•■. 
vii.  §  42. 

CHAPTER  Vll. 

i  Gen.  xli.  43;  Ex.  xiv.  7  88:  2  K.  xviii. 
01:  Jer.  xhi.  !»:  etc.  Compare  Wilkin 
son.  "  Ancient  Egyptians."  litScrio.  vol 
i.  pp.  .'vi.">  et  set). 

5  Horn.  "  11."  iii.  89;  iv.  366,  etc.  lies 
-Scut.  Here.''  306-800;  .V.sch.  "Stmt,  c 
Th."  188.  191.  etc. 
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3  Josh,  xvii.  IS;  Jndg.  i.  19  and  iv.  3. 

*  -J  Sam.  x.  IS:  9  K.  vi.  14,  16. 

■  1  Sam.  viii.  li.  18;  1  K.  iv.  36;  x.  26; 
xvi.  9;    xxii.  .SI.  etc 

•Herod,  vii.  +0:  .V.sch.  "Pers."  80; 
Ken.  "Anal)."  i.  8,  §  10;  Air.  "Exp. 
Alex."  ii.  II :  iii.  11. 

«  Cas    ■  iv  Bell  Gall.'iv.  8& 

•Tacit.  ••  \.u iu-. "  y  12,  and  §  35. 

'■'  La  tue  Philistines  il  Sam.  xiii.  .">i.  the 
Hittites  CI  K.  x.  29?  2  K.  vii.  6),  the  Susi- 
anians  or  islamites  (Is.  xxii.  tit  the  Ind- 
ians (.Ksch.  ••  Pers."  45  48),  the  wild  Af- 
rican tribes  nearCyrene  (Herod,  iv.  189; 
vii.  86),  atld  the  Indians  of  tin-  Punjab 
region  (ibid.;  and  Arrian,  "Exp.  Alex." 
v.  15). 

10  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,1' 
vol.  ii.  p.  819. 

11  Wilkinson.  "  Ancient  Egyptians,"  1st 
Series,  vol.  i.  p.  313.  In  the  Greek  and 
Roman  chariots,  <>n  the  contrary,  the 
axletiee  was  placed  about  midway  in  the 
bodj . 

18  See  the  representations  of  entire 
chariots  given  in  PI.  XCII. 

18  l'nis  was  the  case  also  with  the  Greek 
chariots.  The  chariots  of  the  Lydians 
according  to  Eschylus  ('*  Pers."  45-47), 
had  i  wo  and  even  three  poles  (dippv/ua  re 
Kai  rpipi'vua  rf'/u).  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  there  is  one  representation  of 
what  seems  to  he  a  chariot  with  two 
]>  »Iesi  Layard,  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
yd  Series.  PI., 24):  but  perhaps  the  inten- 
tion was  to  represent  tiro  chariots,  one 
partially  concealing  the  other. 

14  Zeipaioi,  or  oeipcnj>6poi,  "ropebear- 
•  ■is."  from  oEipd,  "acord  or  rope."  (See 
Soph.  "  Electr."  722;  Eurip.  "Iph.  A." 223; 
'•Here.  F.*'  44(5;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
"Nub."  1302;  Isid.  "Grig."  xviii.  35,  etc  : 
and  compare  the  article  on  Cairnus,  in 
Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities."  p.  379,  2d  edition.) 

15  Layard.  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  85  i. 

lft  Generally  the  yoke  is  exhibited  with 
great  clearness,  being  drawn  in  full,  at 
right  angles  to  the  pole,  or  nearly  so, 
despite  the  laws  of  perspective.  Some- 
times, however,  as  in  Sennacherib's  char- 
iot (see  PI.  XCII..  Pig.  2).  we  find  in  the 
place  where  we  should  expect  the  yoke 
a  mere  circle  marked  out  upon  the  pole, 
which  represents  probably  one  end  of 
the  yoke,  or  possibly  the  hole  through 
which  it  passed. 

17  See  the  pole  ending  in  a  horse's  head 
PI.  X(\.  and  compare  that  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  in  last  note. 

18  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
v.  p.  90. 

19  Compare  the  representation  of  Sar- 
gon's  Chariot.  PI.  XLV. 

20  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
ii.  PI.  92. 

81  "Dictionary  of  Antiquities,"  vol.  i. 
pp.  101,  379,  etc! 

22  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  1st 
Series,  PI.  22. 


28  The  earlier  belong  to  the  time  of 
Asshm-izir-pal,  ab.  is. c.  900;  the  later  to 
the  times  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Asshur-bani-pal  (Esarhaddon's  son), 
about  b.c.  720-660.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  a  chariot  of  the  old  type  is  met 
with  in  the  second  period.  (See  Layard, 
"  ^Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  2d  Series, 
PI.  24.) 

"Wilkinson's  "  Ancient  Egyptians,"  1st 
Series,  vol.  i.  p.  845. 

26  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Antiquities," 
pp.  878,  879,  2d  ed. 

26  See  No.  I.  (PI.  XCII.,  Fig.  1),  and 
compare  PI.  LXIV.  Each  quiver  held 
also  a  small  axe  or  hatchet.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  quivers  resembles  that 
usual  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p. 
346). 

27  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  350.  Another  conjecture  is 
that  the  ornament  in  question  is  really  a 
flap  of  leather,  which  extended  horizon- 
tally from  the  horses'  shoulders  to  the 
chariot-rim,  and  served  the  purpose  of 
the  modern  splash-board.  The  artists, 
unskilled  in  perspective,  would  be  obliged 
to  substitute  the  perpendicular  for  the 
horizontal  position. 

28  See  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, Pis.  14,  22,  and  27. 

29  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  352.  The  feathers  of  the  arrows 
are  sometimes  distinctly  visible.  (See  PI. 
XCII.) 

30  If  the  white  obelisk  from  Koyunjik 
now  in  the  British  Museum  is  rightly  as- 
cribed to  Asshur-izir-pal,  the  father  of 
the  Black-Obelisk  king,  it  would  appear 
that  the  change  from  the  older  to  the  la- 
ter chariot  began  in  his  time.  The  vehi- 
cles on  that  monument  are  of  a  transition 
character.  They  have  the  thin  bar  with 
the  loop,  and  have  in  most  instances 
wheels  with  eight  spokes;  but  their  pro- 
portions are  like  those  of  the  early  char- 
iots, and  they  have  the  two  transverse 
quivers.     [PI.  XCH.,  Fig.  3.] 

31  See  Pis.  XC.  andXCIII. 

32  Rosettes  in  ivory,  mother  of  pearl, 
and  bronze,  which  may  have  belonged  to 
the  harness  of  horses,  were  found  in  great 
abundance  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud 
("Nineveh  and  Babylon."  p.   177). 

33  See  the  representation  which  forms 
the  ornamental  head  of  a  chariot-pole 
on  PI.  XC. 

34  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  earlv  period. 

35  See  PI.  XLV.  In  one  case  the 
rows  of  tassels  amount  to  seven  (Layard, 
"  Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PI.  42.) 

36  See  text,  p.  221. 

37  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments," 
1st  Series,  PI.  28;  or  his  "  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  350. 

'ib  Mr.  Layard  speaks  of  three  straps, 
one  of  which  "  passed  round  the  breast  " 
("Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
355);  but  the  breast-strap  to  which  he  al- 
ludes has  no  connection  with  the  clothes, 
and  occurs  equally  on  unclothed  horses 
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of  the  early  period.    (See  the  representa- 
tion on  PL  XCIII.,  Fig.  L) 

39  The  third  strap  here  is  on  the  back, 
just  above  the  quarters.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  have  been  of  any  service. 

40  See  PL  XCIII.  For  representations 
of  the  ornament  in  question,  see  Pis. 
XLV.  and  XGV. 

41  Yet  sometimes,  where  there  are  three 
horses,  we  iind  eight  reins  I  Layard,  "  Mon- 
uments," 1st  Series,  Pis.  13  and  14);  and 
often,  where  there  are  but  two  horses,  we 
see  six  reins.  (See  PI.  XLV.,  Fig.  2,  and 
compare  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, Plates  72  and  80;  2d  Series,  Plates  23, 
24,  21),  42,  etc.)  I  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  the  Assyrians  of  the  later  period 
did  not  really  drive  three  horses,  while 
the  artists  economized  their  labor  by  only 
representing  two.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
over  the  two  heads  there  are  very  often 
represented  three  plumes  (Botta,  "  Monu- 
ment, "  Pis.  53,  58, 65,  etc. ;  Layard,  "  Mon- 
uments," 1st  Series,  Pi.  72),  and  that  the 
practice  of  economy  by  the  artists  is  in- 
dubitable. For  instance,  they  often  show 
but  one,  and  rarely  more  than  two,  of 
the  six  reins  between  the  necks  and 
mouths  of  the  chariot-horses,  where  all 
six  would  have  been  visible;  and  they 
sometimes  even  suppress  the  second  horse 
in  a  chariot  (supra,  PI.  XCIII.,  Fig.  3; 
Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series,  Pis.  29, 
42,  and  47).  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  most  probable  that  the  three 
plumes  and  the  six  reins  are  traditional, 
and  held  their  place  in  drawings  when 
they  had  gone  out  of  use  in  reality.  Oth- 
erwise we  should  probably  have  had  some 
distinct  evidence  of  the  continued  use  of 
the  third  horse. 

Note  that  when  Sennacherib's  horses 
are  being  taken  from  his  chariot  to  cross 
a  river  ("  Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PI.  41), 
they  are  clearly  but  two  hi  number,  and 
employ  but  two  grooms. 

42  See  PI.  XC. 

43  As  in  figs.  2,  3,  and  5,  PI.  XCIV. 

44  As  in  figs.  1  and  4,  PI.  XCIV. 

45  Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  j).  351. 

48  See  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, Pis.  14,  23,  etc. 

47  Layard,  PL  72. 

48  See  Pis.  XCI.  and  XCIII. 

49  On  the  subject  of  Egyptian  scale-ar- 
mor, see  Wilkinson  in  the  author's  "  He- 
rodotus," vol.  ii.  p.  79;  and  compare  the 
same  writer's  "Ancient  Egyptians,"  1st 
Series,  rol.  i.  p.  332. 

50  See  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, Pis.  IS.'  20,  and  28. 

51  Lavard,  "Monuments,"  Pis.  11,  27, 
etc.  The  attendants  who  accompany  the 
mi  march  have  their  heads  uncovered  as  a 
genera]  rule. 

02  Ibid.  Pis.  18  and  28.    See  PL  C,  Fig.  3. 

63  Is.  v.  28. 

54  Ibid,  xxxvii.  24.  Compare  2  K.  xix. 
23. 

05  Nahum  ii.  13.  The  mention  of  char- 
iots in  verse  4  way  bear  on  this  point. 
Mure  probably,  however,  the  chariots  in- 


tended both  in  that  verse  and  in  iii.  2,  are 
those  of  Assyria's  enemies. 
56  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  5,  §4. 

67  Ibid.  ii.  17,  §  1.  Compare  Suidas  ad 
voc.   2,e/uifja/ucc. 

68  "  De  Inst.  Cyr."  vi.  1,  §  30. 

59  Teutamus  was  said  to  have  sent  200 
chariots  withMemnon  to  Troy  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  22,  §  2).  The  same  number  is  assigned 
by  Xenophon  to  the  Assyrian  adversary 
of  Cyrus  ("  De  Inst.  Cyr."  ii.  1,  §  5). 

80  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  5,  §  4,  and  17,  §  1. 

61  Judith,  ii.  15. 

82  Ezek.  xxiii.  6  and  23. 

63  See  Pis.  LXXXIX.,  XCI.,  XCIL,  etc. 
Compare  PL  XXX. 

64  See  PL  XXX. 

65  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PL  32. 

86  For  a  representation  see  "  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  Saddles 
are  not  absolutely  unknown,  for  on  the 
horse  which  a  mounted  attendant  leads 
for  the  king  behind  his  chariot,  we  see  in 
every  instance  a  square-cut  cloth,  fringed 
and  patterned.  (Lavard,  "Monuments." 
1st  Series,  Pis.  11,  21,  32.  and  49.  1.)  But 
no  other  horse  besides  the  king's  is  thus 
caparisoned. 

87  The  square  shape  (see  PL  XXXI.) 
is,  apparently,  reserved  for  the  monarch 
and  his  immediate  attendants.  Ordinary 
soldiers  have  the  cloth  which  runs  out  to 
a  point  (see  PL  XCV.)  Sometimes,  even 
during  this  period,  there  is  no  saddle. 
(Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series,  PI, 
64;  Botta,  "Monument,"  vol.  ii.  Pis.  87, 
88,  94,  99,  etc.) 

88  See  the  "  Head  of  an  Assyrian  Horse," 
PL  XXX.,  and  the  "Groom  and  Horses." 
PL  LXVII. 

68  A  few  instances  occur  where  the  legs 
are  still  naked,  more  especially  in  Sar 
gon's  sculptures  (Layard.  "  Monuments." 
1st  Series,  PL  64;  Botta,  "Monument," 
vol.  ii.  Pis.  87,  142).  But  the  rule  is  as 
stated  in  the  text. 

70  Sometimes  this  belt  passes  over  the 
right  shoulder;  sometimes  it  is  omitted 
altogether,  and  the  spearman  or  archer 
has  no  sword. 

7»  See  PL  XCV. 

72  See  PL  XCIII. 

73  In  settled  empires  the  cavalry  rarely 
amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  infantry  force. 
In  early  Rome  the  proportion  seems  to 
have  been  one-tenth  (Mommsen,  "  History 
of  Rome,"  vol.  i.  p.  97.  E,  T.);  in  the  im- 
perial legion  it  was  a  little  more  than  a 
twentieth.  Among  the  Persians  it  was 
even  less  than  this,  beinjj:  onlv  one-twentv- 
flfth  at  Arbela  (Arr.  "  Exp.  Al."  iii.  8).  \l 
exander  the  Great,  who  laid  great  sties-; 
on  the  cavalry  service,  made  the  propor- 
tion in  his  armies  one  sixth,  or  a  littie 
more  (ibid.  i.  11:  iii.  12,  etc.).  It  is  only 
when  races  are  in  the  nomadic  condition 
that  the  relation  of  the  two  arms  is  in- 
verted. The  hordes  of  ( ienghis  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  the  s(  \  th 
ians  attacked  by  Darius  had  not  a  foot 
man  among  them.    (Herod,  iv.  46.) 
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76  "  be  last.  Cyr."  Li  i,  §  5. 
Herod,  vii.  Si  67; 

77  Judith  ii.  5, 

'"The  prophel  Isaiah,  while  seizing 
such  salient  points  as  the  "horses'  hoofs 
thai  are  counted  like  flint;"  and  the  char- 
iot "  wheels,  that  are  like  a  whirlwind." 
bo  L.i\e  force  to  bis  description,  assigns 
its  due  place  to  the  Assyrian  infantry,  of 
which  be  says:  "They  shall  come  with 
speed,  swiftly;  none  shall  be  weary  nor 
stumble  among  them;  none  shall  slumber 
nor  sleep:  neither  shall  thegirdle  of  their 
loins  be  loosed,  nor  the  latchetof  their 
shoes  be  broken;  whose  arrows  are  sharp, 
and  all  their  hows  hent.'*     (Is.  v.  27,  28.) 

'■■'  Round  shields  or  targes  are  also 
sometimes  worn  by  swordsmen  at  this 
time  (Layard's  "  muniments,'"  1st  Series, 
PI.  29);  but  they  are  comparatively  un- 
common. 

80  Layard,  "Monuments,'1  1st  Series, 
PL  26. 

r'  Swordsmen  scarcely  appear  as  a  class. 
They  occur  only  in  twos  and  threes  at 
the  sieges,  where  they  exactly  resemble 
the  swordsmen  of  the  first  period. 

82  See  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive," 
toL  i.  PL  61. 

-;i  Layard.  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, " 
vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

"«  Botta,  Pis.  95  and  08. 

85  One  instance  only  of  such  protection 
is  to  be  found  in  M.Botta's  work.  (See 
vol.  i.  PL  62.) 

»«  See  PL  CII. 

V  See  PI.  XOVIL.  Fig.  2. 

*8  Botta,  ••  Mod.  de  Ninive,"  vol.  i.  PL  60. 

W  Ibid.  vol.  i.  PL  ?7. 

u0  Ibid.  vol.  i.  PL  62;  vol.  ii.  PL  99. 

H1  Two  attendants  are  comparatively  un- 
common, but  they  will  be  seen  in  M.  Bot- 
ta's  work.  Pis.  55,  60,  and  95;  possibly  also 
in  PL  99. 

»2  Herod,  ix.  62;  Xen.  "  Anab."  i.  8,  §  9. 
Sometimes  the  yipp&o  is  straight,  some- 
times it  curves  backwards  towards  the 
top.     (See  PL  CL,  Fig.  5.) 

»3  On  the  variety  in  the  crests  of  the 
Assyrian  helmets,  see  PL  C,  Fig.  5. 

»*  Botta,  "Monument,"  vol.  ii.  Pis.  90 
and  93. 

»*  See  PL  XCVL.  Fig.  1. 

99  See  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egyp- 
tians." 1st  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  316.  A  slinger 
is  represented  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Assyrians  in  one  of  the  earliest  sculptures. 
(Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series,  PL 
29  I 

97  Sometimes  the  twist  of  the  string  is 
very  clearly  discernible,  as  represented  in 
the  illustration. 

oe  jror  the  Roman  usage  see  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Virgil, — 

"Stridentern  fundam,  positis    Mezentius 
hastis. 
Ipse   ter    adducta    circum    caput  egit 
habena." 

"Ma."  ix.  586,  587. 

For  the    Egyptian,  consult    Wilkinson, 


"Ancient  Egyptians,'  1st  Series,  vol.  i. 
p.  316. 

""And  David  took  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stones 
out  of  the  brook,  and  put  them  in  a  shep- 
herd's bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a  scrip, 
and  his  sling  was  in  his  hand,"  etc.  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  40.) 

"'"  See  a  representation  in  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq- 
uities," s.  V.  FUNDA. 

101  See  Layard's  "Monuments,"  2d  Se- 
ries, PL  20. 

»02  See  PL  XCVL,  Fig.  3. 

103  Sometimes  the  feet  also  are  bare. 
(Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PL  20.) 

104  This  tunic  is  very  incorrectly  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Layard's  artist  in  PL  20  of 
the  2d  Series  of  "Monuments."  He  has 
omitted  almost  all  the  stripes,  and  has 
only  in  one  instance  sufficiently  marked 
the  fall  of  the  tunic  behind. 

105  -phe  spear  in  the  accompanying  rep- 
resentation is  somewhat  longer,  and  the 
shield  somewhat  shorter,  than  usual. 

108  See  the  representation  in  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  345. 

107  See  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, Pis.  72  and  80;  2d  Series,  Pis.  29,  42, 
and  43. 

"8  See  PL  XCVIL,  Fig.  3. 

109  See  Layard's  "Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, PL  76. 

i'°  See  PL  XCVIIL,  Fig.  3. 

111  See  PL  XCVIIL,  Fig.  5. 

112  A  representation  of  this  shield  is 
given  on  PL  XCIX.,  Fig.  4. 

113  See  PL  XCVIIL 

114  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Assyr- 
ians in  the  army  of  Xerxes  "carried 
lances,  daggers,  and  wooden  clubs  knotted 
with  iron  "  (poiraAa  %  vXcov  rerv/ajpeva 
GiS/'/pu.     Herod,  vii.  63).    It  is  possible 

that  this  may  be  a  sort  of  periphrasis  for 
maces,  which  were  not  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  of  his  day. 

no  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  341. 

1 1 «  For  foreign  representations,  see  the 
author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  iv.  p.  65;  and 
for  a  native  one,  see  the  same  work,  vol. 
iii.  p.  69. 

ii7  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 

&339.    In  later  times,  if  we  may  believe 
erodotus,  the  material  of  the  Assyrian 
helmets  was  bronze.    (Herod,  vii.  63.) 

i18  The  statement  of  Herodotus  (i.  171) 
that  crests  wrere  invented  by  the  Cariana 
is  not  worth  very  much ;  but  it  at  least 
indicates  his  belief  that  the  crest  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Asiatics. 
The  first  distinct  evidence  we  have  of 
them  is  in  the  Egyptian  representations 
of  the  Shairetana,  about  b.c.  1200.  Ho- 
mer ascribes  them  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
lime  of  the  Trojan  War,  which  was  per- 
haps earlier  than  this;  and  they  must  at 
any  rate  have  been  common  in  Greece  in 
his  own  age,  which  was  probably  the  9th 
century  B.C.    We  cannot  prove  that  they 
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were  known  to  the  Assyrians  much  be- 
fore b.c.  700. 

119  See  PI.  CI.,  Fig.  5,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Khorsabad  sculptures. 

l9°  Sec  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  836. 

i2i  See  PI.  XCVIL,  Fig.  1. 

1  --  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  D.  888,  and  note. 

123  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  340;  and  vol.  ii.  p. 
335. 

J24  Wilkinson,  "Ancient Egyptians,"  1st 
Serins,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  In  tne  Egyptian 
eorselet  the  plates  of  the  sleeves  were  not 
set  at  right  angles  to  those  at  the  body. 

125  As  in  the  representation  given  in  PI. 

xcvn. 

136  Herod,  vii.  61:  ix.  01  and  99.  Com- 
pare Xen.  '"Inst.  Cvr."  i.  2,  §  9.  etc. 

>'-'<  See  illustration,  PI.  CI..  Fig.  5.  The 
Egyptians  supported  their  large  shields 
with  a  crutch  "sometimes.  (Wilkinson,  in 
the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  80, 
81 . )  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Assyr- 
ians did  (lie  same. 

las  see  Pis.  XCVI.  and  XCVII. 

»29  lavard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
Pis.  17,  19,  20. 

i»°  The  bronze  shields  found  by  Mr. 
Layard  at  Nimrud,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  his  "Nineveh  and  Babylon"  (p. 
193),  had  a  diameter  of  2£  feet.  If  we  may 
trust  the  sculptures,  a  smaller  size  was 
more  common. 

is)  see  PI.  XCIX.,Fig.  4.  The  Greeks 
passed.their  arm  through  the  bar  at  the 
centre  of  the  shield,  and  grasped  a  leath 
era  thong  near  the  rim  with  their  hand. 
(See  the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p. 
306; ) 

132  Lavard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
194. 

133  Shields  of  gold  were  taken  from  the 
servants  of-  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah  (2 
Sam.  viii.  7).  by  David.  Solomon  made 
800  such  shields  (1  Kings  x.  17).  Croesus 
dedicated  a  golden  shield  at  the  temple  of 
(Vinphiaraus  (Herod,  i.  52). 

134  See  PI.  XCI. 

135  por  representations  of  round  wicker 
bucklers,  see  Pis.  xcvil.  and  XCIX. 

13,1  a  representation  of  this  shield  in  its 
simplest  form  is  given  in  PI.  XCVI.,  Fig.  4. 

137  See  Pis.  XCIX.  and  C. 

is?  For  a  representation  of  the  Greek 
shield,  see  Smitlfs  " Dictionary  of  Greek 

and  Roman  Aiitiouities,"  ad  voc.  Clipeus. 

189  See  PI,  XCIX. 

140 Lavard,  "Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
2i   Series,   PI.  41.    Compare   PI.   CV1IL, 

ri-.  a 

1,11  The  Roman  pihun,  which  is  com- 
monly called  a  javelin,  exceeded  six  feet. 
The  (Ircek  y/ioa^of,  or  dart,  was  nearly 

four  feet. 

1  '-'See  Wilkinson.  "Ancient  Egyptians," 
1st  Series,  vol.  i.  up.  804,  305. 
143  Mr.  Layard  says  that   the  warrior 

curried  the  how  upon  his  shoulders,  "  hav- 
ing first  passed  his  head  through  it." 
(,"Nin.  and  its  Remains."  vol.  ii.  p.  342.) 


This  may  have  been  the  case  sometimes. 
but  generally  both  ends  of  the  bow  are 
seen  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 

144  See  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro 
man  Antiquities,"  p.  120,  2d  edition. 

145  See  PI.  XCIX. 

148  See  PI.  XCII. 

147  See  Pis.  XCII.  and  XCIII. 

14H  In  the  Khorsabad  sculptures  the 
quivers  not  unfrequently  showed  traces 
of  paint.  The  color  was  sometimes  red, 
sometimes  blue.     (See  text,  p.  221.1 

149  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  177. 

i5o  The  lid  was  probably  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  quiver  by  a"  hinge,  and  was 
made  so  that  it  could  stand  open.  The 
Assyrian  artists  generally  represent  it  in 
this  position.  The  quiver,  of  which  it 
was  the  top,  must  also  have  been  round. 

151  Possibly  this  bag  may  be  the  upper 
part  of  a  bow-case  attached  to  the  quiver, 
which,  being  made  of  a  flexible  material, 
fell  back  when  the  bow  was  removed. 
Such  a  construction  was  common  in 
Egypt,  (Wilkinson,  "Ancient  Egyptians." 
1st  Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  345-347.) 

152  Mr.  Layard's con jecture  that  the  nu- 
merous iron  rods  which  lie  discovered  at 
Nimrud  were  "  shafts  of  arrows  "  ("  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,"  p.  194)  does  not  seem 
to  me  very  happy.  The  burnishing  of 
arrows  mentioned  in  Scripture  almost 
certainly  alludes  to  the  points.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  such  clumsy  and  incon- 
venient things  as  metal  shafts  were  ever 
used  by  any  nation. 

153  A  few  stone  arrow-heads  have  been 
found  in  the  Assyrian  ruins.  [PI.  CV., 
Fig.  3.]  They  are  pear-shaped  and  of  fine 
flint,  chipped  into  form.  The  metal  ar- 
row-heads are  in  a  few  instances  barbed. 

154  Wilkinson,  vol.  1.  p.  309. 
153  See  PI.  XCVI. 

156  See  Pis.  XCV.  and  XCVI. 

157  Both  bronze  and  iron  spear-heads 
were  found  at  Nimrud.  (Layard,  "  Nin. 
and  Bab."  p.  194. 

'•'•H  See  the  illustration,  PI.  XCVIII. 

159  Representations  of  the  Persian  aci- 
naces  will  be  given  in  a  future  volume. 
The  reader  may  likewise  consult  the  au- 
thor's "  Herodotus,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  52,  58. 

1B0  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
ii.  PI.  99. 

161  Mr.  Layard  says  ("  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  298)  that  the  swords 
had  often  a  cross-bar  made  of  two  lions' 
heads,  with  part  of  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. But  a  careful  examination  of  the 
monuments,  or  even  of  Mi-.  Layard's  own 
drawings,  will.  I  think,  convince  any  one 
thai  the  ornament  in  question  is  part  of 
the  sheath.  It  is  never  seen  on  a  drawn 
sword. 

192  See  Lavard's  "Monuments,"  2d  Se- 
ries. PL  t6. 

iea  see  Fellows1  "  Lycia."  p.  75,  and  PI. 
85,  Figs.  4  and  5.  A  two-headed  axe  is 
likewise  represented  in  some  very  eaCy 
sculptures,  supposed  to  he  Scythic,  found 
h\   M.  Texier  in  Cappadocia, 
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»•«  I  distinguish  between  the  dagger  aud 
the  short  sword.  The  place  of  i  he  coi  tner 
isoatherighl  side;  and  ii  isworn  Inva- 
riably in  the  girdle.  The  place  ol  thelal 
tec  is  by  the  left  hip,  and  it  hangs  almost 
always  from  a  cross-belt,  when  Mr. 
i  ayard  says  that  "  the  dagger  appears  to 
have  been  carried  by  all,  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  war"  ("Nineveh  and  its  Re 
mains. "  vol.  ii.  p.  31-).  he  must  be  under- 
stood as  not  nriflJring  UUS  distinction. 

The  only  place,  so  far  as  I  know,  where 
j  subjecl  carries  a  dagger,  is  on  the  slab 
represented  by  Mr.  Layard  in  ins  1st 
Series  of  "  Monuments, M  PL  23,  where  it 
is  borne  bj  one  of  the  royal  attendants. 
In  PL  81,  the  hunter  who  bears  two  dag- 
gers  in  his  girdle  is  undoubtedly  the  mon- 
arch himself. 

165  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  1st 
Series,  PI.  14.  Compare  "  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,''  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

"'•*'•  "  Monuments,'"  1st  Series,  Pis.  14  and 
87. 

1W7  Herod,  i.  103:  Tlpcbrog  e2d#«xe  Kara 
rr'Aea  r  ovg  ev  ry  'Aaiy,  nal  wporog 
(hfra^e  xwPLS  hx-dcTovg  elvai,  rovg  re  ai- 
XfJiotyopovg  teal  rovg  iirTceag,  nal  rovg, 
7<>~o06pc,vg'  rrpb  rov  tie  ava/ui;  fjv  iravra 
ouoicog  ava,7re<pvp/j.eva. 

168  Layard,  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
1st  Series,  Pis.  80  and  81. 
i«9  Ibid.  2d  Series,  Pis.  37  and  38. 

170  Ibid.  1st  Series,  PI.  69 

171  Ibid.  2d  Series,  PI.  20. 
>72  Ibid.  1st  Series,  PI.  70. 

173  Ibid.  2d  Series,  Pis.  20  and  81. 

174  The  Assyrians  in  their  battle-scenes 
never  represent  a  long  row  of  men  in  per- 
spective. Their  powers  in  this  respect  are 
limited  Co  two  men,  or  at  the  utmost 
three.  Where  a  longer  row  is  attempted, 
each  is  nearly  on  the  head  of  the  other, 
and  all  are  represented  as  of  the  same 
size. 

175  E.g.  the  Assyrian  representation  of 
a  siege  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  siege. 
The  various  parts  of  the  attack  and  de- 
fence, together  with  the  surrender  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  captives,  are  all 
represented  in  one  scene.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  each  of  the  different  corps 
who  took  part  in  the  various  attacks  is 
represented  by  a  few  men.  Hence  an  ap- 
parent  confusion. 

17rt  Compare  the  Persian  practice  (He- 
rod, vii.  40;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  3). 

177  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  a  swim- 
mer represented  as  bold  enough  to  dis- 
1  tense  with  the  support  of  a  skin.     Instan- 
ce's,   however,  do  occur.    (See  Layard 
"  Monuments,'1  1st  Series,  Pis.  16  and 83. 

178  See  the  representation,  PI.  LXH. 

179  Judith  ii.  17:  "And  he  took  camels 
and  asses  for  their  carriages,  a  very  great 
number,  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  g» 
without  number,  for  their  provision. 

I  nave  given  elsewhere  my  reasons 
(" Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  245,  note8,  1st 
edition)  for  regarding  the  book  of  Judith 


as  a  post  Alexandrine  work,  and  there- 
fore as  no  real  authority  on  Lssyrian  his- 
tory or  customs.  But  the  writer  had  a 
good  acquaintance  with  Oriental  man- 
ners in  general,  which  are  and  always 
have  been  remarkably  widespread  and 
permanent.  He  may,  therefore,  fairly  be 
used  to  till  ou<  the  sketch  of  Assyria 

180  See  PI.  XXXII.,and  PI.  XXXVI.,  Fig. 

181  Air.  Layard  was  at  first  inclined  to 
regard  these  enclosures  as  "castles,"  or 
"  walled  cities  "  ("Monuments,"  IstSeries, 
Pis.  63  and  77:  2d  Series,  Pis.  21,36,  and 
50).  But  in  his  latest  work  ("  Nineveh  and 
Babylon, ''  p.  230),  he  takes  the  view 
adopted  in  the  text,  that  they  are  really 
"fortified  camps,  and  not  cities."  No 
one  will  hesitate  to  admit  this  conclusion 
who  compares  with  the  enclosures  the 
actual  plan  of  a  walled  city  (Badaca)  in 
PI.  49  of  Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments,"  2d 
Series. 

182  Felt  was  used  by  the  Scythians  for 
their  tent-coverings  (Herod,  iv.  73,  75) ;  as 
it  is  by  the  Calmucks  at  the  present  clay. 
It  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  manufactures, 
and  would  readily  take  the  rounding 
form  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  roof* 
of  the  Assyrian  tents. 

183  These  are  often  represented  in  the, 
bas-reliefs.  (See Layard,  "Monuments," 
2d  Series,  Pis.  24  and  36.  Compare  the 
passage  from  Judith  above  quoted,  in 
note  17».) 

184  A  road  seems  to  be  intended  in  the 
bas-relief  of  Avhich  Mr.  Layard  has  given 
a  representation  in  his  "  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,"  1st  Series,  PL  81.  According 
to  the  rendering  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  calls  himself  "the  open- 
er of  the  roads  of  the  countries."  ("In- 
scription," p.  30,  §  ix.) 

185  xhe  probabilities  of  the  case  alone 
would  justify  these  conclusions,  which 
are  further  supported  bv  the  Inscriptions 
("Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I."  p.  30,  § 
viii. ;  "Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol. 
xix.  pp.  139,  140,  etc.),  and  by  at  least  one 
bas-relief  (see  PI.  CIX.,  Fig.  2). 

186  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PI.  65.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  supposes  palan- 
quins to  be  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
an  inscription  of  Sennacherib  ("  Journal 
of  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xix.  pp.  152,  153, 
173,  etc.);  but  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  does  not 
allow  this  translation. 

187  See  text,  p.  153. 

188  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
PI.  46. 

189  See  particularly  Layard's  "Monu- 
ments,'1 1st  Series,  PL   70. 

190  Sometimes  a  tent  was  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  heads  were  piled  in 
one  corner  of  it.  (Layard,  "  Monuments," 
2d  Series,  PL  45.) 

1U1  Mr.  Layard  regards  this  ornamenta- 
tion as  produced  by  a  suspension  from 
the  battlements  of  the  shields  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  suggests  that  it  illustrates  t! if 
passage  in  EzeMel  with  respect  to  Tyre: 
••  The  men  of  Arvad  with  thine  army  were 
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upon  thy  walls  round  about,  and  the 
Cammadims  were  in  thy  towers;  they 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  in  ills  round 
about."  ("Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'" 
vol.  ii.  p.  388.) 

192  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
PL  21. 

19»  Ibid. 

J94  AsNos.I..H.,and  III. .PI.  CX.,  Fig. 3. 

19-r'  As  No.  IV.,  PL  CX.,  Pig.  3. 

19fi  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  1st 
Series,  PL  19. 

i"  Ibid.  PI.  17. 

'9S  Ibid.  PL  19. 

199  In  the  bas-reliefs  represented  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  2d  Series  or  "Monuments," 
PL  21,  where  an  enormous  number  of 
torches  are  seen  in  the  air,  every  batter- 
ing-ram is  thus  protected.  A  man,  shel- 
tered under  the  framework  of  the  ram, 
holds  the  pole  which  supports  the  cur- 
tain. (See  the  ram,  No.  II.,  PL  CX.,  Fig. 
3.  May  not  the  n()oiia/i  v u/uara  of  the  Pla- 
ta^ans  have  been  curtains  of  this  descrip- 
tion? They  were  made  of  "skins  and 
rawhides  "  (Thucyd.  ii.  75). 

200  instead  of  chains,  the  Greeks  used 
nooses  IB po^oi)  made  of  rope  probably, 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Thucyd.  ii.  76, 
where  dvenAuv  seems  to  mean  "drew  up- 
wards," and  compare  Livy  xxxvi.  23,  and 
Dio  Cassius,  1080,  11.) 

201  Jer.  vi.  6,  xxxii.  2-1,  xxxiii.  4,  etc. 

202  Ezek.  xvii.  17. 

203  2  Kings  xix.  32;  Is.  xxxvii.  33.  The 
Jews  themselves  were  acquainted  with 
this  mode  of  siege  as  early  as  the  time  of 
David.    (2  Sam.  xx.  15.) 

204  Thucyd.  ii.  76. 

205  See  PL  CXI.,  Fig.  1,  and  compare 
Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PI. 
18.  So  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  mound  as  composed  of  earth, 
stones,  and  wood.     ('Ecpdpovv   de   vAfiv 

eg  avru  ml  XtOovg  nai  yyv.  Thucyd.  ii.  75. ) 

206  The  term  "  catapult "  was  properly 
applied  to  the  engine  which  threw  darts; 
that  which  threw  stones  was  called  balista. 

207  According  to  Diodorus.  I hi  ii si a>  were 
chiefly  used  to  break  down  the  battle- 
ments which  crowned  the  walls  and  the 
towers.     I  Diod,  Sic.  xvii.  42,45;  xx.  48,  88.) 

20B  Layard,  "Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
1st  Series,  PL  66. 

209  See  PL  CI. 

210  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series. 
PL  19. 

2,1  Herod,  i.  179:  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  §  7. 

«" Plutarch,  "  \  it.  Carnal."  12. 

-i:i  In  tli''  A.ffghan  war  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Candahar  was  ignited  from 
the  outside  by  the  Affghanees,  ami  was 
entirely  consumed  in  less  than  an  hour. 

211  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monuments,"  3d 
Series,  PL  40. 

216  Fox  Talbot,  "Assyrian  Texts,'-  pp. 
8,17,  etc. 

»"  So  at  least  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  un- 
derstands a  passage  in  the  Tiglath  ; 
Inscription,  col.  vii.  11.  17-27,  pp.  58  <<^. 


217  "Inscription    of    Tiglath-Pilesi-r    I 
p.  38. 

318  Layard,   "  ."Monuments."  1st  Serief 
PL  65;  3d  Series,  PL  30,  etc. 

318  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I."  p. 
40:  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  j).  17. 

220  2  Kings  xviii.  34. 

221  See  Mr.  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  and  compare  n 
representation  on  the  broken  black  obe- 
lisk of  Asshur-izir-pal,  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

222  See  Mr.  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

223  See  PL  XXXV.,  where  a  representa- 
tion of  captives  thus  treated  is  given. 

224  For  a  representation  of  this  practice 
see  Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments."  1st,  Se- 
ries, PL  82.  The  Persian  monarchs  treat- 
ed captives  in  the  same  way,  as  we  see  by 
the  rock  sculpture  at  Behistun.  Tin  prac- 
tice iias  always  prevailed  in  the  East .  S-  ■» • 
Josh.  x.  24;  Ps.  viii.  6;  ex.  1;  Lament,  iii. 
34,  etc. 

225  For  a  representation,  see  PL  XXX  V. 
220  One  king,  the  great  Asshur-izir-pa1, 

seems  to  have  employed  empalement  on 
a  large  scale.  (See  his  long  Inscription. 
"  British  Museum  Series,"  Pis.  17  to  20.) 

227  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  28. 

228  Another  mode  of  executing  with  the 
mace  is  represented  in  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nin- 
eveh and  Babvlon,"  p.  458. 

229  See  the  ""Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser I."  pp.  24 and 50;  "Assyrian Texts," 
pp.  11,  30,  etc. 

230  See  text,  pp.  272,  273. 

231  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  1.  s.  c. 

232  See  particularly  the  slab  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  entitled  "Execution  of  the 
King  of  Susiana." 

233  jror  a  representation  see  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  457. 

234  Herod,  v.  25:  Ziod/uv/jv  (SaccAtrr 
Kr///;^'cr;/c,  otyat-ac;  airideips  Trdaav 
T>)v  dvdpo)7Tf/bjv.  And  again,  a  little  fur- 
ther on:  rov  hwoarelvag  arckfieipe,  "Hay- 
ed after  he  had  slain." 

235  Herod,  iv.  64:  Uo/./.ol  6e  avdpSyv 
FXdpcjv  rag  6e$iar  x?PaS  v  £  K  P  <■> '' 
e  6  v  r  u  v  cnTodeipavrtc,    avTolat    6vi^t 

rrpag  rut' (paptrph.ir   rrouivrai. 

236  The  Scythians  used  the  skins  of 
their  enemies  as  trophies.  When  Cam- 
t>3  si's  hail  Sisamnes  flayed,  it  was  to  cover 
with  his  skin  the  seat  of  justice,  on  which 
his  son  had  succeeded  him,  and  so  to  de- 
ter the  son  from  imitating  the  corruption 
of  his  father. 

237  See  Herod,  iii.  69.  151;  vii.  IS;  Xen. 
"Anab."  i.  9.  §  13:  Amm.  Blare,  xxvii.  10: 
Procop.  "De  Bell.  Pers."  i.  11;  .lerem. 
:;xxix.  7,  etc. :  and  compare  BriSSOn,  "  1  >e 
Regn.  Pers."  ii.  pp.  834,  886. 

we  The  whole  slab  is  engraved  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  "Monuments,"  3d  Series. 
PL  47,  A  portion  of  ii  is  also  given  in  hi* 
■•  Nineveh  and  Babylon,11  p.  468, 

3ee    "Tiglath-Pileser    Inscription," 
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col.  vi  1.  86;  "Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  2,  7, 
etc. 

-'"'  Ibid.  p.  I. 

'-"  K/ra  iv.  J  and  9. 

212  2  Kings  xviii.  11. 

»«  Bee  Pi  XXXII. 

•"  Bee  II.  XXXIX,  and  PI.  XXXVI.,  Fig. 
I. 

248  "  Assyrian  Texts."  p.  19  and  note. 

MeSee  the  author's  ••Herodotus,"  vol. 
i.  }>.   I!»3,  note  '. 

2,7  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  11;  "  Tiglath- 
Pileser  Inscription,"  p.  44,  etc. 

248  Layard,  "Monuments."  1st  Series, 
Pis.  til.  71,  75;  2d  Series,  Pis.  33,  34,  etc. 

249  jror  representations  of  such  groups, 
see  Tls.  LXVII.  and  LXVIII. 

230  "Inscription,"  p.  58. 

2ftl  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  25. 

- '-  For  a  description  of  these  terradas, 
see  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  552,  and  compare  Loftus,  "Chaldaea 
and  Susiana,"  p.  92.  The  larger  terra- 
dots  are  of  teak,  but  the  smaller  "consist 
of  a  very  narrow  framework  of  rushes 
covered  with  bitumen."  These  last  seem 
to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  boats 
represented  in  the  sculptures.  (See  Mr. 
Layard's  "  Monuments,"  2d  Series,  Pis. 
25,  27,  and  28.) 

253  Layard,  ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

254  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
i.  Pis.  31  to  35. 

255  Herod,  viii.  p.  97;  Ctes.  "Exc.  Pers." 
§26:  Strab.  ix.  1,  §  13. 

366  Arrian,  "Exp.  Alex."  ii.  1. 

257  Unless  they  had  been  successful, 
they  would  not,  we  may  be  sure,  have 
made  the  construction  of  the  mole  the 
subject  of  a  set  of  bas-reliefs. 

258  Isaiah  xliii.  14. 

259  See  the  description  in  Mr.  Layard "s 
"Monuments,"  1st  Series,  p.  16,  and  com- 
pare "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  384. 

260  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society," 
vol.  xix.  p.  154. 

2fil  Menander  ap.  Joseph.  "Ant.  Jud." 
ix.  14,  §  2.  It  has  been  thought  that  Sar- 
gon  attacked  Cyprus.  (Oppert,  "  Inscrip- 
tions des  Sargonides,"  p.  19.)  But  his 
monument  found  at  Idalium  does  not 
prove  that  he  carried  his  arms  there.  By 
the  inscription  it  appears  that  the  tablet 
was  carved  at  Babylon,  and  conveyed 
thence  to  Cyprus  by  Cyprian  envoys. 

262  To  this  class  belong  the  rock  sculpt- 
ures, five  or  six  in  number,  at  the  Nahr- 
el-Kelb.  There  is  another  of  the  same 
character  at  Bavian,  a  third  at  Egil,  on 
the  main  Tigris  stream  above  Diarbekr, 
and  there  are  two  others  at  the  sources 
of  the  eastern  Tigris,  or  river  of  Supnat. 
Two  block  memorials  have  been  found  at 
Kurkii.  20  miles  below  Diarbekr,  record- 
ing the  exploits  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  and 
his  son,  Shalmaneser  II.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  1862,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Egil 
and  Supnat  tablets  were  also  discovered 
by  Mr.  Taylor. 

263  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series,! 


PI.  34.  The  squared  Map  is  always  that 
which  is  worn  behind. 

2(51  The  account,  and  the  representation 
of  this  complicated  garment  are  taken 
mainly  from  the  work  of  M.  Botta  ("  Mon- 
ument de  Ninive,"  vol.  v.  p.  SI).  But  the 
author  has  slightiv  modified  both  M. 
Botta's  theory  and  his  illustration. 

2fi5  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  7. 

266  See  Botta's  "Monument,"  vol.  i.  PI. 
12,  and  vol.  ii.  PI.  155. 

267  See  PL  CXIX. 

268  Shoes  were  not  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  Assyrians,  even  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riod, since  they  are  represented  on  the 
feet  of  foreign  tribute-bearers  as  early  as 
the  Black-Obelisk  king.  Boots  are  also 
represented  in  this  monarch's  sculptures. 
But  Assyrians  wear  neither  till  the  reign 
of  Sennacherib. 

269  At  Khorsabad  these  strips  were 
sometimes  colored  alternately  red  and 
blue.  More  often  the  entire  sandal  had 
a  reddish  tint.  M.  Botta  observes  that  a 
sandal  shaped  exactly  like  this  is  worn  to 
the  present  day  in  the  Mount  Sinjar,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  ("  Mon- 
ument," vol.  v.  p.  85.) 

270  This  loop  has  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  twist  of  the  strap  round  the  great- 
toe;  but  I  find  it  sometimes  clearly  rep- 
resented as  springing  from  the  sole.  Thus 
only  would  it  add  much  to  the  hold  of  the 
foot  on  the  sandal. 

271  See  PI.  CXV. 

272  See  text,  p.  283. 

273  See  Mr.  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st 
Series.  PI.  82. 

274  Roman  bracelets  were  sometimes 
fastened  with  catches.  (See  "Dictionary 
of  Antiquities,"  p.  136,  2d  ed.)  But  more 
often  they  were  left  open,  like  the  As- 
syrian armlets,  and  merely  clung  to  the 
arm. 

275  See  PI.  LXXVL,  Fig.  3. 

276  Ibid. 

27J  See  text,  p.  2  53.  This  change  of 
dress  is  almost  Universal  in  the  earliest 
and  in  the  latest  sculptures.  In  the  inter- 
mediate period,  however,  the  time  of  Sar- 
gon  and  Sennacherib,  the  monarch  goes 
out  to  Avar  in  his  chasuble. 

278  See  PI.  LXIII.,  Fig.  2. 

279  Particularly  the  slab  engraved  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  his  "Monuments."  1st  Se- 
ries, PI.  25,  with  which  compare  the  figure 
in  an  arched  frame  represented  in  the 
same  author's  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
opp.  p.  351. 

280  por  a  representation  of  the  sacred 
collar,  see  IT.  CXIIL,  Fig.  8. 

2H1  See  text,  p.  190. 

282  Mention  of  an  Assyrian  woman  has 
been  found  as  yet  in  only  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  being  that  on  the  duplicate 
statues  of  Nebo  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  other  being  a  tablet-in- 
scription belonging  to  the  reign  of  the 
last  known  king. 

283  The  scene  is  from  the  palace  of 
Esar-haddon's   son   (Asshur-bani-pal)  at 
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K<>\  uri.jik.     It  is  now  in  the  National  Col 
lection. 

284  llorat.  Od.  I.  xxviii.  8:  "  Et  cubito 
remanete presso."  See  also  Sat.  I.  iv.  39. 
The  Roman  fashion  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed (and  the  description  would  evi- 
dently suit  the  Assyrians  just  as  well): 
"They  lay  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  Vesting  on  the  left  arm,  the  head  a 
little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cush- 
ions, and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  or  a  little  bent."  (Lipsius,  "An- 
tiq.  Lect."  hi.) 

286  See  Pis.  XLII.  and  XLIII.  M.  Botta 
supposes  that  both  fringes  were  attached 
to  the  cross-belt  ("  Monument  de  Ninive," 
vol.  v.  p.  8G);  but  in  that  case  the  lower 
of  the  two  would  scarcely  have  termi- 
nated, as  it  doos,  horizontally. 

286  See  Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments,"  1st 
Series,  PI.  5. 

287  Compare  Pis.  (JXVI.-CXIX. 

288  This  point  will  be  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Religion  of  the  Assyrians. 

289  See  Smith's  "  Biblical  Dictionary," 
vol.  i.  p.  590. 

290  Thig  is  Mr.  Layard's  view.  ("Nine- 
veh and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  325.) 

291  See  especially  the  slabs  of  Asshur- 
bani-pal  (Layard,  "  Monuments,"  2d  Se- 
ries, Pis.  47  to  49),  where  less  than  half 
the  royal  attendants  are  eunuchs. 

292  From  the  time  of  Sennacherib  down- 
wards the  king's  quiver-bearer  and  mace- 
bearer,  two  attendants  very  close  to  his 
person,  cease  to  be  eunuchs.  The  last 
chief  eunuch  recorded  as  holding  the 
office  of  eponvm  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  II. 

293  See  PI.  CXVII. 

294  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  ii.  p.  327.  M.  Botta  suggests 
that  this  prominent  officer  is  "un  Mage  " 
("Monument,"  vol.  v.  p.  86);  but  he  ap- 
pears in  scenes  which  have  no  religious 
character. 

295  Sometimes,  where  the  king  and  the 
vizier  appear  together,  the  robe  of  the 
vizier  is  even  richer  in  its  ornamentation 
than  that  of  the  monarch.  (See  Layard, 
"Monuments,"  1st  Series,  PI.  88.) 

296  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series. 
Pis.  12  and  23.  There  is  one  bas-relief 
where  the  tasselled  apron  is  worn,  not 
only  by  the  Vizier,  but  also  by  the  Chief 
Eunuch  and  other  principal  attendants. 
See  PI.  CXVII.,  Fig.  2. 

297  See  PI.  CXI V.,  and  compare  the  il- 
lustration PI.  CXVL,  Fig.  2. 

298  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PL  12. 

299  See  PI.  CXVI.  30°  Ibid. 
80J  Bee  Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments,"  1st 

Series,  Pis.  <>3  and  77:  2d  Series,  PI.  23. 

302  "Monuments,"  1st  Series,  PI.  12. 

809  see  pi.  CXVI. 

304  See  the  Black  Obelisk,  First  Side 
("Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  1st  Series,  PL 
53),  where  the  king  is  faced  by  the  vizier 
in  the  topmost  compartment,  and  imme- 
diately below  bv  this  official  represented 
as  in  Pi.  CXVII. 


:,,,ii  ;he  long  brush-fan  belongs  to  the 
earlier,  the  long  leather  fan  to  the  later 
period.     (See  Pis.  <  X  V.  and  CXX.  I 

:,l";  ••  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  2d  Series, 
Pis.  Yi  tO   19. 

:;""'  Still  they  d'>  not  seem  to  be  soldiers. 
They  carry  neither  spears,  shields,  nor 
hows,  and  they  stand  with  the  hands 
joined— an  attitude  peculiar  to  the  royal 
attendants. 

3o«  Herodotus  ascribed  the  invention  of 
this  practice  to  Dei'oces.  his  first  Median 
king  (i.  99).  Diodorus  believed  that  it 
had  prevailed  in  Assyria  at  a  much  ear- 
lier date  (ii.  21).  But  in  this  he  was  cer- 
tainly mistaken.  On  its  general  preva- 
lence in  the  East,  see  Brisson  "De.  Reg 
Pers.  Princ."  i.  p.  23;  and  compare  Gib- 
bon, "Decline  and  Fall,"  ch.  xiii.  (vol.  ii. 
p.  95,  Smith's  edition). 

309  Layard,  "Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
2d  Series,  Pis.  12  and  15. 

310  For  representations  of  these  thrones 
see  Pis.  LXXIV,  LXXXV.  Saigon  s 
throne  is  represented  as  carried  by  two 
attendants  on  his  triumphant  return 
from  an  expedition.  (Botta.  "  Monument 
de  Ninive,"  vol.  i.  PI.  18.)  Sennacherib 
sits  on  his  throne  to  receive  captives  out- 
side the  walls  of  a  town  supposed  to  be 
Lachish.  (Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," pp.  150-152.)  Instances  of  kings 
sitting  on  their  thrones  inside  their  forti- 
fied camps  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Lay  a  ids 
"  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Pis.  63  and  77. 

311  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21.23. 

312  See  text.  pp.  269-282. 

313  See  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol. 
i.  p.  382,  note  2,  2d  ed. 

314  See  PL  CXV.  M.  Lenormant  ap- 
pears to  have  mistaken  the  eunuchs  win  > 
are  in  attendance,  playing  on  instruments 
or  fanning  the  king,  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  hareem  ("Manuel,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
122). 

:*i5  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4,  §1;  7,  §  1. 

316  Ibid.  ii.  26,  $  8. 

M'  See  PL  LXIV.,  Fig.  3. 

318  See  PL  LXV. 

"I"  Si  e  the  illustration.  PL  LXXII. 

320  In  an  inscription  appended  to  one  of 
his  sculptures,  Asshur-bani-pal  says.  ••!. 
Asshur-oani-pal,  king  of  the  nations,  king 
of  Assyria,  in  my  great  courage  fighting 
on  fool  with  a  hon,  terrible  for  his  size. 
seized  him  by  the  ear.  and  in  the  name  ol 
Asshur  and  Ishtar,  Goddess  of  War,  with 
the  spear  that  was  in  my  hand  1  termin- 
ated his  life."  (Fox  Talbot  in  "Journal 
of  the    Asiatic    Society,"    vol.    xix.   p. 

272. ) 

sai  See  PL  LXXII1. 

sas  gee  the  illusi  ration.  PL  LXXI. 

838  Such  attempts  are  common  both  in 
the  earlier  and  the  later  sculptures.  (Sea 
Pis.  l.XIY.  and  LXvX) 

:'-'  As  In  the  slab  ^i  Asshur-bani-pal. 
from  which  the  representation  is  taken, 
PI.  LXXII. 

89«  No  instance,  however,  is  found  of  ■ 
hound  engaged  with  a  lion. 

3ee  the  Great  Lion  Hunt  of  Asshur* 
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ban!  pal  in  Che  basemeni   room,  Btitidh 
Museum. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.  relat<  g  thai  in  ins 
variousjournevs  he  killed  8001ions<  ("  >•'- 
scriptiohV1  p.  •".(..  i 

■  text,  p.  26;  com  part'  Loftus, 
•'  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  pp.  348,  244,  etc. 
Loftus.  p.  261.  Mr.  Layard,  how- 
ever, relates  that  the  Maidan  Arabs  have 
i  plan  on  the  strength  of  which  they 
venture  to  attack  lions,  even  singly.  "A 
man,  having  hound  his  right  arm  with 
strips  of  tamarisk,  and  holding  in  his 
liand  a  strong  piece  of  the  same  wood, 
ab  >ui  a  fool  or  more  in  length,  hardened 
in  the  Are  an  1  sharpened  at  both  ends, 
will  advance  boldly  into  the  animal's  lair. 
When  the  lion  springs  upon  him,  hel'orces 
t!,.'  wood  into  the  animal's  extended  jaws, 
which  will  then  be  hold  open  whilst  he 
can  despatch  the  astonished  beast  at  his 
leisure  with  the  pistol  which  he  holds  in 
his  left  hand."  ('"Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon." p.  567.) 

so  Loftus,  pp.  ;>.-)a-2G2. 

;::1  The  Aurochs  is  still  found  in  the 
(  aucasus.  Its  four  parts  are  covered  by 
a  sort  of  frizzled  wool  or  hair,  which 
■•  forms  a  beard  or  small  mane  upon  the 
throat."  ("Encycl.  Brit."  ad  voc.  Mam- 
malia, vol.  xiv.  p.  215).  Such  a  mane  is 
i  i.  pr  -.onted  upon  the  sculptures. 
(Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Pis. 
32,  Hi.  etc.)  Its  horns  are  placed  low,  and 
are  verv  thick.  Its  shoulders  are  heavy 
and  of  great  depth.  In  height  it  meas- 
ures six  feet  at  the  shoulder,  and  is  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  feet  in  length  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  All 
these  characteristics  seem  to  me  to  agree 
well  with  the  sculptured  bulls  of  the  As- 
|  ins.  which  are  far  less  like  the  wild 
buffalo  {Boa  bubalus), 

33-j  See  Mr.  Lavard's  "Monuments,"  1st 
Series.  PI.  48,  tig'.  G. 

333  Ibid.  PI.  11. 

334  The  pursuit  of  the  wild  hull  is  rep- 
resented with  more  frequency  and  in 
greater  detail  upon  the  early  sculptures 
than  even  that  of  the  lion.  In  the  Nim- 
rud  series  we  see  the  bull  pursued  by 
chari  its,  horsemen,  and  footmen,  both 
-■  '.  larately  and  together;  We  observe  him 
prancing  among  reeds,  reposing,  fighting 
with  the  lion,  charging  the  king's  chariot, 
wounded  and  falling,  fallen,  and  lastly 
laid  out  in  state  for  the  final  religious 
ceremony.  No  such  elaborate  series  illus- 
i  rates  the  chase  of  the  rival  animal.  (See 
Mi-.  Lavard's  •'Monuments."  1st  Series, 
Pis.  11.  12.  82,  43.  44,  45,  46,  48,  and  49,) 

388  There  are  two  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Tiglath-Pileser  Inscription  which 
have  been  thought  to  represent  Wild  cat- 
tle. These  are  hunted  respectively  in  the 
Hittite  country,  i.e.  Northern  Syria,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Harran.  ("In- 
scription," pp.  54  and  56,  1st  column.! 
Sir  H.  Rawhnson   translates,  in  the  two 

{jlaces,  "wild  bulls"  and  "wild  buffa- 
oes."'  Dr.  EUncks  agrees  in  the  former 
rendering,  while  in  the  latter  passage  he 


suggests     "elephants."     But    elephants 
<    in  not  to  be  able  to  exist  in  the  wild 
state  more  than  a  very  few  degrees  out- 
side the  tropics. 

The  Assyrian  word  in  the  first  of  the 
two  passages  is  read  as  "Rim,"  and  the 
animal  should  therefore  be  identical  with 
the  DfcO  or  D"H  of  Holy  Scripture.  Al- 
though the  Arabs  give  the  name  of  Raim 
to  a  large  antelope,  and  a  similar  use  of 
that  term  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
Egypt  (Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  ii.  p.  429),  yet  the  Hebrew 
term  "  Rim  "  appears,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  almost 
certainly  to  mean  an  aminal  of  the  ox 
kind.  (See  especially  Is.  xxxiv.  17,  where 
it  is  joined  with  the  domestic  bull,  and 
Job  xxxix.  9-12,  where  the  questions  de- 
rive their  force  from  an  implied  compari- 
son with  that  animal.) 

336  pour  »  Rims  "  only  are  mentioned 
as  slain.  Of  the  other  animal  ten  were 
slain  and  four  taken.  Of  lions  on  the 
same  expedition  Tiglath-Pileser  slew  a 
hundred  and  twrenty. 

337  This  appears  from  the  sculpture 
represented  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  "  Mon- 
uments," 1st  Series,  PI.  12,  where  the  cer- 
emony is  performed  over  a  bull. 

338  See  text,  pp.  86  and  89. 

339  See  text,  pp.  296  and  297. 

340 1^  ear  is  commonly  represented  as 
drooping,  but  some  specimens  indicate 
that  it  could  be  erected  at  pleasure.  (See 
PL  XXXIL,  No.  I.) 

341  Laj^ard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
270,  note. 

3 12  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
representations  no  trace  of  a  wound  is  to 
be  seen. 

343  See  Herod,  vii.  85,  and  the  author's 
note,  ad  loc.  vol.  iv.  p.  75.  Compare  Pau- 
san.  i.  21,  §  8;  Suidas  ad  voc.  (jeipd,  and 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  "  Ancient  Egyptians," 
1st  Series,  vol.  hi.  p.  15. 

344  See  PI.  XXVII. ;  and  compare  Lav- 
ard's "Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  431. 

345  See  Pis.  CXIX.  and  CXXI. 

34  6  Yov  representations  of  the  Siktvov 
see  Dr.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,"  p.  989,  2d  ed. ;  and 
for  descriptions  of  its  use  cf.  Virg.  "^En." 
iv.  121;  Eurip.  "Bacch."  821,  832,  ^Elian. 
"Hist.  An."  xii.  46;  Oppian.  "Cyneget." 
i  v.  120,  etc.  Nets  of  a  similar  construction 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose  bv  the 
Egyptians,  (Wilkinson,  ''Ancient  Egyp- 
tians." 1st  Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4-7.) 

317  On  the  slab  from  which  the  ibexes 
represented  in  the  illustration  are  taken, 
the  king  and  an  attendant  are  seen 
crouching  as  the  herd  approaches,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
intention  was  to  represent  them  as  lying 
in  ambush. 

348  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  pp.  481-483. 

349  Ibid.  p.  482,  note. 

350  «  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  2d  Series, 
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PL  82.    The  slab  itself  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

36i  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  130, 
263,  etc. 

■'■■■■  See  PL  CXX1II. 

363  Botta,  "  Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
ii.  Pis.  108,  110,  and  111;  Layard,  " Monu- 
ments, "  3d  Series,  PL  32.  The  hare  is  al- 
ways carried  by  the  hind  legs,  exactly  as 
we  carry  it.  See  the  representation,  PL 
XXVIII. ,  Figs.  1,8. 

354  Botta,  PL  111.  This  bird  has  been 
already  figured.     (See  PL  XXIX.) 

3&s  The  dish  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  representation  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  'Monuments,"  2d  Series. 
PL  64. 

»5«  See  Pis.  CXIX.,  CXXL,  CXXII. 

3r«7  Botta,  Pis.  108  to  114.  These  sculpt- 
ures were  all  in  one  room,  and  form  a  se- 
ries from  which  two  slabs  only  are  miss- 
ing. 

558  Hares  and  partridges  were  among 
the  delicacies  with  which  Sennacherib's 
servants  were  in  the  habit  of  furnishing 
his  table,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  pro- 
cession of  attendants  represented  at  Ko- 
yunjik  in  the  inclined  passage.  (See  Lay- 
ard, "Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PL  9,  and 
compare  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  338.) 

359  Wilkinson,  "  Ancient  Egyptians,"  1st 
Series,  vol.  hi.  p.  53,  PL  342. 

;!6'»  Ibid.  pp.  52-54. 

3«i  Ibid.  p.  54. 

382  See  text,  p.  64. 

3153  See  the  woodcut  in  Mr.  Layard's 
"  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  831. 

3«4  Wilkinson,  p.  52,  PL  341.  Compare 
his  remarks,  pp.  53  and  54. 

365  The  use  of  nets  for  fishing  seems  to 
have  been  a  veiy  early  invention.  So- 
phocles joins  it  with  ship-building,  plough- 
ing, trap-making,  and  horse-breaking 
("  Antiq."  347).  Solomon  certainly  knew 
of  the  practice  (Eccl.  ix.  12),  as  did  Homer 
i "  Odyss."  xxii.  384  386).  It  was  of  great 
antiquity  in  Egypt. 

3««  Xen.  "Anab.'-i.  5,  §2. 

s"  See  PL  XXIX. 

8«8  The  chase  of  the  ostrich  seems  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur- 
izir-pal.    See  text,  ch.  ix. 

»«  Verses  5,  7,  10,  and  15. 

370  See  especially  Psalm  cl.,  where  the 
trumpet,  psaltery,  harp,  timbrel,  pipe  (?), 
organ  (?),  and  cymbal  are  all  mentioned 
together.  Compare  Ps.  xxxiii.  2;  xcii.  8; 
Xcviii.  5,  (>,  etc. 

371  Wilkinson,  "Ancient Egyptians,"  1st 
Series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  253-327'.  The  instru- 
ments enumerated  are  the  dwabooka 
drum,  cymbals,  cylindrical  maces,  the 
trumpet,  the  long  drum,  the  hai-p,  the 
lyre,  the  guitar,  the  flute,  the  single  and 
double  pipe,  the  tambourine,  and  the  sis- 
fcrum. 

372  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  US.  The  conjecture  is  probable, 
though  no  means  of  suspension  are  seen 
on  the  sculptures. 

:i73  The  Egyptians  had  a  triangular  harp 
(Wilkinson,  p,  880),  which  is  not  unlike  the 


Assyrian.  And  St.  Jerome  says  that  the 
Hebrew  harp  ("nJ3)  resembled  the  Greek 
delta,  which  is  an  argument  that  it  also 
was  of  this  shape. 

374  The  board  is  commonly  pierced  with 
two  or  more  holes,  like  the  sounding' 
board  of  a  guitar. 

375  The  above  representation  is  from  a 
slab  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar- 
haddon.  It  is  the  only  instance  of 
angular  lyre  in  the  sculptures,  unless  the 
lyres  of  the  so-called  Jewish  captives  in 
the  British  Museum  are  intended  to  be 
triangular,  which  is  uncertain.  See  PL 
CXXL 

376  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  291,  Woodcut 
No.  217. 

377  In  some  of  the  classical  lyres  the 
two  arms  were  joined  at  the  base,  and 
there  was  no  tortoise  or  other  sounding- 
board  below  them.  (Bianchini,  "I)e  trib- 
gen.  instrument."  Tab.  iv.) 

378  Such  a  strap  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  Egyptian  representations.  (Wilkin- 
son, p.  302,  Woodcut  No.  223.) 

373  Wilkinson,  pp.  307-312;  and  com- 
pare pp.  232-237. 

380  Athen.  "Deipnosoph."  iv.  25. 

381  Plutarch.  "De  Musica,"  p.  1135,  F. 

382  The  Egyptian  pipes  seem  to  have 
varied  from  seven  to  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches.  (Wilkinson,  p.  308.)  The  classi- 
cal were  probably  even  longer.  In  Phoe- 
nicia a  very  short  pipe  was  used,  which 
was  called gingrus.  (Athen.  "Deipn."  iv. 
p.  174,  F.) 

383  See  Pliny,  "  H.  N."  xvi.  36. 

384  Wilkinson,  pp.  235,  240,  and  3-29. 

385  They  are  probably  identical  with  the 

' 'high-sounding  cymbals- '  ("S^^V  Vtt Dn ) 
of  Scripture.    The  "  loud  cymbals  "  OfDlP 

^ 111  /¥ )  were  merely  castanets. 

386  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
554. 

387  jror  representations  of  these  drums, 
see  PL  CXXX.,  Fig.  2. 

388  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  238, 322-327,  etc. 

389  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon."  p. 
454. 

390  See  "Monuments  of  Nineveh."  2d 
Series,  PL  15.  The  original  slab  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  in  so  bad  a  condi- 
tion that  the  trumpet  is  now  scarcely  vis- 
ible. 

391  The  trumpet  was  employed  by  the 
( :  reeks  and  Romans,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
chiefly  for  signals.  (See  "  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Antiq/1  ad  voc.  TUBA:  and  "  Bibli- 
cal Dictionary,"  ad  voc.  CORNET.) 

392  See  Rollin,  "Ancient  History.'"  vol. 
ii.  p.  254. 

393  See  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  466. 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  scene 
where  the  king  is  represented  as  pouring 
a  libation  over  four  dead  lions  osee  PL 
CXX..  Fig.  4)  furnishes  a  second  instance 
of  the  combination  of  \oeal  with  instru- 
mental music.  Bui  a  comparison  of  that 
scene  with  parallel  representations  on  u 
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■  scale  in  ihf  Nimrud  series  con- 
vinces me  thai  il  is  merely   bya  ueglect 
artist  thai  the  two  musicians  are 
given  tuih  one  harp. 

ward,  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
1st  Series,  PI.  73. 

Hie  authorities  at  our  National  Col- 
lection at  one  time  entitled  the  bas-relief 
wish  captives  plaj  Lng  on 

3!"1  Ps.  ez  i  x\  ii.  l.  2. 

I]  known  that  the  Jews  re- 
gard i  tie  so —  ■ 
mandment    as  foi 
ding  all  artistic  repre- 
ition    of    natural 
cts. 

8  The      authorities 
vary       between        ten 
strings  and   forty-sev- 
en.   (Smith's  "  Biblical 
Dictionary,"  vol.  i.  p.  758.)    Hebrew  coins, 
however,    represent    lyres  with   as  few 
strings  as  thn  e. 
Sl,s  Ps.  cxxxvii,  3,4. 

400 1  am  acquainted  with  this  sculpture 
only  through  one  of  Mr.  Boutcher's  ad- 
mirable  drawings  in  the  British  Museum 
» lollection. 

401  Tins  is  also  the  case  in  a  sculpture 
where  two  musicians  play  tbe  lyre,  and  a 
third  had  probably  the  same  instrument. 

ta,  •"Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
..  PI.  67.) 

402  Both  this  and  the  obelisk  sculpture 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

4U3  See  PI.  CXX1X..  Fig.  1. 

404  This  sculpture  is  also  known  to  us 
only  through  Mr.  Boutcher's  representa- 
tion of  it. 

405  A  portion  of  this  bas-relief,  contain- 
ing two  musicians  only,  is  exhibited  in 
the  Museum,  and  has  been  represented 
on  PI.  CXV.,  Fig.  1.  Mr.  Boutcher's  draw- 
ing, made  on  the  spot,  shows  that  there 

•e  actually  on  the  relief  as  discovered 
;u  Least  live  other  musicians. 

4,";  Ps.  xlvii.  1:  Herod,  ii.  60;  Wilkinson, 
'"Ancient  Egyptians,*'  1st  Series,  vol.  ii. 
p.  336. 

10  •  See  the  representations,  Pis.  CXXVII. 
and  CXXX. 

108  See  ''Monuments  of  Nineveh."  1st 
Series,  Pis.  12  and  17,  and  compare  PI. 
(.XX..  Fig.  4. 

409  The  fragmentary  character  of  the 
sculptures  renders  it  often  doubtful 
whether  the  actual  number  of  the  per- 
formers may  not  have  considerably  ex- 

•  1  the  number  at  present  visible. 

410  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260,  261;  Liv. 
i.  43;  Sueton.  ""Tit.  Jul."  §  32;  Amin. 
Marc.  xxiv.  i;  etc. 

411  Supra.  PL  C  XXVI. 

"'-The  evidence  is  not  merely  nega- 
tive. It  is  positively  >tated  by  Herodotus 
that  in  the  time  of  tne  Assyrian  ascend- 
iiul'v  the  carrying  trade  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean'  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Phoenicians  (Herod,  i.  1);  and  Isaiah  (xliii. 
i !  i  implies  that  the  Chaldaeans  of  his  time 
retained  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf 


«a  Herod,  v.  52;  and  see  text,  pp.  123, 
136. 

414  If  even  the  A  raxes  (Aras)  might  be. 
truly  said  in  Virgil's  lime  to  "abhor  a 
bridge"  ("pontem  indignatus  Arax< 
Yirg.  ".En,"  viii.  728),  much  more  would 
these  two  mightiest  streams  of  Western 
Asia  have  in  the  early  ages  defied  the  art 
oi  bridge-budding. 

415  The  lowest  bridge  over  the  Tigris  is 
of  Diarbekr,  a  stone  structure  of  ten 

arches;  the  lowest  on  the  Euphrates,  is,  I 
|  believe,  that  at  Eijhin.  Mr.  Berrington, 
a  recent  traveller  in  the  East,  informs  me 
that  there  is  a  ruined  bridge,  which  once 
crossed  the  Tigris,  a  little  below  Jezireh. 

418  See  PI.  LXII. 

4,7  Layard, "' Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  96-9S;  ""Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  465;  Loftus,  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana," 
p.  4. 

41h  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I." 
pp.  46,  47.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  translates 
the  passage,  "The  men  of  their  armies, 
who  had  tied  before  the  face  of  the  valiant 
servants  of  my  lord  Asshur,  crossed  over 
the  Euphrates;  in  boats  covered  with  bit- 
umen sk/us  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  after 
them."  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  renders  the  last 
clause,  "  I  crossed  the  river  after  them  in 
my  boats  formed  of  skins." 

«9  Herod,  i.  194. 

420  "'.Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  2d  Series, 
PI.  12. 

421  Herod.  1.  s.  c:  '0  //ev  ecu  ilnei  to 
-'/f/KTpov,  6  6e  £i;G)  djOht. 

422  "  Monuments,"  1st  Series,  Pis.  15 and 
16.    See  also  Pi.  CXXXIIL,  Fig.  1. 

423  Chesney,  "Euphrates  Expedition," 
vol.  ii.  p.  640;  Ker  Porter  "  Travels,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  260;  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains," vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

424  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PL  15.  Only  three  of  the  rowers  are  vis- 
ible ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  certain  that  there 
must  have  been  three  others  correspond- 
ing to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  ves- 
sel. For  a  representation  of  this  kind  of 
boat,  see  PI.  CXXXIIL 

425  Ibid.  PI.  16. 

426  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

427  "  Monuments,"  2d  Series,  Pis.  10,  12, 
and  13. 

428  For  the  transport  of  horses  in  boats, 
see  a  woodcut  in  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  232,  and  compare  supra,  PI. 
XXIX. 

429  "Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PI.  10. 

430  f01.  other  examples  of  the  boats  of 
this  time,  see  Pis.  XXIX  and  XLIX. 

431  See  PI.  LXXIIL  for  a  representation 
of  such  a  bireme. 

432  Masts  and  sails  will  be  found  in 
representations  of  Phoenician  vessels 
(Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series,  PL 
71),  which  belong  to  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib. Masts  without  sails  appear  in 
the  sculptures  of  Sar^on.  i  Botta,  ""  Mon- 
ument," vol.  i.  Pis.  3i  to  85.) 

433  See  the  representation,  PL  LXXITL 
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•i:!l  Supra,  PI.  CXXXIII. 

486  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Pis.  12,  13.  The  entire  bas-relief,  of  which 
Mr.  Layard  has  represented  parts,  may 
be  seen  in  Uie  British  Museum. 

43ft  Nahum  iii.  16. 

437  Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  24:  "  Haran  and  Can- 
neii  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Sheba, 
Asshur,  and  Chilmad,  were  thy  mer- 
chants. These  were  thy  merchants  in  all 
sorts  of  tarings  [or,  excellent  tilings],  in 
blue  clothes  [or,  foldings],  and  broid- 
ered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel, 
bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar, 
among  thy  merchandise."  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
G,  the  Asshurites  (D^BWTD)  are  said  to 
have  made  the  Tynans  "benches  of 
ivory;"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Assyr- 
ians are  intended.    (Compare  Gen. 

438  Herod,  i.  1. 

439  Ibid.  i.  194.    (Compare  185.) 

440  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  11. 

441  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §  4,  and  1,  §  9. 

442  Heeren,  "Asiatic  Nations."  vol.  ii. 
pp.  191-198,  E.  T. ;  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  414;  Vance  Smith, 
"  Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh,"  pp.  62, 
63. 

443  The  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb  to  the  western  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus is  more  than  double  that  from  the 
Ras  Musendom  to  the  same  point.  The 
one  is  800,  the  other  1800  miles. 

444  See  the  "Journal  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Society,"  vol.  x.  p.  21. 

4"5  Ibid.  p.  22. 

44 °  About  b.c.  700.  The  inscriptions  are 
in  the  early  Scythic  Armenian,  and  be- 
long to  a  king  called  Minna,  who  reigned 
at  Van  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  b.c. 

447  This  pass  is  the  lowest  and  easiest  in 
the  whole  chain,  and  would  therefore  al- 
most certainly  have  come  into  use  at  a 
vtiy  early  date. 

44^  This  statement  is  made  on  the  author- 
ity of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson. 

"44w  See  the  article  on  Damascus  in  Dr. 
Smith's  "Bib.  Diet,,"  vol.  i.  p.  388. 

45°  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab./  pp.  280-283. 

401i  Tiphsach  is  formed  from  HD3, 
"•to  pass  over"  (whence  our  word  "  Pas- 
<  hal ' '),  by  the  addition  of  the  prosthetic  n. 

1  -  That  Solomon  built  Tadmor  foi*' com- 
mercial purposes  has  been  generally  seen 
and  allowed,  (cf.  Ewald,  ■> (loschiehted  ; 
V-olkes  Israel,"  vol.  iii.  p.  314,  2d  ed.. 
K  it  to,  '.'.Biblical  Cyclopaedia,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
«i0;  Milman,  "History  of  the  Jews,"  vol. 
i.'p.  266.) 

453  Ezek.  xxvii.  23. 

*}*  See  text,  p.  131. 

455  Layard,  "Nineveli  and  Babylon,"  p. 
49,  and  Map;  Ainsworth's  "Travels  in  the 
Track."  etc..  pp.  141-171.  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
however,  takes  the  Ten  Thousand  along 
the  route  from  Serf  to  Mush,  leaving  the 
Van  Lake  considerably  to  the  east. 

488  Chiefly  by  Mr.  Consul  Taylor,  whose 
discoveries  in  this  region  will  be  again 
uoticed  in  the  Historical  chapter. 


457  There  were  perhaps  two  other 
northern  routes  intermediate  between 
those:  one  leading  up  the  Supnat  or  river 
of  Sophene— the  eastern  branch  of  the. 
true  Tigris,  and  crossing  the  Euphrates 
at  Faloa,  where  there  is  an  inscription  ha 
i he  Scythic  Armenian;  and  the  other. 
described  by  Procopius  ("De  iEdific."  ii. 
4),  which  crossed  the  mountains  between 
Redman  and  Mush. 

1  -  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  9,  and  3,  §  3. 

40u  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains."" 
vol.  i.  pp.  30, 134;  vol.  ii.  pp.  263, 264;  "  Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon,"  p.  652. 

«°  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  27,28;  Athen.  "Deipn." 
xii.  37;  Phoenix  Coloph.  ap.  Athen.  xii. 
40;  Plin.  "H.  N."  xxxiii.  15;  Nahum  ii.  9, 
etc. 

401  The  whole  passage  in  Nahum  runs 
thus:  "Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take 
the  spoil  of  gold:  for  there  is  none  end  of 
the  store,  the  abundance  of  every  precious 
thing." 

462  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, " 
vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

463  1  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  11:  Job  xxii.  24. 
484  Ezek.  xxvii.  22. 

465  xhe  "  merchants  of  Sheba  "  who  "  oc- 
cupied "  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre  with  "chief 
of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones 
and  gold  "  (Ezek.  I.e.),  were  undoubtedly 
Arabians — i.e.,  Sabaeans  of  Yemen.  (Heer- 
en, "Asiatic  Nations,"  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  E. T. ; 
Poole  in  Smith's  "Biblical  Dictionary," 
vol.  i.  p.  94,  ad  voc.  Arabia.) 

46a  Through  the  Carthaginians,  their 
colonists,  who  were  the  actual  traders  in 
this  quarter.    (See  Herod,  iv.  196.) 

467  See  text,  p.  65. 

468  See  the  results  of  Dr.  Percy's  analysis 
of  Assyrian  bronzes  in  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon,"  Appendix,  pp.  670- 
672. 

469  Compare  Herod,  iii.  115;  Posidon. 
Fr.  48;  Polyb.  iii.  57,  §  3;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  22 
and  38;  Strab.  iii.  p.  197;  Plin.  "H.  N."iv. 
22;  Timaeusap.  Plin.  iv.  16;  Pomp.  Mel.  iii. 
6 ;  Solin.  26.  According  to  Diodorus  and 
Strabo,  the  Phoenicians  likewise  obtained 
tin  from  Spain. 

470  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," p. 
191. 

471  See  text,  pp.  225-226.  The  classical 
writers  were  acquainted  with  this  fact. 
Dionysius  Periegetes  says  that  Semiramis 
built  a  temple  to  Belus, 

Xpvacj,  t/S'  kMyavrt,  kuI  apyvpep  clckt]- 
'  oaoa.—(l.  1008.) 

And  Festus  Avieuus  declares  of  the  same 

building, 

"  Domus  Indo  dente  nitescit." — (1.  931.) 

479  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Commen- 
tary on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,'"  p.  48. 

mi  this  subject  see  Mr.  Birch's 
"Memoir"  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  ot'  Literature,"  New  Series, 
vol.  iii.  p.  174. 

•»7'»  See   Heeren,  '•  Asiatic  Nations."  vol 
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ii   p.  245,  E.  T.;  Poole  in  Smith's  "  Biblical 

Dictionary. "  ad  voc.  Dedan. 

n*  Isaiah  \xi.  13.  Oomp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  15. 

17,5  See  tli.'  illustration,  supra,  PL  XXX. 

477  Darius  Codomannus  had  but  fifteen 
elephants  at  Arbela.  (Arrian,  "Exp. 
Alex."  iii.  8.) 

1 1 a  The  besl  mines  are  those  near  Fyza- 
bad,  oast  of  Balkh,  on  the  upper  Jibuti 
River  (Fraser's  "  Khorasan,"r>p.  105,  106}. 
The  other  localities  where  the  stone  is 
found  are  the  region  about  Lake  Baikal, 
and  some  parts  of  Thibet  and  China.  (See 
Encycl.  Britann.  ad  voc.  Mineralogy.) 

»•  l'lin.  "H.  N."  xxxvii.  7. 

480  According  to  Ctesias,  the  onyxes 
used  for  seals  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  were  chiefly  derived  from  In- 
dia. (Ctes.  "Ind."  §  5.)  Dionysius  Perie- 
getes  speaks  of  agates  as  abundant  in  the 
bed  of  the  Choaspes  ("Perieg."  11.  1075- 
1077). 

481  See  Theophrast.  "  De  Lapid."  p.  397; 
Plin.  "H.  N."  xxxvi.  7  and  22.  That  the 
Naxian  stone  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  emery  is  proved  by  Mr.  King  ("An- 
cient Gems,"  p.  473),  who  believes  it  to 
have  been  first  used  by,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  of  "emery,"  from  the  As- 
syrians. The  Semitic  shamir  or  sWmir 
(TD£')  became  the  Greek  ouvptq,  Latin 
stnyris  or  smiris,  Italian smeriglio,  French 
esm&tzl,  or  emeril,  and  our  "emery." 
It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Assyrian 
gems  could  not  have  been  engraved  with- 
out emery. 

482  See  text,  p.  196.  Compare  Layard, 
'•  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  357. 

483  See  text,  p.  276. 

484  Layard,     Nin.  and  Bab.,"  p.  595. 

485  Arrian,  "Indica,"  p.  174. 

486  »  #o  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral 
or  of  pearls:  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is 
above  rubies"  (Job,  xxviii.  18). 

487  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  281, 282. 

488  Ibid.  p.  280. 

489  Herod,  i.  183. 

490  Herod,  iii.  107:  »Ev  de  ravry  [ry 
&.pa(3!?fi  lij3ao)r6g  earn  fiovvri  Xopeuv 
rraereuv  (j>v6]uevog.  Virg.  "Georg."  ii. 
117: 

"  Solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabasis." 

491  Ex.  xxx.  23. 

492  Herod,  iii.  111. 

493  Ibid. 

494  Herodotus  thought  that  cinnamon 
was  a  product  of  Arabia  (iii.  107).  But  in 
this  he  was  probably  mistaken.  (See 
Pliny,  "  H.  N."  xii.  19. )  No  true  cinnamon 
seems  to  grow  nearer  Europe  than  Ceylon 
and  Malabar. 

495  Ezek.  xxvii.  24.  The  conjecture  is 
made  by  Vincent  ("Periplus,"  vol.  i.  p. 
62). 

49B  See  Heeren  ("Asiatic  Nations,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  208,  E.  T.) 

497  Ezekiel  tells  us  that  Armenia  (Togar- 
mah)  traded  with  Phoenicia  in  "horses, 
horsemen,  and  mules" — or,  more  cor- 
rectly, in  "carriage-horses,  riding-hor- 


and  mules"  (Hitzig,  "Comment."  ad 
\"<\i.  In  such  articles  Assyria  would  be 
likely  to  be  al  leasl  as  good  a  customer  as 
Phoenicia. 

498  Tubal  and  Meshech  (the  Tibareni 
and  Moschi)  "traded  the  persons  ol  men  "' 
in  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  13). 
Their  position  in  Assyrian  times  was  be- 
tween Armenia  and  tine  Halys. 

*88  Herod,  i.  1:  <!»«/; -/«,  'Aaovfka, 

soo  Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  24. 

601  See  above,  note437. 

902  Neither  the  "clothes"  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  which  is  the  rendering 
in  the  text,  nor  the  "foldings"  of  the 
margin,  seems  to  give  the  true  meaning 

Gdlom  (DwJ)  is  from  DvJ,  "to  wrap 
together,"  and  means  "that  in  which  a 
man  wraps  himself,"  "a cloak.'*  Buxtorf 
translates  by  "pallium."  ("Lex."  ad 
voc.) 

503  Rikmah  (HOp*))  is  the  word   used, 

from  Dpi,  "  to  embroider." 

504  The  rare  word  D^IS  is  explained 
by  R.  Salomon  as  "a  general  name  for 
beautiful  garments  in  Arabic."  So  Kim- 
chi.    (See  Buxtorf  ad  voc.) 

505  See  text,  pp.  237,  238. 

506  piiny,  "  H.  N."  xi.  22  and  23. 

r,o7  The  silver  bowls  found  in  Cyprus  are 
no  exception,  for  Cyprus  must  be  re- 
garded as  within  the  dominions  of  As- 
syria. (See  note  20fi  of  ch.  vi.) 
'  508  Hor.  "Od."  ii.  11,  16:  "Assyriaque 
nardo." 
509  virg.  "Eel."  iv.  25: 

"  Assyrium  vulgo  nascetur  amomum." 

510Tibull.  "Eleg."i.  3,  7: 

"Non  soror,  Assyrios  cineri  quae  dedat 
odores." 

5"  iEschyl.  "  Agam."  1.  1285: 

Ov  Zvpiov  en.'/ ('On u a  duuaotv  Ti'eyeic;. 
512  Eurip.  "Bacch."  1.  144: 

typing  /\ij3dvov  Kavrvoe;. 
si3  Theocr.  "Idyll."  xv.  114: 

Zvpieo  tie  /ivpu)  xPvG£i>'  aXafiaarpa. 

514  On  the  different  use  of  the  terms 
"  Syrian  "  and  "  Assyrian  "by  the  Greeks, 
see  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  iv.  p. 
51,  2d  edition. 

515  There  are  many  spicy  shrubs  and 
plants  in  Assyria,  such  as  those  noticed 
by  Xenophon  ("Anab."  i.  5,  §  1);  but,  I 
believe,  none  of  the  plants  wnjch  produce 
the  spices  of  commerce.  (See  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  "Researches  in  Assyria,"  etc.,  p. 
34.)  Strabo,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
distinctly  asserts  that  amomum  was  pro- 
duced in  Mesopotamia  Proper  (xvi.  i» 
1000).  * 

B'«  See  text.  pp.  141,  142. 
517  Herodotus    indicates   some   knowl- 
edge of  the  system  when  he  relates  thai 
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Cambyses'  army,  in  its  passage  across  the 
desert  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  in 
part  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
pip<  s  derived  from  a  distant  river  which 
conducted  the  fluid  into  cisterns  (iii.  9). 
Polybius  says  that  the  plan  was  widely 
adopted  by  the  Persians  in  the  time  of 
their  empire  (x.  28,  §  3).  Strabo  says  that 
the  pipes  and   reservoirs  (ffvpiyye^  and 

vdpeia)  of  Western  Asia  were  popularly 

ascribed  to  Seiniramis  (xiv.  1,  $  2). 

r>!  H  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol. i. p. 314;  "Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  241-246. 

818  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  i.  p.  8.  In  his  "  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," Mr.  Layard  throws  some  doubt 
upon  the  real  purpose  of  this  work,  which 
he  inclines  to  regard  as  the  wall  of  a  town, 
rather  than  a  dam  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion (p.  466).  But  Captain  Jones  thinks 
the  work  was  certainly  a  "great  dam  " 
("  Journal  of  the  As.  Soc."  vol.  xv.  p.  343.) 

520  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  9.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  conjecture  of  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  Alexander.  They  found 
(lie  dams  impede  their  own  ships,  and 
could  not  see  that  they  served  any  other 
pm-pose,  since  the  irrigation  system  had 
gone  to  ruin  as  the  Persian  empire  de- 
clined.   (See  Arrian,  "Exp.  Alex."  vii.  7.) 

62i  T'lle  Assyrian  inscription  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  tunnel  at  Negoub,  of 
which  he  copied  a  portion  imperfectly 
before  its  destruction  ("Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  80),  sufficiently  proves 
this. 

522  See  the  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety," vol.  xv.  pp.  310,  311. 

"623  Captain  j  <  >nes  regards  this  as  its  sole 
object  ("Asiatic  Society's  Journal,"  1.  s. 
c):  but  Mr.  Layard  is  probably  right  in 
his  view  that  irrigation  was  at  least  one 
purpose  which  the  canal  was  intended  to 
subserve  ("  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, "vol. 
i.  p.  81).  Several  canals  for  irrigation 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  Sennacherib 
("  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  212). 

521  These  are  "  ingeniously  formed  from 
the  original  rock  left  standing  in  the  cen- 
tre."   (Jones,  ut  supra.) 

828  Irrigation  of  this  simple  kind  is  ap- 
plicable to  parts  of  Eastern  Assyria,  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  mountains.  (See 
Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  224.) 

826  For  the  ancient  practice  see  Polyb. 
1.  s.  c;  for  the  modern  compare  Malcolm, 
"  History  of  Persia,"  vol.  i.  p.  14;  Ches- 
ney,  "Euphrates  Expedition,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
657. 

827  See  the  representation  on  PI. 
LXXXIX. 

•r,,JM  See  Layard's  "Monuments,"  2d  Se- 
ries. PI.  15;  and  compare  text,  p.  142. 

029  An  instance  of  this  mode  of  irriga- 
tion appears  on  a  slab  of  the  Lower  Em- 
Sire.  part  of  which  is  represented  on  PI. 
Ll.\. 
"  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains." 
vol.  i.  pp.  353,  351. 

r>31  Stanley,  "Sinai  and  Palestine,"  p. 
40<i     Abulfcda  says  that  the  Orontesac 


quired  its  name  of  El  Am,   "the  rebel," 

from  its  refusal  to  water  the  lands  unless 
compelled  by  water-wheels  ("  labl.  Syr." 
pp.  I4(t.  150,  i  'i  Kohler).  The  wheels  upon 
the  Rhone  below  Geneva  will  be  familiar 
to  most  readers. 

as2  Herod,  i.  L98. 

530  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  4  !'■',. 

834  Mr.  La3'ard  calls  this  plough  Babv- 
louiau  rather  than  Assyrian  (ib.  p.  422 1. 
But  the  black  stone  on  which  ir  is  engraved 
is  a  monument  of  Esarhaddon. 

535  See  Feliows's  "Asia  Minor,"  p.  71: 
and  compare  his  "Lycia,"'  p.  174.  Sec 
also  C.  Niebuhr's  "Description  de  I'Ara- 
bie,"  opp.  p.  13*3 .  The  chief  point  in  which 
the  Assyrian  plough,  as  above  repre- 
sented, differs  from  the  ordinary  models, 
is  in  the  existence  of  an  apparatus  (a  b\ 
for  drilling  the  seed.  It  is  evident  that 
the  bowl  u  was  filled  with  grain,  which 
ran  down  the  pipe  b.  and  entered  the 
ground  immediately  after  the  plough- 
share, at  the  point  c. 

53<i  See  note52  of  ch.  ii.  To  the  places 
there  mentioned,  I  may  add  the  vicinity 
of  Bavian  on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  notes 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Berrington. 

537  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Pis.  14,  15,  and  17. 

538  See  PI.  LXVIIL,  Fig.  2. 

539  See  the  representation  given  on  PI. 

cxv. 

540  See,  for  instance,  the  fishermen. 
Pis.  CXXV.  and  ( 'XXVI. 

841  Layard,  "Monuments," 2d  Series.  PI. 
17;  "Nineveh  and  Bab3'lon,"  pp.  108  and 
134. 

542  Yor  specimens  of  earrings,  see  PL 
LXXV1. 

513  This  robe  closely  rasembled  the  un- 
der garment  of  the  monarch.  See  text. 
p.  287. 

541  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive,"  vol. 
ii.  Pis.  Ill  to  114;  Layard.  "Monuments." 
2d  Series,  PI.  32. 

&4ii  Botta.  Pis.  12  and  14. 

ft4«  Ibid.  Pis.  60  to  66,  110. 

5l-  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series,  li 
32;  Botta.  Pis.  L08,  109,  and  111. 

848  See  PL  CXXXV.  Two  instances  of 
this  remarkable  cap  occur  in  the  British 
Museum  sculptures.  Both  are  from  Sen- 
nacherib's palace  niik. 

549  See  the  illustration,  PL  CXXYIIT. 

«o  Botta,  vol.  i.  PL  i  'LCXXVIL, 

Fig.  2. 

551  Layard,  2d  Series,  Pis.  24  and  50. 

882  Ibid.  1st  Series,  l  L  3;>. 

553  This  curious  head-dress  occurs  on  a 
slab  from  the  palace  of  Asshur-bani-palal 
Koyunjik,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

554  Mr.  Layard  has  a  representation  ol 
this  ftgure:  "Monuments,    2d  Seri< 

6. 

RM  Layard,  "Monuments.'*  1st  Series. 
PL  65. 

656  See  the  illustration.  PI.  CXIl. 

657  Layard,   "Nineveh   and    Babylon," 

p.  5!  15. 
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See  PL  cxxxvi. 

"»  See  Wilkinson's  ••  Aiici. ml  Egyp- 
tians.' 1st  Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  585,  586;  and 
Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Antiquities,"  ad 
iroc  Speculum,  p.  1053,  2d  eol. 

•' ;o  a  handle  of  a  mirror  found  by  Mr. 
Layard  al  Nimrud  was  Blightly  orna- 
:  >  i «  .  i ;  <  .1  "  Monuments,'1  lsl  Series,  PI.  96, 
fig.  11). 

.  Qkinson,  1st  Series,  vol.  iii.  p,  880. 
See  text .  p.  15. 
e  text  p.  ','34. 
Ls  the  Persians  (Plin.  "H.  N."  xiii. 
I),  the  Egyptians  (Juv.  xv.  50),  the  Par- 
bhians(Plin.  "  11   N."  .-.iii.  2),  the  Syrians 
(Athen.  "Deipn."  xii    35;  Hor.  ii.  7,  1.8), 
and  tli-'  Jews  (Eccl.  ix.  8;  Luke  vii.  46, 
etc.) 

Diod.  Sic.  ii.  23,  §  1.  In  some  of  the 
has  reliefs  both  the  upper  and  the  under 
eyelids  are  painted  black.  See  text,  p. 
222;  and  compare  Layard's  "Monu- 
ments," 1st  Series,  PI.  !>2. 

68-  Isaiah  iii.  18-24.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  words  of  the  original  in 
the  passage  are  throughout  correctly 
translated.  Indeed  the  margin  shows 
how  doubtful  many  of  them  are.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  they 
all  represent  different  articles  of  the  dress 
or  toilet  of  women. 

-  "  See  text.  p.  288. 

M  See  note 33  of  ch.  ii.,  and  text,  p.  327. 
'Niebuhr.  "Voyage  en  Arabic.''  p. 
295;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
\ol.  ii.  p.  423.  For  the  ancient  practice, 
compare  Herod,  i.  193,  and  Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§  14. 

570  "Come  down,  sit  in  the  dust,  O 
virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  sit  on  the 
ground.  .  .  .  Take  the  millstones,  and 
grind  meal."    (Is.  xlvii.  1,  2.) 

571  Layard,  "Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  285- 
287;  Niebuhr,  "Description  de  l'Arabie," 
p.  45.  etc. 

572  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  repre- 
sentation of  bread  in  the  sculptures. 
The  circular  object  on  the  table  in  the 
banquet-scene  (IT.  CXXX  VIII. )  might  rep- 
resent a  loaf,  but  it  is  more  probably  a 
sacred  emblem.  The  Arab  practice, 
which  probably  corresponds  with  the 
most  ancient  mode  of  preparing  bread, 
is  as  given  in  the  text.  See  Layard,  1.  s. 
c,  and  compare  the  article  on  Bread,  in 
L»r.  Smith's  "Biblical  Dictionary." 

573  Layard,  p.  289. 

574  Niebuhr,  "Description,  etc.,"  p.  45; 
Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
i.  p.  360. 

:'"  •"'  See  text,  p.  68. 

57«Plin.  "H.  N."  xiii.  4. 

"7  2  Kings  xviii.  32.  "A  land  of  oil 
olive."  When  Herodotus  denies  the  cul- 
tivation of  t'no  olive  in  liis  day  (i.  193),  as 
also  that  of  the  flg  and  the  grape,  he 
must  refer  to  the  low  alluvial  country, 
whirl:  is  more  properly  Babylonia  than 
Assyria. 

:,7~  2  Kings.  1.  s.  c. 

679  "On  mange  pen  de  viande  dans  les 
pays  chauds,  ou  on  les  croil  malsaines." 
86 


(Niebuhr,  p.  46.)    "The  common  Bedouin 
can   rarely  get  meat."    (Layard,   "Nin. 
and  Hah."  p.  289.) 
680  Layard.  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 

Pis.  75  and  76:  2d  Series,  PI.  36. 
•'-'  [bid.  2d  Series,  Pis.  35  and  36. 
BM  Ibid.  PI.  36. 
ess  See  Pis.  CXXV.  and  CXXVI. 

584  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Pis.  8  and  9;  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  388.  Mr. 
Layard  notes  that  "the  locust  has  ever 
been  an  article  of  food  in  the  East,  and  is 
still  sold  in  the  markets  of  many  towns 
in  Arabia."  He  quotes  Burckhardt 
("Notes  on  the  Bedouins,"  p.  269)  with 
respect  to  the  way  they  are  prepared. 
A  recent  traveller,  who  tasted  them  fried, 
observes  that  they  are  "like  what  one 
would  suppose  fried  shrimps,"  and  "  by 
no  means  bad."  (See  Yule's  "  Mission  to 
the  Court  of  Ava,"  p.  114.) 

585  Plin.  "H.  N."xii.  3. 

586  xhe  representation  is  so  exact  that 
I  can  scarcely  doubt  the  pineapple  being 
intended.  Mr.  Layard  expresses  himself 
on  the  point  with  some  hesitation.  ("  Nin. 
and  Bab."  p.  338.) 

587  See  text,  p.  327. 
688  2  Kings  xviii.  32. 

589  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  20;  Botta,  "Monu- 
ment," Pis.  51  to  67,  and  107  to  114. 

590  Dan.  v.  1;  Esther  i.  3;  Herod,  ix. 
110. 

591  Nahum  i.  10.  "  While  they  are  drunk- 
en as  drunkards,  they  shall  be  devoured, 
as  stubble  fully  dry." 

592  This  vase  is  represented  PI.  LXXXL, 
Fig.  4. 

593  Forty  guests  were  still  to  be  traced 
at  the  time  of  M.  Botta's  discoveries, 
while  many  slabs  were  even  then  so  in- 
jured that  their  subject  could  not  be 
made  out.  Along  the  hue  of  wall  occu- 
pied by  the  banqueting  scene,  there  was 
ample  room  for  twenty  more  guests. 

594  jn  ]\j  Flandin's  drawings  this  does 
not  appear;  but  M.  Botta  is  confident 
that  it  was  so  in  the  sculptures  them- 
selves ("Monument,"  vol.  v.  p.  131). 

595  See  the  representation,  PI.  CXV. 

596  See  text,  p.  289. 

597  M.  Botta  speaks  as  if  the  objects  had 
been  different  on  the  different  tables 
("Monument,"  vol.  v.  p.  131);  but  M. 
Flandin's  drawings  show  scarcely  any 
variety.  The  condition  of  the  slabs  was 
very  bad,  and  the  objects  on  the  tables 
could  scarcely  ever  be  distinctly  made 
out. 

598  See  text,  p.  81,  and  PI.  CXLn.,  Fig.  3. 

599  For  the  Egyptian  practice,  see  Wil- 
kinson's "Ancient  Egyptians,"  1st  Series, 
vol.  h.  p.  222;  for  that  of  the  Greeks, 
compare  Horn.  "Od."  i.  150-155;  Athen. 
"Deipn."  xiv.  6,  etc. 

600  One  of  these  has  been  already  rep- 
resented, see  PI.  CXXVII.  The  figure  of 
the  third  musician  was  so  much  injured 
that  his  instrument  could  not  be  made 
out.  There  was  room  for  two  or  three 
more  performers.    (Botta.  PI.  67. ) 

6(J*  Athen.  "  Deipn."  xv.  10;  Hor.  "  Od." 
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iii.  19,  1.  22,  i.  87,  1.  15,  Ov.  "Fast."  v.  337, 
etc. 

602  See  Pis.  LXXXII.  and  XCV. 

603  See  PI.  LVL,  where  this  village  is 
represented. 

•°«  See  Botta,  "Monument  de  Ninive," 
v.»ls.  i.  and  ii.  passim. 

808  "  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties.'1 ad  voc.  Cardo. 

'••'"'•  Botta,  vol.  v.  p. 

007  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
168. 

,;()M  Botta,  "Monument,"  vol.  ii.  PI.  136; 
and  vol.  v.  p.  48. 

609  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  PL  123. 

60  See  PI.  C1X.  Further  examples  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Layard's  "Monuments," 
1st  Series.  PI.  77;  3d  Series,  Pis.  24,  36,  and 
50;  and  in  M.  Botta's  "Monument,"  PI. 
146. 

611  See  PL  LXXXV. 

8ia  See  the  footstool.  PL  LXXXV. 

613  See  text,  p. 

614  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PL  77;  2d  Series.  Pis.   M  and  36. 

615  Compare  the  Egyptian  boards,  as 
represented  in  the  author's  "Herodotus," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277.  2d  ed. 

««  See  PL  LXXVI. 

617  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp. 
177-180. 

618  Ibid.  p.  181. 

619  Ibid.  p.  177.  Compare  also  pp.  191 
and  671. 

620  see  PL  XCIII. 

821  See  the  representation  of  a  garden, 
PI   XXI X 

822  Compare  PL  LI.,  Fig.  1. 

828  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
pp.  232,  233. 

«24  see  PL  LI.,  Fig.  1. 

686  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
PL  15. 

eas  a  representation  of  a  laborer  thus 
employed,  taken  from  the  slab  in  ques- 
tion, has  been  already  given,  PL  XXV. 

«27  See  PL  LXII. 

,; 2 8  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
PL  12. 

«29  "Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  232. 

«3<>  Ibid.  p.  231. 

88i  "  Monuments,"  2d  Series.  PL  27. 

8*s  Ibid.  Pis.  10  to  17. 

ti33  "  Journal  written  during  an  Excur- 
sion in  Asia  Minor,"  p.  72. 

684  See  Pis.  XXXII.  and  XXXVI. 

686  see  note  l18,  eh.  ii. 

B3fl  See  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  1st  Se- 
ries, PL  63;  2d  Series,  Pis.  24  and  36. 

o:,T  No  currycomb  lias  been  lound:  but 
an  iron  comb",  brought  from  Koyun  jik.  is 
dow  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  PL 
CX  XXVII.) 

68« Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Pis.  7  and  47. 

■'■■■'■'  Ibid.  Pis  19,  24,  29,  etc. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

1  See  eh.  vii.  pp.  70  97. 
-  Though  //  or  Ra  in  Chaldsea,  and  As- 
shur  in   Assyria,  were  respectively  chief 

gods,  tliey  were  in  no    sense   sole    gods. 


Not  only  are  the  other  deities  viewed  a.y 
really  distinct   beings,  but    they  are  in 
many  eases  self-originated,  and   always 
supreme  in  their  several  spheres. 
*  See  text,  p.  72. 

4  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Essay  in  the 
author's  ••Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  482,  2d 
edition. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  491.  493. 

6  The  god,  the  countiy,  the  town  As- 
shur,  and  "  an  Assyrian,"  are  all  represent- 
ed by  the  same  term,  which  is  written 
both  A-shur and  A&shur.  The  "determi- 
native" prefixed  to  the  term  (see  text,  p. 
173)  tells  vis  which  meaning  is  intended. 

7  See  text,  p.  133. 

8  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  author's 
"Herodotus"  (vol.  i.  p.  4^3).  inclines  to 
allow  that  the  great  fane  at  Kileh-Sher- 
ghat  was  a  temple  of  Asshur :  but  the  deity 
whose  name  appears  upon  the  bricks  is 
entitled  Ash  it. 

9  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  1.  s.  c. 
*°  Gen.  x.  22. 

1 1  In  the  worship  of  Egypt  we  may  trace 
such  a  gradual  descent  and  deterioration, 
from  Amun,  the  hidden  god,  to  Phtha. 
the  demiurgus,  thence  to  Ra,  the  Sun- 
God,  from  him  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  deities 
of  the  third  order,  and  finally  to  Apis  and 
Serapis,  mere  daemons. 

12  M.  Lajard  is  of  opinion  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  winged  circle  is  a  bird, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  a  dove,  and 
to  typify  the  Assyrian  Venus.  To  this  he 
supposes  were  afterwards  added  the  cir- 
cle as  an  emblem  of  eternity,  and  the  hu- 
man figure,  which  he  regards  as  an  im- 
age of  Baal  or  Bel. 

is  See  PL  CXLI.  This  emblem  is  taken 
from  a  mutilated  obelisk  found  at  Koyun- 
jik. 

14  See  Layard's  Monuments  of  Nine- 
veh, "■  1st  Series.  Pis.  6,  39,  and  53;  2d  Se- 
ries. Pis.  4  and  69;  and  compare  above, 
PL  LXXXVII. 

1  :>  See  the  cylinder  of  Sennacherib  (su- 
pra, PL  LXXXL);  and  compare  a  cylinder 
engraved  in  M.  Lajard's  "  Culte  de  Mi- 
thra,"  PL  xxxii.  No.  3. 

16  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  p. 
160;  Lajard,  "Culte  de  Mithra,"  Explica- 
tion des  planches,  p.  2. 

17  So  Cudworth  f  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Universe,"  eh.  iv.  §  hi.  et  seq.)  and 
others.  Mosheim.  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  CJudworth's  great  work,  ably  combats 
his  views  on  this  subject. 

18  Layard,  "Monuments,'  Pis.  6,  25,  39, 
etc. 

19  The  occurrence  of  the  emblem  of  As- 
shur without  the  king  in  the  ivory  repre- 
senting women  gathering  grapes  is  re- 
markable. Probably  the  ivory  formed 
pari  <<(  the  ornamentation  of  a  royai 
throne  OT  cabinet.  There  are  cylinders, 
however,  apparently  not  royal,  on  which 
the  emblem  occurs.  (Culhrnore,  Nos.  146, 
154,  i."o.  158.  160,  IBS;  Lajard,  Pis.  xiii.  2: 
wi    '.':  wii.  5,  8,  etc.) 

ayard,    "  Monuments, "  1st  Series, 
PL  8. 
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-''  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," p. 

160:  supra.  PI.  LXXXI..  Pig.  I. 

« As  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  (Laiard, 
"Cultie  de  Mithra,"  PI.  i.  No.  39);  at  Ba- 
vian (Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  211>,  etc. 

Layard,  "Monuments,"    1st    Series, 
Vis.  6,  &,  and  89. 

->  Ibid.  PI.  18. 

-  •  [bid.  PI.  21. 

-"  Ibid.  PL  58.  Compare  the  represen- 
tation (see  PL  CXLL)  which  beads  an- 
other royal  obelisk. 

27  This  resemblance,  winch  31r.  Layard 
notes  (••  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  294)  is  certainh  very  curious:  but  it 
•lot's  not  tell  us  anything  of  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  the  symbol.  The  Greeks 
probably  adopted  the  ornament  as  ele- 
gant, without  caring  to  und<  n  band  it.  1 
suspect  that  the  so-called  "flower"  was 
in  reality  a  representation  of  the  bead  of 
a  palm-tree,  with  the  form  of  which,  as 
portrayed  on  the  earliest  sculptures  (Lay- 
ard. "Monuments,"  PL  53),  it  nearly 
agrees. 

28  Judges  vi.  26.  "Take  the  second 
bullock,  and  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  with 
the  wood  of  the  grove  (Asherah)  which 
thcu  shalt  cut  down." 

M  According  to  the  account  in  the  Sec- 
ond Book  of  Kings,  Josiah  "burnt  the 
grove  at  the  brook  Kidron.  and  stamped 
it  small  to  powder,  and  cast  the  pow- 
der thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  "(xxiii.  6).  Unless  the 
Ashe  rait  had  been  of  metal  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  stamping  it  to  pow- 
der after  burning  it. 

30  2  Kings  xxi.  7. 

31  Ibid,  xxiii.  6. 

32  Ibid,  verse  7. 

33  Judges  vi.  25,  28;  2  Kings  xviii.  4; 
xxiii.  14:  2  Chron.  xiv.  8;  xxxi.  1,  etc. 

34 Asherah  (.mfc'X)  isfroni%fc,  the  true 

root  of  which  is  ^£y%  "to  be  straight"  or 
"upright." 

36 So  Dr.  Gotch  in  Smith's  "Biblical 
Dictionary,"  vol.  i.  p.  1*20. 

36  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

37  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  447.  'The  sacred  tree  is  before  him, 
but  only,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  a  type. 

88  Tt  is  found  With  objects  which  are  all 
certainly  material,  as  on  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Black  Stone,  where  a  real  sacrificial  scene 
appears  to  be  represented. 

39  The  groves  in  Scripture  are  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  su- 
preme God  of  the  Phoenicians.  (See 
Judges  iii.  7;  1  Kings  xviii.  19  ;  2  Kings 
xvii.  16.  etc.) 

40  Layard.  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains, *' 
vol.  ii.  p.  472. 

41  Merodach  and  Nebo  are  not  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  earlier  kings. 
since  they  are  invoke;]  upon  the  Black 
Obelisk  as  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh 
gods.   But  it  is  only  with  VvH  lush  HI 

b.c.  800)  that  they   become   prominent. 
This  king  takes  special  credit  to  himsell 


for  l laving  first  prominently  placed  Mero- 
dach in  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria.    (See Sir 
ii     Rawlinson's    Essay  in    the   author's 
"Herodotus."  vol.  i.  p.  516,  2d  edition.) 
'-  Ch.  vii.  pp.  70-flT. 

43  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.," 
§5,  p.  62. 

44  Ibid.  pp.  (il  66. 

45  Steph.  byz.  ad  VOC  Te?dv?j.  Vide  su- 
pra. First  Monarchy,  ch.  vii.  note  lft. 

40  As  from  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  at 
the  commencement  of  bis  great  Inscrip- 
tion (see  text.  p.  352). 

47  Esarhaddon  omits  him  from  the  list 
of  gods  whose  emblems  he  places  over 
his  image  ("Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  12).  If 
the  horned  cap  is  rightly  ascribed  to  Bel 
(see  text,  p.  348),  there  will  be  no  emblem 
for  Anu,  since  the  others  may  be  as- 
signed with  certainty  to  Asshur,  Sin,  Sha- 
mas,  Vul,  and  Gula. 

48  As  in  the  Black  Obelisk  Inscription, 
where  he  precedes  Bel.  Compare  "In- 
scription of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,"  pp.  40,  68, 
etc. 

49  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Essay  in  the 
author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  487,  2d 
edition. 

50  See  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
for  October,  1853,  p.  420. 

51  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  reads  the  name  of 
one  of  Anu's  sons  as  Sargana.  (See  the 
author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  488.) 

52  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,"  p. 
40. 

53  Herodotus  seems  to  regard  Belus  as 
an  exclusively  Babylonian  god  (i.  181). 
So  Diodorus  (ii.  8),  Berosus  (Frs.  1  and  2), 
Abydenus  (Fi-s.  8  and  9),  Dionysius  Perie- 
getes  (1.  1007),  Claudian  ("De  laude  Stil- 
ich."  i.  62),  and  others.  According  to 
many  he  was  the  founder  and  first  king 
of  Babylon  (Q.  Curt.  v.  1,  §24;  Eustath. 
ad.  Dion.  Per.  1.  s.  c,  etc.),  which  some  re- 
garded as  built  by  his  son  (Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  Boj3vAqv).  Some  considered  that 
the  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  was 
his  tomb  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  1049;  compare 
.FJian.  "Hist.  Var."  xiii.  3).  His  wor- 
ship by  the  Assyrians  is,  however,  admit- 
ted by  Pliny  ("H.  N."  xxxvii.  53  and  58), 
Nonnus  ("  Dionys."  xviii.  14),  and  a  few 
others.  The  ground  of  the  difference 
thus  made  by  the  classical  writers  is  prob- 
ably the  confusion  between  the  first  Bel 
and  the  second  Bel— Bel-Merodach — the 
great  seat  of  whose  worship  was  Baby- 
lon. 

54  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I." 
pp.  20  and  62. 

55  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "  Essay,"  p. 
491 .  "  Sargon  speaks  of  the  350  king's  who 
from  remote  antiquity  ruled  over  Assyria 
and  pursued  after"  {i.e.,  governed)  'rthe 
people  of  Bilu-Nipru  (Bel)." 

5"  Fox  Talbot,  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  6, 
note  5. 

57  See  text.  p.  372. 

58  In  the  list  of  Eponyms  contained  in 
the  famous  Assyrian  Canon  I  find,  during 
250  years,  twenty-six  in  whose  names  Bel 
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is  an  element,  to  thirty-two  who  have 
names  compounded  with  Asshur. 

68  As  in  the  invocation  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  I.  ("Inscription,"  etc.  p.  18). 

80  As  by  Sennacherib  ("Journal  of  Asi- 
atic Society,"  vol.  xix.  p.  168)  and  Esar- 
haddon  ("Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  16). 

'J  See  text,  p.  372. 

'■'•!  "  Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.," 
pp.  56  58. 

»8  see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p. 
492. 

"*  Oppert,  "  Expedition  scientifique  en 
Mesopotamie,"  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

86  sir  H.  Rawlinson,  I.  s.  c. 

68  •' Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  hi. 

67  It  is  possible  that  the  horned  cap 
symbolized  Ami,  Bel,  and  Hoa  equally; 
and  the  three  caps  at  Bavian  (Layard, 
"  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  211)  may  rep- 
resent the  entire  Triad. 

"  Oppert,  "Expedition  scientifique." 
vol.  ii.  pp.  8K,  263,  264,  etc. 

'•'■'  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  "Essay,"  p.  487. 

70  Ibid.  pp.  494,  495.  Compare,  First 
Monarchy,  ch.  vii.  note45. 

71  See  text,  p.  86. 

72  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p. 
496. 

73  Ibid.  p.  497.  A  vast  number  of  in- 
scribed slabs  have  been  brought  from  this 
edifice.  It  was  originally  erected  by  As- 
shur-izir-pal. 

74  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Calah  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  to  Beltis  or  to  Ishtar, 
as  the  epithets  used  would  apply  to  either 
goddess. 

75  Herodotus,  in  two  places  (i.  131  and 
199),  gives  Mylitta  as  the  Assyrian  name 
of  the  goddess,  while  Ilesychius  calls 
Belthes  (B^?l^?/c)  the  Babylonian  Juno 
or  Venus,  and  Abydenus  makes  Nebu- 
chadnezzar speak  of  "Queen  Beltis" 
(?)  Baaifaia  BifAnq,  Fr.  9).  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  however,  gives  Molis  as  the 
Babylonian  term  ("  Fr.  Hist.  Gr."  vol.  hi. 
p.  361,  note  16).  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Mulit a  was  Hamitic-ChaldsRan,  Bilta 
Semitic  Assyrian,  Mulita  was.  however, 
known  to  the  A  ssyrians.  who  derived  their 
religion  from  the  southern  country,  and 
Bilta  was  adopted  by  the  (later)  Baby- 
lonians, who  were  Semiti/.ed  from  As- 
syria. 

76  "Inscription,"  etc.,  p.  18. 

77  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PI.  25. 

78  The  form  is  always  a  crescent,  with 
the  varieties  represented  on  p.  81:  some- 
times, however  the  god  bimself  is  repre- 
sented as  issuing  from  the  crescent. 

79  Oppert,  "Expedition  Scientifique," 
vol.  ii.  ]>.  330. 

>"  [bid.  i».  343. 

61  Sargon  speaks  of  the  Cyprians  as 
"a nation  of  wrbom  from  the  remotest 
times,  from  the  origin  of  the  (<'o<!  Sin,  the 
longs  my  fathers,  \\ln>  ruled  over  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  had  never  heard  men- 
tion." (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson'S  "  Khs.u  ." 
p.  507.) 


83  See  text,  pp.  81,  82. 

88  "As.  Soc.  Journal,"  vol.  xix.  p.  163: 
"  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  16. 

84  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PL  82;  2d  Series,  PI.  4. 

H5  See  PI.  LXXXVIL,  and  compare  Lay- 
ard, "  Monuments,-'  1st  Series,  Pi.  6,  where 
the  representation  is  more  accurately 
given. 

*,;  "  Inscription,"  etc.,  p.  20. 

^7  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "  Essay,"  p. 
501. 

88  Dublin  Univ.,  Mag.  for  Oct.  1853,  p. 
420. 

89  Oppert,  "Expedition,"  etc.,  pp.  330, 
344. 

00  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "  Essay,"  p. 
802. 

91  See  First  Monarchy,  ch.  vii.  note  6. 

92  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.," 
p.  66. 

93  See  text,  p.  346. 

94  See  "Inscription,"  etc..  ]>.  30.  where 
Vul  is  called  "  my  guardian  God."  Ninip, 
however,  occurs  more  frequently  in  that 
character.    (See  text,  p.  354. ) 

95  Dublin  Univ.  Magazine  for  Oct. 
1853,  p.  426.  Vul  is  often  joined  with  As- 
shur  in  invocations,  more  especially  where 
a  curse  is  invoked  on  those  who  injure 
the  royal  inscriptions.  (See  the  "  Tiglath- 
Pileser  Inscription,"  p.  72,  and  compare 
the  still  earlier  inscription  ou  Tiglathi- 
Nin's  signet-seal,  Second  Monarchy,  ch. 
ix.) 

96  Oppert,  "Expedition  Scientifique," 
vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

97  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p.  499. 

98  "Journal  of  As.  Society,"  vol.  xix.  p. 
163. 

99  They  "  rush  on  the  enemy  like  the 
whirlwind  of  Vul,"  or  "sweep  a  country 
as  with  the  whirlwind  of  Vul."  Vul  is 
"  he  who  causes  the  tempest  to  rage  over 
hostile  lands,"  in  the  Tiglath-Pileser  in- 
scription. 

100  As  in  Vul-lush,  Shamas-Vul.  etc. 
In  the  Assyrian  Canon  ten  of  the  Epo- 
nyms  have  names  in  which  Vul  is  an  ele- 
ment. 

101  See  PI.  XIX. 

102  See  PI.  CXIII. 

103  As  at  Bavian  (Layard,  "  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  211). 

104  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  "Essay,"  p.  500. 

105  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
PI.  5. 

10B  Layard,  PI.  xxvii.  No.  5;  Cullimore, 
PI.  21,  No.  107. 

101  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
PL  82:  2d  Series,  PL  4. 

ios  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  p.  420. 

109  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p.  .VI. 
note  ,;. 

110  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

111  Ibid.  p.  194;  and  on  the  presumed 
identification  of  Gula  with  Bitat-Ili  see 
1>1).  503,  504. 

112  The  Ninus  of  the  Greeks  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Nin  or  Ninip  of  the  In- 
scriptions Herodotus  probably  <i.  Ti 
Ctesias  certainly  (Diod.  sic.  ii.  :  21),  de- 
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rived  the  kings  of  the  (Jpper  Dynastj 
from  Ninus. 
i«  Set>  text,  i>.  878. 

1  '  ••  Inscription."  p.  60. 
1 1*  [bid.  pp.  54  56. 
'"•'  [bid.  1.  s.  a 

his  is  tiif  edifloe  described  by  Mr. 
Layard  ("  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  123 
129 an  I  348  ■'-'  ■ 

'"Sir    II.    Rawlinson    in   the  author's 
•■  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  pp.  512,  513,  2d  edi- 
tion. 
u»  Oppert,  "Expedition  Scientifique," 

ii.  p.  "-1 1. 
lao  |,;j  |.  pp<  333,  334. 

"i  SIX. 
e  Pi.  XLIII.  For  representations 
of  I  i  '  m  my  modifications  which  this  ftg- 
iii'  underwent,  see  Mons.  F.  Lajard's 
work,VCulte  de  Mithra,"  Pis.  Ixxiv.  to 
eii.;  and  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
Ass-,  rian  Hercuies,  see  M.  Raoul  Ro- 
chette's  memoir  in  the  "Memoires  de 
I  [nstitut,"  vol.  xvii. 

>a8  Botta,  "Monument,"  Pis.  32  to  34. 
The  emblems  given  are.  1,  the  wiuged 
bull  (PI.  83);  2,  the  winged  bull  with  a 
human  head  (Pi.  32);  and  3,  the  human- 
headed  fish  (Pis.  32  and  31). 

184  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
137. 

126   •Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  18. 

'-''•  Nin-pala-zira  and  the  two  Tiglathi- 
Nins.    (Second  Monarchy,  ch.  ix.) 

'a7  Nin  was  called  Pal-kura"  and 
••  Pal-zira,"  "'the  son  of  Kura,"  and  "the 
son  of  Zira."  The  latter  title  is  that 
w  iiich  the  Jews  have  represented  by  the 
second  element  in  Tiglath-PiZeser. 

128  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's 
"  Herodotus."  vol.  i.  pp.  512,  513,  2d  ed. 

129  Supra,  note  127. 

130  The  Black-Obelisk  king  says  in  one 
place  that  "  the  fear  of  Asshur  and  Mero- 
dach"  fell  upon   his  enemies.      (Dublin 

•   Mag.  for  Oct.  1853,  p.  126.) 

131  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p. 
516,  note  '•. 

132  Oppert,  "Expedition  Scientifique," 
vol.  ii.  p.  887. 

'33  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  13. 
Kil  Merodach,  though  an  element  in  so 
many  names  of  Babylonian  kings,  is  no 
uart  of  the  name  of  any  Assyrain  mon- 
areii.     In  M.  Oppert's  list  of  Eponyms, 
however,  out  of  about  240  names,  twelve 
•mpounded  with  Merodach. 
135  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay"  in 
author's  k'  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  519, 
2d  edition. 

See  text,  pp.  89-90. 

137  The  natural  lion  is  more  extensively 
used  as  an  architectural  form  by  the  As- 
syrians than  the  winged  lion.  It  occurs 
not  only  in  central  Assyria,  as  at  Nimrud 
i  bayard's  "Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  359),  but 
also  in  the  remoter  provinces,  as  at  Arban 
(Layard,  p.  278) and Seruj (Chesney,  "Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  vol.   i.   p.  114;  see 

p.  197). 

138  See  Sir  H.  Rawdinson's  "  Essay,"  r>. 
520. 


1  •'''•'  Ibid.  p.  519,  note'"'.  Is  not  the 
smaller  temple,  with  the  bion  entrance, 
at  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Nim- 
rud mound,  a  temple  of  iN(  rgal,  as  the 
larger  one  is  of  Ninip? 

i4o  Nergal  was  not,  however,  pften 
chosen  to  furnish  an  element  Of  a,  name. 
By  no  Assyrian  sovereign  was  he  thus 
honored.  In  the  case  of  the  Eponyms, 
only  about  one  out  of  thirty  has  a  name 
compounded  with  Nergal. 

111  See  the  Inscription  of  Sennacherib 
in  the  "Asiatic  Society's  Journal,"  vol. 
xix.  ]).  170. 

i*2  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.," 
pp.  40,  41. 

143  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  "Essa/,"  p.  522. 

144  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

115  Sennacherib  speaks  of  Asshur  and 
Ishtar  as  about  to  "call  the  kings  his  sons 
to  their  sovereignty  over  Assyria,"  and 
begs  Asshur  and  Ishtar  to  "hear  their 
prayers."  ("  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society," 
L  s.  c.) 

146  As  in  that  of  Esarhaddon  ( - '  Assyrian 
Texts,"  p.  10)  and  in  that  of  Sennacherib 
("  As.  Soc.  Journal,"  vol.  xix.  p.  163). 
Compare  the  inscription  on  the  slab 
brought  from  the  Negub  tunnel. 

147  As  in  the  names  Astartus,  Abdastar- 
tus,  Delaeastartus,  and  Gerastartus. 
(Menand.  Ephes.  Frs.  1  and  2.)  In  M. 
Oppert's  list  of  Eponyms  only  five  out  of 
more  than  240  have  names  in  which  Ish- 
tar is  an  element. 

14*  See  text,  p.  381. 

149  The  two  are,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
f  ac  similes,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

150  Nebo  was  called  Pal-Bit-Saggil,  as 
Ninip  was  called  Pal  Zira  (see  text,  p.  355 ; 
compare  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  "Essay,"  p. 
524). 

151  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  10. 

152  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  "Essay,"  1.  s.  c. 

153  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay"  in 
the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  484, 
note  2.  While  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel,  and 
Gula,  the  wdfe  of  Shamas,  are  deities  of 
high  rank  and  importance,  Sheruha,  the 
wife  of  Asshur,  and  Anuta,  the  wife  of 
Anu,  occupy  a  very  insignificant  position. 

154  See  text,  pp. '350,  353,  and  356. 

155  Sir  H.  Rawdinson's  "  Essay,"  pp.  506 
and  513. 

156  ggg  text  r>  357 

157  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "  Essay,"  §  9, 
note  6,  p.  514. 

158  It  is  only  in  Babylonia,  and  even 
there  during  but  one  reign  (that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), that  Ishtar  appears  as  the 
wife  of  Nebo.  (See  text,  p.  91.)  Else- 
where she  is  separate  and  independent, 
attached  as  wife  to  no  male  deity,  though 
not  unfrequently  conjoined  with  Asshur. 

159  Telita  is,  apparently,  the  goddess 
mentioned  by  Berosus  as  the  original  of 
the  Greek  Odlaaaa.  (Fr.  1.)  The  in 
scriptions  of  Sargon  mention  a  city 
named  after  her,  which  was  situated  on 
the  lower  Tigris.    This  is  probably  the* 
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Bakdda  of  Ptolemy  ("Geograph."  v.  20), 

which  he  places  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

160  Martu,  however,  has  a  wife,  who  is 
called  "the  lady  of  Tigganna"  (Sir  H. 
Rawlinson's  "  Essay,"  §  8,  ii.,  note  »),  and 
Idak,  the  god  of  the  Tigris,  has  a  wife, 
Belat  Muk  (Ibid.  §  4,  p.  526). 

161  See  text,  p.  74. 

162  See  Sir  11.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p. 

"3  Ibid.  p.  526. 

164  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  repairs  a  temple 
of  II  or  Ra  at  Asshur  about  b.c.  1150. 
("Inscription,"  pp.  56-58.)  Otherwise  we 
scarcely  hear  of  the  worship  of  Ra  out 
of  Babylonia. 

165  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Essay,"  p. 
527. 

186  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
Pis.  6,  25,  36;  Botta,  "Monument,"  Pis.  27 
and  28. 

167  See  text,  p.  345. 

168  Tne  basket  is  often  ornamented 
with  winged  figures  in  adoration  before 
the  sacred  tree,  and  themselves  holding 
baskets.  (See  Layard,  "Monuments," 
First  Series,  Pis.  34  and  36.) 

169  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  459. 

170  M.  Oppert,  it  is  true,  reads  a  certain 
monogram  as  "Nisruk,"  and  recognizes 
in  the  god  whom  it  designates— Hea  or 
Hoa— the  Nisroch  of  Holy  Scripture. 
But  sounder  scholars  regard  his  reading 
as  a  very  wild  and  rash  conjecture. 

171  In  Is.  xxxvii.  38,  the  MSS.  give  either 
"Acap&x  or  Naaap&x.  In  2  Kings  xix. 
37,  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.  have 
Meoop&x. 

172  The  deities  proper  are  not  repre- 
sented as  in  attendance  on  the  monarch. 
This  is  an  office  too  low  for  them.  Occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  case  of  Asshur,  they 
from  heaven  guard  and  assist  the  king. 
But  even  this  is  exceptional.  Ordinarily 
they  stand,  or  sit,  in  solemn  state  to  re- 
ceive offerings  and  worship. 

173  A  representation  on  a  large  scale  is 
given  by  Mr.  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d 
Series,  PI.  5. 

174  See  text,,  p.  352. 

175  See  PI.  LXIV. 

176  See  PI.  CXL1II.  This  scene  was  rep- 
resented in  the  great  palace  of  Asshur- 
bani-pal  at  Koynnjik.  The  scidpture  is 
in  the  British  Museum. 

177  This  tendency  is  well  illustrated  by 
Plato  in  the  first  Book  of  his  Republic, 
§  23. 

178  Layard,  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
Pis.  !•">.  1 :  IS, .!;  49,  4;  compare  above,  PI. 
LXV.,  Fig.  2. 

179  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  10:  "Journal 
of  As.  Society,"  vol.  xix.  p.  168. 

i8o  "Inscription,"  pp.  (><>  and  70. 

,M'  "  [ascription,"  >>p.  28,  30,  40,  50,  etc. 

,h22  Kings  xviii.  HI.  Sennacherib 
means  to  say  "  Where  are  their  gods 
now?  [i.e.,  their  idols.]  Are  they  not 
captive  in  Assvria--"    See  text,  p.  277. 


189  Ibid,  verse  i. 

""  ibid.  ver.  22. 

l8«  See  the  various  representations  <-f 
iii«'   removal    or   gods    in    Mr.   Layard  "s 
works.     ("Monuments,"  1st  Series,  I'! 
65  and  67  A;  2d  Series,  CI.  50;   "Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  opposite  i>.  451.) 

|H(''  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-I'ile*<  r  I., 
pp.  :$  i  and  40. 

187  See  the  representation,  PI.  XXI. 

»88  Sec  Pis.  XXL,  LXJIT.  and  LXTY. 

le'-'  Clay    idols   were   also    deposited    in 
holes  below  the   pavement    or   palace 
which  (it   may  be  supposed  >  were  thus 

g laced  under  their  protection.  (Sec  M. 
otta1s  "Monumentde  Nlnive,"  vol.  v.  p. 
41.) 

180  Nahum  i.  14:  "And  the  Lord  hath 
given  a  commandment  concerning  thee 
(Nineveh),  that  no  more  of  thy  name  be 
sown:  out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will 
I  cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 
image." 

11,1  Dan.  iii.  1;  Herod,  i.  188;  l)iod.  Sic. 
ii.  9,  etc.  Compare  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
"Essay"  in  the  author's  "Herodotus," 
vol.  i.  p.  51?',  note  8. 

192  "Inscription."   pn.  68-70. 

193  "Assyrian  Te.vts',':  p.  28. 

194  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "  Essay,"  p.  516. 

195  Ibid.  p.  495. 

19«  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  18. 

197  That  sheep  and  goats  were  also  used 
for  sacrifice  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tions. ("Assyrian  Text:^."  pp.  3,  I.) 
There  is  one  representation  of  a  ram.  or 
wild-goat,  being  led  to  the  altar  (Layard. 
"Nineveh  and  its  Remains."  vol.  ii.  p. 
469). 

198  "pijjs  is  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black- 
Stone,  a  monument  of  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon.  A  representation  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  "Palaces  of 
Nineveh  Restored,"  p.  298. 

199  This  scene  is  represented  on  a  mini 
lated  obelisk  belonging  to  the  time  of  As- 
Shur-izir-pal,  which  is  now  in  the  Brit:-!! 
Museum.  The  sculptures  on  this  curious 
monument  are  still  unpublished. 

200  Altars  of  the  shape  here  represented 
are  always  crowned  with  flames,  which 
generally  take  a  conic;.!  shape,  but  an 
here  made  to  spread  into  a  number  ol 
tongues.  At  Khorsabad  the  flames  on 
such  altars  were  painte  1  red.  (Botta. 
"Monument  de  Ninive."  PI.  148.) 

201  See  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Creek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  "  sub.  voc.  sacri- 
fioium. 

'-'»-  See  Pis.  XLYILand  XI.IX. 

203  An  altar  of  this  shape  was  found  by 
M.  Botta  at  Khorsabad.  ("Monument, 
PI.  157.)  Another  nearly  similar  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard  at  Ninirud  ("Mon 
unients."  2d  Series.  I'l.  i),  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

-ol  Botta,  PI.  146;  Layard,  3d  Series.  PL 
24. 

*••  "Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  L." 
pp.  80,  88,  66,  etc. 

306  •■  Assyrian  Texts."  p.  16. 

-"'  The  kings  often  say  that  the-,  sacri 
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tired.  ("  Tiglath-Pileser  Inscription,"  pp. 
60 and 68;  "Assyrian  Texts,'1  p.  18,  etc.) 
Bui  we  cannol  conclude  from  (liis  with 
any  certainty  thai  it  was  with  their  own 
hand  they  slew  the  victims.  (Compare  1 
K.    viii.   68.)    Still   they   may   have  done 

so. 

»o8Lajard,  "Culte  de  Mithra,"  Pis. 
wwii.  No.  7;  xxxviii.  Nos.  2, 3,  6;  xxxix. 
No.  ;.  etc. 

-"'•'  See  Layard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Se- 

ries.  Pis.  24  and  .">0;  Botta.  '  Monument," 
PI.  146.  If  the  figure  carrying  an  ante- 
lope, and  having  on  the  head  a  highly  or- 
namented tiilet  (Botta,  PI.  43.)  is  a  priest, 
and  if  that  character  belongs  to  the  at- 
tendants in  the  sacrificial  scene  repre- 
sented on  PI.  CXLIV.,  we  must  consider 
that  the  beard  was  worn  at  least  by  some 
grades  of  the  priesthood. 

210  Herod,  hi.  37. 

211  Observe  that  in  the  sacrificial  scene 
(PL  CXLIV.)  the  priest  who  approaches 
dose  to  the  god  is  beardless:  and  that  in 
the  camp  scene  (Layard,  "Monuments," 
'.';  I  Series,  PI.  50)  the  priest  in  a  tall  cap  is 
shaven,  while  the  other,  who  has  no  such 
dignified  head-dross,  wears  a  beard. 

212  •'Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  11  and  18. 
Compare  the  Black-Obelisk  Inscription, 
p.  426. 

213  See  the  account  given  by  Esarhad- 
don  of  his  great  festival  ("Assyrian 
Texts,"  p.  18). 

214  Jonah  iii.  5-9. 

215  There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  to 
this  in  a  Persian  practice  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ix.  24).  In  the  mourning  for 
Masistius,  a  little  before  the  battle  of 
Platasa,  the  Persian  troops  not  only 
shaved  off  their  own  hair,  but  similarly 
disfigured  their  horses  and  their  beasts  of 
burden. 

216  Jonah  hi.  10. 

217  See  PI.  XLI. 

•218  The  -winged  bulls  and  lions,  which 
respectively  symbolize  Nin  and  Nergal. 

219  See  text,' p.  238. 

220  See  Mr.  Layard 's  "Monuments,"  1st 
Series,  Pis.  5,  6,  8,  9,  etc. 

221  Botta,  "Monument,"  PI.  43. 

222  See  PL  CXXXV. 

223  Herod,  i.  199.    Alaxtoroq  tqv  vdpuv. 

224  Baruch  vi.  43.  "  The  women  also 
with  cords  about  them,  sitting  in  the 
ways,  burn  bran  for  perfume;  but  if  any 
of  them,  drawn  by  some  that  passeth  by, 
lie  with  him,  she  reproaches  her  fellow, 
that  she  was  not  thought  as  worthy  as 
herself,  nor  her  cord  broken.11 

•'-■"'  Nahum  iii.  4.  It  is,  however,  more 
likely  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  Ninevites.  (See  Second 
Monarchy,  ch.  iii.  note  37.) 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1  See  particularlv  the  long  Essays  of 
the  Abbe  Sevin  and  of  Freret  in  the  "  Me- 
nioires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions," 
vols.  iv.  and  vii.  (12th  edition).  Com- 
pare Volney,   "  Recherches  sur  l'Histoire 


ancienne,"  vol.  i.  pp.  881  r>i  I.  and  Clinton, 
••  Past!  Hellenici,    vol.  i.  Ap.  ch.  iv. 

2  The  latter  is  the  number  in  the  pres- 
ent  texi  of  Diodorus  (ii.  21).     Bu1   Aga- 

thias  and  Syncellus  seem  to  have  had  1306 
in  their  copies.  (See  Agath.  ii.  25,  p.  120: 
Syncell.  p.  359,  C.  Compare  August  in. 
"Civ.  D."  xviii.  21.) 

3  See  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  ch. 
xxv.  (vol.  iv.  pp.  251,  252,  Smith's  edition.) 

4  See  text,  p.  113. 

6  From  b.c.  250  to  a.d.  226.  (See  Heeren's 
"Manual  of  Ancient  History,"  pp.  299-304, 
E.  T.) 

8  From  b.c.  559  to  b.c.  331,  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Arbela. 

7  Herod,  i.  130. 

8  From  b.c.  625  to  B.C.  538.  (See  the 
Historical  Chapter  of  the  "  Fourth  Mon- 
archy.") 

9  Moderate  Egyptologers  refer  the  com- 
mencement of  a  settled  monarchy  in 
Egypt  to  about  b.c.  2600  or  2500  (Wilkin- 
son in  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  ii. 
pp.  288-290;  Stuart  Poole  in  Smith's  "Bib- 
lical Dictionary"  ad  voc.  chronology). 
Mr.  Palmer  ("  Egyptian  Chronicles,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  896)  brings  the  date  down  to  b.c.  2224, 
and  Mr.  Nash  ("  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus," 
p.  305)  to  b.c  1785.  The  lowest  of  these 
dates  would  make  the  whole  duration, 
from  Menes  to  Nectanebus,  f ourteen  and 
a  half  centuries. 

10  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21,  §  8. 

11  The  Assyrian  rule  terminated  b.c.  625 
(or,  according  to  some,  b.c  606).  Herod- 
otus seems  to  have  died  about  b.c.  425. 
(See  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  Introduc- 
tion, ch.  i.  p.  27,  2d  edition.) 

12  Ctesias  returned  from  Persia  to 
Greece  in  the  year  b.c.  398.  (See  Mure's 
' '  Literature  of  Greece, "  vol.  v.  p.  483. )  He 
may  have  published  his  "  Persica  "  about 
b.c  395.  Xenophon  quotes  it  about  b.c. 
380. 

13  See  the  author's  "  Herodotus,"  Intro- 
duction, ch.  iii.  (vol.  pp.  61-64,  2d  ed.) 
Compare  Mure's  "  Literature  of  Greece," 
vol.  iv.  p.  351. 

14  Herod,  i.  183. 

18  Ibid.  i.  106  and  184.  Whether  tins  in- 
tention was  ever  executed  or  no,  is  still  a 
moot  point  among  scholars.  (See  the  au- 
thor's "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199, 
note7,  2d  edit.) 

18  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32,  §  4. 

17Xen.  "Anab."i.  8.  §26. 

18  Ctesias  appears  to  have  stated  that 
he  drew  his  history  from  documents  writ- 
ten upon  parchment  belonging  to  the  Per- 
sian kings  (£k  ruv  fiamXtKuv  dityOepibv, 
Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c). 

19  Phot.  "Bibliothee."  Cod.  LXXH., 
p.  107. 

20  Compare  Ctes.  "Pers.  Exec."  §  32  et 
seq.  with  Thucyd  i.  104,  109,  and  110. 

21  For  proofs  see  the  author's  "  Herodo- 
tus," Introduction,  ch.  iii.  (vol.  i.  p.  63, 
note  8). 

22  In  the  number  of  years  which  he  as- 
signs to  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Da- 
rius Hystaspis. 
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23  E.  g.,  he  places  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  about  b.o.  875,  long  before  the 
time  of  Jonah ! 

24  See  Arist,  "Hist.  An."  ii.  3,  §  10;  iii. 
sub.  fin.;  viii.  26,  §  3;  "Gen.  An.11  ii.  2; 
"Pol."  v.  8;  Plut.  "Vit.  Artaxerx."  13; 
Arrian,  "Exp.  Aiex."  v.  4;  Scaliger,  "  De 
emend,  temp."  Noc.  ad  Fragm.  subj.  pp. 
39-43. 

25  As  Niebuhr  ("  Lectures  on  Ancient 
Historv,"  vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22,  28,  30);  Bunsen 
("Egypt's  Place,  in  Universal  History," 
vol.  iii.  p.  432)  ;  Mure  ("  History  of  Greek 
Literature,"  vol.  v.  pp.  487-497),  etc. 

20 The  Assyrian  "Empire,"  according 
to  Herodotus  (i.  95),  lasted  520  years.  The 
Medes  then  revolted,  and  remained  for 
some  time  without  a  king.  After  awhile 
the  regal  power  was  conferred  on  Defa- 
ces, who  reigned  53  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes,  who  reigned 
22  years.  Cyaxares  then  ascended  the 
Median  throne,  and  after  reigning  at  least 
30  years,  took  Nineveh  and  and  destroyed 
the  Assyrian  kingdom.  This  was  (ac- 
cording to  Herodotus)  about  b.c.  003. 
The  commencement  of  the  empire  was 
(520  +  #  +  53  +  22  +  30=)  G25  +  x  years 
earlier,  or  B.C.  1128  +  x. 

27  See  "Athenaeum,"  No.  1812.  M.  Op- 
pert's  claim  to  the  first  publication  of  this 
document  ("  Inscriptions  des  Sargou  ides," 
p.  15)  is  simply  (and  literally)  preposter- 
ous. 

28  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to 
reconcile  Ctesias  with  Herodotus  by  sup- 
posing the  former  to  speak  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  kingdom  ol  Assyria,  the  latter 
of  the  commencement  of  the  empire. 
(See  Clinton,  "Fasti  Helienici,"  vol.  i. 
Appendix,  ch.  iv.)  But  this  is  a  mere 
forced  and  artificial  mode  of  producing 
an  apparent  reconciliation,  since  it  was 
really  the  Empire  which  Ctesias  made  to 
begin  with  Ninus  and  Semiramis  (Diod 
Sic.  ii.  1-19). 

2'  See  text,  pp.  370.  377. 

30  This  important  statement  is  con- 
tained in  a  rock-inscription  at  Parian. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  employment  of  an 
exact  number  (418),  that  Sennacherib  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  per- 
fectly accurate  chronology  for  a  period 
exceeding  four  centuries  from  his  own 
time.  The  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Ca- 
non shows  us  the  mode  in  which  such  an 
exact  chronology  would  have  been  kept. 

81  See  text,  pp.  383-386,  and  p.  392. 

3:*  Two  such  lint-s  only  are  obtainable 
from  the  Assyrian  lists  The  first  extends 
from  "vul-lush  II.  to  Vul-lush  III.  inclu- 
sive; this  contains  six  kings,  whose  united 
reigns  amount  to  130  years,  furnishing 
thus  an  average  of  21|  years.  The  other 
begins  vrithSargon  and  terminates  with 
Saul-mugina  (Saosduchinus).  his  great- 
grandson,  containing  four  reigns,  which 
cover  a  space  of  74  years.  The  average 
length  of  a  reign  is  here  IS',  years.  The 
mean  average  is  therefore,  as  nearly  as 
possible.  20  years. 

M  See  text,  pp.  878,  379. 


34  The  Assyrian  Canon  assigns  17 

to  Sargou  and  21  to  Sennacherib,  or  41  to 
the  two  together.  Sargons  first  year,  ac- 
cording to  an  Inscription  of  his  own.  syn- 
chronized with  the  i;  rodach-Ba- 
ladan,  in  Babylon.  Now  from  this  to  the 
first  of  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib's  son 
and  successor,  is  exactly  il  years  in  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Again,  Sargou  as 
cribes  to  Merodach-Baladan,  just  as  Ptol- 
emy does,  a  reign  of  12  years.  Sennach- 
erib assigns  3  years  to  Beiib  or  Belipni, 
as  Ptolemy  does  to  Belibus,  and  men- 
tions that  lie  was  superseded  in  his  office 
by  Asshur-inadi-su— Ptok  niy's  Aparana- 
dius  or  Assaranad ins.  Add  to  this  that  in 
no  case  has  the  date  of  a  king's  reign 
on  any  tablet  been  found  to  exceed  the 
number  of  years  which  Ptolemy  allows 
him. 

35  See  Appendix  A.  "  On  the  record  of 
an  eclipse  in  the  Assyrian  Canon." 

36  Polyhistor  gave  the  succession  of  the 
latter  Babylon  ion  kings  as  follows:  Sen- 
nacherib, his  son,  (i.e.,  Esarhaddon),  Saiu- 
mughes,  (Saul-mugina),  Sardanapalus,  his 
brother  (Asshur-bani-pal),  Nabopolassat . 
Nebuchadnezzar,  etc,  *  The  reign  of  Sar- 
danapalus lasted  (he  said)  21  years.  (Ap. 
Euseb.  "Chr.  Can."  Pars   luia.  v.  §§  2,  3.  i 

37  Gen.  x.  10  and  11.  The  true  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  has  been  doubted,  and  our 
translators  have  placed  in  the  margin  ss 
an  alternative  version,  "  He  (i.e.,  Nimrod  i 
went  out  into  Assyria,  and  buikled  Nine- 
veh," etc.  But  the  real  meaning  of  "Vu^N 
&BT  Wnn  pxn  0  woe'::  seem  to  be 
almost  certainly  that  given  in  the  text 
So  the  Septuagint  renders  '  E/c  t/, 
eke'lvw  effitiev  Aacobp,  and  theSyriac 
and  Vulgate  versions  agree.  (Compare 
B-osenmuller,  "Sehol.  in  Genes."  p.  215.  i 

38  See  text,  p,  210. 
a' Ibid.  p.  171. 

40  Ibid.  p.  341. 

41  Tiglath-Pileser  calls  Shamas-Vul  and 
his  father  "high-priests  i  ijod  As 
shur"  ("Inscription,"  p.  62),  but  says 
nothing  of  thename<  tetime 
when  the  temple  was  ere< 

42  See  text,  p. 

43  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  thai 
on  the  mutilated  S.i  ncl  ronistic  tablel  the 
names,  of  Asshur-ee'-id- i-su.  etc..  occur 
half-way  doum  the  fii   I   column;  which 

,  it  probable  that   ten  or  a  < 
names  of  Assyrian  kings  preceded  them. 

□  the  prevalence  of  this  sy* 
the  East,  see  fch  's  "  Herodotus," 

vol.  i.  ]).    ;i>5:  vol.  ii.  p.  161  :  and  vol.  iii.  p. 
149;  3d  edition. 

45  See  the  account  of  this  emigration  in 
in  M.  Hommairede  Hell's  "  Trav<  Is  in  the 
Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,"pp.  227-235. 
u.  \i.  31. 
47  On    the    Phceni 
Kendrick's  ^   and 

compare  the  author.-.  "  Herodotus,'    vol 

iv.  op.  10(5  202.  2d  edition. 

^  See  the  T.    <;>  of  Sir  H    !.'••  ■ 
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flic  author's    "Herodotus,'*    vol.  i.    p.  886, 

note  l. 

w  lug  the  tal  lei  is  mutilated  al  both  ex- 
tremities, Its  date  is  uncertain;  but  it  can- 
no!  anyhow  be  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Shalmaneser  II..  to  whose  wars  it  alludes. 
Most  probablyil  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Esarhaddon  or  Asshur-bani-pal. 

■  !Lsshur-bel-nisi-suissaidto  have  made 
a  treaty  with  a  Babylonian  king  other- 
wise unknown,  whose  name  is  read  doubt- 
fully as  Kararin-das.  Buzur-Asshur,  his 
successor,  made  a  treaty  with  Purna- 
puriyas. 

5i  See  text,  p.  111. 

•'-  Ibid. 

03  Asshur-upallit  is  also  mentioned  on  a 
tablet  of  Tiglath-Pileser  1.  as  having  re- 
paired a  temple  built  by  Shamas-Vul, 
which  was  again  repaired  at  a  later  date 
by  Shalmaneser  I. 
v54  xhe  regular  succession  of  these  early 
Assyrian  monarchs  has  been  discovered 
since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 

Euhlished.  A  brick  of  Pudil's,  on  which 
e  speaks  of  his  father,  Bel-lush,  and  his 
grandfather,  Asshur-upallit,  has  enabled 
us  definitely  to  connect  the  first  group  of 
three  Assyrian  monarchs  with  the  second 
group  of  five. 

55  It  may  be  objected  that  these  cities 
are  mentioned  as  already  built  in  the  time 
of  Moses  (Gen.  x.  11),  who  probably  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
date  of  Moses  is  very  uncertain,  and.  sec- 
ondly, that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
verses  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  are 
very  possibly  an  addition  made  by  Ezra 
on  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 

56  See  Gen.  ii.  14.  and  compare  text,  p.  5. 

57  Numbers  xxiv.  22. 

5H  Shalmaneser  is  also  called  the  founder 
(or  enlarger)  of  the  Temple  of  Kharris- 
matira,  which  was  probably  at  Calah. 

59  See  the  Chart  supra,  PI.  CXXXIV. 

60  Strabo  xvi.  1,  §  1;  Arrian,  "Exp. 
Alex.*"  iii.  7. 

61  See  text,  p.  373. 

02  The  full  inscription  was  as  follows, 
according  to  Sennacherib: — 

"  Tiglathi-Nin,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Shalmaneser.  king  of  Assyria,  and  con- 
queror of  Kar-Dunyas  (or  Babylonia). 
Whoever  injures  my  device  (?)  or  name, 
may  Asshur  and  Yul  destroy  his  name 
and  country." 

63  Hence,  on  the  genealogical  tablet  he 
is  called  "  king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  "  (i.e., 
of  Babylonia),  a  title  not  given  to  any  of 
the  other  kings. 

'  >  .See  text.  pp.  381,  392,  393,  etc. 

68  The  chief  of  these  are,  1,  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Assyrian  synchronistic  tablet, 
which  gives  the  names  of  Bel-kudur- 
uzur  and  Nin-pala-zira,  and  again  those  of 
Asshm*-ris-ilim,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  As- 
shur-bil-kala,  in  apparent  succession ;  and. 
2,  an  inscription  on  a  mutilated  statue 
of  the  goddess  Ishtar,  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  which  contains  these  last 
three  royal   names,   and,    determinately 


proves  the  direct  genealogical  succession 

Of  tin-  three  monarchs. 

""Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I." p. 
83. 

67 Ibid.  1.  C  We  may  gather,  however, 
indirectly  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  Inscrip- 
tion that  at  least  one  considerable  calam- 
ity took  place  in  his  reign.  The  Muskai 
(Moschi)  are  said  to  have  occupied  the 
countries  of  Alzi  and  Purukhuz,  and 
stopped  their  payment  of  tribute  to  As- 
syria fifty  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  Tiglath-Pileser's  reign  (ibid, 
p.  22),  This  event  must  certainly  have  fal- 
len into  the  time  either  of  Asshur-dayan  or 
of  his  son,  Mutaggil-Nebo.  Most  probably 
it  belonged  to  the  reign  of  the  former. 

68  "  Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser,11  p.  62. 

6a  Ibid.  p.  00. 

70  Ibid. 

71  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  in  the  "  Athenae- 
um "  for  Aug.  22,  1863  (No.  1809,  p.  241, 
note 7 ). 

72  Judges  iv.  4. 

73  This  document  exists  on  two  dupli- 
cate cylinders  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  are  both  nearly  complete.  The 
Museum  also  contains  fragments  of  sev- 
eral other  cylinders  which  bore  the  same 
inscription. 

The  translation  from  which  the  follow- 
ing quotations  are  made  was  executed  in 
the  year  1857,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Four  gentlemen,  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son, Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  Dr. 
Oppert  were  furnished  simultaneously 
with  a  lithographed  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  then  Tmpublishecl ;  and 
these  gentlemen,  working  independently, 
produced  translations,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  the  document.  The  translations 
were  published  in  parallel  columns  by  Mr. 
Parker,  of  the  Strand,  under  the  title  of 
"Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  King  of 
Assyria,  b.c.  1150.  London,  J.  W.  Parker, 
1857." 

A  perusal  of  this  work  would  probably 
remove  any  incredulity  which  may  still 
exist  in  any  quarter  on  the  subject  of  As- 
syrian decipherment. 

74  The  British  Museum  contains  another 
inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  but  it  is 
in  an  exceeding-ly  bad  condition,  and  has 
not  been  published.  It  is  written  on  three 
sides  of  the  broken  top  of  an  obelisk,  and 
seems  to  have  contained  an  account  of 
the  monarch's  buildings,  his  hunting  ex- 
ploits, and  some  of  his  campaigns,  month 
by  month.  He  mentions  as  monarchs 
who  have  preceded  him.  and  whose  build- 
ings he  repairs,  Irba-Vul,  Asshur-iddin- 
akhi,  Vul-lush,  Tiglathi-Nin,  Asshur- 
dayan,  and  Asshur-ris-ilim. 

75  The  date  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  Do- 
rian invasion  of  the  Peloponnese  was  B.C. 
1104.  Thucydides,  apparently,  would 
have  placed  it  seventy  or  eighty  years  ear- 
lier.   (Thuc.  v.  112.) 

76  "  Inscription,'"  etc.,  pp.  18-20. 

77  Ibid.  pp.  20-21. 

78  Ps.  cxx.  5;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  26: 
xxxviii,  g;  xxxix,  1.  etc.    They  are  con 
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sfantly  coupled  in  the  Inscriptions  with  the 
Tuplai,  just  as  Meshech  is  coupled  with 
Tubal  iu  Scripture,  and  the  Moschi  with 
the  Tibareni  in  Herodotus  (iii.  94;  vii. 
78). 

79  From  the  Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  we  can  only  say  that  these  regions 
formed  a  portion  of  the  mountain  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Tigris. 
In  later  times  the  main  seat  of  the  Mos- 
chian  power  was  the  Taurus  range  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
Here  was  their  great  city,  Mazaca  (Jo- 
seph., "Ant.  Jud."  i.  6;  Mos.  Chor.  "His. 
Araien."  i.  13),  the  Caesaraea  Mazaca  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Hence  they  seem  to 
have  been  driven  northwards  by  the  Cap- 
padocians,  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
they  occupy  a  small  tract  upon  the  Eux- 
ine.  (See  the  author's  "Herodotus,*'  vol. 
iv.  pp.  179-181.) 

80  See  Second  Monarchy,  ch.  ix.  note  °7. 

81  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  geographic 
names  in  the  early  Assyrian  records  which 
seems  to  have  a  classical  equivalent.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
locality  of  the  tribe  was  the  same  in  Tig- 
lath-Pileser's  time  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo 
and  Pliny.  Tiglath-Pileser's  Qummukh 
or  Commukha  appear  to  occupy  the 
mountain  region  extending  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Sumeisat  to  beyond  the  Tigris 
at  Diarbekr. 

H'2  "Inscription,"  etc.,  pp.  22-30. 

83  Ibid.  p.  24. 

84  Ibid.  pp.  30-32. 

85  Ibid.  pp.  32-34. 
8«  Ibid.  pp.  31  36. 

87  These  Urumians  (Harumaya)  were 
perhaps  of  the  same  race  with  a  tribe  of 
the  same  name  who  dwelt  near  and  prob- 
ably gave  name  to  Lake  Urumiyeh.  The 
name  of  the  Kaskians  recalls  that  of  a 
primitive  Italic  people,  the  Casci.  (See 
Niebuhr,  "Roman  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  "\ 
E.  T.) 

88  The  chariots  of  the  Hittites  are  more 
than  once  mentioned  in  Scripture.  (See 
1  K.  x.  29  and  2  K.  vii.  6.) 

8(>  Inscription,"  p.  38. 

°o  The  fact  that  the  country  occupied 
by  the  Na'iri  is,  in  part,  that  which  the 
Jews  knew  as  Ax&xn-Naharaim,  would 
seem  to  be  a  mere  accidental  coincidence. 
Ndiri  is  a  purely  ethnic  title;  Naharaim 
is  from  "VU,  "a  river,"  and  Aram-Na- 
haraim  is  "  Syria  of  the  two  rivers,"  i.e., 
Mesopotamia.  (See  text,  p.  2.)  The  No* 
harayn  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  may, 
however,  be  the  Na'iri  country." 

91  This  is  the  district  which  afterwards 
became  Commagene.  It  is  a  labyrinth  of 
mountains,  twisted  spurs  from  Amanus. 

98  "Inscription,"  p.  42. 

M  Ibid.  p.  44. 

04  This  identification  is  made  partly  on 
etymological  and  partly  on  geographical 
grounds.  (See  the  author's  article  on 
siniiiTE  in  Dr.  Smith's  "  Biblical  Diction- 
ary." vol.  iii.  p.  1298. 

u6  Circesium  is  identified  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  with  the   Assyrian  Sirki,    which' 


was  apparently  in  this  position.    ("  Assyr- 
ian Texts."  p.  81.) 

ee  ""Biblical  Dictionary,"  vol.  i.  p. 
378.  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  old 
Testament,  Carchemish  is  translated,  or 
rather  replaced,  i;.\  Mabog. 

u7  "Inscription,"  p.  46. 

'•"  So  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  ("Inscription." 
p.  48). 

99  •'Inscription,    etc.,  pp.  48-52. 

100  See  Second  Monarchy,  ch.  vii.  note 

335,  '7' 

101  "Inscription."  pp.  52-54. 

102  Ibid.  pp.  4-56. 

103  Ibid.  pp.  5(3-60. 

104  The  most  imporiant  points  of  the 
statement  have  been  quoted  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  chapter,  but  as  the  reader 
may  wish  to  see  the  entire  passage  as  it 
stands  it:  the  original  document,  it  is  here 
appended: — 

"  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  illustrious  prince. 
whom  Asshur  and  Nin  have  exalted  to 
the  utmost  wishes  of  his  heart;  who  has 
pursued  after  the  enemies  of  Asshur,  and 
has  subjugated  all  the  earth — 

"  The  son  of  Asshur-ris-ilim,  the  power- 
ful king,  the  subduer  of  rebellious  coun- 
tries, he  who  has  reduced  all  the  ac- 
cursed i  ?)— 

"  The  grandson  of  Mutaggil-Nebo,  whom 
Asshur,  the  Great  Lord,  aided  according 
to  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  and  established 
in  strength  in  the  government  of  Assyria— 

"The  glorious  Offspring  of  Assbur-day- 
an,  who  held  the  sceptre  of  dominion,  and 
ruled  over  the  people  of  Bel.  who  in  all 
the  works  of  his  hands  and  the  deeds  of 
his  life  placed  his  reliance  on  the  greal 
gods,  and  thus  obtained  a  long  and  pros- 
perous life — 

"  The  beloved  child  of  Nin-pala-zira .  the 
king  who  organized  the  country  of  As- 
syria, who  purged  his  territories  of  the 
wicked,  and  established  the  troops  of  As- 
syria in  authority."  ("Inscription,"  pp. 
60-62. 

11)5  "  Inscription,"  pp.  64-66. 

i"6  ibid.  p.  66. 

i°7  Ibid.  pp.  64-72. 

»08  Ibid.  p.  72. 

109  s^  text.  pp.  158-154, 

110 E.g.,  even  when  bent  on  glorifying 
Himself ,  the  monarch  is  still  "  the  illns 
trious  chief ,  who,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sun  God,  rules  over  thept  opleoj  Bell " 
("Inscription."  p.  20),  and  "whose 
vants  Asshur  has  appointed  to  the  go1 
eminent  of  the  four  regions"  (ibid.):    U 
bis  enemies  fly,  "the  feat   oj  Asshur  Das 
overwhelmed  them  "  (pp    88, 86,  etc.):  if 
they  refuse  tribute,  they  "withhold  the 
offerings  due  to  Asshur"  (p.  241;  if  the 
the  lHng  himself  feels  inclined  to  make 
an    expedition   against  :i  country,  "his 
lord,    Asshur  invites   ftfm"  to  proceed 
thith  v  (pp.  31.  42.  4Sr,    if  be  collects  an 
army.  "  Asshur  has  committed  the  troops 
to  his  hand"  (p.  32).     When  a  country  no? 
previously  subjet  I  to  assj  ria  is  attacked 
it  is  because  the  people  ••  do  in 
edge  £sshur"  tp.  88);  when  its  plunder  is 
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carried  oft  it  ist<.  adorn  and  enrich  the 
temples  of  Asshur  and  the  other  gods  <]». 
i'  .  when  it  yields,  the  Brs1  thing  is  to 
••  attack  it  to  th  worship  of  Asshur'"  (pp 
:}s,  K),  etc).  The  bang  hunts  "under  tne 
auspices  o£  Nin  and  PTergal  "  (p.  54),  or  of 
"  Nin  and  Asshur"  (p.  58);  he  puts  his 
tablets  under  the  protection  of  Ann  and 
\  nl  (p.  68);  li«'  ascribes  the  long  life  of  one 
ancestor  to  his  eminent  piety  fp.  62);  and 
tlif  prosperity  of  another  to  the  prote*  tion 
which  Asslu'.r  vouchsafed  him  (p.  60). 
The  oame of  Asshur  occurs  in  ttie  inscrip- 
tion nearly  forty  times,  or  almost  once  in 
each  paragraph.  The  sun-god,  Shamas, 
the  deities  Ann.  Yui.  and  Bel,  are  men- 
tioned repeatedly.  Acknowledgment  is 
also  made  of  Sin.'  the  moon-god,  of  Nin. 
Nergal,  Eshtar,  Beltis,  Martu,  and  II  or  Ra. 
And  all  this  is  in  an  inscription  which  is 
not  dedicatory,  but  historical] 

111  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  19. 

112  The  Moschi,  the  people  of  Comma- 
gene,  the  Xairi,  the  Aramaeans,  the  peo- 
ple of  flluzr,  and  the  Comani. 

iia  As  the  Kaski  and  Urnmi.  tribes  of 
the  Hittites,  the  people  of  Adavas,  Tsar- 
i.is,  Itsna.  Daria,  Muraddan,  Khanni- 
r.ihbi,  Miltis,  or  Melitene,  Dayan,  etc. 

1 1*  " Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.," 
p.  52. 

1 ' 5  Gen.  x.  9. 

»■  See  text,  p.  386. 

117  "Inscription,"  p.  60. 

118  The  existence  of  "  great  fortified 
cities  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
king'"  is  mentioned  (p.  58),  but  none  is 
named  except  Asshur. 

"•"Inscription,"  p.  20.  And  a  little 
further  on  he  is  "the  exalted  sovereign 
whose  servants  Asshur  has  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  country  of  the  four 
regions."  What  the  four  regions  were 
we  can  only  conjecture.  Perhaps  they 
were.  1,  the  country  east  of  the  Tigris;  2, 
that  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Khabour; 
3,  that  between  the  Khabour  and  the 
Euphrates:  and.  4,  the  mountain  region 
upon  the  upper  Tigris  north  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  plain. 

>2"  See  text,   p.  128 

i2»  Ibid  p.  11. 

'23  Ibid.  p.  131. 

*2r>  I.e..  the  more  westerly  ranges. 
When  the  monarch  crosses  the  Lower 
Zab,  he  is  immediately  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try.    ("Inscription."  p.  88.) 

124  Six  thousand  are  enslaved  on  one 
occasion  ("Inscription,"  p.  24;)  four 
thousand  on  another  (p.  32).  They  are 
not  reserved  by  the  monarch  for  his  own 
us.-,  hut  are  '"  given  over  for  a  spoil  to  the 
people  of  Assyria.'* 

I2:>  Only  two  nations,  the  Moschi  and  the 
ComanL  have  armies  of  such  strength  as 
t  his.     ("  Inscription.*'  pp.  22  and  48.) 

12 '  Twenty-three  are  particularized 
i- Inscription."*  pp.  42-44).  But  it  is  not 
said  that  there  were  no  others. 

127  The  Comani  in  later  times  disap- 
peared t'n>m  these  parts;  but  there  are 
traces  of  them  both  in  Pontus  and  in  the 


I  Lesser  Armenia,  which  was  sometimes 

reckoned  to  (  appadocia.  Kaeh  of  these 
districts  had  a  town  called  Comana,  the 
inhabitants  <>t  which  were  Comani  or  Co- 
maneis.  (Bee  Strab.  xii.  pp.  777 and  798; 
Ptol.  v.  6  and  7;  Plin.  "  H.  N."  vi.3;  Greg. 
.\\  js.  "  Vit.  Thaumat."  p.  561.) 
"M8  See  text.  p.  879. 

129  Assyria,  within  the  limits  above  as- 
signed to  it  (p.  391),  must  have  contained 
an  area  of  from  50,0()0  to  60,000  square 
miles.  Babylonia  contained  about  25,000. 
The  proportion  is  nearly  that  between 
England  and  Scotland,  the  actual  size  not 
being  vary  different.  Babylonia,  how- 
ever, was  probably  more  thickly  peopled 
than  A&syria;  so  that  the  disproportion 
of  the  two  populations  would  not  be  so 
great. 

130  See  text,  p.  381. 

131  It  was  a  feeling  of  this  kind  which 
induced  the  Israelites  to  send  and  fetch 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  their  camj  > 
when  they  were  contending  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv.  4),  and  which  made 
the  Spartans  always  take  with  them  to 
battle  one  or  both  of  two  images  (or  rath- 
er symbols!  of  the  Tyndarids,  Castor  and 
Pollux  (Herod,  v.  75).  So  when  the  Boeo- 
tians asked  aid  from  the  Eginetans,  these 
last  sent  them  certain  images  of  the 
iEacidse  (Herod,  v.  80);  and  the  United 
Greeks  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  pres- 
ence of  these  same  images  that  they  sent 
expressly  to  fetch  them  when  they  were 
about  to  engage  the  Persian  fleet  at  Sala- 
mis  (Herod,  viii.  64  and  83).  Compare 
Strab.  viii.  p.  558,  and  Macrob.  "  Sat."  i.  23. 

132  The  chief  authority  for  this  war  is 
the  "  Synchronistic  Tablet  "  already  fre- 
quently quoted.  The  capture  of  the  ima- 
ges is  hot  mentioned  on  that  tablet,  but 
is  taken  from  a  rock  inscription  of  Sen- 
nacherib's at  Bavian  near  Khorsabad. 
The  idols  are  said  to  have  been  captured 
at  the  city  of  Hekalin,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  near  Tekrit. 

133  The  illustration  is  made  from  a  very 
rough  drawing  sent  to  England  by  the 
explorer,  who  is  not  a  skilled  draughts- 
man ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  giving  a  mere  general  notion  of  the 
bas-relief. 

134  This  monument,  the  earliest  Assyr- 
ian sculpture  which  is  known  to  exist,  is 
mentioned  by  Asshur-izir-pal,  the  father 
of  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  in  his  great  in- 
scription; and  it  was  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  this  mention  that  Mr.  Jolm 
Taylor,  being  requested  by  Sir  H.  Raw 
liuson  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
discovered,  in  1862,  the  actual  tablet,  a 
circumstance  which  may  serve  to  clear 
away  any  lingering  doubts  that  still  exist 
in  any  quarters  as  to  the  actual  deci- 
pherment of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

135  A  mutilated  female  figure,  which  is 
thought  to  be  an  image  of  the  goddess 
Ishtar  or  Astarte,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lof- 
tus  at  Koyunjik,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  bears  a  dedicatory  inscription, 
almost  illegible,  from  which  it  appears  t<* 
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have  been  set  up  by  Asshur-bil-kala,  the 
son  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  and  grandson 
of  Asshur-ris-ilim.      (See  note  17tt  below.) 

136  According  to  the  ordinary  Biblica 
chronology,  Saul's  accession  fell  about 
the  year  b.c.  1090.  Samuel's  judgeship 
which  immediately  preceded  this,  is 
placed  between  b.c.  1128  and  b.c  1096. 
(See  Clinton,"  F.  H."  vol.  i.  p.  320,  and 
compare  Palmer,  "Egyptian  Chronicles," 
vol.  ii.  p.  899.)  The  Assyrian  chronology 
tends  to  lower  these  dates  by  the  space  of 
about  forty  years. 

137  Pethbr,  where  Balaam  lived,  was  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Aram- 
Naharaim  or  Mesopotamia.  (Deut.  xxiii. 
4;  compare  Num.  xxii.  5  and  xxiii.  7.) 

138  1  Sam.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

139  The  true  character  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  as  one  of 
the  Great  Oi'iental  Empires,  on  a  par 
with  Chaldaea  and  Assyria,  and  only  less 
celebrated  than  the  others  from  the  acci- 
dent of  its  being  short-lived,  has  rarely 
been  seized  by  historians.  Miknan  indeed 
parallels  the  architectural  glories  of  Solo- 
mon with  those  of  the  "  older  monarchs 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria"  ("  History  of  the 
Jews,"  vol.  i.  p.  261,  1st  edition),  and 
Ewald  has  one  or  two  similar  expressions: 
but  neither  writer  appears  to  recognize 
the  real  greatness  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
dom. It  remained  for  Dean  Stanley,  with 
his  greater  power  of  realizing  the  past,  to 
see  that  David,  upon  the  completion  of 
his  conquests,  "became  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oi'iental  Sovereigns  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,"  founding  "  an  impe- 
rial dominion,"  and  placing  himself  "on 
a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world,"  as,  for  instance,  "  Rameses  or 
Cyrus."  (Stanley  in  Smith's  "  Bibl.  Diet." 
art.  David,  vol.  i.  p.  408.) 

140  The  single  name  of  Asshur-mazur. 
which  has  been  assigned  to  this  period 
( sec  test,  p.  372),  is  recovered  from  an  in- 
scription of  Shalmaneser  II.,  the  Black- 
<  )belisk  king,  who  speaks  of  certain  cit- 
ies on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as 
having  been  taken  from  Asshur-Mazur  by 
the  Aramaeans,  who  had  defeated  him  in 
battle. 

ui  The  "Syrians  that  were  beyond  the 
river,"  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Ammonites  in  their  Avar  with  David  (2 
Sam.  x.  16),  may  possibly  have  been  sub- 
jects or  rather  tributaries  of  Assyria  (and 
in  this  sense  is  perhaps  to  be  understood 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8);  but  the  Assyrian  empire 
itself  evidently  took  no  part  in  the  strug- 
gle. The  Assyrian  monarchs  at  this  time 
seem  to  have  claimed  no  sovereignty  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  while  David  and 
Solomon  wtre  content  to  push  their  con- 
quests up  to  that  river. 

1 '-  Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  Assyria's 
weakness  at  this  time  was  that  her  star 
now  paled  before  that  of  Babylon.  The 
story  told  by  Macrobius  ("Sat."  i.  23)  of 
communications  between  an  Egyptian 
king,  Senemur,  or  Senepos,  and  a  certain 
Deleboras.  or  Pehoras,  whom  he  calls  nn 


Assyrian    monarch,   belongs  probably  to 

this  period.  Deboras  was  most  likely  a 
Babylonian,  since  he  was  lord  of  the 
Mesopotamia!!  Heliopolis.  which  was 
Tsipar,  or  Sippara.  It  is  suspected  that 
he  may  be  the  Tsibir  who.  according  to 
Asshur-izir-pal  destroyed  a  city  named 
Atlil,  on  the  confines  01  Assyria.  At  any 
rate  the  veiy  existence  of  communicate  >ns 
between  Babylon  and  Egypt  would  imply 
that  Assyria  was  not  at  the  time  the  great 
Mesopotamian  power. 

143  This  relationship  is  established  by 
the  great  inscription  of  Asshur-izir-pai. 
("British  Museum  Series,"  Pis.  17  to  26.) 

144  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Vul-lush  II.  was  a  monarch  of  energy  and 
character.  The  fact  that  several  copies 
of  the  Canon  commence  with  his  reign, 
shows  that  it  constituted  a  sort  of  era. 
The  mention,  too,  of  this  Vul-lush  bj-  the 
third  king  of  the  name  among  his  picked 
ancestors  is  indicative  of  his  reputation  as 
a  great  monarch. 

145  Asshur-izir-pal,  it  will  be  observed, 
does  not  call  thisTiglathi-Nin  his  father; 
and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  former 
Tiglathi-Nin  may  be  intended  (see  text. 
p.  379).  But  as  Tiglathi-Nin  is  mentioned 
after  Tiglath-Pileser,  it  would  rather 
seem  that  he  was  a  later  monarch. 

146  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Numi 
of  this  passage  are  the  same  as  those  of 
many  later  inscriptions,  and  represent  the 
Susianians  or  Elamites.  (See  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  353.) 
But  the  entire  series  of  geographical 
names  disproves  this,  and  fixes  the  local- 
ity of  the  campaign  to  north-western 
Kurdistan  and  southern  Armenia.  The 
terms  Numi  and  Elami,  meaning  simply 

"mountaineers  "  (compare  Heb.  7J7.  fwY, 

and  the  like),  would  naturally  be  applied 
to  many  quite  distinct  tribes. 

147  The  name  of  Kurkh  is  given  by  the 
natives  to  some  important  ruins  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ti^i  is.  about  twent  \ 
miles  below  Diarbekr.  These  ruins  ot  iver 
a  raised  platform,  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, crowned  towards  the  south-easl 
corner  by  a  lofty  mound,  about  180  feel 
high.  Some  important  Assyrian  remains 
have  been  found  on  the  site,  which  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Kurkh  is 
probably  the  Carcathiocerta  of  the  classi- 
cal writers.  tStrab.  xi.  p.  766;  Plin.  '1!. 
N."  vi.  9.)  It  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
city  as  Tuskha  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. 

1  '•  See  above,  note-'. 

i4y  Circesium,  according  to  Mr.  Foa 
Talbot.    ("Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  81.) 

i"'1  See  text.  p.  186. 

151  The  only  parallel  to  this  severity 
which  the  Inscriptions  offer  is  furnished 
by  Asshur-izir-pal  himself  in  his  account 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  in  the  next* 
year,  where,  on  taking  a  revolted  eil\ 
(Tela i.  he  tells  us.  "  their  men.  young  an  1 
old,  I  took  prisoners.  Of  some  l  cul  off 
the  feet  and  hands:  of  others  1  cut  off  the 
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noses,  cars,  and  lips; ;  of  the  young  men's 
oars  1  made  a  heap;  of  the  «>K1  men's 
heads  i  built  a  minaret,    [exposed  their 

heads  as  a  trophy  in  front  ot  their  city 
The  male  children  and  the  female  children 
i  burnt  in  tlif  flames.  Thecity  i  destroy  - 
i'd.  and  consumed,  and  burnt  with  fire." 

i  "  Inscription,"  col.  i.  ad  On, > 

168  The  Tsupnat  orTsupna  is  now  called 
the  Tseb<  n c/(—  a  slight  corruption  of  the 
original  appellation.  It  is  probably  the 
native  term  from  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  formed  the  name  Sophene, 
whereby  they  designated  the  entire  re- 
gion between  the  Mons  Masius  and  the 
Upper  Euphrates.  (See  Strab.  xi.  p.  766; 
Pfin.  "  H.  X.*1  vi.  27;  D.  Cass,  xxxvi.  36; 
Hut.  "Vit.  Lucull."  c.  24;  Proeop.  -De. 
/Ed."  iii.  8,  etc.1)  Mr.  John  Taylor  has 
recently  explored  this  region,  and  finds 
that  the  Tsupnat  has  an  underground 
course  of  a  considerable  length  through 
a  cavern,  which  seems  to  be  the  fact  ex- 
aggerated by  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  into  a  passage 
of  the  Tigris  underneath  Mount  Taurus. 
The  Arab  geographer,  Yacut,  gives  an 
account  far  nearer  the  truth,  making  the 
Tigris  flow  from  a  dark  cave  near  Hillu- 
ras  ("VkAvpiq  of  Procopius).  It  thus  ap- 
peal's that  both  the  Arabians  and  the 
Romans  regarded  the  Tsupnat  as  the 
true  Tigris,  which  is  incorrect,  as  the 
stream  that  flows  down  from  Lake  Gol- 
jik  is  decidedly  the  main  river.  In  the 
case  above  mentioned  Mr.  Taylor  found 
two  of  the  three  memorials  mentioned  by 
Asshur-izir-pal.  These  were  his  own  and 
Tiglath-Pileser's.  The  third  had  proba- 
bly been  destroyed  by  the  falling  in  of  a 
part  of  the  cave. 

153  See  text,  pp.  393,396. 

154  Ptolemy  calls  the  Diyaleh  the  Gor- 
gus,  Vopyog  (vi.  i.),  which  is  an  Arian 
equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Edisa;  for  edits 
in  Arabic  is  the  same  as  gurg  in  Persian, 
meaning  "  wolf  or  hyaena."  Compare 
the  name  Ai'/coc  given  to  the  Zab,  which 
had  almost  the  same  meaning.      (Heb. 

155  This  river,  the  Hennas  of  the  Ara- 
bians, appears  in  Asshur-izir-pal's  in- 
scriptions under  the  name  of  Kharmesh. 

156  Tsur,  Tyre,  may  perhaps  be  cognate 
to  the  Hebrew  *VJ?,  the  original  mean- 
ing of  which  is   "a  rock."    The  initial 

sibilant  is  however  rather  D  than  2f. 

157  The  Babylonian  monarch  of  the 
time  was  Nebo-bal-adan.  He  was  not 
directly  attacked  by  Asshur-izir-pal  ;  and 
hence  there  is  no  mention  of  the  war  on 
the  synchronistic  tablet. 

168  The  scribe  lias  accidentally  written 
the  number  as  "  6000,"  instead  of  "10,- 
000  or  20,000."  Immediately  afterwards 
lie  states  that  6500  of  these  6000  were 
slain  in  the  battle! 

169  Asshur-izir-pal  says  that  he  "made 
a  desert"  of  the  banks  of  the  Khabour. 
Thirty  of  the  chief  prisoners  Avere  im- 
paled on  stakes. 


'•"  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Beth- Adina  are  "  the  children  of 
Eden,"  of  whom  we  have  Mention  in 
Kings  (2  K.  xix.  12)  and  Isaiah  (xxxvi;. 
12),  and  who  in  Sehnacherib's  time  inhab- 
ited a  city  called  Tel-Asshur.  The  in, i i 
cations  of  locality  mentioned  in  these 
passages,  and  also  those'  furnished  by 
Ezek.  xxvii.  25,  suit  well  with  the  vicinity 
of  Balis.  Tel-Asshur  may  possibly  be  the 
city  built  by  Asshur-izir-pal,  and  named 
after  the  god  Asshur  at  the  close  of  his 
se  venth  camps'  ign . 

ioi  ]\jr  Yox  Talbot  compares  this  name 
with  that  of  the  city  Of  Batnas  visited  by 
Julian.  ("Assyrian  Texts."  p.  32:)  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  has  suggested  a  compari- 
son with  the  Batanasa  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  position  of  the  Patena  at 
this  time  was,  however,  much  further 
north  than  Batanrea,  which  rather  corre- 
sponds with  Bashan. 

1 G-2  Amidi  continued  to  be  known  as 
Amida  through  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Byzantine  periods,  and  is  mentioned  un- 
der that  name  by  Zosimus  (iii.  31),  Proco- 
pius ("Bell  Pers."  i.  17),  Eustathius  of 
Epiphania,  and  others.  The  Arabic  name 
of  Diarbekr  ("the  country  of  Bekr  ")  su- 
perseded that  of  Amida  in  the  seventh 
century.  Diarbekr  is,  however,  still 
known  as  Amid  or  Kara  Amid  to  the 
Turks  and  Armenians. 

103  See  text,  p.  382. 

1C*  See  text,  pp.  298  et  seq, 

105  See  a  paper  published  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,"  vol.  vii, 
New  Series,  p.  9.  A  few  variations  from 
the  passage  in  the  "  Transactions "  will 
be  found  in  the  text.  They  have  the 
sanction  of  the  writer. 

166  This  inscription  is  on  the  altar  found 
at  Nimrud  in  front  of  this  king's  sculpt- 
ured effigy.     (See  text,  p.  405.) 

187  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Mi-. 
Layard  ('•'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  654), 
who  lias  even  ventured,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Fergusson,  to  reconstruct  the  river 
facade.     ("  Monuments,"  2d  Series,  PI.  1.) 

IBs  Only  two  were  uncovered  by  Mr. 
Layard:  but  he  believes  that  there  was  a 
third  between  them,  as  at  Koyunjik  and 
Khorsabad.  ("Nin.  and  Bab."  1.  s.  c. 
Compare  text,  pp.  187  et  seq.) 

1 ''■'■'  Tins  term  is  intended  to  express  the 
wi u.ned  lions  which  have  the  form  of  a 
man  down  to  the  waist.  (Layard,  "  Mon- 
uments." 1st  Series.  PI.  40.) 

170  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, " 
vol.  i.  p.  393;  "Monuments,"  1st  Series, 
p.  6. 

171  This  hall  was  about  100  feet  long  by 
25  broad.  All  the  slabs  except  one  were 
ornamented  with  colossal  eagle-headed 
figures  in  pairs,  facing  one  another,  and 
separated  by  the  sacred  tree. 

172  From  the  upper  or  northern  end  of 
this  hall  was  obtained  the  magnificently 
dressed  group,  figured  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
the  1st  Series  of  his  "  Monuments."  PI .  5. 
and  now  in  the  British    Museum.      All 
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the  figures  in  the  chamber,11  says  Mr. 
Layard,  "are  colossal,  and  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  careful  finish  of  the  sculptures 
and  elaborate  nature  of  the  ornaments." 
("  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  305.) 

173  See  the  plan  of  the  Nimrud  ruins  in 
Mr.  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
opp.  p.  G55. 

174  See  text,  p.  195. 

175  Like  the  rooms  in  ordinary  Assyrian 
houses. 

176  Their  walls  had  the  usual  covering 
of  alabaster  slabs,  but  these  slabs  were 
inscribed  only,  and  not  sculptured. 

177  See  text,  pp.  212  et  seq. 

178  A  mutilated  female  statue,  brought 
from  Koyunjik,  and  now  in  the  cellars  of 
the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Asshur-bil-kala,  son  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  is  the  earliest  Assyrian 
sculpture  which  has  been  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. The  figure  wants  the  head,  the 
two  arms  from  the  elbows,  and  the  front 
part  of  the  feet.  It  is  in  a  coarse  stone, 
and  appears  to  have  been  very  rudely 
carved.  The  size  is  a  little  below  that  of 
life.  The  proportions  are  bad,  the  length 
of  the  body  between  the  arms  and  the 
legs  being  much  too  short.  There  are 
appearances  from  which  it  is  concluded 
that  the  statue  had  been  made  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  a  fountain. 

179  The  tablet  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  of 
which  a  representation  has  been  already 
given  (see  PI.  CXLIV.,  Fig.  3). 

180  Some  signet-cylinders  of  Assyrian 
workmanship  may  be  earlier.  But  their 
date  is  uncertain. 

181  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  58-60;  "Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," p.  581.  Small  bits  of  basalt,  frag- 
ments probably  of  an  obelisk,  a  rude 
statue  and  some  portions  of  a  winged 
bull,  are  all  the  works  of  art  which 
Kileh-Sherghat  has  yielded.  The  statue  is 
later  than  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-paL 

182  See  text,  pp.  22!)  et  seq. 

,h:i  For  representations,  see  Pis.  LXXVI. 
and  OV. 

184.  See  text,  p.  237;  and  compare 
Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol. 
ii.  pp.  321  and  412-414. 

«»  See  text,  pp.  199  et  Seq. 

,8tl  This  tower,  however,  was  partly  the 
work  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Shalmaneser  II. 

■*7  A  stele  of  the  same  bang,  closely  re- 
sembling this,  but  of  a  ruder  character, 
has  been  recently  brought  to  England, 
from  Kurkh,  near  Diarbekr,  and  added 
lo  the  National  Collection. 

188  Thi'  custom  of  placing  an  altar  di- 
rectly in  front  of  a  sculptured  represents 
tion  of  the  king  appears  also  in  one  of 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  where 
there  is  an  arched  frame  very  like  this  ^\' 
Asshur-izir-pal,  apparently  set  up  against 
a  temple,  with  an  altar  at  a  little  distance. 
placed  in  a  pathway  Leading  directly  to 
the  royal  image.    (See  PL  XLIX.) 

189  Layard,  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
851. 


190  Two  feet,  that  is,  on  the.  hroader 
face  ;  on  the  narrower  one  the  width  is 

less  than  1  l  inches. 

192  See  li.  XL.,  where  this  monument  is 
represented. 

192  For  its  constant  use  in  Assyria  see 
lis.  XXXVI.,  XLL,  XLVIL,  XLIX..  LL. 
etc. 

ls3Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4;  Plin.  "H.  N." 
xxxvi.  14. 

194  See  Kenrick"s  "Phoenicia,"  p.  56; 
and  compare  Eupolemus  in  Polyhistor's 
Fragments  ("Fr.  Hist,  dr."  vol.  iii.  p. 
228),  Menander  (Fr.  1),  and  Herodotus  (ii. 
44). 

195  Fragments  of  two  other  obelisks, 
one  certainly,  the  other  probably,  erected 
by  this  monarch,  were  discovered  at  Ko- 
yunjik by  Mr.  Loftus,  and  are  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  One  was  in  white  stone. 
and  had  sculptures  on  one  side  only, 
being  chiefly  covered  with  an  inscription 
commemorating  in  two  columns,  first. 
certain  hunting  exploits  in  Syria,  and 
secondly,  the  repairs  of  the  city  of  As 
shur.  This  had  two  gradines  at  the  top. 
aim  was  two  feet  wide  on  its  broader,  and 
sixteen  inches  on  its  narrower  face.  The 
other  obelisk  was  in  black  basalt,  and 
had  sculptures  on  every  side,  represent- 
ing the  king  receiving  tribute-bearers. 
It  must  have  been  larger  than  any  other 
work  of  this  kind  which  has  been  found 
in  Assyria  ;  for  its  width  at  top  was  two 
feet  eight  inches  on  the  broader,  and 
nearly  two  feet  on  the  narrower  face, 
which  would  imply  a  height  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  obelisk  terminated  in  gra- 
dines. 

19fi  See  text.  pp.  326  et  seq. 

197  Adiabene  is  properly  the  country 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,  but 
it  is  not  unusual  to  extend  the  term  to 
the  whole  Zab  region. 

,,|h  See  Mr.  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"   p.  361. 

199  As  his  father  reigned  only  six.  and 
his  grandfather  only  twenty  years.  As 
shur-izir-pal  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
much  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-live 
years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 

-1"'  No  other  Assyrian  king  except  As 
shur-bani  pal  is  known  to  have  reigned 
so  long.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  reign 
of  I  his  length  among  the  earlier  mon 
archs  is  made  by  Vul-lush  UL.  Shalmane- 
Ser's  grandson,  who  reigns  -jy  years.  At 
Babj  fon,Nebucnadnezzar reigns 48 years; 
but  no  ether  monarch  in  Ptolemy's  list 
much  exceeds  20  years. 

-'"Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
passage  from  the  Annals  of  Asshur  izir- 
pal; 

"On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  Su 
from  the  city  Tahiti!  departed.  By  the 
side  of  the  river  Kharmesh  1  marched. 
In  the  citj  Magarisi  1  halted.  From  the 
city  Magarisi  i  departed.  At  the  bank* 
of  the  river  Khahour  I  arrived.  In  the 
city  Shadikanni  1  halted.  The  tribute  of 
the    city  Shadikanni    1    received-silver, 
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gold,  iron,  liars  of  copper,  Bheep,  and 
-<>ats.  Frdin  the  city  Shadikanni  i  de- 
parted, in  the  city  E£atni  1  halted,"  etc., 
etc. 

Or  the  following  from  the  Annals  of 
Shalmaneser  11..  which  is  a  very  ordinary 
specimen:— 

"In  my  85th  year  I  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates uirough  deep  wateri  I  received 
the  tribute  of  ail  the  kings  of  the  Khatti. 
r  passed  o\i'v  Mount  KTia.ma.na, and  went 
down  to  the  towns  of  Rati  of  Caw  in.  1 
attacked  and  captured  Timur,  his  strong- 
hold. I  slew  bis  fighting  men  and  carried 
awaj  his  spoil.  J  overthrew,  heat  to 
pieces,  and  consumed  with  fire  towns 
without  number.  On  my  return  1  chose 
niuru,  a  stronghold  of  Arami.  the  son  of 
Ashaltsi,  to  be  one  of  nay  frontier  cities." 

-'-  See  the  author's  '•Herodotus,'"  vol. 
i.  p.  1 1  7.  not.'  '.  2d  edition. 

-I,:;  See  text.   pp.  332   388. 

-'"!  In  the  ntth  year  of  Shalmaneser, 
Dayan-Asshur  was  Eponym,  as  appears 
both  from  the  Assyrian  Canon  and  the 
Inscription  on  the  Black  Obelisk.  The 
fourth  place  after  the  king  was  at  this 
time  ordinarily  held  by  an  officer  called 
the  Tukul,  probably  the  Vizier,  or  Prime 
Minister. 

306  The  subjoined  passage  will  show  the 
curious  intermixture  of  persons: — 

••in  my  30th  year,  whole  I  was  waiting 
in  Calah*  I  sent  out  in  haste  Dayan-As- 
shur, the  general-in-chief  of  my  whole 
army,  at  the  head  of  my  army.  He 
crossed  the  Zab,  and  arrived  among  the 
towns  of  Hupuska.  /received  the  tribute 
of  Datan,  the  Hupuskan.  /  departed 
from  the  towns  of  Hupuskans.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  towns  of  Magdubi,  the  Mada- 
khirian.  /  received  tribute.  .He  departed 
from  the  towns  of  the  Madakhirians.  and 
arrived  among  the  towns  of  Udaki  the 
Mannian.  Udaki  fled  to  save  his  life.  / 
pursued  him,"  etc. 

-"'■  ••  Quod  facitper  alium,  facit  per  se." 

207  Sangara,  king  of  Carchemish,  and 
Lubarna,  king  of  the  Patena,  had  sub- 
mitted to  Asshur-izir-pal.  (See  text,  p. 
400.) 

20b  This  is  doubtful.  The  southern  Hit- 
tites  may  have  entirely  separated  the 
Damascus  territory  from  that  now  pos- 
sessed i  iy  Assyria. 

309  The  allied  force  is  estimated  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch  at  3940  chariots,"  1000 
camels,  and  77,900  men.  Of  these  Ben- 
hadad  furnished  20,000  men  and  1200  chari- 
ots. Adoni-baal  of  Sizana  20,000  men  and 
'.!>  chariots,  Ahab  of  Jezreel  10.000  men 
ami  2000  chariots,  Tsakhulena  of  Hamath 
10,000  men  and  700  chariots,  and  the  king 
of  Egypt  1000  men.  The  camels  were 
furnished  by  Oindibua  (Djendib)  the  Ara- 
bian. 

-'     See  text.  p.  409. 

-''!  He  estimates  his  troops  at  102,000. 
('•Black-Obelisk  inscription,"  p.  423.) 

818  The  Hittites  and  the  Phoenicians  are 
probably  both  included  in  the  "twrelve 
kings  Iron i  the  shor<-s  of  the  Upper  and 


Lower  Seas,"  who  are  said  to  have  joined 
Ben-hadad  on  this  occasion.  ("  Inscrip- 
i  Ion,"  1;  s.  c.) 

213  See  2  Kings  viii.  15.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  clear  Hazael  of  this  murder 
(Oahuet.  "  (  !ommentaire  litteral,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  8S4;  Cotton,  in  Smith's  "Biblical  Dic- 
tionary}" ad  voc.  Benhadad),  because  it 
is  thought  that  otherwise  Elisha  would 
be  involved  in  his  crime.  But  Elisha  no 
more  suggested  murder  to  Hazael  by 
telling  him  that  he  would  be  king  than 
Samuel  suggested  a  similar  crime  to  Da- 
vid bv  actually  anointing  him  as  king  (1 
Sam.'xvi.  1  -18).  Hazael  might  have  acted 
as  David  did. 

214  "Inscription,"  p.  424;  The  expres- 
sion used  is.  'I  went  to  the  towns  of  Ha- 
zael of  Damascus^  and  took  part  of  his 
provisions."  Immediately  afterwards  we 
read,  "I  received  the  tributes  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Byblus." 

2  ]  6  Samaria  was  known  to  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  of  this  period  as  Beth-Khumri 
— "  the  house  or  city  of  Omri  " — a  form 
of  name  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  one  which  implied  the  existence  at 
some  previous  time  of  a  great  king,  Omri, 
the  founder.  Jehu,  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Assyrians,  seems  to  have  represented 
himself  to  them  as  this  man's  "son  "  or 
"descendant."  It  is  possible  that  his 
representation  may  have  been  true,  and 
that  he  was  descended  from  Omri,  at 
least  on  the  mother's  side. 

216  Besides  the  representation  given 
on  PI.  CXLVL,  Fig.  1,  PI.  CXVIL,  Fig.  2, 
belongs  to  this  series.  It  represents  the 
chief  ambassador  of  the  Israelites  pros- 
trating himself  before  the  Assyrian  king. 

217  This  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"Central  Palace"  of  the  Nimrud  plat- 
form. It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard 
on  his  first  expedition.  (See  "  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  pp.  344-347.) 

218  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  Esar- 
haddon's  palace  at  Nimrud — called  by 
Mr.  Layard  the  South- West  edifice — was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  materials 
taken  from  the  earlier  buildings  in  its 
neighborhood. 

219  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
656. 

220  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  and  note. 

22i  For  a  representation  of  this  obelisk 
see  PI.  XL.  It  is  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale  than  that  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  being 
only  abotit  seven  feet  high,  wdiereas  that 
is  more  than  twelve,  and  twenty-two 
inches  wide  on  the  broad  face,  whereas 
that  is  two  feet.  Its  proportions  make  it 
more  solid-looking  and  less  taper  than  the 
earlier  monument. 

a2a  See  text,  p.  411. 

223  Kirzan  seems  to  be  the  country  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Niphates, 
tetween  the  Bitlis  and  Myafarekin  rivers. 
It  retains  its  name  almost  unchanged  to 
lie  present  day.  (See  Layard,  "  Nineveh 
mi  1  Babylon,"  p.  37,  where  it  is  called  "  the 
district  of  Kherzan.") 

«*  To  read  the  sculptures  of  an  Assyrian 
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obelisk,  we  must  begin  at  the  top  with  the 
four  topmost  compartments,  which  we 
must  take  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 
We  must  then  descend  to  the  second  line 
of  compartments,  then  to  the  third,  and 
so  on,  reading  them  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  Black  Obelisk  the  live  lines  of  compart- 
ments  correspond  exactly  to  the  five  na- 
tions, except  in  a  single  instance.  The 
figures  in  the  bottom  compartment  of  the 
first  side  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  fifth 
nation,  nor  (apparently)  to  the  fourth,  but 
either  to  the  first  or  second.  The  envoys 
of  the  fifth  nation  are  introduced  by  As- 
syrian officers  in  the  bottom  compartment 
of  the  second  side. 

220  Muzr  is  north-western  Kurdistan, 
especially  the  district  about  Rowandiz 
and  Amadiyeh.  Bit-Sargina  (Khorsabad) 
is  always  said  to  be  "at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Muzr."  The  Muzri  must 
have  traded  with  India,  probably  by  the 
line  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus  river. 

22B  A  stele  of  this  monarch,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  his  father  already  men- 
tioned (see  text,  p.  405),  was  brought  from 
Kurkh  in  1863,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  inferior  to  the  similar 
works  of  Asshur-izir-pal;  but  it  shows  no 
advance  upon  them. 

227  This  was  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  the  mon- 
arch of  that  name  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
(See  text,  p.  432.) 

22B  Shalmaneser  made  expeditions  for- 
tius sole  purpose  in  his  first,  his  seven- 
teenth, and  his  nineteenth  years.  (See 
"  Inscription,"  pp.  422-421.) 

289  See  Shalmaneser's  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings during  his  fifth  and  twenty-sixth 
years.    ("  Inscription,"  pp.  422  and  425.) 

230  See  PL  LXIIL,  Fig.  1. 

231  Representations  of  these  two  statues 
are  given  on  PI.  LXIIL 

232  The  main  features  of  this  rebellion 
are  given  in  an  inscription  on  a  stele  set 
up  by  Shamas-Vul  II.,  Shalmaneser's  son 
and  successor.  This  inscription  has  been 
translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  will 
be  found  in 'the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,"  vol.  xvi.,  Annual  Report,  pp.  xii. 
et  si  <i 

2sa  see  text,  p.  408. 

234  Shalmaneser  may  not  have  been 
more  than  about  sixty  at  his  death.  But 
this  is  an  age  which' Eastern  monaivhs, 
with  their  habits  of  life,  rarely  exceed. 
Only  two  kings  of  Judah  after  David  ex- 
ceeded sixty  years  of  age. 

285  Shalmaneser  reigned  35  years.  His 
annals  terminate  with  his  thirty -firsl  year, 
B.C.  838.  As  they  make  no  mention  of 
Asshur-danin-pal's  revolt,  we  may  con 
elude  thai  i1  broke  oul  and  was  suppressed 
in  the  course  o(  the  monarch's  last  five 
years.  He  could  cot,  therefore, have sur 
\  ived  its  suppression  more  than  Pour  years. 

-;,,;  Thai  is.  if  we  view  the  subjection  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  complete.  Per- 
haps it  was  scarcely  received  as  yet  fully 
into  the  empire. 

-::7  See  the  "  Black  <  )belisk  Inscription." 
p.  434. 


236  Ibid.  p.  4*1 

23!<  This  must  be  understood  especially  of 
Northern  and  Western  Armenia.  Shal- 
maneser, as  we  learn  from  the  Kurkh 
stele,  reduced  all  the  Van  region,  and  set 
up  his  image  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

•240  From    Hupuska    may  have     been 
formed  the  Greek  name  of  Physcus,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Diyaleh  by  Sopha 
netus  and Xenophon.    (See  Xen.  "  Anal).* 
ii  25;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.    <bi;oK.oc.) 

241  One  important  exception,  however 
must  be  noticed— the  submission  of  the 
Muzri,  the  chief  people  of  north-western 
Kurdistan.  By  this  the  Assyrian  Empire 
was  considerably  extended  to  the  north- 
east. 

242  In  the  selection  of  the  five  nations 
whose  tributes  are  commemorated  by  the 
sculptures  on  the  Black  Obelisk,  there  is 
an  evident  intention  to  exhibit  the  - 

of  the  Empire.  The  Patena  and  Isra- 
elites mark  the  bounds  on  the  north-west 
and  south-west,  the  Muzri  those  on  the 
north-east.  The  extreme  north  is  market  I 
by  the  people  of  Kirzan,  the  extreme  south 
by  the  Tsukhi. 

243  This  term  may  possibly  correspond 
to  the  Hebrew  D"U,  Goim — the  singular, 
which  is  Que  (Coe),  answering  to  'U, 
Go'i. 

244  The  Bartsu  at  this  time  inhabit  south- 
eastern Armenia.  By  Sennacherib's  time 
they  had  descended  to  a  more  south- 
erly position.  In  fact,  were  then  in,  or 
very  near,  Persia  Proper. 

245  See  Jerem.  xxv.  25. 

246  Thjs  term  is  the  Assyrian  representa- 
tion of  the  Biblical  Ararat  (DTIX)  and  is 
probably  the  original  of  the  'AAapodioi 
of  Herodotus  (iii.  (.)4;  vii.  79). 

247  This  inscription  has  been  engraved  in 
the  "  British  Museum  Series,"  vol.  i.  Pis. 
29  to  31;  in  which  a  transcript  of  the  in- 
scription in  the  ordinary  character  has 
been  also  published  (ibid.  Pis.  32  to  34 1. 

248  See  text,  pp.  413  et  seq. 

249  The  first  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  attacked  Assyria  by  this  route 
in  his  first  expedition.  (See  text.  pp.  381, 
3H2.)  It  was  also  followed  1  >y  Asshur-izir-pa  1 
and  Shalmaneser  II.  in  their  Babylonian 
wars.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  line  by  which  trav- 
ellers reached  Babylon.  (See  Herod,  v.  52, 
and  compare  the  author's  "  Outline  of  the 
Life  of  Herodotus'"  in  his  " Herodotus." 
vol.  i.  p.  9,  note  "■.) 

250  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regards  the  Daban 
as  probably  the  Babylonian  Upper Zab(oi 
Nib,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon 
and  joined  the  Tigris  at  the  site  of  A  pa- 
nic;), near  the  commencement  of  the  Shat 
el-Hie. 

-•"•'  One  copy  Of  the  Assyrian  Canon  COD 
tains  brief  notices  of  Shamas-Vul's  expe- 
ditions during  his  Last  six  years.  From 
thisdocumenl  ("  Brit,  Btus,  Scries."  vol.  ii. 
PI.  52)  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  Eb 
military  expeditions  year  alter  year  unt9 
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b  c.  BIO  \n  hen  he  died.  The  mosl  impor- 
tant ''i'  these  were  against  Chald&ea  and 

i'.u)\  Ionia  in  his  I  iih  and  I2tb  ,\  >  ars.  The 
reduction"  ft'  Babylonia  was  probably  ef- 
fected by  these  campaigns  (b.c.  818  and 
S12). 

See  PL  CXI. V..  Fig.  2. 

ass  Anal-  this  Inscription  of  Vul- 

lush  111.  was  published  by  sir  !I.  Rawlin- 
,,n  i,i  the  '.'Mi-  is.")ii.  ;iiui  will  be  found  in 
I'm-  " Athenaeum,"  No.  U7G.  More  re- 
cently, Mr.  FoxTalbol  has  translated  the 
[nscriptionword  for  word.  (Seethe  "Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiati.-  Society,"  vol.  xix.  pp. 
[82  186.)  The  original  has  been  published 
in  the  "  British  Museum  Series,  vol.  PI. 
:i">.  No.  1. 

■-••'  it  i<  an  interesting  question  at  what 
time  exactly  Judaea  first  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Assyrians.  The  gen- 
|  supposition  lias  been  that  the  submis- 
sion of  Ahazto  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  (about 
h.v.  7':i)i  was  the  beginning  of  the  subjec- 
tion (see2  K.  xvi.  7);  bur  a  notice  in  the 
11th  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
appears  to  imply  a  much  earlier  acknowl- 
edgement of  Assyrian  sovereignty.  It  is 
aid  there  that  "as  soon  asthe  kingdom 
was  confirmed  in  Amaziah's  hand,  he 
slew  the  servants  who  had  slain  the  king 
his  father."  Now  this  is  the  very  expres- 
sion used  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  inch, 
xv.  19,  where  the  "  confirmation  "  intended 
is  evidently  that  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 
We  may  suspect,  therefore,  that  Judaea 
had  admitted  the  suzerainty  of  a  foreign 
power  before  the  accession  of  Amaziah; 
and,  if  so,  it  must  be  regarded  as  almost 
certain  that  the  power  which  exercised 
the  suzerainty  was  Assyria.  Amaziah's 
sssion  fell  probably  towards  the  close 
the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  and  the 
submission  of  Judaea  may  therefore  be 

signed   with   much  probability  to   the 
time  of  that  monarch  (ab.  b.c.  840  or  830). 
Kzek.  xxxi.  5,  G. 

-•"";  The  pat  terns  were  in  fair  taste.  They 
1-.  insisted  chiefly  of  winged  bulls,  zigzags, 
arrangements  of  squares  and  circles,  and 
the  like.  Mr.  Layard  calls  them  "  elabo- 
rate and  graceful  in  design."  ("  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p.  13.) 

-■'■  [bid.  p.  16. 

-  "  The  Turks  themselves  at  one  timeex- 
cavated  to  some  extent  in  the  Nebbi  Yunus 
mound,  and  discovered  buildings  and  rel- 
ics of  Vul-lush  III.,  of  Sennacherib,  and  of 
Es  ir-haddon. 

269  Sii-  IT.  Rawlinson,  who  discovered 
these  statues  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nebo 
by  Vul-lush  III.,  which  adjoined  the  S.E. 
palace  at  Nimrud,  found  with  them  six 
« :t  hers.  ( )f  these  four  were  colossal,  while 
two  resembled  those  in  the  Museum.  The 
colossal  statues  were  destitute  of  any  in- 
scription. 

-•;,»  PL  XXL.  Fig.  3. 

281  The  inscription  on  the  statues  shows 
that  they  were  offered  to  Nebo  by  an  of- 
ficer, who  was  governor  of  Calan,  Kha- 
mida  (Amadiyeh),  and  three  other  places, 
for  the  life  of  Vul-lush  and  of  his  wife 
37 


unuramit,  that  the  God  might  length 
on  the  king's  life,  prolong  his  days,  in- 
crease his  years,  and  give  peace  to  his 
house  and  people,  and  victory  to  his 
armies. 

"aSee  the  inscription  in  the  "British 
Museum  Series,"  vol.  i.  PL  35,  No.  II. 

-":<  See  p.  887. 

-"'  Herod,  i.  184. 

'-'  ■  This  date  is  obtained  by  adopting  the 
estimate  of  three  generations  to  a  centurj  . 
which  was  familiar  to  Herodotus  (ii.  142), 
and  counting  six  generations  between 
Semiramis  and  Labynetus  (the  supposed 
son  of  Nitocris),  whose  reign  commenced 
n. c.  555,  according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptol- 
emy. The  date  thus  produced  is  not  quite 
high  enough  for  the  reign  of  Vul-lush  III., 
but  it  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  Semiramis  of  Herod- 
otus and  the  Sammuramit  of  the  Nebo 
statues  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

266  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4,  where  Semiramis 
is  made  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  god- 
dess Derceto;  and  ii.  20,  where  she  is  said 
to  have  turned  into  a  dove  and  to  have 
flown  away  from  earth  to  heaven.  Com- 
pare Mos. 'Chor.  "Hist.  Armen."  i.  14  et 
srq. ,  and  the  whole  narrative  in  Diodorus 
(ii.  4-20),  which  is  full  of  extravagances. 

267  Herod.  1.  s.  c. 
208  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  14. 

269  Ibid.  ii.  18. 

270  Ibid.  ii.  7-10. 

271  Ibid.  ii.  11, 13,  14,  etc.;  Mos.  Choren. 
"  Hist.  Arm."  i.  15;  Strab.  xi.  p.  529,  xii.  p. 
559. 

272  "  Manual  of  Ancient  History,"  Book 
i.  p.  26,  E.  T. 

27  3  "Vortrage  tiber  alte  Geschichte," 
vol.  i.  p.  27. 

-74  From  the  accession  of  Asshur-izir-pal 
to  the  death  of  Vul-lush  HI.  is  above  a 
century  (103  years). 

276  2  Kings  xv.  19. 

27,;  Until  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  had  furnished  us  with  three  kings 
between  Vul-lush  III.  and  Tiglath-Pileser 
II.,  thus  separating  their  reigns  by  a  space 
of  30  years,  it  was  thought  that  Vul-lush 
III.  might  possibly  represent  the  Biblical 
Pul,  the  two  names  not  being  so  very  dif- 
ferent. (See  the  author's  "Herodotus,'* 
vol.  i.  p.  382.)  The  identification  was 
never  very  satisfactory,  for  the  phonetic 
value  of  all  the  three  elements  which  make 
up  the  name  read  as  Vul-lush  is  very  un- 
certain. Chronological  considerations 
have  now  induced  the  advocates  of  the 
identity  to  give  it  up. 

277  The  argument  is  here  based  upon  the 
Scriptural  numbers  only.  As  Menahem 
reigned  10  years,  Pekahiah  2  years,  and 
Pekab  90,  it'  Pul's  expedition  had  fallen  iii 
Menahem's  first  year,  and  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser's  in  Pekah's  last,  they  would  have 
been  separated  at  the  utmost  by  a  space 
of  32  years.  We  shall  hereafter  show 
reas<  »ns  for  thinking  that  in  fact  they  were 

irated  by  no  longer  an  interval  than  18 
or  20  years. 
27  e  See  the  Athenceum  for  Aug.  22,  1803 
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(No.  I860,  p.  245);  The  chief  arguments 
for  the  identity  are,  1.  The  fact  that 
Scripture  mentions  Pul's  taking  tribute 
from  Menahem,  hut  says  nothing  of  tribute 
being  taken  from  him  by  Tiglath-Pilcser, 
while  the  Assyrian  monuments  mention 
that  Tiglath-Pileser  took  tribute  from  him, 
but  say  nothing  of  Pul.  2.  The  improba- 
bility (?)  that  two  consecutive  kings  of  As- 
syria could  have  pushed  their  conquests 
to  the  distant  land  of  Judaea  during  the 
short  reign  of  Menahem.  3.  The  way  in 
which  PiU  and  Tiglath-Pileser  are  coupled 
together  in  2  Chron.  v.  26,  as  if  they  were 
one  and  the  same  individual  (?),  or  at  any 
rate  were  acting  together;  and,  4.  The 
fact  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
of  this  passage  one  name  only  is  given  in- 
stead of  the  two.  To  me  these  arguments 
do  not  appear  to  be  of  much  weight.  I 
think  that  neither  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
nor  the  writer  of  Kings  could  possibly  have 
expressed  themselves  as  they  have  if  they 
regarded  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  as  the 
same  person. 

279  See  the  next  note. 

280  See  Euseb.  "  Chron.  Can."  Pars  lma, 
c.  iv.  "  Post hos ait extitisse  Chaldceorum 
regem,  cui  nomen  Phulus  erat."  Eusebius 
makes  the  quotation  from  Polyhistor ;  but 
Polyhistor's  authority  beyond  a  doubt  was 
Berosus.  Pul  therefore  must  have  figured 
in  the  Babylonian  annals,  either  as  a  na- 
tive king,  or  as  an  Assyrian  who  had  borne 
sway  over  Chaldaea. 

281  Assyrian  names  are  almost  always 
compounds,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or 
more  elements.  It  is  difficult  to  make  two 
elements  out  of  Pul.  There  is,  however, 
it  must  be  granted,  an  Assyrian  Eponym 
in  the  Canon,  whose  name  is  not  veiy 
far  from  Pul,  being  Palaya,  or  Palluya 
(="my  son").  The  same  name  was 
borne  by  a  grandson  of  Merodach-Bala- 
dan.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  moreover,  informs 
me  that  he  has  found  Pulu  as  the  name  of 
an  ordinary  Assyrian  on  a  tablet. 

282  The  "  Porus  "  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  is 
a  name  closely  resembling  the  "Phulus" 
of  Polyhistor.  The  one  would  be  in  He- 
brew "uS  >  the  other  is  /13. 

283  According  to  Ussher  (see  the  margi- 
nal dates  in  our  Bibles)  Menahem  reigned 
from  b.c.  771  to  B.C.  761,  or  twenty  years 
earlier  than  this.  Clinton  lowers  the  dates 
by  two  years  ("  F.  H."  vol.  i.  p.  325).  Nine 
more  may  be  deducted  by  omitting  the 
imaginary  "  interregnum  "  between  Pekah 
and  Hosliea.  which  is  contradicted  by  •-'  K. 
xv.  3D.  The  discrepancy,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  Assyrian  Canon  and  the  He- 
brew numbers  at  this  point  does  not  ex- 
ceed ten  years. 

284  b.c. '747.  The  near  synchronism  of 
Tiglath-Pileser's  accession  (b.c.  745)  with 
this  date  is  remarkable,  resulting  as  it  docs 
simply  from  the  numbers  in  the  Assyrian 
Canon,  without  any  artifice  or  niani'pula- 
i  ion  whatsoever. 

•-  •  See  2  Kingsadv.  25-28;  xv.  10. 

•--''  This  general  defection  and  depres 


sion  is  stated  somewhat  over-strongly  by 
Herodotus  (i.  95,  96). 

287  The  date  of  Jonahs  preaching  to  the 
Ninevites  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has 
been  placed  as  early  as  «(;()  (see  our  Bibles ), 
or  from  that  to  b.c.  840  (Drake),  which 
would  throw  it  into  a  most  nourishing  As- 
syrian period,  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser 
II.  Others  have  observed  that  it  may  as 
well  belong  to  the  la  Iter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.  (Bailey),  which  would  be 
about  b.c.  780,  according  to  the  ordinary 
chronology,  or  about  b.c  760-750,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  present  writer. 

288  Jonah  iii.  4. 

289  Tnjs  was  the  prophetic  dress.  (See 
2  Kings  i.  8.  and  Zecli.  xiii.  4.) 

290  Jonah  iii.  6. 

291  On  the  custom  ^f  putting  beasts  in 
mourning,  see  above-  eh.  \iii.  note  -'  ■"■. 

292  Jonah  iii.  7.  8. 

293  Ibid,  verse  5. 

294  Ibid,  verse  10. 

295  Ibid.  iv.  5. 

'-'■"'■  Ibid,  verse  11.  On  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  see  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  162. 

■i'7  "Fr.  Hist.  Or."  vol.  iv.  p.  351. 

21,8  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 

-■>■*  The  native  form  is  Pal-tsira, or  Palli- 
tsir  (Oppert),  whence  Beletar,  by  a  change 
of  the  initial  tenuis  into  the  media,  and  a 
hardening  of  the  dental  sibilant. 

300  Compare  the  stories  of  Gyges,  Cyrus, 
Amasis,  etc.  Gyges,  the  herdsman  of 
Plato  ("Rep."  ii.  3),  and  the  guardsman  of 
Herodotus  (i.  8),  appears  in  the  narrative 
of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who  probably 
follows  the  native  historian  Xanthus.  as  a 
member  of  the  noblest  house  in  the  king- 
dom next  to  that  of  the  monarch  (Nic. 
Dam.  Fr.  49).  Cyrus,  son  (according  to 
Herodotus,  i.  107)'  of  an  ordinary  Persian 
noble,  declares  himself  to  have  been  the- 
son  of  a  "powerful  king."  (See  the  au- 
thor's "Herodotus,'-  vol.  i.  p.  200,  note  •'. 
2d  edit.)  There  are  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  low  birth  of  Amasis  is 
likewise  a  fiction.  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  222, 
note  7.) 

301  Bion*s  date  is  uncertain,  hut  it  prob- 
ably was  not  much  before  B.C.  200.  (See 
the  "remarks  of  C.  Midler  in  the  "  Fr.  Hist. 
Gr."  vol.  iv.  p.  347.) 

302  This  fact  is  stated  on  a  mutilated 
tablet  belonging  to  Tiglath-Pileser's  reign. 

:ior>  Merodach-Baladan  is  called  "the  son 
of  Yakin  "  in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions, 
His  capital.  Bit- Yakin,  had  apparently 
been  hnill  bj  .  and  named  alter.  his  father. 
Compare  Bil  ( >mri  (i.e.,  Samaria  >.  Bit-Sar 
-ina.  en-,  it  lias  been  suggested  that 
Yakin  ma\  i»<  intended  by  Jugaeus,  if  that 
be  the  true  reading,  in  Ptolemy's  Canon, 

When  Merodach-Baladan  is  called  "the 
sou  of  Baladan  "  in  2  Kings xx.  12,  and  Is. 
xxxix.  1.  the  reference  is  probably  to  a 
grandfather  or  other  ancestor. 

;i|i<  As  Nadina,  who  would  seem  to  tie 
Nadius;  and  ZaJciru,  who  may  possibly 
be  i  Jhinzirus. 

808  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Nipur,  Cutha. 
Erech,    KTs.   and   Dilmun,     Compare   the 
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conduct  of   Vul-lush   in.  (see   text,  p. 

4  I'M. 

te  ■  test,  p.  Hi). 

;,i'7  Besides  the  greal  Hiram,  the  friend 
of  Solomon,  there  is  a  T\  rian  king  of  the 
name  tnentioned  by  Menander  as  eon- 
temporary  with  Cyrusl  Ft.  2);  and  another 
occurs  In  Herodotus  (vii.  98),  who  must 
have  been  contemporary  with  Darius  Hy- 
staspis. 

••  -  The  Arabs  of  the  tract  bordering  on 
Egypl  seem  to  have  been  regularly  gov- 
erned by  queens.  Three  such  are  n 
Honed  iii  the  Inscriptions.  As  these  Arabs 
were  near  neighbors  of  the  Sabseans,  it  is 
suggested  thai  the  queen  of  Sheba  came 
From  their  country,  which  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sinai.  (See  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature," 
vol.  \  ii.  New  Series,  p.  i  L) 

s""  2  Kings  xv.  29. 

310  Isaiah  ix.  1.  This  Avar  is  slightly  al- 
luded to  iii  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser;  but  no  details  are  given. 

«i  See  text,  p.  409. 

312  Isa.  vii.  l-(>.     Comp.  2  Kings  xvi.  5. 

313  2  Kings  xvi.  7. 

314  2  Kings  xvi.  9.  There  is  an  imper- 
Pecl  notice  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Rezin  in  a  mutilated  inscription  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

sie  e  chron.  v.  26.  That  Tiglath-Pileser 
attacked  Pekah  twice  seems  to  follow 
from  the  complete  difference  between  the 
localities  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xv.  29,  and 
2  Chron.  v.  26.  In  Isaiah  ix.  1,  both  ex- 
peditions seem  to  be  glanced  at. 

316  That  the  Gozan  of  Scripture  was  this 
country  is  apparent  enough  from  Script- 
ure itself,  which  joins  it  with  (Halah 
Chalcitis  of  Ptolemy),  Habor  (the  Kha- 
boiuu,  Haran  (Harran  or  Carrhae),  Re- 
zeph,  and  Eden  (Beth-Adini).  It  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  which 
connect  Guzan  with  Nisibis. 

317  Megiddo  and  Dora  are  mentioned 
under  the  forms  of  Magidu  and  Duru 
among  the  Syrian  cities  tributary  to  Tig- 
lath-Pileser. They  are  joined  to  a  place 
called  Manatsuah,  which  now  for  the  first 
time  appeal's  in  the  lists,  and  which  prob- 
ably represents  the  land  of  Manasseh. 

si8  The  south-western  limit  of  Assyria 
was  now  advanced  to  about  lat.  32°  30'. 
Dur  and  Megiddo  seem  to  have  been  her 
frontier  towns. 

"»  2  Kings  xvi.  10.  Tiglath-Pileser  re- 
cords his  reception  of  tribute  from  a  king 
of  Judah  whom  he  calls  Yahukhazi,  or 
Jehoahaz.  It  was  at  one  time  suggested 
that  the  monarch  intended  might  be  Uz- 
ziah  whose  name  would  become  Jehoahaz 
by  a  metathesis  of  the  two  elements:  but 
the  late  date  of  the  tribute-giving,  which 
was  certainly  towards  the  close  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser's  reign,  renders  this  impossible. 
TahnJehazi  must  represent  Ahaz.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Jehoahaz  was  the 
monarch's  real  appellation,  and  that 
Jews  dropped  the  initial  elei 
they  were  unwilling;  to  profane  I  h 
name  of  Jehovah  by  connecting  it  with  so 


wicked  a  monarch;  but  perhaps  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  name  was  changed  by 
Tiglath-Pileser,  when  Ahaz  became  his 
tributary,  just  as  the  name  of  Eliakim 
was  turned  by  Necho  to  Jehoiakim  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  34),  and  that  of  Mattaniah  to 
Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ibid.  xxiv. 
17).  His  impieties  may  have  prevented 
the  lews  from  recognizing  the  change  of 
name  as  legitimate,  and  made  them  still 
call  him  simply  Ahaz. 

320  Compare  the  Matgenus  (M.dryf/vo{) 

of  Menander.  the  father  of  Pygmalion  and 
Dido  (Fr.  I). 

;i->  See  text,  p.  41!). 

322  They  were  often  partially  destroyed, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  stone 
and  make  it  fit  into  a  given  place  in  Esar- 
haddon's  wall.  (See  Layard,  "  Monu- 
ments.*' 1st  Series,'"  p.  14.) 

323  This  plan  is  exhibited  in  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  British  Museum. 

324  See  text,  pp.  181-183. 

325  jror  representations  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser's  sculptures,  see  Mr.  Layard's  "  Monu- 
ments,*' 1st  Series,  Plates,  57  to  67;  and 
compare  Pis.  XXXV.,  XXXVI.,  LXXVIL, 
and  LXXIX. 

326  2  Kings  x\ii.  3.  "  Against  him  came 
up  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria;  and 
Hoshea  became  his  servant  and  gave  him 
presents,"  or  '"rendered  him  tribute" 
(marginal  rendering). 

327  It  was  probably  now  that  Shalma- 
neser made  his  general  attack  upon  Phoe- 
nicia.   (See  text,  p.  433.) 

328  2  Kings  xvii.  4.  "  And  the  king  of 
Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea;  for 
he  had  sent  messengers  to  So,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  brought  no  present  to  the 
king  of  Assyria,  as  he  had  done  year  by 
year. 

329  Several  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties  seem  to  have  ruled  over  Syria, 
and  even  to  have  made  war  across  the 
Euphrates  in  Western  Mesopotamia. 
(See  Wilkinson  in  the  author's  "  Herod- 
otus," vol.  ii.  pp.  302-305  and  p.  311; 
and  compare  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Illus- 
trations of  Egyptian  History,"  published 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature,"  vol.  vii.  New  Series.) 

330  The  invasions  of  Shishak  (Sheshonk) 
and  Zerah  (Osorkon)  show  that  the  idea 
of  annexing  Syria  continued  even  during 
a  period  of  comparative  depression. 

331  See  text,  p.  395. 

332  If  we  were  obliged  to  follow  Mane- 
tho's  dates,  as  reported  to  us  through 
Eusebius  and  Africanus,  we  should  have 
to  place  the  accession  of  the  first  Sabaco 
22  or  24  years  only  before  Tirhakah,  b.c. 
712  or  714.  But  the  Apis  stelce  have 
shown  that  Manetho's  numbers  are  not 
to  be  trusted;  and  it  is  allowable  there- 
fore to  assign  to  the  two  Ethiopian  kings 
who  preceded  Tirhakah  ordinary  reigns 
of  (say*  20  years  each,  which  would  bring 
the  Ethiopian  conquest  to  b.c.  730. 

Manetho  stated  that  Bocchoris  the 
feaite  was  burnt  alive  by  Sabaco  I.    (Ew- 
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seb.  "Chr.  Can."  i.  p.  :"'.i  Herodotus 
gave  a  different  account  <n.  i3.-140). 

334  According  to  Herodotus,  the  native 
king  whom  Sabaco  superseded  (called  by 
him  Any  sis)  was  blind.  Diodorus  calls 
Bocchoris  -(,>  G('.)/jiaTt  iravTt'/A,>c  sviMTCxppo- 
Vf/Tov,  but  does  not  specify  any  particular 
infirmity.    (Diod.  Sic.  i.  65,  §  1.) 

33!i  That  the  So,  or  rather  Seven  (NIOj, 
of  2  Kings  xvii.  4,  represents  the  Egyp- 
tian name  Shebek  is  the  general  opinion 
of  commentators.  It  is  not  perhaps  quite 
certain,  but  it  is  highly  probable. 

336  It  has  not  been  generally  seen  that 
there  is  an  intei  \-al  of  time  between  verses 
4  and  5  of  2  Kings  xvii.;  yet  this  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  an  attentive  reader. 

337  2  Kings  xvii.  4. 

330  So  Josephus.  ElXe  Kara  Kpdrocryv 
Zajiapiav.     ("Ant.  Jud."  ix.  13.) 

339  'Erri/'Mh  <bniviK?/v  Tro'/e/zcov  airaoav. 
(Menand.  Eph.  ap.  Joseph.  "Ant.  Jud." 
ix.  14.) 

340  'TiriaTpeipe.     (Ibid.) 

:mi  Menander  speaks  of  the  Phoenicians 
as  "helping  to  man  the  sixty  ships" 
{o v firr A q p o o a vruv  ahroj  rare  i^tjKJO- 
vra).  It  is  uncertain  how  many  rowers 
the  Phoenician  vessels  of  this  time  requir- 
ed. In  Sargon's  sculptures  they  are  repre- 
sented with  only  four  or  five  rowers  on 
each  side;  in  Sennacherib's  with  eight, 
nine,  or  eleven,  and  also  with  two  steers- 
men. Probably  the  latter  representation 
is  the  more  correct;  and  this  would  make 
the  average  number  of  rowers  to  be 
twenty.  In  that  case  each  crew  on  this 
occasion  would  have  been  two-thirds 
Phoenician  to  one-third  Assyrian. 

342  It  has  been  usual  to  see  in  this  Tynan 
war  of  Shalmaneser\s  an  expedition 
against  Cyprus;  and  the  author  origi- 
nally understood  the  passage  in  thissense 
(see  his  "Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 
note 8).  But  he  now  thinks  with  Sir. 
Kenrick  ("  Phoenicia,"  p.  379,  note  *), 
that,  even  if  the  present  text  of  Josephus 
is  correct,  no  Cyprian  expedition  is  in- 
tended. At  the  same  time  he  suspects 
thai  the  words  which  cause  the  difficulty 
('Ett7,  ro'vrovc  Trejitpag  6  row  'Anav- 
(>ii, w  iit/.u/.'Acl'r)  contain  a  wrong  reading. 
He  would  propose  to  change  rovrovc  into 

Tol'TOV. 

343  Shalmaneser's  first  attack  on  Phoe- 
nicia may  be  assigned  to  his  Qrsl  year. 
The  revolt  of  the  island  Tyre,  and  his 
naval  attack  on  it.  cannot  fall  earlier, 

but  may  easily  have  fallen  later,  tli; -. 

second  year.  The  blockade  of  the  foun- 
tains might  possibly  be  established  in  the 
autumn  of  thai  year(B.c.  726),  in  which 
ease  the  five  years  of  resistance  would 
terminate  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  "21,  which 
is  Sargon's  second  \  <  ar. 

344  This  is  rlie  probable  origin 
kitlc    pharaoh,   *  hich   si  jnifli 


"the  Sun."  Among  the  common  titles 
of  Oriental  sovereigns  are  "the  light  of 
tiie  Universe,"  "the  brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,"  and  the  like. 

846  Nabonidus  always  styles  himself 
"the  son  of  Nebo-belatzu-ikbi,  the  Rab- 
Mag." 

848  See  Oppert,  "Inscriptions  d< 
gonides,"  p.  31. 

3->7  M.  Oppert  now  prefers  the  form 
Saryukin.  ("  Chronologie  Biblique,"  p. 
20.)  Iiir.  G.  Smith  regards  Sar-gina  as 
the  Accadian  and  Saru-kina  as  tl 
syrian  form.  ("Zeitschrift  ftir  aegyp- 
tische  Sprache  "  for  1869,  p.  93.) 

34t<  "Sargon  (Sar-kin)  veut  dire,  roi  de 
fait,  et  indique  lusurpateur. "  (.Oppert, 
"Inscriptions  des  Sai'gonides,"  p.  8. 1 

34u  The  rehgious  character  of  the  As- 
syrian royal  names  has  been  already  re- 
peatedly noticed.  (See  text,  pp.  34*.'  35  '. 
354,  etc.)  They  consist  almost  universa  I  ly 
of  two  or  tluee  elements,  forming  a  short 
sentence,  and  including  the  name  or  des- 
ignation of  a  god.  (See  Appendix  A, 
"  On  the  Assyrian  Royal  Names.") 

350 -Zeitschrift,"  1.  s.  c.  It  had  also 
been  borne  by  an  ancient  Chaldasan  mon- 
arch, of  whom  mention  is  made  in  two  or 
three  places,  but  whose  date  cannot  be 
fixed.  In  reference  to  this  early  king  the 
Assyrian  Sargon  is  sometimes  called 
Sm  ukina-arku—"  the  later  Sargon." 

351  This  is"  the  usual  estimate.    M.  op- 
pert regards  the  annals  as  covering  six- 
teen years,  from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  ',• 
clusively. 

353  Sargon  seems  not  to  have  efi 
the  deportation  of  the  Samaritans  at  once. 
Apparently  he    acted  towards    them   as 
Sennacherib  intended  to  act  towards  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii.  31,  32. 
"  Thus  saith  the  king  of  Assyria.  Make  an 
agreement  with    me  by  a  present,  and 
come  out  to  me,  and  then  eat  ye  ev<  :. 
man  of  his  own  vine,  and  every  on*'  <  • 
his  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the 
waters  of  his  cistern,  until  1  come  /. 
you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land.' 
etc.) 

353  The  Simyra  of  the  classical 
raphers,  which  was  near  Marathus. 
(Plin.  "H.  N."  v.  20:  Mela,  i.  12;  etc  I 
The  city  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture: 
but  we  hear  in  Genesis  (x.  16)  of  the 
larites,"  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hamathites  and  Arvadites. 

864  The  Hebrew  (iteration  of  Aroer  ii 

"Tjnj?,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  re]  Re- 
sented by  Qargar,  since  the  Hebrew  at 
is  very  nearly  a  g.     ( >n  the  position  of  the 
various  Aroers,  see  Mr.  Grove's  article  in 
Smith's "Bibl.  Dictionary," vol.  i.  p.  115. 

:i:'*  Manetho  placed  the  accession  of  t!.< 
Ethiopian  dynasty  191  or  193  years  Ix  fore 
tin'  invasion  of  Cambyses,  /.<■..  in  b.<  .  716 
or  ;is. 

3-"'e  See  above,  note  n*.  Bocchoris,  ac- 
cording to  ManethO,  reigned  either  six  or 
fori  .   four  years! 

Philistia  had  submitted  to  Yul-lush 
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1 1 F .  (see  text,  p.  419),  and  probably  to 
Tiglath-Pileser  ft.  (p.  480).  The  extension 
of  Egyptian  influence  over  the  country  is 
perhaps  glanced  at  in  the  prophet  of 

tii.  'In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in 
lac  !  <>r  Egypl  speak  the  language  of 

i  "i."  'i',  ,  --in  .(ii  ies"ol  the  i'lulis- 
tines  were  Ashdod,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Gath, 
and  Ekron.  (See Josh. xiii. 3;  audi  Sam. 
vi    17.) 

•  -•  <  ippert,  "  [nscriptions  de 
gonides,  p.  «J;  an  re  SirH.  Raw- 

on  in  the  "•  Al  in'ii, '.viiii."  No.  1869,  p. 
347,  note  SH;  and  I  r.  Ei<  ks  in  the  same 
journal,  No.  1878,  p.  531. 

'■'■'■"  Manetho  assigned  toNeco  six  years 
only,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  he  reigned 
sixteen.  He  interposed  three  kings, 
whose  reigns  covered  a  space  of  twenty- 
one  years,  between  Tirhakah  and  Psam- 
metichus,  whereas  the  monuments  show 
tbiit  Psammetichus  followed  Tirhakah 
immediately.  Again,  he  gave  Tirhakah 
eighteen  years,  whereas  the  monuments 
him  twenty-six.  His  numbers  may 
have  been  falsified;  but  certainly,  as  they 
come  to  ns,  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
ob  them.  (See  M.  de  Rouge's  "Notice 
sommaire  des  Monuments  egyptiens  du 
Musee  du  Louvre."  Paris,  1855.) 
301  The  title  borne  by  Shebek  is  read  as 
-danu  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  ex- 
plained as  honorific,  signifying  "the  high 
in  rank."  M.  Oppert  reads  it  as  .SVV-zYn;, and 

•pares  the  Hebrew  shilton  (V\lD/lff), 

•■  fiower.*'    and    the    Arabic    Sultan.    In 
either  case  the  title  is  a  subordinate  one, 
urring  in  an  Assyrian  list  of  officers 
after  that  of  Tartan. 

362  That  Shebek  the  Tar-dan  or  Sil-tan 
is  not  the  Pharaoh  who  gave  the  tribute 
is  evident  from  the  great  Chamber  In- 
scription of  Khorsabad,  where  the  two 
names  stand  contrasted  in  two  consecu- 
tive paragraphs.    (Oppert,  "Inscriptions 

8argonid.es,"  p.  22.) 

363  The  position  of  Raphia  is  well  marked 
in  Polybius,  who  places  it  between  Rhi- 
nocohira  and  Gaza  |  v.  80,  §  3).  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  between  Ptolemy 
Philopator  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.c. 
217.  Pliny  calls  it  Raphea.  ("  H.  N."  v. 
13.) 

364  See  above,  note  3fil. 

385  "inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  36. 

366  Tbe  Thamudites  are  a  well-known 
Arabian  tribe,  belonging  anciently  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  peninsula.  They 
occupied  seats  to  the  south  of  Arabia 
Petrsea  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  ("Geo- 
graph."  vi.  7.) 

3fl7  Compare  Nehem.  ii.  19.  and  iv.  7. 
rsamsi  appears  to  have  been  the  suc- 
cessor of  Khabiba  (see  text.  p.  139). 

8M  These  presents  were  gold,  spices  i  ?), 
horses,  and  camels.    The  Egyptian  horses 
were  much   prized,  and  were  carefully 
preserved  by  Sargon  in  the  royal  sta 
at  Nineveh. 

s'ft  w.  oppert  understands  the  passagi 


somewhat    differently,     lie     translates, 
5  aman  appril  de  loin  L'approchede  mon 
n;  il s'enfuitauaeMde I'Egypte, 


("Inscriptions  des 


exprditio) 

du    cdti    <le    ."Mci-oc 

Sargonides,"  p.  27.) 

371  The  name  Ashdod  (inBW)  teproba- 

bly  derived  from  the  root  1$,  "  strong," 

which  appears  in  ,TW  and  TVtf.      She- 
deed  is  "  strong  "  in  Arabic. 

372  It  is  perhaps  this  capture  of  Ashdod 
of  which  Isaiaii  speaks — "In  the  year 
that  Tartan  came  unto  Ashdod  (when 
Sargon  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  him),  and 
fought  against  Ashdod,  and  took  it;  at 
the  same  time  spake  the  Lord  by  Isaiah," 
etc.  (xx.  1,  2).  For  it  is  possible  that  Sar- 
gon may  claim  as  his  own  act  what  was 
really  effected  by  a  general.  But  perhaps 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  capture  by 
the  Tartan  or  general  was  the  earlier  one, 
when  Azuri's  revolt  was  put  down,  and 
Akhimit  was  made  king  in  his  place. 

373  See  Mr.  G.  Smith's  paper  in  the 
"Zeitschrift  fur  aegypt.  Sprache "  for 
1869,  p.  107. 

374  "  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  28. 
It  is  this  statement,  joined  with  the  fact 
that  the  expedition  took  place  in  Sargon  \s 
12th  year,  that  enables  us  definitely  to  fix 
the  accession  of  Sargon  to  b.c.  722-1,  which 
is  the  first  year  of  Merodach-Baladan 
(Mardocempalus)  in  the  Canon  of  Ptol- 
emy. 

375  Sargon  seems  by  skilful  movements 
to  have  interposed  his  army  between  Me- 
rodach-Baladan and  Sutruk-Nakhunta, 
and  even  to  have  threatened  to  cut  off  Me- 
rodach-Baladan from  the  sea.  Hence, 
probably,  his  hasty  evacuation  of  his  cap- 
ital. (See  Mr.  G.  Smiths  paper  in  the 
"Zeitschrift,"  p.  109.) 

376  See  above,  note  303. 

377  The  tribes  summoned  were  the  Gam- 
bulu,  the  Bukudu,  or  Pukudu  (perhaps 
the  Pekod  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  Jer.  I. 
21;  Ezek.  xxiii.  23),  the  Tamuna,  the 
Rikhikhu,  and  the  Khindari,  who  aJl  ap- 
pear among  the  Aramagans  plundered  by 
Sennacherib.  (See  text,  p.  447.)  TheGaiii- 
bulu  or  Gumbulu  were  knowm  to  the  Arab 
geographers  and  historians  as  Junbuld. 
They  place  the  Junbuld  in  the  Lemlun 
marsh  district. 

378  I  have  hitherto  doubted  this  identifi- 
cation since  the  initial  S  of  an  Assyrian 
name  is  nowhere  else  replaced  by  a  mere 
breathing.  But  the  discovery  that  Sar- 
gon took  the  title  of  "  king  of  Babli  "  in 
the  very  year  which  Ptolemy  makes  the 
1st  of  Arceanus,  b.c.  709  ("Zeitschrift," 
p.  95),  convinces  me  that  I  have  been 
wrong. 

379  "Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  30. 

380  This  expression,  and  the  subsequent 
statement  that  Cyprus,  which  is  less  than 
65  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  Phoenician  coast,  was,  "seven  days' 
sail  from  the  shore,"  sufficiently  mark 
the  ignorance  of  the  Assyrians  where 
nautical  matters  are  concerned,    Sargon 
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calls  Cyprus  "  a  countiy  of  which  none  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria  or  Babylonia  had 
ever  heard  the  name."  ("  Inscriptions," 
etc.,  p.  31.) 

861  The  tribute  of  Upir  is  not  stated. 
That  of  the  Cyprians  consisted  of  gold, 
silver,  vases,  logs  of  ebony,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  their  own  land. 

382  This  effigy  of  Sargon,  found  on  the 
site  of  Idalium,  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum. In  the  Inscriptions,  "setting  up 
the  image  of  his  majesty"  is  always  a 
sign  that  a  monarch  has  conquered  a 
country.  Such  images  are  sometimes 
represented  in  the  bas-reliefs.  (See  Botta, 
"  Monument  de  Ninive,"  PI.  64.) 

383  There  was  peculiar  ingratitude  in 
the  conduct  of  Ambris.  Sargon  had  se- 
lected him  from  among  the  neighboring 
kings  for  the  honor  of  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance; and  had  given  him  the  province 
of  Cilicia  as  the  dowry  of  the  daughter 
whom  he  sent  to  Ambris  to  be  his  wife. 

384  This  name  has  been  compared  with 
the  Phrygian  Midas.  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
in  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p. 
131,  2d  ed.)  The  name  of  another  chief 
engaged  in  this  war — Daiukka  the  Man- 
nian — has  been  compared  with  that  of 
the  supposed  Median  monarch  Dei'oces. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  identify  the  person- 
ages. 

385  "Inscriptions  desSargonides,"  p.  24, 
Sargon  represents  this  as  a  pure  act  of 
favor  on  his  part:  but  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  considering  it  as  an  act  of  pru- 
dence. 

Urza's  signet-cylinder  has  been  discov- 
ered and  brought  to  Europe.  It  bears 
a  four-winged  genius,  grasping  with  either 
hand  an  ostrich  by  the  neck.  (See  Culli- 
more,  "Cylinders,"  PI.  8,  fig.  40.)  It  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague. 

386  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  25. 
Compare  p.  37. 

:iH7  ()u  t}ie  Nisaean  horses  see  the  au- 
thor's "  Herodotus,"  vol.  iv.  p.  33,  note  ,;, 
2d  ed. 

388  Sutruk-Nakhunta's  inscriptions  have 
been  found  on  the  great  mound  of  SUsa. 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  author's  "He- 
rodotus," vol.  i.  p.  363,  note  4,  2d  ed.) 

389  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  pp.  26, 
27. 

390  2  Kings  xviii.  11 .  "  And  the  king  of 
Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  unto  As 
syria,  and  put  them  in  Halah  and  in  Ha- 
bor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  tht 
cities  of  the  Medes." 

391  "  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides."  p.  37. 

392  See  text.  pp.  99i,  899,  439,  and  BO. 
3»3  The  Arab  geographer  Yacut  speaks 

of  Khurstabadh  (Khorsabad)  as  a  village 
east  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul,  and 
adjoining  the  old  ruined  pity  of  Barghun. 
(See  "As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xii.  p.  41!). 
note  2.) 

394  It  is  true  the  evidence  is  only  nega 
live,  but  it  is  as  strong  as  negative  e\  i 
dence  can  be.    Sargon  neither  mentions 
hunting  in  any  of  his  inscriptions,  dot 
represents  himself  as  engaged  in  it  in  his 


sculptures.    The  only  representation  of 

sport  which  liis  bas-reliefs  furnish  con- 
sists of  one  series  of  slabs,  where  part- 
ridges, hares,  and  gazelles  are  the  objects 
Of  pursuit.  The  king  is  present,  driving 
in  his  chariot,  but  seems  to  take  no  part 
in  the  sport.    (See  text,  p.  304.  > 

398  •'Inscriptions  d<  s Sargonides,"  p. 31, 
note  *. 

3UG  This  must  have  been  his  principal 
residence,  as  the  Khorsabad  palace  was 
not  finished  till  his  fifteenth  year. 

397  « Inscriptions  des  Sargonides."  p.  35. 

398  Ibid. 

399  "Zeitschrift  fur  aegypt.  Sprache  " 
for  1869,  p.  110. 

400  At  any  rate  the  earliest  known  spec- 
imens belong  to  this  reign.  (See  text,  p. 
234.) 

401  King,  "Antique  Gems,"  p.  127. 

402  See  the  representations  on  Plates 
LXXXIV.  and  LXXXV. 

403  See  Pis.  CVII.  and  CXIV. 

404  See  Pis.  XLIX.,  LXXXII.,  CXXXIII., 
and  CXXXVIII. 

we  See  PI.  LXVII. 

406  This  document  is  known  as  "  the 
Taylor  Cylinder."  It  is  dated  in  the 
Eponymy  of  Bel-emur-ani.  who  appears 
in  the  Assyrian  Canon  as  the  Eponym  of 
Sennacherib's  fifteenth  year.  b.c.  691,  and 
again  of  his  twentieth  year,  b.c.  686.  An 
abstract  of  the  most  important  portion  of 
this  inscription  was  given  by  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson so  long  ago  as  1852,  in  his  "  Outlines 
of  Assyrian  History,"  while  detailed  trans- 
lations have  been  since  published  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  ("Journ.  As.  Soc."  vol.  xix. 
pp.  135-181),  and  M.  Oppert(."  Inscriptions 
d<  s  Sargonides,"  pp.  41-53). 

407  There  is  a  second  document  called 
"the  Bellino  Cylinder,"  which  was  writ- 
ten in  Sennacherib's  fourth  year,  and 
contains  his  first  two  campaigns,  together 
with  an  account  of  his  early  buildings  at 
Nineveh.  In  general  it  agrees  closely 
with  the  Taylor  Cylinder;'  but  it  adds 
some  few  facts,  as  the  appointment  of 
Belipni.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  translated  it  in 
ins  •'  Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  1-9. 

408  8  Kings  xviii.  13-37;  Isa.  xxxvi.  and 
xxx  vii. 

Euseb.  "Chron.  Can."  Pars  lina.  c. 
iv.  v.  Eusebius  has  also  preserved  a  pas- 
sage of  Abydenus  in  which  Sennacherib 
is  mentioned  (ib.  c.  ix.  fc  1);  but  it  con- 
tains little  of  any  value  that  is  not  also 
mentioned  by  Polybistor. 
"'  Herod,  ii.  141. 
411  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
counted  as  their  •'tirst  year."  not  the 
actual  year  of  their  accession,  but  the 
year  following.  Thus  if  Sennacherib  as- 
cended the  throne  B.C.  705,  his  "first 
j  ear  "  would  be  B.C.  704. 

"-'  it  is  an  admitted  feature  of  Ptole- 
my's Canon  that  it  takes  no  notice  of 
Icings  who  reigned  less  than  a  year. 

113  The   following   is  Folvhistor's  state 
ment  as  reported  by  Eusebius:    "  Post 
quam    regno    defnnetus   est   Seneeherihi 
i  rater.   «t    post     Bagisee     in    Babylonios 
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dominattonem,  qui  quidem  nondum  ex.- 
pleto  trigesimo  Imperii  die  a  Marudacho 
Baldane  interemptusest.  Marudachus  ipse 
Baldanes  fcyrannidem  invasil  naensibus 
sex;  donee  eum  sustulit  vir  quidam  no- 
mine Elibus,  qui  et  in  regnum  successit." 
("Chron.  Can."  Pars  mm.  v.  §  1.) 
«H  See  text,  p.  441. 

»■  it  was  formerly  concluded  from  Sen- 
nacherib's cylinders  thai  ins  first  Baby- 
1  .iii .in  expedition  was  in  his  first  and  his 
Syrian  expedition  in  his  third  year.  But 
neither  the  BellinO  nor  tin*  Taylor  Cylin- 
der is.  strictly  speaking,  in  the  form  of 
annate.  The'  Babylonian  was  his  first 
campaign,  the  Syrian  his  third.  But  two 
years  seem  to  have  passed  before  he  en- 
gaged in  foreign  expeditions. 

It  is  confirmatory  of  this  view,  which 
follows  from  the  chronology  of  the  As- 
syrian Canon  compared  with  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemv.  to  Qnd  that  the  Bellino  Cylin- 
der, written  in  Sennacherib's  fourth  year. 
gives,  not  four  campaigns,  but  two  only— 
those  of  B.C.  703  and  n.c.  702. 

lie  This  king  was  probably  the  Sutruk- 
Nakhunta  who  had  warred  with  Sargon. 
(See  text,  p.  443.) 

417  "As.  Soc,  Journ."  vol.  xix.  p.  137. 

41 s  See  text,  p.  469. 

419  In  Elibus  the  El  is  perhaps  7K,  "  god," 
used  for  Bel,  the  particular  god,  or  possi- 
bly Elibus  is  a  mere  corruption  due  to  the 
double  translation  of  Polyhistor's  Greek 
into  Armenian,  and  of  the  Armenian  Eu- 
sebius  into  Latin. 

420  These  tribes  had  all  assisted  Mero- 
da6h-Baladan  against  Sargon.  (See 
above,  note  377.) 

«»  Compare  1  Chr.  v.  10,  18-22;  Ps. 
lxxxiii.  6.  The  Hagarenes  are  perhaps 
the  Agraei  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1091),  Pliny 
("H.  N."  vi.  32).  and  others. 

'--  "As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xix.  p.  138. 

423  See  text.  p.  443. 

424  "As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xix.  pp.  139- 
143;  "Inscrip.  des  Sargonides,"  pp.  42,  43. 

425  Ap.  Joseph.  "Ant.  Jud."  ix.  14. 

426  This  identity  is  maintained  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet.  ("Fall  of  Nineveh,"  p.  40; 
"  Messiah  the  Prince,"  p.  385.) 

427  This  name  appears  as  that  of  a  Phil- 
istine king  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II.    (See  text,  p.  430.) 

428  M.  Oppert  is,  I  believe,  of  this  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Fox  Talbot  so  translates  ("  Asiat- 
ic Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xix.  p.  144).  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  denies  the  identity  of  the  town 
mentioned  with  Samaria,  which  is  ordi- 
narily represented  in  the  Inscriptions  by 
an  entirely  different  set  of  characters. 

429  Joppa  and  Bene-berak  are  connected 
with  Ekron  in  Josh.  xix.  43-46.  There 
was  a  Hazor  among  the  extreme  southern 
cities  of  Judah  (ib.  xv.  23).  And  there 
was  a  Beth-Dagon  in  the  low  country  or 
coast  tract  of  Judah.  which  is  probably 
the  modern  Beit-Dajan  between  Lydda 
and  Joppa.  These  seem  to  lie  the  four 
cities  now  taken  by  Sennacherib. 

430  Euseb.  "Chron.  Can."  Pars  lma,  c. 


xx.;  African,  ap.  Syncell.  "Chrono- 
graoh,"  p.  184,  C. 

43*i  We  shall  have  fuller  evidence  of  the 
continuation  of  this  practice  under  the 
Assyrian  kings  when  they  became  mas 
ters  of  Egypt.  (See  text,  pp.  472  and  491.) 
It  is  slightly  indicated  by  the  Dodecarchy 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  147). 

432  The  first  great  battle  was  that  of 
Raphia.    (See  text,  p.  438.) 

4:i:i  See  Josh.    xix.  44,  where   Eltekeh 

(npiT?N)  is   mentioned   next  to  Ekron. 

It  was  a  city  of  the  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  23). 

434  Perhaps  not  real  "sons,"  but  rather 
"servants."  Compare  the  double  use  of 
Tcalq  in  Greek. 

435  Tamna  is  no  doubt  Thimnatha 
(nrOBfl),  the  Qo.fj.va  of  the  Alexandrian 
codex,  which  is  mentioned  in  Joshua  (xix. 
43)  immediately  before  Ekron.  This  is 
probably  not  the  Timnath  or  Timnatha 
of  Samson's  exploits. 

436  "As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xix.  pp.  146, 
147;  "Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  pp. 
44,45. 

437  The  first  intention  was  that  Hezekiah 
should  put  Padi  to  death.  The  Ekronites, 
we  are  told,  "  sent  Padi  to  Hezekiah  to  be 
destroyed;  but  he  prayed  to  God,  and  he 
(God)  softened  their  hearts."  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  determinative  for 
"God"  is  here  used  alone,  without  the 
addition  of  any  name  of  a  god. 

438  If  it  was  in  Hezekiah's  sixth  year 
that  Samaria  was  taken  by  Sargon,  he 
should  now  have  reached  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  The  Hebrew  and  Assyrian 
numbers  are  here  irreconcilable.  I  should 
propose  to  read  in  2  Kings  xviii.  13,  "  twen- 
ty-seventh "  for  "fourteenth." 

439  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16. 

440  The  translation  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  au- 
thor's "  Bampton  Lectures  "  (pp.  141,  142, 
1st  edition)  is  here  followed.  It  agrees  in 
all  essential  points  with  the  translations 
of  Dr.  Hincks  (Layard,  "Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  pp.  143,  144),  M.  Oppert  ("In- 
scriptions des  Sargonides,"  pp.  45,  46),  and 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  ("  Journ.  of  As.  Soc."  vol. 
xix.  pp.  147-149). 

441  It  is  perhaps  this  desolation  of  the 
territory  to  which  Isaiah  alludes  in  his 
24th  chapter:  "  Behold,  the  Lord  maketh 
the  earth  empty,  and  maketh  it  waste, 
and  turneth  it  upside  down,  and  scattereth 

abroad  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 

The  land  shall  be  utterly  emptied  and  ut- 
terly spoiled,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
this  word.  The  earth  mourneth  and 
fadeth  awray,  the  world  languisheth  and 
fadeth  away;  the  haughty  people  of  the 
^arth  do  languish.  The  earth  also  is  de- 
died  under  the  inhabitants  thereof;  be- 
cause they  have  transgressed  the  laws, 

•hanged  the  ordinances,  broken  the  ever- 
lasting covenant.  Therefore  has  the 
•urse  devoured  the  earth,  and  they  that 
Iwell  therein  are  desolate;  therefore  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  burned,  and 
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few  men  left.  The  new  wine  mourneth, 
the  vine  languisheth,  all  the  merry-heart- 
ed do  sigh.  The  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth, 
the  noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth,  the 
joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth.  They  shall  not 
drink  wine  with  a  song;  strong  drink 
shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it.  The 
city  of  confusion  is  broken  down;  every 
house  is  shut  up,  that  no  man  may  come 
in.  There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the 
streets ;  all  joy  is  darkened ;  and  the  mirth 
of  the  land  is  gone.  In  the  city  is  left 
desolation,  and  the  gate  is  smitten  with 
destruction."    (Is.  xxiv.  1-12.) 

44 2  Demetrius  regarded  this  as  one  of 
the  great  captivities,  paralleling  it  with 
the  previous  captivity  of  Samaria,  and 
with  the  final  captivity  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Demetr. 
up.  Clem.  Alex.  "Strom."  i.  p.  403.) 

443  Compare  Is.  xxix.  1-4,  which  seems 
to  be  a  prophecy  of  this  siege,  the  only 
one  (so  far  as  we  know)  that  Jerusalem 
underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 
"Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  city  where 
David  dwelt!  Add  ye  year  to  year;  let 
them  kill  sacrifices.  For  I  will'  distress 
Ariel,  and  there  shall  be  heaviness  and 
sorrow;  and  it  shall  be  unto  me  as  Ariel. 
And  I  will  camp  against  thee  round  about, 
and  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a 
mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts  against  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  and 
shalt  speak  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and 
thy  voice  shall  be  as  of  one  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust." 

444  Is.  xxii.  9.  10. 
446  lb.  verses  1,  2. 

446  lb.  verse  5. 

447  lb.  verses  12,  13. 

448  It  appears  that  Hezekiah  either  now 
or  on  the  second  occasion,  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  threatened  by  Sennacherib, 
"stopped  all  the  fountains  which  were 
without  the  city,  and  the  brook  that  ran 
through  the  midst  of  the  land,"  because 
the  people  said,  "Why  should  the  As- 
syrian come  and  find  much  water?  "  (2 
Chron.  xxii.  3,  4;  compare  Is.  xxii.  9,  11.) 
From  both  passages  I  should  infer  that 
the  blocking  of  the  fountains  took  place 
on  this,  the  first,  occasion.  On  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  changes  made  at  this 
time  in  the  water  supply,  see  Williams's 
"Holy  City,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  472-482. 

"■'  3  Chron.  hi.  4-8. 

460  These  were  Mitinti  king  of  Ashdod, 
Padi  king  of  Kkron,  and  Tsilli-Bel  king  of 
Gaza.  ("  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p. 
45;  "  As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xix.  p.  148.) 

*81  "As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xix.  pp.  149. 
150;  "Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  4(5. 

462  Ap. Euseb. "Chron. Can."  Parslma. 
c.  v.  "  Hoc  (i.e.,  Elibo)  tertium  jam  annum 
regnante,  Senecheribus  rex  Assyriorum 
coplas  adversiun  Babylonios  contrahebat. 
pnelioque  cum  iis  eonserto,  superior  eva 
debat;  captumque  Elibuni  cum  fainiliari 
hus  ejus  in  Assvriam  transferri  jubebat. 
Is   igitur   Babyloniorum    potitus,    filium 


suum  Asordanem  eis  regem  imponebat: 
ipse  autem  in  Assyriam  reditum  matura- 
bat." 

453  This  change  would  easily  take  place 
by  the  two  sigmas  I  no)  being  mistaken  for 

&pi   (7T). 

454  There  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  rec- 
ords to  fix,  or  even  to  suggest  this  date. 
It  is  required  in  consequence  of  the  length 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  As  Hezekiah  is  given 
only  29  years  (2  Kings  xviii.  2;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  1),  if  Sennacherib's  first  invasion 
was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  the  second 
must,  at  the  latest,  have  fallen  two  years 
later,  since  that  would  be  Hezekiah's 
twenty-ninth  or  last  year.  The  arrangers 
of  the  dates  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles 
made  three  years  intervene  between  the 
first  and  second  expeditions. 

455  This  is  implied  in  the  reproach  of 
Rabshakeh  (2  Kings  xviii.  21;  Is.  xxxvi. 
6).  It  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Is.  xxxi. 
1-3,  and  stated  positively  in  Is.  xxx.  4. 

466  2  Kings  xix.  8. 

457  2  Chron.  xxxii.  9. 

458  2  Kings  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxvi.  2. 

469  It  has  been  supposed  from  this  fact 
that  he  was  a  renegade  Jew  (Prideaux. 
Milman).  But  there  is  no  need  of  this 
supposition.  Hebrew  is  so  like  Assyrian 
that  an  Assyrian  would  acquire  it  with 
great  facility.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  more 
surprising  that  an  Assyrian  officer  should 
know  Hebrew  than  that  three  Jewish  offi- 
cers should  understand  Aramaic.  (2  Kings 
xviii.  26.) 

460  2  Kings  xix.  8. 

461  Ibid.  9-13. 

462  Ibid.  14-16. 

4 63  2  Kings  xix.  20-34.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  message  sent  by  Rabshakeh,  Isaiah 
had  declared—"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
1  Be  not  afraid  of  the  words  which  thou 
hast  heard,  with  which  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  Assyria  have  blasphemed  me. 
Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him,  and 
he  shall  hear  a  rumor,  and  shall  return  to 
his  own  land ;  and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall 
by  the  sword  in  his  own  land.'"  (Ibid. 
6,7.) 

464  Herod,  ii.  141.  According  to  some 
writers,  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus  is  the 
Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last  king  of  the  twen- 
ty-third dynasty,  who  reigned  at  Tains 
(Zoan),  while  Bocchoris  was  reigning  at 
Sais,  and  the  Ethiopians  in  Upper  Egypt 
(Hincks  in  "  Athenaeum,"  No.  1878.  p.  534; 
Stuart  Poole  in  Smith's  "  Biblical  Diction- 
ary.'" vol.  hi.  p.  1856,  ad  voc.  Zoan.)  The 
fact  of  a  number  of  princes  at  this  time 
dividing  Egypt  is  apparent  both  in  Script- 
ure (Is.  xix.  2),  and  in  the  Assyrian  In- 
scriptions. ("Inscriptions  des  Sargoni- 
des," p.  44.) 

*86  ii  Kings  xix.  9.  The  Apis  stehvshow 
that  Tirhakah  did  not  ascend  the  tin-one 
>f  Egypt  till  u.c.  t>!H).  eight  years  after 
this;  but  he  may  have  been  already— as 
he  is  railed  in  Scripture  "  king  of  Ethio- 
pia." 

4«6  Herod,  ii.  141.    It  is   thought  that 
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i1h>  main  outline  of  the  narrative  in  this 
writer  is  compatible  with  the  account  in 
the  Book  of  Kings,  and  maybe  used  to 
till  up  its  chasms. 

4,17  "  And  it  came  to  pass  tJiat  night,  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,"  etc.  cJ 
Kings  xix.  35.) 

«•«  See  text,  pp.  439  and  419. 

4*9  I  cannot  accept  the  view  that  the 
Assyrian  army  was  destroyed  by  the 
Simoom,  owing  to  the  foreign  forces  of 
Sennacherib  being  little  acquainted  with 
the  means  of  avoiding  this  unusual  ene- 
my. (Milman,  "History  of  the  Jews." 
vol.  i.  p.  307.)  The  Simoom  would  not 
have  destroyed  one  army  and  left  the 
other  unhurt.  Nor  would  it  have  re- 
mained for  the  survivors  to  find  when 
they  aiooke  in  the  morning  that  the  camp 
contained  185,000  dead  men.  The  narra- 
tive implies  a  secret,  sudden  taking  away 
of  life  during  sleep,  by  direct  Divine  in- 
terposition. 

470  Herod,  ii.  141,  ad  fin. 

471  Ibid. 

472  See  the  "  Persae,"  893-1055. 

473  Sennacherib,  however,  does  not 
speak  of  years,  but  of  campaigns.  ("In 
my  first  campaign,"  "In  ray  second  cam- 
paign," and  the  like.)  M.  Oppert  trans- 
lates more  correctly  than  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. 

474  This  is  proved  by  the  name  of  the 
Eponym.  The  date  may  be  later,  for  the 
same  person,  or  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  was  Eponym  five  years  afterwards, 
in  Sennacherib's  twentieth  year. 

475  Tobit  i.  21. 

476 "  Ant.  Jud."  x.  2.  'Ev  tSvtu  tcJ  xptvy 
avvefir)  rrjv  tcjv  'Acovpiuv  apxvv  vtzo 
Mr/duv   Kara'Av^f/vai. 

477  As  Clinton,  "Fasti  Hellenici,"  vol.  i. 
pp.  279,  280. 

478  The  expression  in  2  Kings  xix.  36, 
that  "  Sennacherib  departed,  and  went 
and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh,"  im- 
plies some  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  shows  the  unhistorical  character  of 
Tobit. 

479  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  10. 

480  In  b.c.  694,  Sennacherib's  12th  year, 
the  Prefect  of  Damascus  is  Eponym;  in 
b.c.  692  the  Prefect  of  Arpad;  and  in  b.c. 
691  the  Prefect  of  Carchemish.  None  of 
these  places  had  furnished  eponyms  pre- 
viously. 

481  This  emplacement  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  name  Nibur,  which  seems 
to  be  represented'  by  the  Mt.  Nibarus 
(  X  i  Sapoc )  of  Strabo.  This  range  lay  east 
of  Niphates,  stretching  as  far  as  Media 
( Tcapa^elvei  /xtxpt  Tfjg  Mndlag,  xi.  p.  766). 
It  seems  rightly  regarded  as  the  Ala 
Dagh,  a  range  due  north  of  Lake  Van. 

482  Dayan  is  mentioned  on  the  Tiglath- 
Pileser  cylinder  among  the  countries  of 
the  Nalri.  ("  Inscription."  p.  46.)  A  bull- 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  shows  that  it 
lav  to  the  extreme  west  of  their  country, 
where  it  abutted  on  Cilicia  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tibareni  (Tubal). 


488  Dayan  is  not  new;  but  Uzza,  its  cap- 
ital, and  its  strongholds,  Anara  and  /  '/>- 
j)a  are  new  names.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  con- 
jectures that  Anara  is  "the  celebrated 
Aornus,  besieged  many  ages  afterwards 
by  Alexander  the  Great."  ("As.  Soc. 
Jour."  vol.  xix.  p.  158.)  But  Aornus  was 
in  Bactria,  far  beyond  the  utmost  limit  to 
which  the  Assyrian  arms  ever  penetrated 
eastward. 

484  Compare  the  removal  of  the  Scyths 
from  Media  to  Lydia  in  the  reign  of 
Cyaxares,  which  is  said  to  have  produced 
the  Lydian  wrar  of  that  king  (Herod,  i.  73, 
74),  and  the  instances  collected  by  Mr. 
Grote  ("  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  ii.  p.  417, 
note  1,  2d  edition). 

485  See  text,  p.  433. 

486  The  Chaldaeans,  whose  "cry  was  in 
the  ships"  (Is.  xliii.  14),  no  doubt  pos- 
sessed a  mercantile  marine  which  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (See  text,  pp.  17 
and  65.)  But  they  probably  fell  very 
far  short  of  the  Phoenicians  both  as  re' 
spected  their  vessels  and  their  nautical 
skill. 

487  Sennacherib  calls  them  "  Syrian  ves- 
sels."   Most  probably  they  were  biremes. 

488  See  text,  p.  451. 

489  "inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  pp. 
47,  48;  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society," 
vol.  xix.  pp.  154-156. 

490  See  text.  p.  443. 

491  Kudur-Nakhunta  was  the  son  of  Su- 
truk-Nakhunta,  the  antagonist  of  Sargon 
(see  text,  p.  442).  Bricks  of  Kudur-Nak- 
hunta, brought  from  Susa,  are  in  the  As- 
syrian Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

492  "  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  48. 

493  Badaca  is  placed  by  Diodorus  on  the 
Euleeus,  between  Susa  and  Ecbatana  (xix. 
19).  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  Kerkhah  originally 
bifurcated,  sending  down  an  eastern  arm 
which  fell  into  the  Kuran  at  Ahwaz.  (See 
Loftus,  "  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p.  424.) 

494  See  text,  p.  458. 

495  So  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  understands  the 
passage  ("As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xix.  p. 
159).  It  is  thought,  however,  by  some  to 
mean  that  the  whole  reign  of  Kudur- 
Nakhunta  lasted  only  three  months. 

496  Compare  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  (2 
Kings  xvi.  8). 

497  See  text,  p.  447.  The  principal  of 
these  tribes  were  the  Pukudu  (Pekod)  the 
Gambulu,  the  Khindaru,  the  Ruhua,  and 
the  Damunu. 

498  "Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  pp. 
49-51;  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society," 
vol.  xix.  pp.  159-165. 

499  Regibelus  ascends  the  throne  in  b.c. 
693,  and  Mesesimordachus  in  the  follow- 
ing  year.  These  are  the  13th  and  14th 
years  of  Sennacherib.  The  omission  of 
Susub  from  the  Canon  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  probable  fact  that  neither  of 
his  two  reigns  lasted  for  a  full  year.  That 
he  was  actual  king  is  proved  by  a  "  con- 
tract" tablet  in  the  British  Museum  dated 
in  his  reign. 
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coo  Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  "  Chron.  Can." 
Pars  lma,  c.  v.: — "Is  igitur  {i.e.,  Sena- 
cheribus)  Babyloniorum  potitus,  filium 
suum  Asordanem  eis  regeni  imponebat, 
ipse  autem  in  Assyrian)  reditum  matu- 
rabat.  Mox  quum  ad  ejus  aures  rumor 
esset  perlatus,  Graecos  in  Ciliciara  coactis 
eopiis  bellum  transtulisse,  eos  protinus 
aggressus  est,  proelioque  inito,  multis 
suorum  amissis,  hostes  nihilominus  pro- 
fligavit:  suamque  imaginem,  ut  esset 
victorias  monumentum,  eo  loco  erectara 
reliquit;  cui  Chaldaicis  litteris  res  a  se 
gestas  insculpi  mandavit  ad  memoriam 
temporum  sempiternam.  Tarsum  quoque 
urbem  ab  eo  structam  ait  ad  Babylon  is 
exemplar,  eidemque  nomen  inditum  Thar- 
sin."  Abyden.  ap.  eund.  c.  ix.: — "His 
temporibus  quintus  denique  et  vigesimus 
rex  fuit  Senacheribus,  qui  Babylonem  sibi 
subdidit,  et  in  Cilicii  maris  litore  classem 
Graecorum  profligatum  disjecit.  Hie  etiam 
templum  Atheniensium  ( I)  struxit.  iErea 
quoque  signa  facienda  curavit,  in  quibus 
sua  facinora  traditur  inscripsisse.  Tarsum 
denique  ea  forma,  qua  Babylon  utitur, 
condidit,  ita  ut  media  Tarso  Cydnus  amnis 
transiret,  prorsus  ut  Babylonem  dividit 
Arazanes." 

501  It  is  not  certain  that  this  means 
more  than  the  emplacement  of  the  town 
on  both  sides  of  the  Cydnus,  so  that  the 
stream  ran  through  it.  (See  the  parallel 
passage  in  Abydenus.) 

502  See  below,  note  613. 

503  Cilicia  remained  independent  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Lydian  Em- 
pire (Herod,  i.  28).  It  had  its  own  kings, 
and  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence under  the  Persians  (ibid.  vii.  98; 
vEschyl.  "Pers."  328-330;  Xen.  "Anab." 
i.  2,  §  25). 

504  See  text,  p.  443. 

505  Tne  Greeks  generally  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  Tarsus  to  Sardanapalus, 
the  best  known  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs. 
(See  Hellan.  Fr.  158;  Apollodor.  Fr.  69; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  968;  Arrian.  "Exp.  Alex." 
ii.  5;  Athenaeus,  "Deipn,"  xii.  7;  Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Per.  873.) 

306  If  the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  x.  4,  which  is 
joined  with  Kittim  (Cyprus),  Rodanim 
(Rhodes),  and  Elishah  (^Eolis,  Elis)  is  al- 
lowed to  be  Tarsus  (Joseph.  "Ant.  Jud." 
i.  G),  the  original  foundation  of  the  city 
must  have  preceded  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib. 

507  In  the  epitome  of  Sennacherib's  wars' 
inscribed  upon  the  Koyunjik  bulls,  there 
is  a  statement  that  he  "triumphantly  sub- 
dued the  men  of  Cilicia  inhabiting  the  in- 
accessible forests."  This  epitome  dates 
from  the  first  Susian  expedition— ab.  B.C. 
695.  If  therefore  the  war  to  which  it  al- 
ludes is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
the  Greeks,  the  date  in  the  text  must  be 
modified. 

0UM  See  text,  p.  469. 

609  On  the  importance  of  Tarsus  in 
Greek  and  Roman  times,  see  Xen.  "Anah." 
i.  2.  §  S»"  Crt's.  "Bell.  Alex."  66;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  960;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1.  869;  Solin. 


41,  etc.     Terqops  is  still  a  city  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  30.000. 

r'10  Isaiah  x.  12-14:  2  Kings  xix.  23-28. 
Sennacherib  calls  himself  in  his  inscrip- 
tions, "the  great  king,  the  powerful  kin^. 
the  king  of  nations,  the  kin^  of  Assyria, 
the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  diligent 
ruler,  the  favorite  of  the  great  gods,  the 
observer  of  sworn  faith,  the  guardian 
of  the  law,  the  embellisher  of  public 
buildings,  the  noble  hero,  the  strong  war- 
rior, the  first  of  kings,  the  punisher  of  un- 
believers, the  destroyer  of  wicked  men." 
('Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  41; 
compare  "As.  Soc.  Journ."  vol.  xix.  p. 
135.) 

511  This  third  or  Hareem  Court  was  very 
partially  explored.  The  one  side  uncov- 
ered measured  ninety-three  feet.  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  restoration  ("Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  Plan  1,  opp.  p.  67)  makes  the 
width  of  the  court  eighty-four  feet,  but  it 
may  easily  have  been  ninety  feet  or  even 
more. 

512  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  this  pas- 
sage led  to  the  apartments  in  question,  as 
it  was  not  explored  to  the  end;  but  its 
apparent  object  was  to  conduct  to  the 
north-west  group  of  chambers. 

513  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
103. 

514  This  hall  was  traced  to  a  distance  of 
160  feet.  Assuming  that  it  had  the  same 
sort  of  correspondence  and  regularity  as 
the  halls  at  Khorsabad,  its  entire  length 
must  have  been  180  feet. 

515  Mr.  Layard  counts  seventy-one  cham- 
bers; but  he  includes  in  this  estimate  the 
three  courts,  the  long  gallery,  four  pas- 
sages, and  four  rooms  which  were  im- 
agined rather  than  proved  to  exist. 

5i6  ivo  great  ravines  on  this  side  prob- 
ably mark  the  position  of  flights  of  steps. 
or  inclined  ways,  which  led  up  to  the  plat- 
form from  the  lower  level  of  the  city. 

617  On  the  rare  use  of  passages  by  the 
Assyrians,  see  text,  p.  183. 

51«  So  at  Khorsabad  (PI.  XLn.,  Fig.  2^ 
and  at  Nimrud  (PI.  CXLV.,  Fig.  1 1. 

519  Sennacherib  used  foreign  timber  in 
his  palace  to  a  large  extent,  cutting  it 
in  Lebanon  and  Anianus.  Perhaps,  by 
choosing  the  tallest  trees,  he  was  able  to 
span  with  single  beams  the  wide  space  <•! 
forty-one  or  forty-two  feet.  (See  text, 
p.  196.) 

629  Backgrounds  occur  but  very  rarely 
in  the  reliefs  of  Asshur-izir-pal  (Layard, 
"Monuments,*-  1st  'Series.  Pis.  15,  16.  and 
33).  They  arc  employed  more  largely 
by  Sar'gon  (Botta,  ''Monument,'1  l'ls.  81 
to 35,  and  ins  to  114):  hut  even  then  they 
continue  the  exception.  With  Sennache- 
rib they  become  the  rule,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  increase  greatly  in  elaboration. 

•'>-'  For  a  representation  sec  Layard, 
"Monuments,"  2.1  Scries,  l'ls.  8  and  9: 
compare  ••Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp 
338  340. 

•'-- havard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series. 
Pis.  10  to  17. 

*«  See  PI.  LXXXVIU. 
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\ss\i-i.in  Texts,"  p.  7;  "As.  Soc. 
Journ.    vol.  \i\.  p.  166, 

\>m  ri.ui  Texts,11  1.  s.  c. 
[bid.  p.  8. 

Die  great  gate  o£  Nineveh,  de- 
scribed  in  the  flrsl  pari  of  this  work 
(|».  165),  was  composed  of  bricks  marked 
w  i!h  Sennacherib's  name  I  Layard  "  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,"  p.  128).  Another  sim- 
ilar gateway  in  the  eastern  wall  (ibid.) 
was  probably  his:  and  his  bricks  have 
been  found  along  the  curtain  of  the 
easl  side  of  the  city. 

■'■  ( \o  the  Bellino  Cylinder  Sennacherib 
tells  us  rha;  he  employed  these  four 
races,  together  with  the  Quhu  (Coans), 
OD  his  great  works.  ("Assyrian  Texts," 
pp.  (i.  7. )  From  a  bull-inscription  Ave 
learn  that  the  number  of  Aramaeans  car- 
ried olT  as  slaves  in  one  raid  was  208,000. 
(Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,11  p.  141. 

689  Layard,  "Monuments,11  2d  Series, 
Pis.  10.  U,  13.  15,  and  16. 

630  The  same  practice  prevailed  in  Per- 
sia ( Herod,  vii.  22);  and  there  must  be 
something  akin  to  it  wherever  forced  la- 
bor is  used. 

531  See  text,  p.  338. 

632  Lavard,  "Monuments,"  2d  Series, 
Pis.  12  aiid  15. 

6S3  see  text,  p.  452. 

534  Abydenus,  who  alone  mentions  this 
Nergilus,  omits  to  state  his  relationship 
to  Sennacherib.  He  makes  him  the  fa- 
ther of  Adrammelech  and  Esar-haddon 
(Axerdis),  which  is  certainly  incorrect. 
In  the  texts  I  have  followed  probability. 

•i3-'  The  Adrammelech  of  Scripture  (2 
Kings  xix.  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  83)  is  mentioned 
as  Adrameles  by  Abydenus  (Euseb. 
"  Ohron.  Can."  Pars  lma,  c.  ix.),  and  as 
Adramelus  by  Moses  of  Chorene  ("Hist. 
Armen."  i.  22).  This  latter  writer  calls 
him  also  Argamozanus  (ibid.),  while  Poly- 
liistor  gives  his  name  as  Arduinuzanes 
(ap.  Euseb.  "  Chron.  Can."  Pars  lma,  c. 
v.$l). 

536  2  Kings,  1.  s.  c. 

537  see  Abydenus.  1.  s.  c.  "  Proximus 
huic  (i.e.,  Senacheribo)  regnavit  Nergilus, 
quern  Adrameles  filius  (,?)  occidit." 

538  See  2  Kings  xix.  7  and  37. 

■''■'■'  A  kmg  was  not  entered  on  the  Baby- 
lonian list  until  the  Thoth  which  followed 
his  accession.  Thoth  fell  at  this  time  in 
February.  Hence  the  Babylonian  dates 
are  in  almost  every  case  one  year  later 
that  the  Assyrian. 

540  See  Mr.  (I.  Smith's  article  in  the 
Worth  British  Review  for  July,  1870,  pp. 
324,  325.  The  war  in  question  is  also  men- 
tioned  by  Abydenus,  1.  s.  c.  "Hunc  (i.e., 
Adramelem)  frater  suus  Axerdis  inter- 
fecit,  patre  eodem  alia  tamen  matre  geni- 
tus,  atque  Byzantium  (?)  usque  ejus  ex- 
ercittnn  persecutus  est  quern  antea  mer- 
conduxerat  auxiliarem." 

..i  geg  fie  preceding  note. 

B*a  2  Kings  xix.  37.  Mos.  Chor.  1.  s.  c. 
•'  Bum  vero  (z.  ,  ■;.  ueeharimum)  filii  ejus 
■  i  Sanasarus  ubi  interfece- 
vunt,  ad  nos  confugere;" 


Mos.  Chor.  1.  s.  c. 
mi  ••  British  Museum  Series."  Pis.  40  to 
47.    Both  copies  of  the  cylinder  are  btn 
perfect;  but  together  they  supply  a  yyy 

tolerable  text.     M.  <  >ppert  ha:-   translated 

the  second  in  his  "Inscriptions  <les  Bar 
gonides,"  pp.  53-60. 

646  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Illustra- 
tions ot  Egyptian  History  and  ( Shronology 
from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,"  p.  23. 

540  2  Ohron.  xxxiii.  11;  Ezra  iv.  2. 

647  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  s.  o.  "iEgyp- 
tum  pra'terea  partesque  interiores  Syrian 
acquirebat  Axerdis." 

643  There  is  a  second  cylinder  inscrip- 
tion belonging  to  the  reign  of  Esar-had- 
don, which  would  be  of  great  importance 
if  it  were  complete.  It  is  published  in 
Mr.  Layard's  "Inscriptions  of  Assyria," 
pp.  54-58.  It  contains  the  account  of 
Esar-haddoiTs  Avars  with  his  brothers, 
and  some  particulars  of  his  Arabian  and 
Syrian  expeditions  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. (See  North  British  Review,  p. 
340.) 

549  As  the  records  of  Esar-haddon's 
reign  are  not  written  in  the  form  of  an- 
nals, it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
order  of  his  campaigns.  The  order  given 
in  the  text  will  be  found  to  differ  some- 
what from  that  preferred  by  Mr.  G. 
Smith  (A7.  B.  Review,  pp.  325-333),  the 
most  important  difference  being  that  Mr. 
Smith  places  the  Babylonian  "vpedition 
(see  text,  p.  469)  before  the  Syrians. 

550  '« Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,'1  p.  54. 

551  The  name  Abdistartus  occurs  among 
the  kings  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Menander 
(Fr.  1).  Abdi-Milkut,  or  Abed-Melkarth, 
is  formed  on  the  same  model,  and  would 
mean  "  Servant  of  Melkarth  "  (Hercules), 
just  as  Abdistartus  is  "  Servant  of  Ishtar  " 
(Venus).  Compare  Abdiel,  Abdallah,  Oba- 
diah,  etc. 

552  It  was  probably  with  special  refer- 
ence to  this  campaign  and  conquest  that 
Abydenus  spoke  of  Esar-haddon  as  hav- 
ing added  to  the  empire  "the  more  in- 
land parts  of  Syria."    (See  above,  note 

547  \ 

553  M.  Oppert  understands  Egypt  nere 
("  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  54),  as 
also  does  Mr.  G.  Smith  (A.  Brit.  Review, 
p.  329);  but  Sir  H.  Rawiinson  has  shown 
that  the  Eastern  Muzr  must  be  meant. 
C*  Illustrations."  etc.,  p.  21.) 

554  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Cim- 
merians in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions. 
Herodotus  places  the  great  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Ardys 
the  Lydian,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  from  b.c.  686  to  b.c.  637.  The  name 
of  Tiuspa  is  curiously  near  to  Teispes, 
who  must  have  been  king  of  Persia  about 
this  time. 

555  See  text.  p.  459. 

556  "inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  pp. 
54.  55;  "  Assyrian  Texts."  pp.  11.  12. 

557  The  scene  of  the  first  of  these  wars 
was  Northern  Syria;  the  second  was  in 
South-Eastern  Armenia— against  the  Man- 
nai  or  Minni. 
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668  Mr.  G.  Smith  reads  this  name  as 
Nabu-zira-napisti-esir  (N.  Brit.  Review,  p. 
326). 

559  The  name  of  the  Chaldaean  prince 
deposed  is  read  as  Shamas-ipni ;  his  suc- 
cessor was  Nebo-sallim,  the  son  of  Balazu 
(Belesys). 

6«°  See  text,  p.  472. 

561  See  text,  p.  460. 

562  This  appeal  recalls  Laban's  address 
to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  30),  when  Rachel 
had  "  stolen  his  gods." 

563  Is  this  a  trace  of  a  system  like  that 
which  the  Romans  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  Parthians  and  Armenians  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Empire?  (See  Tacit. 
"Ann.  ii.  2.)  Was  Tabua  an  Arabian 
princess,  taken  as  a  hostage,  and  so  bred 
up  in  the  palace  of  the  Assyrian  king? 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  she  was  a 
native  Assyrian. 

564  "  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  56. 
566  ]y[r#  (j    Smith  reads  these  numbers 

somewhat  differently;  but  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  present  writer, 
viz.,  that  Esar-haddon  "penetrated  into 
the  middle  of  Arabia  "  (N.  B.  Review,  p. 
332). 

566  The  combination  of  Bazu  and  Khazu 
closely  resembles  that  of  Huz  and  Buz 
(Gen.  xxii.  21).  That  Huz  and  Buz  both 
gave  names  to  countries  is  apparent  from 
the  Book  of  Job  (i.  1,  and  xxxi.  2);  and 
ooth  countries  seem  to  have  been  in  Ara- 
bia. (See  Jer.  xxv.  25,  and  cf.  Smith's 
"  Biblical  Dictionary,"  ad  voc.)  Bazu,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  the  nearest  possible  As- 
syrian representation  of.  the  Hebrew  p2. 

The  names  of  the  king,  Laile,  and  of  the 
other  potentates  mentioned,  are  thor- 
oughly Arabic,  as  are  also  the  places, 
some  of  which  are  well  known.  The  en- 
tire list  is  as  follows:— Kitsu  (Keis),  king 
of  Khaltil;  Akbaru  (Acbar),  king  of  Du- 
piyat;  Khabizu.  king  of  Qadatsia  (Qades- 
siyeh);  Yelua,  queen  of  Dihyan;  Man- 
nuki,  king  of  Maraban  (?);  Tabkharu, 
king  of  Gahvan;  Leilu,  queen  of  Yakhilu; 
and  Khabaziru,  king  of  Sidah. 
5«3  "Inscriptions,"  etc.,  1.  s.  c. 

668  It  has  been  disputed  how  far  the  ex- 
pedition of  iElius  Gallus  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1107-1110)  pene- 
trated. According  to  some,  it  reached 
Yemen;  according  to  others,  it  proceeded 
no  further  than  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
great  Nejd  chain.  (See  a  note  by  Dr.  W. 
Smith  in  his  edition  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline 
and  Fall,"  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139.) 

669  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  vol.  v. 
p.  364.  Smith's  edition. 

"0  Stuart  Poole  in  Smith's  "Biblical 
Dictionary,"  vol.  i.  p.  92.  Much  of  Nejd 
is  no  doubt  a  good  grazing  country,  and 
the  best  horses  in  the  world  are  bred  in 
it.  But  still  large  portions  of  it  are  des- 
ert, and  the  outskirts  of  Arabia  on  the 
north  and  east  are  still  more  arid  and 
desolate. 

671  Arrian,  "Exped.  Alex."  vii.  19.  sub 
fin. 


672  See  above,  note 377,  and  compare  pp. 
447  and  459. 

573  "Inscriptions des  Sargonides,"  p. 56. 

574  On  the  Khuzeyl,  see  Loftus,  "Chal- 
daea  and  Susiana,"  pp.  38-40:  on  the 
Affej.  see  the  same  work,  pp.  91-93.  and 
Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon.'  pp. 
551-555.  Compare  also  the  present  work, 
p.  25. 

575  Cattle  of  some  kind  or  other  are 
certainly  mentioned.  The  marsh  region 
is  the  special  resort  of  the  buffalo.  (Lay- 
ard. p.  553.) 

576  The  -bijan  or  -bigan  of  Azerbijan 
may  possibly  represent  the  Bikan  of  the 
inscriptions.  Azerbijan  can  scarcely  be, 
as  commonly  supposed,  a  corruption  of 
Atropatene. 

677  E.g.,  Sitirparna  or  Sitraphernes 
Eparna  or  Ophernes,  Kamatiya  or  Ra- 
mates,  and  Zanasana  or  Zanasanes. 

67  8  <•  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p.  57. 

57  H  See  the  passage  of  Abydenus  above 
quoted,  note  547.  Abydenus,  it  is  almost 
certain,  drew  from  Beresus. 

580  It  is  either  to  this  capture  or  to  a 
subsequent  one  under  Esar-haddon's  son 
that  the  prophet  Nahum  alludes  when 
threatening  Nineveh—"  Art  thou  better 
than  populous  No,  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  waters 
round  about  it;  whose  rampart  was  the 

flood   (Ds)  and  her  wall  from  the  flood  ? 

Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength, 
and  it  was  infinite.  Put  and  Lubim  were 
thy  helpers.  Yet  was  she  carried  away, 
she  went  into  captivity;  her  young  chil- 
dren also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  tt\e 
top  of  all  the  streets:  and  they  cast  lots 
for  her  honorable  men:  and  all  her  great 
men  were  bound  in  chains."  (Ch.  iii. 
8-10.) 

681  On  the  question  of  identity  see  Mr. 
Stuart  Poole's  article  in  Smith's  "  Bib- 
lical Dictionary,"  vol.  ii.  p.  576.  In  the 
Assyrian  inscription  Thebes  is  called 
"Nia." 

582  Herod,  ii.  152. 

683  Manetho  ap.  Euseb.  "  Chron.  Can. " 
Pars  lma,  c.  xx.  p.  10. 

884  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  paper  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,"  New  Series,  vol.  vii.  p.  136  et 
seq.  Compare  G.  Smith  in  the  "Zeit- 
schrift  fur  aegvptische  Sprache"  for 
1868,  p.  94,  and  the  A.  Brit.  Review  for 
July,  1870,  pp.  331.  335. 

685  See  text,  p.  475;  Layard.  "  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains.  '  vol.  i.  p.  848. 

586  This  title,  which  does  not  appear  on 
the  cylinders,  is  found  on  the  back  of  the 
Slabs  at  the  entrance  of  the  S.  W.  palace 
at  Nimrud.  where  the  sphinxes  occur;  on 
a  bronze  lion  dug  up  at  Nebbi  Yunus; 
and  on  the  slabs  of  the  palace  which  Ksar 
haddon  built  at  Sherif  Khan. 

581  •,'  Chron.  xxxiii.  11. 

588  It  is  this  circumstance  that  serves  to 
fix  the  captivity  of  Manasseh  to  the  reign 
of  Esar-haddoh.  Otherwise  it  might  as 
well  have  fallen  into  the  reign  of  his  sou 
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•"•-"  -,'  Chron.  xxxiii.  12. 

690  Ibid,  verse  18. 

"i  n  has  been  supposed  that  Manasseh 
may  have  been  released  by  Esar-haddon's 
successor,  as  Jehoiachin  was  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar s.  (Ewald,  "  Gteschfchte  d. 
VoDcea  [srael,'1  vol.  iii.  p.  65*8.)  And  this 
is  certainly  possible.  But  it  is  a  mere 
conjecture. 

■  -  See  text,  pp.  398,  399,  etc. 

w«  Bee  text,  p.  443. 

•"■'■•  Sec  i  Kings  xvii.  24. 

635  See  text.  ]).  189. 

i9fi  It  has  been  usually  supposed  that 
the  colonization  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Ezra  iv.  2,  9,  is  the  same  as  that 
whereof  an  account  is  given  in  2  Kings 
xvii.  24.  But  a  comparison  of  the  places 
named  will  show  that  the  two  coloniza- 
tions are  quite  distinct.  Sargon  brought 
lus  colonists  from  Hamath  in  Coele-Syria, 
and  from  four  cities  in  Babylonia— Baby- 
lon itself,  Cutha.  Sippara,  and  Ava  or 
Ivah.  Esar-haddon  brought  his  mainly 
from  Susiana  and  the  countries  still  fur- 
ther to  the  east.    They  were  Susianians, 

Elymaeans,  Persians  (fcTD^Stf),  Dai 
(Kim),  etc.  Those  of  Esar-haddon's 
colonists  who  were  furnished  by  Baby- 
lonia  came  from    Babylon    and    Erech, 

or  Orchoe.  The  Dinaites  (NT"T)  were 
probably  from  Dayan,  a  country  often 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions."  which 
must  have  adjoined  on  Cilicia.  The  Tar- 
pelites  and  the  Apharsathchites  are  still 
unrecognized. 

■;,;,T  When  wild  beasts  multiply  in  a 
country,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  human 
occupants  are  diminishing.  The  danger 
from  lions,  of  which  the  first  colonists 
complained  to  Sargon,  is  indicative  of  the 
depopulation  produced  by  his  conquest. 
;See  2  Kings  xvii.  25,  26.) 

S8S  "  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p. 
57;  •'  Assyrian  Texts/'  p.  16.  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  reads  this  passage  differently.  He 
understands  Esar-haddon  to  say  that  he 
•'  repaired  ten  of  the  high-places  or  strong- 
holds of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.1' 

599  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

«00  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

601  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
654. 

«02  See  text,  p.  181. 

*03  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  the  divisions  which  broke  up 
this  grand  room  into  four  parts  would 
not  have  greatly  interfered  with  the  gen- 
eral effect.  His  account  of  the  apart- 
ment is  as  follows: — 

"Its  general  dimensions  are  165  feet 
in  length,  by  62  feet  in  width ;  and  it  con- 
sequently is  the  largest  hall  yet  found  in 
Assyria.  The  architects,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  quite  equal  to 
roofing  so  large  a  space,  even  with  the 
number  of  pillars  with  which  they  seem 
usually  to  have  crowded  their  floors  (?); 
and  it  is  consequently  divided  down  the 


centre  by  a  wall  supporting  dwarf  col- 
umns (?),  forming  a  centre  gallery  (?),  to 
which  access  was  had  (?)  by  bridge  gal- 
leries at  both  ends,  a  mode  of  arrange- 
ment capable  of  great  variety  and  picl 
uresqueness  of  effect,  and  of  which  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  builders  availed 
themselves  to  the  fullest  extent."  ("  Hand- 
book of  Architecture,"  vol.  i.  pp.  176, 177.) 

604 1^  excavations  were  here  incom- 
plete. Mr.  Layard  speaks  in  one  place 
as  if  he  had  uncovered  the  southern  fa- 
cade of  the  building  ("Nineveh  and 
Babylon,"  p.  655);  but  his  plan  ("  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  opp.  p.  84)  rath- 
er indicates  the  existence  of  further 
rooms  in  this  direction. 

805  See  text,  p.  132.  Compare  "As. 
Soc.  Journal."  vol.  xv.  p.  347. 

606  The  sculptures  had  been  removed 
by  the  chisel  in  some  cases.  (Layard, 
"Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
29.)  I  conceive  that  the  intention  was  to 
remove  them  in  all. 

607  Layard,  vol.  i.  pp.  347,  376;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  25,  26. 

608  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  348;  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

609  The  sphinxes  were  sometimes 
double;  i.e.  two  were  placed  side  by  side. 
(Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  349.) 

6io  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
pp.  462,  463. 

611  "Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  p. 
57;  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  16.  Compare 
above,  note  598. 

612  1  Kings  v.  6-18;  2  Chr.  ii.  3-18. 

613  Esar-haddon  gives  a  list  of  twenty- 
two  kings,  who  supplied  him  with  ma- 
terials for  his  palace  at  Nineveh.  Among 
them  are  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah ;  Baal, 
king  of  Tyre;  Mitinti,  king  of  Ascalon; 
Puduel,  king  of  Beth-Ammon;  ^Egisthus, 
king  of  Idalium;  Pythagoras,  king  of 
Citium;  Ithodagon,  king  of  Paphos;  Eu- 
ryalus,  king  of  Soli;  Damastes,  king  of 
Curium;  and  kings  of  Edom,  Gaza,  Ek- 
ron,  Byblus,  Aradus,  Ashdod,  Salamis, 
Tamissus.  Ammochosta,  Limenium,  and 
Aphrodisia.  (See  the  author's  "  Herod- 
otus," vol.  i.  p.  397,  note  °,  2d  edition; 
and  compare  Oppert,  "Inscriptions  des 
Sargonides,"  p.  58.) 

614  Mr.  Layard  made  stealthily  a  single 
slight  excavation  in  the  Nebbi  Yunus 
mound  ("  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  598), 
which  produced  a  few  fragments  bearing 
the  name  of  Esar-haddon.  The  Turks 
afterwards  excavated  for  nearly  a  year, 
but  without  much  skill  or  judgment. 
They  uncovered  a  long  line  of  wall  be- 
longing to  a  palace  of  Sennacherib,  and 
also  a  portion  of  the  palace  of  Esar-had- 
don. On  the  outer  surface  of  the  former 
were  winged  bulls  in  high  relief,  sculpt- 
ured apparently  after  the  wall  was  built, 
each  bull  covering  some  ten  or  twelve 
distinct  blocks  or  stone.  The  slab-in- 
scription published  in  the  British  Museum 
Series,  Pis.  43  and  44,  was  obtained  from 
this  palace.  A  bronze  lion  with  legend 
was  obtained  from  the  Esar-haddon 
palace. 
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015  By  Mr.  Layard  ("  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," 1.  s.  c),  and  afterwards  by  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson. 

616  See  text,  p.  473. 

817  See  "British  Museum  Series,"  PI.  8. 
No.  II.,  1.  11. 

818  Ap.  Euseb.  "  Chron.  Can."  Pars  lma, 
c.  v.  §  2.  "  Sub  Ezechia  enim  Seneccheri- 
mus  regnavit.  uti  Polyhistor  innuit,  annis 
octodecim ;  post  queni  ejusdem  Alius,  an- 
nis octo:  bum  annis  viginti  et  uno  Sam- 
mughes."  The  octo  here  is  probably  an 
error  of  Eusebius  or  Polyhistor,  J.F  hav- 
ing been  mistaken  for  H. 

619  See  text,  p.  473. 

620  See  text,  p.  472. 

621  Urdamane  is  called  "  son  of  the  wife 
of  Tarqu."  It  is  conjectured  that  Tirha- 
kah  had  married  the  widow  of  Sabaco  II. 

622  Lepsius,  Konigsbuch,  Taf.  xlix.  No. 
6(31.  A  stele,  however,  of  another  king, 
whose  name  is  read  as  Nut-amun-mi  or 
Rut-amun-vii,  is  in  such  close  agreement 
with  the  record  of  Asshur-bani-pal  as  to 
raise  a  strong  suspicion  that  he,  rather 
than  Rud-Amim,  is  the  monarch  with 
whom  Asshur-bani-pal  contended  (See 
the  parallel  drawn  out  by  Dr.  Haigh  in  the 
"  Zeitschrift  fur  aegyptische  Sprache,'1 
January,  1869,  pp.  3.  4.) 

623  The  Egyptians  regarded  the  reign 
of  Psammetichus  as  commencing  imme- 
diately upon  the  termination  of  the  reign 
of  Tirhakah.  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  the 
author's  •'Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  2d 


edition.)  The  Apis  stelae  give  for  the  year 
of  Psammetichus's  accession  B.C.  664. 
Asshur-bani-pals  second  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition was  probably  in  b.c.  666  or  665. 

624  Sargon  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  king  of  Cilicia,  con- 
temporary with  him.   (Seeabove,note3BS.) 

626  This  is  his  own  statement.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  geograph- 
ical names  are  entirely  new  to  us. 

626  \y-e  learn  from  this  that  Gyges  was 
stdl  living  in  b.c  667.  Herodotus  placed 
his  death  about  nine  or  ten  years  earlier. 
(See  the  authors  "Herodotus,"  vol.  l.  p. 
287,  2d  edition.)  But  in  this  he  differed 
from  other  writers.  (See  Dionys.  Hal. 
"  Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp "  c.  3;  Euseb. 
"  Chron.  Can."  Pars  2nda,  p.  325;  Hiero- 
nym.  p.  107.)  The  reigns  of  the  Lydian 
kings  in  Herodotus  are  improbably  long. 

627  The  invasion  of  Lydia  by  the  Cim- 
merians, which  Herodotus  assigns  to  the 
reign  of  Ardys,  is  thus  proved  to  have 
really  occurred  in  the  time  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

€2S  See  text,  p.  456,  and  compare  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  i.  73. 

629  See  text,  pp.  441,  447,  458,  471.  etc. 

630  Umman-aldas  was  subsequently  put 
to  death  by  command  of  Lirtaki,  and 
with  the  consent  of  Temin  Umman. 

631  It  may  assist  the  reader  towards  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  narrative 
in  the  text  to  exhibit  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  Susianian  royal  family  at 
this  time,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us. 


A  king,  perhaps 
Uminan-minan  (supra,  p.  459). 


Umman-aldas. 


Urtaki. 


Temin-Umman. 


Kuduru.    Paru.      Umman-ibi.    Umman-appa.    Tammarit.       Undasi.    Pahe,    etc. 


Tammarit. 


Umman-aldas. 


Paritu. 


832  Khidal  or  Khaidala  (Oppert,  Fox 
Talbot)  is  mentioned  also  in  the  annals 
of  Sennacherib.  It  was  the  place  to 
which  Kudur-Nakhunta  fied  from  Bada- 
ca.    (See  text,  p.  458. ) 

633  Inda-bibi  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Susianian  royal  family,  and  to 
have  held  his  crown  as  a  sort  of  appan- 
age or  fief. 

,i34  Among  the  rivers,  the  Eulaeus  (Hu- 
lai)  is  distinctly  mentioned  as  that  on 
which  Susa  was  situated. 

886  Among  these  are  particularized 
eighteen  images  of  gOds  and  goddesses. 

thirty-two  statues  of  former  Susianian 
kings,  statues  of  Kiulur-Nakhunta,  Tam- 
marit, etc. 

836  In  a  later  passage  of  the  annals 
there  is  a  further  mention  of  Umman- 
aldas,  who  appears  to  have  been  capt- 
ured and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Nineveh. 

837  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 


"Ionians  and  Carians,"  who  gave  the 
victory  to  Psammetichus  ("Herod."  ii. 
152),  represent  the  aid  which  Gyges  sent 
from  Asia  Minor. 

838  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
this  enemy  was  the  Cimmerians  (Lenor- 
mant,  "Manuel,"  torn.  ii.  p.  Ill):  and 
that  the  invasion  which  Herodotus  places 
in  the  reign  of  Ardys  (i.  15)  fell  really  in 
that  of  his  father.     But  it  is  highly  im- 

Srobable  that  the  invasion  took  place  (as 
[.  I.eiiormant  thinks)  at  the  call  of  the 
Assvrians. 

839  A  lake  is  mentioned,  which  appar- 
ently was  the  Sea  of  Nedjif.    (See  text. 

p.  11.) 

•*«  The  only  additional  facts  mentioned 
are  the  reception  of  tribute  from  Husuva. 
a  city  on  the  Syrian  coast,  the  capture  of 
Umman-aldas;  and  the  submission  of  Be- 
lat-Puri.  king  of  the  Armenians  iUrarda> 

841  See  the  preceding  note. 
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M2  See  text,  p.  897.  Asshur-bani-pal's 
love  <>f  sport  appears  further  by  the  fig- 
ures of  lii^  favorite  hounds,  which  he 
had  made  In  day,  painted,  and  inscribed 
with  their  respective  names.  (See  text, 
pp.  151  and  212.) 

,;<;)  See  icxt,  p.  897. 

1144  It  is  Asshur-bani-pal  who  is  repre- 
sented, see  text,  p.  806. 

rt45  See  text,  p.  298. 

848  Layard.  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'"  p. 
870;  Ainsworth.  "  Travels  in  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,"  p.  77. 

847  The  greater  part  of  the  tablets.  <smd 
more  especially  those  of  a  literary  char- 
acter, are  evidently  copies  of  more  an- 
cient documents,  since  a  blank  is  con- 
stantly left  where  the  original  was  de- 
fective, and  a  gloss  entered,  "wanting." 
There  are  a  large  number  of  religious 
documents,  prayers,  invocations,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  not  a  few  juridical  treatises 
(the  tines,  e.g.,  to  be  levied  for  certain  so- 
cial offences);  and  finally,  there  are  the 
entire  contents  of  a  Registry  office— deeds 
of  sale  and  barter  referring  to  land, 
houses,  and  every  species  of  property, 
contracts,  bonds  for  loans,  benefactions, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  legal  instru- 
ments. A  selection  from  the  tablets  has 
been  published,  and  a  further  selection  is 
now  being  prepared  for  publication  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson. 

648  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p. 
345. 

649  Ibid,  p.  347. 

660  As  especially  the  chronological 
scheme  drawn  from  seven  different  tab- 
lets, which  has  been  called  "  the  Assyrian 
Canon.'' 

651  See  PI.  XLL,  Fig.  2. 

662  So  far  as  appeared,  only  one  door- 
way led  from  the  rest  of  the  palace  to 
these  western  rooms. 

653  Here  was  the  representation  of  the 
royal  garden,  with  vines,  lilies,  and  flow- 
ers of  different  kinds  (see  PI.  XLVIIL, 
Fig.  2,  and  PI.  LXIX.,  Fig.  1>,  among 
which  musicians  and  tame  lions  were 
walking. 

*S4  See  PI.  LXIL,  Fig.  1. 

•"  See  PI.  CXV. 

858  See  Pis.  LXVIII.  and  LXIX. 

857  See  PI.  LXXIII. 

"aw  See  PI.  LII. 

«*»  See  PI.  L.  The  temple  (No.  V.,  PI. 
XLIX..  Fig.  4)  also  belongs  to  this  mon- 
arch. 

««o  See  Pis.  CXXIX.  and  CXXXII. 

««i  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
pp.  446-450. 

9M  "Monuments,"  Second  Series,  Pis. 
45  to  4:». 

*™  ''  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  459. 

664  Or  Anchiale.  (See  Aman.  "  Exp. 
Alex."  ii.  5;  Apollod.  Fr.  69;  Hellanic. 
Fr.  158;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  "Av."  1021, 

etc.  i 

865  See  text.  p.  460. 

668  See.  besides  the  authors  quoted 
above,  note  884.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  958,  and 
Athen.     "  Deipn."  xii.  7,  p.  530,  B. 


887  Clearchus  said  that  the  inscription 
was  simply,  "  Sardanapalus,  son  of  Ana- 
c.\  udaraxes,  built  Tarsus  and  Anchiale 
in  one  day— yet  now  he  is  dead  "tap. 
Athen.  1.  s.  c).  Aristobulus  gave  the  in- 
scription in  the  form  quoted  above 
(Strab.  1.  s.  c;  Athen.  1.  s.  c).  Later 
writers  enlarged  upon  the  theme  of  this 
last  version,  and  turned  it  into  six  or 
seven  hexameter  lines  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  23;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
"  Av."  1021).  Amyntas  said  that  the  tomb 
of  Sardanapalus  was  at  Nineveh,  and 
gave  a  completely  different  inscription 
(Athen.  1.  s.  c).  I  regard  all  these  tales 
as  nearly  worthless. 

888  See  PL  CXLIV.,  Fig.  3. 

669 1  incline  to  believe  that  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Sardanapalus  was  in  reality  the 
stele  set  up  by  Sennacherib  (as  related  by 
Polyhistor,  see  above  note  so°)  on  his 
conquest  of  Cilicia  and  settlement  oi 
Tarsus.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
see  in  the  architectural  emblem  on  the 
coins  of  Tarsus  a  representation  of  the 
monument  in  question.  (See  M.  Raoul 
Rochette's  Memoir  in  the  "  Memoires  de 
lTnstitut,"  torn,  xvii.)  That  emblem  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  temple  of  a  god. 

670  As  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  23-27); 
Cephalion  (ap.  Euseb.  "  Chron.  Can." 
Pars  lma,  c.  xv.);  Justin,  i.  3;  Mos.  Chor. 
"Hist.  Armen."  L  20;  Nic.  Damasc.  Fr. 
8;  Clearch.  Sol.  Fr.  5;  Duris  Sam.  Fr.  14; 
etc. 

6  7 >  In  one  point  only  does  the  character 
of  Asshur-bani-pal,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
his  monuments,  show  the  least  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sardanapalus  of 
Ctesias.  Asshur-bani-pal  desired  and  se- 
cured to  himself  a  multitude  of  wives. 
On  almost  every  occasion  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  revolt,  he  required  the  conquered 
vassal  to  send  to  Nineveh,  together  with 
his  tribute,  one  or  more  of  his  daughters. 
These  princesses  became  inmates  of  his 
hareem.  (See  Mr.  G.  Smith's  article  in 
the  N.  British  Review  July,  1870,  p.  344.) 
344.) 

672  On  the  wealth  and  power  of  Gyges, 
see  Herod,  i.  14;  and  compare  Arist. 
"  Rhet."  iii.  17;  Plutarch,  ii.  p.  470,  C. 

673  The  short  revolt  of  Saiil-Mugina 
(see  text,  p.  481),  which  was  begun  and 
ended  within  a  year,  is  an  unimportant 
exception  to  tha  general  rule  of  tranquil 
possession. 

674  Asshur-bani-pal  raised  a  temple  to 
Ishtar  at  Koyunjik  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in 
the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  497) 
and  repaired  a  shrine  of  the  same  god- 
dess at  Arbela  (ibid.  p.  522). 

875  Hellanic.  Fr.  158. 

876  Suidas  ad  voc.      ZapdavaTraXor. 

877  Herod,  ii.  150. 

878  Aristoph.  "  Av."  1.  988,  ed.  Bothe. 
679  Ezek.  xxxi.  3-8. 

0f,°  Nahum  ii.  12. 

881  See  text,  pp.  448.  458.  471.  and  472. 

882  The  great  Asshur-izir-pal  (b.c.  884- 
859)  was  apparently  the  most  cruel  of  all 
the   Assyrian    kings.    (See   above,    note 
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m.)  Asshur-bani-pal  "does  not  exactly 
revive  his  practices;  but  he  acts  in  his 
spirit. 

683  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,*' 
pp.  457  and  458. 

684  Layard,  "  Monuments,"  2d  Series. 
PI.  49;  compare  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'" 
p.  452. 

ess  "Monuments,"  PI.  47. 

686  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  458; 
"  Monuments,"  PI.  48. 

687  Nahum  iii.  1. 

688  Lenormant,  "Manual,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
114. 

689  Asshur-bani-pal  distinctly  states  that 
when  he  conquered  Babylon,  and  put 
Saiil-Mugina  to  death  (see  text,  p.  481),  he 
ascended  the  Babylonian  throne  himself. 
Numerous  tablets  exist,  dated  by  his  reg- 
nal years  at  Babylon.  The  eponyms  as- 
signable to  his  reign  are,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  twenty -six  or  twenty -seven. 
Add  to  this  that  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who  followed  Sammughes  (Saiil-Mugina), 
is  distinctly  stated  by  Polynistor  to  have 
been  his  brother  (ap.  Euseb.  "  Chron. 
Can."i.  5,  §  2),  and  to  have  reigned  at 
Babylon  21  years;  and  the  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  that  Asshur-bani-pal  is 
Cinneladanus,  however  different  the 
names,  and  that  his  entire  reign  was  one 
of  42  years,  from  B.C.  6(38  to  b.c.  626. 

690  "Etti  tovtovc  dr)  cr parevadfievog  6 
fypaoprqr  avror  re  dte<p6aprj,  nal  6  arpa- 
ror  avrov  6  ttoAAoq.      (Herod,  i.  102.) 

«»i  Herod,  i.  103. 

692  See  text,  p.  37. 

693  Compare  the  stories  as  to  the  first 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls.  (Niebuhr's 
"Roman  History,"  vol.  ii.  p.  510,  E.  T.) 

694  Hippocrat.  De  aere,  aqua,  et  locis, 
c.  vi.  p.  558. 

«9<-  Herod,  iv.  75.  oh  yap  dr)  Aovvrai 
vSari  TOTrapaTrav  to  aufia. 

696  Ibid.  ch.  73. 

697  It  seems  to  have  been  only  the 
women  who  made  use  of  this  latter  sub- 
stitute.    (Ibid.  ch.  75.) 

608  ' AfiaZofiioior  <pepeoinoi.  (See  Herod. 
iv.  46;  Hes.  Frs.  121  and  222,  ed  Gottling; 
Hippocrat.  De  aere,  aqua,  etc.,  §  44; 
^Eschvl.  "  P.  V."  734-736;  etc.) 

699  Herodotus  describes  these  tents  (i. 
73)  as  composed  of  woollen  felts  arranged 
around  three  bent  sticks  inclined  towards 
one  another.  iEschylus  calls  them  tzAek- 
rar  areyag,  perhaps  regarding  the  cover- 
ing as  composed  of  mats  rather  than  felts. 
(See  the  author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  iii.  p. 
54.  note  4,  2d  edition.) 

700  TAxiKToQayoi  iinrmioAyoi  (Horn.  II. 
xiii.  6,  7:  Hes.  Fr.  122;  Herod,  iv.  2;  Calli- 
mach.  "Hymn,  ad  Dian."  1.  252;  Nic.  Da- 
masc.  Fr.  123;  etc.). 

701  Herod,  iv.  61.  So  too  the  modern 
Calmueks.  (See  De  Hell's  "Travels  in 
the  Steppes,"  p.  244.  E.  T.) 

7°3  Herod,  iv.  64,  C5. 


70i?  Herod,   iv.   46.     Compare  JEschyl. 
"P.  V."l.  736. 
704  Herod,  iv.  70. 
706  Ibid.  chs.  17-20. 

706  Ibid.  ch.  81. 

707  Ibid.  ch.  59. 

708  Ibid.  ch.  62. 

709  Herod,  iv.  68,  69. 

710  The  Scythians  Proper  of  Herodotus 
and  Hippocrates  extended  from  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Carpathians  on  the  one  side, 
to  the  Tanais  or  Don  upon  the  other. 
The  Sauromatae,  a  race  at  least  half- 
Sc}*thic  (Herod,  iv.  110-117),  then  succeed- 
ed, and  held  the  country  from  the  Tanais 
to  the  Wolga.  Beyond  this  were  the  Mas- 
sagetae,  Scythian  in  dress  and  customs 
(ib.  i.  215),  reaching  down  to  the  Jaxartes 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Caspian.  In  the 
same  neighborhood  were  the  Asiatic 
Scyths  or  Sacee,  who  seem  to  have  bor- 
dered upon  the  Bactrians. 

711  The  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  they 
entered  Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimme- 
rians is  childish,  and  may  safely  be  set 
aside.  (See  the  author's  "Herodotus," 
vol.  i.  p.  301,  2d  edition;  compare  Mr. 
Grote's  "History  of  Greece,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
431,  2d  edition.)  The  two  movements 
may,  however,  have  been  in  some  degree 
connected,  both  resulting  from  some 
great  disturbance  among  the  races  peo- 
pling the  Steppe  region. 

712  On  the  employment  of  slaves  by  the 
Scythians,  see  Herod,  iv.  1-^4. 

713  Gibbon,  "Decline  and  Fall,"  vol.  iv. 
pp.  239-245,  Smith's  edition. 

7"  Ibid.  vol.  v.  pp.  170-172. 
716  Herod,  i.  106;  iv.  1,  etc. 

716  Ibid.  ii.  157. 

717  Ibid.  i.  105. 

7 is  The  tale  connecting  the  Enarees 
with  the  Syrian  Venus  and  the  sack  of 
Ascalon  (ibid.)  seems  to  glance  at  this 
source  of  weakness. 

7>»  Herod,  i.  106;  iv.  4. 

720  Ibid.  i.  73. 

721  The  Sacassani  or  Sacesinae  were  first 
mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
(Arrian,  "Exp.  Al."  iii.  8).  Their  coun- 
try, Sacasen£,  is  regarded  as  a  pari  of 
Armenia  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  767),  Eustathins 
(ad  Dionys.  Per.  1.  750),  and  others.  It 
lay  towards  the  north-east,  near  Albania 
and  Iberia.  (Plin.  "H.  N."  vi.  10;  Arrian. 
1.  s.  c.) 

722  The  earliest  mention  of  Scythopolis 
is  probably  that  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
Judges  (i.'27>.  where  it  is  identified  with 
Beth  -shean  or  Beth-shan.  The  first  pro 
fane  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Poly  l  tins  I  v. 
70,  $  4).  No  writer  states  how  it  obtained 
the  name,  until  we  come  down  to  Svncel- 
lus  (ab.  A.D.  800).  who  connects  the  change 
with  this  invasion. 

723  The  palaces  at  Calah  (Nimrud)  must, 
I  think,  have  been  burnt  before  the  last 
king  commenced  the  S.E.  edifice.  Those 
of  Nineveh  may  have  escaped  till  the 
capture  by  the  Bledes. 

724  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  "Chron.  Can." 
i.  9. 
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See  "British  Museum  Series,"  PL 
viii.  No.  ;]. 

\!>yden  ap.  Euseb.  "Chron.  Can." 
Pari  una.  r.  ix.:  "Post  quern  (i.e.,  Sarda- 
napallum)  Saracus  imperitabat  Assyriis: 
qui  quidem  eert  iorf actus  turmarum  vulgi 
collectlciarum  quae  a  mari  adversus  se 
adventarrnt,  rontinuo  Busalussorurn  mili- 
tia" ducem  Babylanem  mittebat.  Sed 
enim  hie.  capto  rebeUandJ  eonsilio,  Amu- 
liiam  AJMiabaeis  Medorum  prineipisfiliam 
nato  suo  Nalmeodrossoro  despondebat; 
masque  raptim  contra  Ninum,  seu  Nini- 
vrm.  urbexn  impetum  faciebat.  Re  omni 
ooffBito,  rex  Saracus  regiam  Evoritam  (?) 
inflainmabat."  Compare  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Syneellus:— Oorog  (6  Na/3o7roAd- 

rapn(;)GTpa-r}}bg vtto  XapaKov rov XaAda- 
um>  fiaotAetog  oraJielg  Kara  rov  avrov 
ZapaKOV  elg  IXivov  kmarparevet  ■  ov  rijv 
etpofiov  irrorjo'elg  6  LdpaKog,  eavrbv  cvv 
roig  fiaoiXeioig  hvF.Tcprjoev,  /cat  rijv  apxvv 
Xa/.d~a/wi'  nal  Ba(3v?tG)vog  TrapeTiafiev  6 
avrbc  NafioTo/Acapog.  "  Chronograph." 
p.  210,  B. 

727  Ap.  eund.  c.  v.  §  2.  Polyhistor  here 
makes  Sammughes  succeeded  by  his 
brother  after  a  reign  of  21  years;  and 
then  gives  this  "  brother  "  a  reign  of  the 
same  duration.  After  him  he  places  Na- 
bopolassar,  to  whom  he  assigns  20  years. 
In  the  next  section  there  is  an  omission 
(as  the  text  now  stands)  either  of  this 
"  brother"  or  of  Nabopolassar— probably 
of  the  latter. 

728  As  especially  in  Susiana  (see  text,  p. 
499). 

729  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39;  "Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon." p.  655. 

730  bee  Mr.  Layard's  plan  ("  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,    p.  39). 

731  Abydenus.  1.  s.  c. 

732  Herod,  i.  106;  iv.  4. 

733 1  do  not  regard  this  date  as  possess- 
ing much  value,  since  the  Median  chron- 
ology of  Herodotus  is  purely  artificial. 
(See  Rawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
310-342.)  I  incline  to  believe  that  the 
Scythian  invasion  took  place  earlier  than 
Herodotus  allows,  and  that  eight  or  ten 
years  intervened  between  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Scyths  in  Media  and  the 
second  siege  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares. 

?34  xhe  "  turmae  vulgi  collecticiae  quag 
a  mari  adversus  Saracum  adventabant" 
I  Abyd.  1.  s.  c.)  can  only,  I  think,  be  Susi- 
anians,  or  Susianians  assisted  by  Chal- 
daeans. 

736  See  above,  note  72«;  and  com- 
pare Polyhistor  (ap.  Syncell.  "  Chrono- 
graph." p.  210  A.),  Tovtov  [rbv  Na/?07ro- 
/aoapov]  6  Ylo?ivlaro)p  '  AXc^avfipog  2a- 
p6avdiraX7u)v  icaAel  7re  jutj>avra  rrpbg 
'A/.nrvayqv  GarpcnrTjv  Mr/6eiag  /cat  rijv 
dvyarepa  avrov  'Afivtrr/v  \afiovra  vh/jxprjv 
elg  rbv    vibv     avrov    Na(3ovxodov6o~o)p. 


Or,  as  Eusebius  reports  him  ("Chron. 
Can."  Pars  lma,  c.  iv.),  " Sardanapallus 
ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medieae  gentis 
praeses  et  satrapa,  copia.s  auxiliares  misit, 
videlicet  ut  Alio  suo  Nabucodrossoro  de- 
sponderet  Amuhiam  e  filiabus  Asdahagis 
unam." 

73fl  See  besides  Abydenus  and  Polyhis- 
tor, Tobit  xiv.  15  (where  both  kings,  how- 
ever are  wrongly  named),  and  Joseph. 
"Ant.  Jud."  x.  5,  §  1. 

737  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  "Chron.  Can." 
Pars  lma,  c.  ix.  p.  25;  Syncell.  "Chrono- 
graph." p.  210,  B. 

73s  The  self-immolation  of  Saracus  has 
a  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  the  Israelitish 
king,  Zimri,  who,  "  when  he  saw  that  the 
city  was  taken,  went  into  the  palace  of 
the  king's  house,  and  bxtrnt  the  king's 
house  over  him,  and  died  "  (1  Kings  xvi. 
18) ;  and  again  in  that  of  the  Persian  gov- 
ernor, Boges,  who  burnt  himself  with  his 
wives  and  children  at  Eion  (Herod,  vii. 
107). 

739  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24-27.  According 
to  Ctesias,  the  Medes  were  accompanied 
by  the  Persians,  and  the  Babylonians  by 
some  Arabian  allies.  The  assailing  army 
numbered  400,000.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment the  Assyrians  were  victorious,  and 
the  attacking  army  had  to  fly  to  the 
mountains  (Zagros).  A  second  and  a 
third  attempt  met  with  no  better  success. 
The  fortune  of  war  first  changed  on  the 
arrival  of  a  contingent  from  Bactria,  who 
joined  the  assailants  in  a  night  attack  on 
the  Assyrian  camp,  which  was  complete- 
ly successful.  The  Assyrian  monarch 
sought  the  shelter  of  his  capital,  leaving 
his  army  under  the  command  of  his 
brother-in-law  Sakemenes.  Salaemenes 
was  soon  defeated  and  slain;  and  the 
siege  of  the  city  then  commenced.  It 
continued  for  more  than  two  years  with- 
out result.  In  the  third  year  an  unusual- 
ly wet  season  caused  the  river  to  rise  ex- 
traordinarily, and  destroy  above  two 
miles  (?)  of  the  city  wall;  upon  which  the 
king,  whom  an  oracle  had  told  to  fear 
nothing  till  the  river  became  his  enemy, 
despaired,  and  making  a  funeral  pile  of 
all  his  richest  furniture,  burnt  himself 
with  his  concubines  and  his  eunuchs  in 
his  palace.  The  Medes  and  their  allies 
then  entered  the  town  on  the  side  which 
the  flood  had  laid  open,  and  after  plunder- 
ing it,  destroyed  it. 

740  The  author  has  transferred  these  ob- 
servations, with  such  alterations  as  the 
progress  of  discovery  has  rendered  nec- 
essary, from  an  Essay  "  On  the  Chronolo- 
gy and  History  of  the  great  Assvrian 
Empire,"  which  he  published  in  1858.  in 
his  "Herodotus."    He  found  that  eight 

J  ears  of  additional  study  of  the  subject 
ad  changed  none  of  his  views,  and  that 
if  he  wrote  a  new  "  Summary,"  he  would 
merely  repeat  in  other  words  what  he 
had  already  written  with  a  good  deal  of 
care.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
having  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
work  is  read  in  quarters  to  which  his  ver- 
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sion  of  Herodotus  never  penetrated,  he 
has  thought  that  a  republication  of  his 
former  remarks  would  be  open  to  no 
valid  objection. 

741  See  text,  p.  381  . 

742  See  text,  p.  484. 

743  The  homage  of  the  Lydian  kings, 
Gyges  and  Ardys,  to  Asshur-bani-pal 
scarcely  constitutes  a  real  subjection  of 
Lydia  to  Assyria. 

T44  1  Kings  iv.  21.  Compare  ver.  24; 
and  for  the  complete  organization  of  the 
empire,  see  ch.  x.,  where  it  appears  that 
the  kings  "brought  every  man  his  pres- 
ent, a  rate  year  by  year'1''  (ver.  25);  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue 
from  all  sources  was  6(56  talents  of  gold 
(ver.  14).  See  also  2  Chron.  ix.  13-28,  and 
Ps.  Ixxii.  8-11. 

745  Our  own,  for  instance,  and  the  Aus- 
trian. 

746  There  are  several  cases  of  this  kind 
in  the  Inscriptions.  ("Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xix.  p,  145;  "In- 
scriptions des  Sargonides,"  p.  56,  etc.) 
Perhaps  the  visit  of  Ahaz  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (2  Kings  xvi.  10)  was  of  this  char- 
acter. 

747  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  11:  "All  kings  shall 
fall  down  before  him."  This  is  said  pri- 
marily of  Solomon.  The  usual  expres- 
sion in  the  Inscriptions  is  that  the  subject 
kings  "  kissed  the  sceptre  "  of  the  Assyr- 
ian monarchs. 

748  See  2  Kings  xvii.  4,  and  the  Inscrip- 
tions passim. 

749  Josiah  perhaps  perished  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29; 
2  Chron.  xxv.  20-23.) 

750  In  some  empires  of  this  type,  the 
subject  states  have  an  additional  obliga- 
tion—that of  furnishing  contingents  to 
swell  the  armies  of  the  dominant  power. 
But  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  As- 
syrians having  raised  troops  in  this  way. 
The  testimony  of  the  book  of  Judith  is 
worthless;  and  perhaps  the  circumstance 
that  Nebuchodonosor  is  made  to  collect 
his  army  from  all  quarters  (as  the  Per- 
sians were  wont  to  do)  may  be  added  to 
the  proof's  elsewhere  adduced  (see  the 
author's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  105.  3d 
ed.)  of  the  lateness  of  its  composition. 
We  do  not  find,  either  in  Scripture  or  in 
the  Inscriptions,  any  proof  of  the  Assyr- 
ian armies  being  composed  of  others 
than  the  dominant  race.  Mr.  Vance 
Smith  assumes  the  contrary  ("Prophe- 
cies/- etc..  pp.  92,  1H3,  '201);  but  the  only 
passage  which  is  important  among  all 

those  explained  by  him  in  this  sense  i  Isa. 
xxii.  6)  is  soniewhal  doubtfully  referred 
loan  attack  on  Jerusalem  bp  t  he  Assyr- 
ians. Perhaps  it  is  the  taking  ^f  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  prophetic  vision,  as 
Babylon  has  been  the  main  figure  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  negative  of 
course  cannot/be  proved;  but  there  seem 
to  be  no  grounds  for  concluding  that 
"the  various  subject  races  were  incorpo- 
rated into  tine  Assyrian  army."      \r  As- 


syrian army,  it  should  be  remembered, 
does  not  ordinarily  exceed  one.  or  at 
most  two,  hundred  thousand  men. 

751  This  i8an  expression  not  uncommon 
in  the  Inscriptions.  We  may  gather  from 
a  passage  in  Sennacherib's  annals,  win 

it  occurs,  that  the  Assyrian  tribute  was  of 
tUe  nature  either  of  a  poll-tax  or  of  a  land- 
tax.  For  when  portions  of  Hezekiah's 
dominions  were  taken  from  him  and  be- 
stowed on  neighboring  princes,  the  Assyr- 
ian king  tells  us  that  "according  as  he 
increased  the  dominions  of  the  other 
chiefs,  so  he  augmented  the  amount  of 
tribute  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  im- 
perial treasury." 

752  It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the 
tribute  from  the  presents,  as  the  tribute 
itself  is  sometimes  paid  partly  in  kind  (g 
text,  p.  384);  but  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah 
ive  may  clearly  draw  the  distinction,  1  ■ 
comparing  Scripture  with  the  account 
given  by  Sennacherib.  The  tribute  in  this 
instance  was  "300  ta!ents  of  silver  and  30 
talents  of  gold"  (2  Kings  xviii.  14 1:  I 
additional  presents  were.  500  talents  of 
silver,  various  mineral  products,  thrones 
and  beds  and  rich  furniture,  the  skins  and 
horns  of  beasts,  coral,  ivory,  and  amber. 

763  The  Assyrian  kings  are  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  cedar  and  other  timber  in  Leb- 
anon and  Amanus.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  de- 
rived marbles  from  the  country  of  the 
Nai'ri  (.see  text,  p.  387). 

754  ••Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society." 
vol.  xix.  pp.  137,  148,  etc.  Sennacherib 
uses  Phoenicians  to  construct  his  vessels 
on  the  Tigris  and  to  navigate  them .  ISee 
text.  p.  457.) 

755  ^he  numbers  are  often  marvellous. 
Sennacherib  in  one  forav  drives 
horses,  11,000  mules.  5230  camels.  120,1 
oxen,  and  800,000  sheep!    Sometimes  the 
sheep  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  "  countless 
as  the  stars  of  heaven." 

758  The  usual  modes  of  punishment  are 
beheading  and  empaling.  Asshur-izir-pa] 
empales  on  one  occasion  "  thirty  chiefs; 
On  another  he  beheads  250  warriors;  on  B 
third  he  empales  captives  on  every  side 
the  rebellious  city.  Compare  the  conduct 
of  Darius  (Herod,  iii.  159). 

757  This   frequently  lakes  place.    (See 
text,  pp.  398, 3'.!'.).  etc.)  Hezekiah  evidently 
expects  an  augmentation  when 
"That  which  thou  put  test  upon  me  1 
bear"  (2  Kings  xviii.  14b 

'™  It  has   been    n<  '  text.    pp. 

440  and  150)  that  Sennacherib  carried 
captivity  from  Judsea  more  than 200,000 
persons,  and  ah  equal  or  greater  numbc  v 
From  the  tribes  along  the  Euphrates.  The 
practice  is  constant,  but  the  numbers  are 
not  commonly  given. 

7oo  .\s  the   Arameeans,  Chaldeeans 
menians,  and  Cihcians,  by   Sennacheri  i 
M.  p.  165  .  and  the  numerous  cap 
lives  who  built  his  temp'es  and  palaces, 
by  Sargon("  [nsflriptionsdesSargonideR; 
p'.  31).     The  captives  may  be  seen  em 
m  their  Labors,  under  taskmasters,  u]  ■ 
the  monuments.  (See  PI,  i.aXXIX  .  Fig.  I.) 
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-. ■!■  tin1  annals  of  Asshur-Jair-pal, 
where,  however,  the  numbers  carried  off 
small  in  one  oase  3000,  in  another 
8500,  in  others  1300,  BOO,  and  800;  Women 
at  this  period  are  carried  off  in  vast  num- 
bers,  and  become  the  wives  of  the  sol- 
diery. Pigiath  -Pileeer  11.  is  the  first  king 
who  practises  deportationon  a  large  scale. 
i  Bi  Sarg  -ii  tsee  text,  p.  443). 

I  Kings  xvii.  6. 

J  Kings  xvii.  24;  and  Ezra  iv.  9. 

[he  case  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29). 
which  may  appear  an  exception,  does  not 
belong  to  Assyrian,  but  rather  to  Baby- 
lonian, history. 

ten.  xiv.  1-12.  See  text,  pp.  105, 106. 
7,;fi  Babylonia  and  Snsiana  are  the  only- 
large  countries  bordering  upon  Assyria 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  any  degree 
centralized.  But  even  in  Babylonia  there 
are  <•<  mstantly  found  cities  which  have  in- 
dependent kings,  and  Chaldaea  was  always 
under  a  number  of  chieftains. 

7''7  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
I.  and  Asshur-izir-pal,  each  city  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria  seems  to  have  its  king. 
Twelve  kings  of  the  Hittites,  twenty-four 
kings  of  the  Tibareni( Tubal),  and  twenty  - 
seven  kings  of  the  Partsu,  are  mentioned 
by  Shalmaneser  H.  The  Phoenician  and 
Philistine  cities  are  always  separate  and 
independent.  In  Media  and  Bikan,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  every  town 
has  its  chief.  Armenia  is  perhaps  less  di- 
vided: still  it  is  not  permanently  under  a 
single  king. 

768  Although  Assyria  came  into  contact 
with  Median  tribes  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Shalmaneser  II.  (B.C.  850),  yet  the  Me- 
dian kingdom  which  conquered  Assyria 
must  be  regarded  as  a  new  formation — 
the  consequence  of  a  great  immigration 
from  the  East,  perhaps  led  by  Cyaxares. 

769  See  text,  p.  389. 

770  It  is  probable  that  the  altar  which 
Ahaz  saw  at  Damascus,  and,  of  which  he 
sent  a  pattern  to  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi. 
10),  was  Assyrian  rather  than  Syrian,  and 
that  he  adopted  the  worship  connected 
with  it  in  deference  to  his  Assyrian  su- 
zerain. 

771  See  text,  pp.  440,  441,  447,  etc. 

772  For  one  exception  in  this  district, 
see  text,  p.  408.  Another  is  furnished  by 
the  Assyrian  Canon,  which  gives  a  pre- 
fect of  Arpad  as  Eponym  in  b.c.  692. 
The  general  continuance,  however,  of 
native  kings  in  these  parts  is  strongly 
marked  by  the  list  of  22  subject  monarchs 
in  an  inscription  of  Esar-haddon  (see 
a-bove,  note  613). 

77:;  The  old  scientific  treatises  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  Hamitic  dialect  of  the 
Proto-Chaldaeans.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Asshur-bani-pal  that  translations 
were  made  to  anv  great  extent. 

774  Quarterly  Rev.,  No.  clxvii.,  pp.  150, 
151. 

775  See  text,  pp.  222-225. 

776  See  text,  p.  233. 

777  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p 
197. 


77*  Long  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Xinirud  lens  it  had  been  concluded  that 
the  Assyrians  used  magnifyin.tr  glasses, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Inscriptions  were 
often  so  minute  that  they  could  noi  poBSi 
hly  be  read,  and  therefore  could  noi  have 
been  formed  without  them.  (See  text, 
pp.  168  and  234:) 

APPENDIX. 

1  Isaiah  viii.  3. 

2  The  list  of  Eponyms  in  the  famous 
Canon,  which  contains  nearly  250  names, 
furnishes  (according  to  the  reading  of 
M.  Oppert)  one  exception  to  this  rule — 
the  Eponym  of  the  18th  year  of  Asshur- 
izir-pal.  Mr.  G.  Smith  finds  in  the  name, 
however,  only  four  elements. 

3  Gin  or  gina  is  the  Turanian  equivalent 
of  the  Assyrian  kin  or  kina. 

4  Or  Saul-mugina  may  be  in  good  Tura- 
nian "Saul  establishes  me,"  the  syllable 
rau  being  a  separate  element,  sometimes 
equivalent  to  our  "me." 

5  Other  names  of  this  kind  are  Abdi- 
Milkut  (see  text,  p.  468),  Abdolominus  (or 
rather  Abdalonimus),  Abed-Nego,  Abd-er- 
Kahman,  Abd-el-Kader. 

6  So  Oppert,  "  Expedition  scientifique 
en  Mesopotamie,"  vol,  ii.  p.  352. 

7  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  believes  Zira  to 
mean  "lord,"  as  Zirat  certainly  means 
"lady,"  "mistress,"  or  "wife,"  Bitzira 
would  thus  be  "  the  Lord's  house,"  or 
"the  holy  house." 

8  See  text,  p.  355. 

9  "  Expedition  scientifique,"  1.  s.  c. 

10  Asshur-izir-pal  seems  to  be  the  true 
name  of  the  king  who  was  formerly  called 
Sardanapalus  I.  or  Asshur-idaimi-pal. 

11  See  text,  p.  174.  In  Semitic  Babylo- 
nian pal  becomes  bal,  as  in  Merodach-fcaZ- 
adan,  "  Merodach  has  given  a  son;" 
whence  the  transition  to  the  Syriac  bar 
(as  in  Bar -Jesus,  Bar-Jonas,  etc.)  was 
easy. 

12  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Athenceum,  No. 
1869,  p.  244  note7.    Elam,  "high,"  is  to 

be  connected  with  /¥  and  H/^D. 

13  See  text,  p.  509. 

14  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Athenceum,  No. 
1869,  p.  243,  note  2. 

15  In  the  list  of  Eponyms,  six  names  out 
of  nearly  250  are  composed  of  four  ele- 
ments. 

16  Danin  is  Benoni  of  a  root  |JT  con- 
stantly used  in  Assyrian  in  the  sense  of 
' '  being  strong  "  or  "  strengthening. ' '  Sar- 
ru  dannu,  "the  powerful  king,"  is  the 
standard  expression  in  all  the  royal  in- 
scriptions. The  root  has  not,  I  believe. 
any  representative  in  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages. 

17  Oppert,  "Expedition  scientifique  en 
Mesopotamie,"  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

18  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  author's 
"  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  502,  2d  ed.   • 

10  See  text,  p.  510. 

20  These  five  kings  bear  only  two  names, 
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Pud-il  and  Shalmaneser,  the  latter  of 
which  occurs  four  times  in  our  list.  Va- 
rious explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
name  Shalmaneser  (see  Athenaeum,  No 
1869,  p.  244,  note6;  Oppert,  "Expedition 
scientifique,"  vol.  ii.  p.  352);  but  none  is 
satisfactory. 

21  Sargon,  Adrammelech,  and  Sharezer. 
Even  here  some  doubt  attaches  to  one 
name.  If  we  read  Sanasar  for  Sharezer. 
the  name  will  be  a  religious  one. 

22  I.e.,  they  either  contain  the  name 
Nin,  or  the  common  designation  of  the 
god,  Pal-Zira. 


23  This  is  the  name  which  has  been 
given  as  Vul-lush,  a  name  composed  of 
three  elements,  each  one  of  which  is  of 
uncertain  sound,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  also  of  uncertain  meaning. 

24  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  collected  a  list 
of  nearly  a  thousand  Assyrian  names. 
About  two-thirds  of  them  have  the  name 
of  a  god  for  their  dominant  element.  As- 
shur  and  Nebo  hold  the  foremost  place, 
and  are  of  about  equal  frequency.  The 
other  divine  names  occur  much  less  often 
than  these,  and  no  one  of  them  has  -any 
particular  prominence. 
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